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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MESMER,  AND  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM 

( See  Plate.) 


Animal  Magnetism  is  a  term  given  (o  a  pretended  science, 
which,  during  the  last  century,  excited  considerable  attention  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.  It  consisted  in  a  supposed  sympathy, 
which  was  behoved  to  exist  between  the  magnet  and  the  human 
body  ;  by  means  of  which  the  former,  it  was  thought,  possessed 
the  property  of  curing  many  diseases.  About  the  year  1777 
1778,  Mesmer,  a  German  physician,  who  had  already  published 
some  fanciful  opinions  respecting  the  influence  of  the  stars 
broached  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  magnetism  over  the  human 
body.  Not  experiencing  a  very  flattering  reception  in  his  own 
country  (Germany),  Mesmer  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his  success 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  agent  he  affirmed 
fo  be,  "  a  fluid  universally  diffused,  and  filling  all  space,  being 
the  medium  of  a  reciprocal  influence  between  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  living  beings  ;  it  insinuated  itself  into  thet 
substance  of  the  nerves,  upon  which  therefore  it  had  a  direc 
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operation.  This  animal  magne'ism,  he  added,  was  capable  of 
curing  directly  all  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and, 
indirectly,  other  maladies  ;  it  rendered  perfect  the  operation 
of  medicines,  and  excited  and  directed  the  salutary  crisis  of 
diseases,  so  that  it  placed  these  crises  in  the  power  of  the 
physician.  Mons.  Deslon,  a  pupil  of  Mesmer,  also  practised 
animal  magnetism  at  Paris,  and  undertook  to  demonstrate  its 
existence  and  properties  to  the  commissioners.  He  commenced 
his  instructions  by  reading  a  memoir,  in  which  he  maintained, 
that  “  there  is  but  one  nature,  one  disease,  and  one  remedy  ;  and 
that  remedy  is  animal  magnetism.”  In  consequence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  practice  was  carried  in  Paris,  the  French 
King  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  four  physicians  and 
five  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  investigate 
the  matter,  in  the  year  1784. 

The  first  step  of  the  commissioners  was  to  examine  the  mode 
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and  instruments  of  operation,  and  the  effects  of  the  agent.  It 
was  observed  that  M.  Deslon  operated  upon  many  individuals 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  room  was  placed  a 
circular  chest  of  oak,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  which 
was  called  the  baquet.  The  lid  of  this  chest  was  pierced  with 
a  number  of  holes,  through  which  there  issued  moveable  and 
curved  branches  of  iron.  The  patients  were  ranged  in  several 
circles  round  the  chest,  each  at  an  iron  branch,  which,  by  means 
of  its  curvature,  could  be  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  part. 
A  cord,  which  was  passed  round  their  bodies,  connected  them 
with  one  another  ;  and  sometimes  a  second  chain  of  communica¬ 
tion  was  formed  by  means  of  their  hands,  the  thumb  of  each  one’s 
left  hand  being  secured  and  pressed  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  his  neighbour.  Moreover,  a  piano¬ 
forte  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  which  different  airs 
were  played  ;  sound  being  considered,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  ofMesmer,  a  conductor  of  magnetism.  The  patients,  thus 
ranged  in  great  numbers  round  the  baquet ,  received  the  mag¬ 
netic  influence  at  once  by  all  these  means  of  communication  :  by 
the  branches  of  iron  which  transmitted  to  them  the  magnetism  of 
the  baquet ;  by  the  cord  entwined  round  the  body  ;  by  the  union 
of  thumbs,  which  conveyed  to  each  the  magnetism  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour;  and  by  the  sound  of  the  music,  or  of  an  agreeable  voice, 
which  diffused  the  principle  through  the  air.  The  patients  were, 
besides,  directly  magnetised  by  means  of  the  finger  of  the  mag- 
netiser,  and  a  rod  of  iron,  which  he  moved  about  before  the  face, 
above  and  behind  the  head,  and  over  the  diseased  part, — always 
observing  the  distinction  of  the  magnetic  poles,  and  fixing  his 
countenance  upon  the  individual. 

The  patients  subjected  to  this  treatment  at  length  began  to 
present  very  various  appearances  in  their  condition,  as  the 
operation  proceeded.  Some  of  them  were  cool  and  tranquil  and 
felt  nothing  ;  others  were  affected  with  coughing  and  spitting, 
partial  or  universal  heats,  and  considerable  perspirations;  and 
others  were  agitated  and  tortured  with  convulsions.  These 
convulsions  were  extraordinary  in  their  number,  severity,  and 
duration. 

The  commissioners  (among  whom  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
celebrated  American  philosopher)  saw  them,  in  some  instances, 
continue  for  three  hours,  when  they  were  accompanied  with  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  a  viscid  phlegm,  which  was  ejected  by  violent 
efforts,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood  ;  one  young  man  often 
brought  up  blood  copiously.  The  convulsions  were  attended  by 
wandering  motions  of  the  eyes,  piercing  shrieks,  weeping, 
immoderate  laughter,  and  hiccup.  They  were  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  or  followed  by  a  state  of  languor.  The  least  noise  made 
the  patients  start;  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  commissioners, 
that  eveu  a  change  of  measure  in  the  air,  played  upon  the  piano¬ 
forte,  affected  them,  so  that  a  more  lively  movement  increased 
their  agitation  and  renewed  the  violence  of  the  convulsions. 
Nothing  could  be  more  surprising,  or  more  inconceivable  by 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  than  the  spectacle  of  these 
convulsions,  observe  the  commissioners  ;  all  seemed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  magnetiser — a  sign  from  him,  his  voice,  his 
look,  immediately  roused  them  from  a  state  of  apparent  stupor.* 

(To  be  continued) 


REFLECTIONS  CAUSED  BY  THE  LATE  TRIAL 
OF  MR.  WEBB,  AT  YORK,  FOR  MAN¬ 
SLAUGHTER. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  so  many  impudent  and  igno¬ 
rant  pretenders- to  a  knowledge  of  medicine  are  stalking  abroad, 
and  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  pockets  and  lives 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  it  becomes  our  duty  as  medical  jour¬ 
nalists  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  exposing  the  tricks  of  such 

*  Iu  No.  2  of  the  “  Oracle  of  Health”  we  will  conclude  our  ac¬ 
count  of  Animal  Magnetism ,  and  it  will  be  shown,  that  all  these 
extraordinary  effects,  which  were  attributed  to  magnetic  influence, 
arose  altogether  from  the  strong  power  which  the  imagination  ex* 
ercises  over  the  human  bod y,  av  <%•'' 


designing  men,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  pits  which  are 
so  artfully  dug  for  their  bewildered  and  credulous  followers. 

The  English  are  proverbial  for  their  credulity.  John  Bull  is 
notorious  for  having  a  large  swallow.  It  is  only  on  this  ground 
that  we  can  account  for  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
hygeian  pill-mongers.  There  appears  to  be  an  innate  fondness 
for  taking  physic  in  the  English  people.  “  The  English  are  a 
physic-taking  people,”  a  Frenchman  once  observed  in  animad¬ 
verting  on  the  English  character ;  and  the  Frenchman  spoke 
truly.  From  our  earliest  infancy  we  are  forced  to  swallow  dis¬ 
agreeable  potions,  by  those  who  exhibit  an  anxiety  for  our 
health.  We  go  to  school,  and  even  there  the  boys  are  made  ill 
once  a  week  by  being  obliged  to  swallow  a  weekly  ( weakly  only 
in  one  sense)  dose  of  medicine,  under  the  foolish  notion  of  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood.  In  this  way  we  become  early  initiated  in  physic¬ 
taking  propensities,  and  as  we  grow  up  to  manhood  we  find  that 
this  desire  “  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our 
strength.”  This  is  one  secret  of  Morison’s  success.  Suffering 
under  the  influence  of  this  physic  mania ,  the  people  in  this 
country  have  been  induced  to  swallow  the  hygeian  vegetable 
pills  by  dozens,  and  most  melancholy  have  been  the  conse¬ 
quences  !  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  recent  trial  at 
York,  of  which  we  have  but  little  doubt  most  of  our  readers  have 
either  read  or  heard  the  particulars.  In  this  case  the  patient, 
who  laboured  under  small-pox,  evidently  died  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  the  vegetable 
pills,  administered  under  the  direction  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Webb,  one  of  the  hygeian  agents.  It  was  stated  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  West,  a  scientific  chemist,  who  analysed  the  pills,  that 
gamboge  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  their  composition  ;  and 
Mr.  Moat,  Morison’s  partner,  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  same 
facts  when  put  into  the  witness-box. 

“  Mr.  Moat  was  placed  in  the  witness-box. 

“  Mr.  Dundas  asked,  if  gamboge  was  not  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  ? 

“  Mr.  Bloat  appealed  to  the  Court  for  protection ;  but  his 
Lordship  said,  he  must  answer  that  question. 

“  Mr.  Moat.  But,  my  Lord,  if  I  answer  that,  the  gentleman 
will  ask  more,  until  he  gets  from  me  all  the  ingredients. 

“  Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  he  believed  that  the  learned  counsel 
did  not  wish  to  know  his  secret. 

“  Mr.  Dundas.  Do  these  pills  contain  gamboge? 

“Mr.  Moat.  They  do.” 

We  have  here  Mr.  Moat  very  unwillingly  admitting  a  fact, 
which  he  knew  would  tell  greatly  against  him.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  know  anything  of  the  nature  of  medicines,  will  not 
need  to  be  (old  that  gamboge  is  a  drug,  which,  if  not  very  care¬ 
fully  administered,  will  lead  to  consequences  of  a  very  injurious 
nature.  It  is  a  drug  of  a  drastic  kind,  acting  violently  on  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  frequently  in 
particular  constitutions  causing  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  coats  of  the  intestinal  tube.  In  fact,  it  acts  like  a  corrosive 
poison.  If  not  administered  with  the  greatest  caution,  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  must  ensue.  Gamboge  is  certainly  used  medicinally, 
but,  on  account  of  its  drastic  nature,  medical  men  are  careful  to 
whom  they  give  it,  and  even  when  given,  it  requires  to  be  very 
finely  pulverised.  Now  it  was  proved  at  the  trial  at  York,  that 
large  lumps  of  gamboge  were  found  in  Morison’s  pills.  Need 
we  then  be  surprised  that  death  should  follow  from  their  use  ? 
Indeed  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  five  out 
of  six  who  dose  themselves  with  these  pills,  should  not  materially 
suffer  in  consequence  of  their  indiscriminate  use. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  medical  men  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  meet  daily  with  cases  of  particular  diseases,  in 
which  the  use  of  a  violent  purgative  like  gamboge  would  soon 
end  the  patient’s  troubles.  In  fact,  in  many  maladies  the  whole 
surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  in  such  an  irritable  condition 
from  disease,  that  a  man  who,  under  these  circumstances,  re¬ 
commended  his  patient  to  swallow  pills  with  gamboge  in  them, 
would  deserve  to  be  transported  for  life.  Common  sense,  one 
would  think,  would  point  out  to  the  public  the  danger  which 
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they  expose  themselves  to  by  using  pills  containing  a  corrosive 
purgative  like  gamboge.  In  one  or  two  diseases  this  drug  may 
be  administered  under  the  direction  of  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  organization  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  any  person  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  medicine  must 
know,  that  in  many  diseases  gamboge,  if  taken,  would  soon  ease 
the  patient’s  sufferings,  and  that  by  producing  death  ! — We  will 
recur  to  this  subject  in  our  next  Number. 


METHOD  OF  DISCOVERING  THE  DISEASES  OF 
THE  HEART  AND  LUNGS,  BY  LISTENING 
TO  THE  SOUNDS  INSIDE  THE  CHEST. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  the  “  Oracle  of  Health ”  may  have 
found  it  necessary  at  some  period  to  have  visited  a  Dispensary 
to  obtain  medical  relief,  and  there  they  may  have  seen  the  phy¬ 
sician  apply  his  ear  to  a  patient's  chest,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  malady  under  which  they  may  have  been  labour¬ 
ing.  This  in  medical  language  is  termed  Auscultation,  from  a 
Latin  word  Ausculto ,  signifying  to  listen.  When  air  rushes  by 
the  wind-pipe  into  the  lung  in  the  action  of  inspiration  ;  when 
it  is  expelled  through  the  same  tube  in  the  action  of  expiration  ; 
■when  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  larynx  by  the  organs  of  voice ; 
when  the  heart  beats,  that  is,  when  the  different  chambers  of 
which  it  is  composed  forcibly  contract ;  when  the  blood  flows 
through  the  great  anterial  trunks  ;  when  air  is  contained  in  the 
intestines,  and  is  acted  on  by  these  organs  in  their  natural 
movements, — in  all  these  cases  sounds  are  produced  which  can 
be  heard,  often  by  the  unassisted  ear  ;  and  still  more  distinctly 
by  the  aid  of  an  acoustic  instrument  termed  the  stethoscope 
(from  ffrrjdos,  breast,  or  chest,  and  (tkottzu ,  to  examine  or  ex¬ 
plore.)  When  attention  is  paid  to  these  sounds,  it  is  found  that 
they  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  The  sound  of  the  air  in  the 
wind-pipe  in  inspiration  is  different  from  that  in  the  same  tube 
in  expiration  ;  the  sound  of  the  air  in  the  larynx  during  the  act 
of  speaking  is  different  from  both;  while  the  sound  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  even  by  the  action  of  its  different 
chambers,  may  be  discriminated  the  one  from  the  other.  By  the 
study  of  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
become  acquainted  with  those  which  are  natural  to  the  different 
organs  in  the  state  of  health  ;  but  when  these  organs  become  dis¬ 
ordered,  their  movements  are  modified  in  a  great  variety  of 
modes,  each  modification  of  movement  being  attended  with  a 
corresponding  modification  of  sound ;  consequently,  these  modi¬ 
fied  sounds  are  capable  of  affording  indications  of  various  dis¬ 
eases ,  the  difference  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  sounds 
being  the  sign  and  the  measure  of  the  dervation  of  the  organ 
from  the  state  of  health.  The  physician,  carefully  studying  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  organs  during  life,  makes  himself  fami¬ 
liar  with  those  which  are  natural  to  them ;  in  a  particular  case 
he  hears  sounds  which  he  knows  to  be  altogether  different  from 
those  which  are  natural:  the  patient  dies:  the  physician  ex¬ 
amines  the  organs  after  death  ;  he  finds  that  a  certain  organ  is 
diseased  in  a  certain  mode :  this  morbid  condition  of  the  organ, 
which  he  has  been  taught  by  inspection  after  death,  he  associ¬ 
ates  in  his  mind  with  the  peculiar  sound  which  he  observed  that 
the  organ  emitted  during  life.  Another  case,  attended  by  the 
same  sound,  is  proveable,  by  inspection  after  death,  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same  disease  of  the  same  organ;  and  every  time 
that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sound,  he  finds  the  same  organ  dis¬ 
eased  in  the  same  mode.  A  peculiar  sound  may  thus  become  the 
sure  and  certain  indication  of  a  particular  disease.  It  may  be 
possible  to  discriminate  the  morbid  states  of  all  the  organs  that 
give,  when  in  action,  a  distinguishable  sound.  Extended  and 
repeated  observations  have  shewn  thatthe  detection  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  disease  by  this  mode  may  be  effected  with  a  minule- 
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ness  and  precision  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  credited 
previous  to  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GAUBIUS’S  TABLE  FOR  ADMINISTERING 

MEDICINE. 


Ages. 

Proportionate  Quantities. 

Doses. 

For  an  adult 

Suppose  the  dose  to  be  one 

Or  1  drachm. 

Under  1  year 

Will  require  only  .  1-12 

5  grains. 

2  years 

...  ^ 

10  do. 

3 

•  «  • 

15  do. 

4 

1  scruple. 

7 

i  •  t 

£  drachm. 

14 

•  •  3 

2  scruples. 

20 

Above  21 

The  full  dose  . 

I  drachm. 

The  inverse  gradation  of  the  above. 


HUMAN  LIFE  ESTIMATED  BY  PULSATION. 


An  ingenious  author  asserts,  that  the  length  of  a  man’s  life 
may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  pulsations  he  has  strength  to 
perform.  Thus  allowing  70  years  for  the  common  age  of  man, 
and  60  pulses  in  a  minute  for  the  common  measure  of  pulses  in 
a  temperate  person,  the  number  of  pulsations  in  his  whole  life 
would  amount  to  2,207,520,000  ;  but,  if  by  intemperance  he  force 
his  blood  into  a  more  rapid  motion,  so  as  to  give  75  pulses  in 
a  minute,  the  same  number  of  pulses  would  be  completed  in 
56  years;  consequently  his  life  would  be  reduced  14  years. 


TAR  A  PROTECTION  AGAINST  INFECTION. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Heilmann,  of  Holstein,  states,  in  one  of  the 
Danish  periodicals,  that  his  grandfather,  who  was  practising  as 
a  physician  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1711,  when  the  plague  was 
raging  there  and  carrying  away  thousands,  effectually  pro¬ 
tected  his  own  dwelling  against  infection,  by  placing  a  vessel 
full  of  tar  just  inside  his  street  door,  and  directing  a  hot  stone 
to  be  frequently  thrown  into  it.  Thick  fumes  consequently 
rose  from  the  vessel,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  expedient 
not  only  preserved  his  own  house,  but  the  residences  of  his 
immediate  neighbours,  in  a  most  effectual  manner,  from  the 
contagion.  This  plan  was  tried  by  a  number  of  persons  at 
Berlin,  and  with  success. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  IN  A  FRENCH  HOSPITAL. 

In  the  hospital  La  Charite  at  Paris,  the  following  unnecessary 
and  almost  barbarous  custom  still  exists.  In  the  centre  of  one 
apartment  stands  an  altar,  dressed  with  black.  A  bier,  covered 
with  a  pall,  is  placed  by  it,  and  every  day  a  priest  attends,  and 
goes  through  the  service  for  the  dead.  The  influence  of  the 
moral  upon  the  physical  is  apparently  not  acknowledged  in  this 
establishment. 


PLAGUE  PROPAGATED  BY  A  FLY. 

Dr.  Pariret  confirms  the  statement  of  Pare,  that  the  plague 
is  sometimes  propagated  by  means  of  a  particular  kind  of  fly, 
which  sucks  the  dead  body,  and  afterwards  biting  living  sub¬ 
jects  introduces  the  disease. 
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SCALE  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

The  following  is  a  scale  of  the  average  duration  of  animal 
life:— A  hare  will  live  10  years,  a  cat  10,  a  ram  15,  a  dog 
from  14  to  25,  a  bull  15.  an  ox  20,  swine  25,  a  pigeon  8  a 

turtle  dove  25,  a  partridge  25,  a  raven  100. 

!  '  v 

SINGULAR  MODE  OF  FEEING  A  DOCTOR. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  observes: — “  It  was  at  the  Island  of  Rotuma 
only  where  a  fee  was  tendered  to  me  for  medical  assistance, 
■which  usually  consisted  of  one  of  the  mats  of  native  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  most  curious  fee  offered  was  by  a  chief,  who  seemed 
deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  an  only  child  from  dysentery.  ‘  If 
I  knew  doctor  on  board,’  said  he,  ‘  I  would  send  for  doctor  to 
visit  my  child,  and  give  him  as  presents,  if  he  makes  my  child 
well,  two  hogs  and  two  wives!  !’  ** 


IS  DEATH  ATTENDED  WITH  PAIN? 

Mr.  Madden,  in  his  work  on  the  u  Infirmities  of  Genius,’4 
makes  some  observations  which  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  this! 
point*  He  observes “  It  is  not  merely  to  gratify  curiosity  that 
we  should  be  anxious  to  learn  in  what  manner  those  human 
beings  are  affected,  who  are  endowed  with  any  eminent  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mental  power  in  the  moment  the  most  precarious  of  all, 
that  which  precedes  the  instant  of  death.  As  a  general  in¬ 
fluence,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  more  enlightened  the  mind, 
the  less  will  be  the  terror  of  a  death  bed.  But  the  true  view  of 
the  fear  of  death  would  lead  us  to  consider  it  as  one  wholly 
springing  from  the  imagination,  as  we  can  have  no  proof  what¬ 
ever  that  the  process  is  at  all  attended  with  pain.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  direct  effect  of  death  is  to  destroy  any  power  of  sen¬ 
sation,  and  without  that  power  the  animal  is  not  susceptible  of 
pain.  Professor  Hufeland,  of  Germany,  gives  the  true  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  question,  in  a  manner  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  medical  faculty.  He  says,  ‘  that  in 
proportion  as  the  vital  power  decreases,  we  lose  the  power  of 
sensation  and  of  consciousness ;  and  we  cannot  lose  life  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  before,  losing  our  vital  sensation, 
■which  requires  the  assistance  of  the  tenderest  organs.  We  are 
taught  also  by  experience,  that  all  those  who  ever  passed 
through  the  first  stage  of  death,  and  were  again  brought  to  life, 
unanimously  asserted  that  they  felt  nothing  of  dying,  but  sunk 
at  once  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  I.et  us  not  be  led  into  a 
mistake  by  the  convulsive  throbs,  the  rattling  in  the  throat,  and 
the  apparent  pangs  of  death,  which  are  exhibited  by  many  per¬ 
sons  in  a  dying  state.  These  symptoms  are  painful  only  to  the 
spectators,  and  not  to  the  dying,  who  are  not  sensible  of  them. 
The  case  here  is  the  same  as  if  one  from  the  dreadful  contor¬ 
tions  of  a  person  in  an  epileptic  fit,  should  form  a  conclusion 
respecting  his  internal  feelings :  from  what  affects  us  so  much 
he  suffers  nothing.  Let  one  always  consider  life,  as  it  really  is, 
a  mere  state,  which  is  not  an  object  itself,  but  a  medium  for  ob¬ 
taining  an  object,  as  the  multifarious  imperfections  of  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  prove ;  as  a  period  of  trial  and  preparation,  a  fragment 
of  existence,  through  which  we  are  to  be  fitted  for,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to,  other  periods.’  ” 


RULING  PASSION  STRONG  IN  DEATH. 

Rousseau,  in  his  last  moments,  was  carried  to  the  window  that 
looked  into  his  garden,  to  take  the  last  view  of  the  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  which  he  had  paid  so  much  at¬ 
tention.  Haller  expired  after  feeling  his  own  pulse,  saying  to 
his  physician,  <(  the  artery  ceases  to  beat!” 


OF  HEALTH. 

A  LIST  OF  POISONS  AND  ANTIDOTES,  OR 
MOST  APPROPRIATE  TREATMENT. 

ARSENIC, 

If  a  person  should  have  swallowed  fifsemc*  and  vomiting 
should  be  delayed,  as  often  happens,  fof  6n  hour  or  more, 
an  emetic  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (ten  grains  for  a  grown  up 
person),  ought  to  be  administered  directly,  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  poison  from  the  stomach  before  it  has  diffused 
itself — the  patient  drinking  milk  before  the  emetic  operates  and 
afterwards ;  should  the  vomiting  have  commenced,  large  doses  of 
magnesia  may  be  given.  For  the  removal  of  this  poison,  the 
stomach  pump  has  not  been  found  of  any  service.  Should  the 
poison  be  removed  from  the  stomach,  the  next  object  is  to  prevent 
inflammation  from  following— therefore  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bled  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
After  the  inflammation  has  been  subdued  by  copious  bleeding, 
opium  in  large  doses  is  generally  given  to  the  patient — lime 
water,  chalk  and  water,  have  also  been  recommended  as  antidotes 
to  the  poison,  to  be  given  to  the  patient  directly  it  is  known  that 
he  has  swallowed  arsenic. 


MERCURY,  CALOMEL,  AND  CORROSIVE 
SUBLIMATE. 

When  mercury  has  been  taking  largely,  white  of  eggs  mixed 
with  tepid  water,  immediately  disarms  the  poison  of  its  influence. 
This  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  one 
of  which  we  copy  from  Professor  Orfila’s  Treatise  on  Poisons. 
Twelve  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  were  given  to  a  little  dog, 
and  allowed  to  act  for  eight  minutes,  so  that  its  usual  effects 
might  fairly  begin  before  the  antidote  was  administered.  The 
white  of  eight  eggs  was  then  given;  after  several  fits  of  vomiting, 
the  animal  became  apparently  free  from  pain,  and  in  five  days 
was  quite  well.  A  few  years  after  Orfila’s  discovery  of  white 
of  eggs  as  an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate,  M.  Thenard,  the 
chemist,  whilst  at  lecture,  accidentally  swallowed,  instead  of 
water,  a  mouthful  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  but  having  immediately  perceived  the  fatal  error,  he 
sent  for  tho  white  of  eggs,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  in  five  minutes.  Although  at  this  time  he  had  not  vomited, 
he  suffered  no  material  harm.  Without  the  prompt  use  of  this 
remedy  he  would  have  died.  When  calomel  has  been  taken  to 
a  great  extent,  and  violent  salivation  succeeds,  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  exposure  to  cold  air,  nourishing  diet,  and  pur¬ 
gatives,  in  some  cases  bleeding  is  necessary.  Dr.  Finlay,  of 
America,  has  recommended  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic ,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  so  as  to  act  on  the  skin,  to  check  mercurial 
salivation ;  and  Mr.  Daniell  has  recommended  for  the  same, 
large  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  Dr.  Christison  observes,  that 
he  has  found  both  of  these  remedies  very  beneficial,  but  they 
ought  to  be  administered  under  the  guidance  of  a  medical  prac¬ 
titioner. 


COPPER,  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  ACETATE  OF 
COPPER,  OR  VERDIGRIS. 

The  best  antidote  for  preparations  of  copper,  is  the  w  hite  of 
eggs  given  in  large  and  frequent  doses — milk  and  water  is  some¬ 
times  given,  but  the  best  remedy  is  the  white  of  eggs.  Some 
people  entertain  a  notion  that  vinegar  is  a  good  remedy  for  this 
and  other  poisons,  but  it  has  no  effect  whatever  in  destroying 
the  influence  of  copper  or  any  other  poisons. 
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ANTIMONY,  TARTAR  EMETIC. 

The  treatment  of  this  poison  is  simple.  If  the  patient  does 
not  vomit  before  the  physician  arrives,  the  patient  should  be 
m&de  to  swallow  large  draughts  of  warm  water  and  his  throat 
should  be  tickled.  Decoction  of  yellow  bark  has  the  effect  of 
decomposing  the  poison,  and  while  this  is  preparing,  either  large 
doses  of  the  powder  of  bark,  or  the  tincture  of  bark  may  be  given 
to  the  patient — after  the  patient  has  vomited,  and  taken  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  the  bark,  opium  must  be  given ;  but  only  by 
the  direction  of  the  medical  practitioner. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER,  OR  LUNAR  CAUSTIC. 

A  strong  solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  when  swallowed, 
renders  this  poison  harmless. 


ZINC. 

Milk,  alkali,  and  sugar,  are  the  best  antidotes. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next). 


The  Oracle  of  Health. 


LOUDON,  OCTOBER  22,  1S34. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


In  introducing  the  first  Number  of  the  44  Oracle  op 
Health”  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  enter  into  a  little  explanation  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  publication  of  the  kind,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  the  object  which  we  have  in  view  in 
making  this  addition  to  the  already  numerous  periodicals 
of  the  day.  In  doing  so,  we  will  endeavour  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  in  commendation  of  the  plan  we  intend  to 
adopt  in  carrying^  into  effect  the  benevolent  object  of  a 
Society  for  the  Circulation  of  Useful  Medical  information, 
but  we  will  leave  this  and  our  future  Numbers  to  speak 
in  their  own  praise,  feeling  convinced  that  our  motives 
will  not  be  misconstrued,  and  that  if  we  deserve  success, 
we  may  depend  upon  the  support  of  those  classes  for  the 
promotion  of  whose  interest  the  44  Oracle  of  Health ”  is 
started. 

It  will  be  our  first  object  to  point  out  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  necessity  of  a  medical  publication  of  this 
character.  This  is  certainly  a  reading  age.  We  have 
magazines  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  astronomy,  of 
chemistry,  history,  biography,  and  all  the  branches  of 
natural  philosophy.  These  subjects  are  certainly  of  con¬ 
siderable  utility  to  the  mind,  zealous  in  its  search  after 
truth.  They  all  have  their  uses,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
may  be  applied  to  practical  purposes ;  but  how  utterly 
insignificant  do  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  appear  to 
the  mind,  when  compared  for  a  moment  to  that  science 
which  has  for  its  noble  object  the  preservation  of  the 
human  body  from  a  state  of  disease  !  It  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  in  us  to  endeavour  to  establish  what 
must  be  so  self-evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  viz.,  the 


HEALTH. 

blessings  of  health ;  it  is  indeed,  in  every  condition  and 
degree  of  society,  the  sweetener  of  existence  ;  with  it,  the 
poor,  through  industry,  attain  to  independence,  to  afflu¬ 
ence  ;  with  it,  the  wealthy  relish  the  advantages  of  riches; 
without  it,  the  peasant  must  struggle  with  penury,  and 
die  a  lingering  and  a  cheerless  death  ;  while  the  rich,  even 
the  monarch  himself,  if  denied  so  precious  a  boon,  must 
feel  all  the  refinements,  the  splendour,  the  luxury  that 
opulence  can  purchase,  to  be  merely  a  splendid  curse ; 
must  regard  even  the  most  intellectual  of  all  social  plea¬ 
sures  with  a  weary  eye;  44  view  undelighted  all  delight,” 

and  denounce  the  amenities  of  life. 

If  such  be  the  value  of  health,  never  so  truly  estimated 
as  by  its  loss,  how  important  a  share  of  attention  must 
be  claimed  for  that  science  which  aims  at  its  preserva¬ 
tion  !  That  a  publication  which  has  this  object  in  view 
would  be  of  incalculable  utility,  no  person  uninfluenced 
by  prejudiced  feelings  will  for  a  moment  deny.  Many 
have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  medical  knowledge 
ought  not  to  be  equally  diffused,  and  that  more  evil  has 
arisen  from  works  on  popular  medicine  than  good ;  but 
this  we  positively  deny.  We  admit  that  it  would  be  rash 
in  any  person  to  endeavour  to  supersede  altogether  the 
physician  and  surgeon  ;  but  there  are  cases  of  daily 
occurrence  in  which  many  valuable  lives  would  have  been, 
spared  had  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  medical  science 
formed  a  part  of  every  man’s  education.  A  case  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  Editor’s  own  knowledge  of  a  woman 
who  sw’alknved  in  mistake  a  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic 
(nitrate  of  silver).  The  patient  was  residing  some  distance 
from  a  medical  man,  and  therefore  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  professional  assistance  could  be  obtained. 
Before  the  practitioner  arrived,  the  patient  was  at  her  last 
gasp.  Now7,  in  this  case,  if  this  woman,  or  any  one  about 
her,  had  known  that  common  table  salt  has  the  effect  of 
disarming  this  poison  of  its  corrosive  qualities,  this  wo¬ 
man’s  life  would  have  been  spared.  Had  she  taken  a 
solution  of  salt  and  water,  the  caustic  w^ould  have  been 
rendered  quite  harmless.  Again,  a  person  swallowrs  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  mistake ;  the  white  of  eggs  is  known 
to  act  as  an  antidote— it  is  given,  and  life  is  saved.  In¬ 
dependently  of  these  advantages,  every  person  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  w7ith  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  body  from  disease.  To  know  what  food 
is  easiest  of  digestion,  and  what  food  is  injurious— to 
acquainted  with  the  evil  consequences  of  inhaling  impure 
air,  of  the  necessity  of  exercise,  &c.,  is  know  ledge  which 
may  be  turned  to  account  by  every  person,  and  by  so 
doing  the  amount  of  human  suffering  would  be  greatly 
lessened.  If  a  mechanic  was  convinced  that  the  constant 
inhalations  of  the  air  of  a  confined  workshop  materially 
shortened  his  life,  he  w7ould  endeavour  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  they 
w7ould  insist  upon  having  a  free  ventilation  of  air  in  the 
place  where  they  carried  on  their  daily  avocations ;  but 
let  any  man  visit  our  large  manufacturing  tow  ns,  and  he 
will  not  find  one  mechanic  out  of  a  hundred  who  has  any 
notion  that,  whilst  he  breathes  confined  air,  he  is  swal¬ 
lowing  so  many  gallons  of  poison ,  w  hich  is  undermining, 
his  constitution. 
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Again. — Another  advantage  which  will  arise  from  our 
publication  will  be,  to  protect  the  public  against  the  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  medicine.  We  feel  convinced  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  people  that  they 
ought  not  to  physic  themselves.  In  the  present  age,  every 
man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  doctor  his  own  constitution, 
according  to  his  own  idea  of  what  is  proper.  This  is 
certainly  a  high  privilege,  which  no  man  ought  to  interfere 
with  ;  but  if  we  cannot  persuade  the  public  that  they  ought 
not  to  play  fanciful  tricks  with  their  own  constitutions,  we 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  considered  as  officious  meddlers 
when  we  attempt  to  point  out  those  conditions  of  the 
system  in  which  we,  as  medical  practitioners,  consider  the 
use  of  medicine  to  be  injurious  or  beneficial.  Medicines 
certainly  do  good ;  but  their  benefit  depends  altogether 
on  the  state  of  the  person’s  body  who  takes  them,  and  the 
time  in  which  they  are  used.  It  is  folly  for  any  person  to 
assert,  that  any  man  may  swallow  a  dozen  pills  of  a  strong 
purgative  character,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
peculiarity  of  his  habit,  and  other  circumstances  which 
materially  modify  the  action  of  medicines.  Medicines 
will  do  great  good  if  given  at  proper  periods,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  body.  It  will  be  our  main  object  to  act  as  a 
beacon  in  these  matters,  and  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  those  states  of  the  body  in  which  medicines 
may  be  taken  with  the  probability  of  a  successful  result. 

In  carrying  into  effect  this  desirable  object,  the  editors 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  first  medical  practitioners 
of  the  present  day.  The  information  which  the  44  Oracle 
of  Health'1'1  will  be  the  means  of  communicating  to  the 
public  will  be  original  and  very  select.  The  articles  will  be 
practical,  and  written  in  language  free  from  medical  terms. 
The  letters  of  invalids  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  experienced  medical  practitioners  who  conduct  this 
work,  and  the  best  advice  will  be  given  gratis  in  the  body 
of  the  publication.  Our  object  will  be,  while  wTe  make  the 
44  Oracle”  a  medium  of  conveying  useful  knowledge,  in  the 
correct  acceptation  of  this  term,  also  to  give  some 
spirit-stirring  papers  on  medical  biography,  professional 
recollections  and  anecdotes,  and  medical  sketches,  from 
unpublished  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  editors  of  this 
periodical,— thus  conveying  instruction  to  the  mind  in 
combination  with  amusement.  We  will  say  no  more  of 
our  good  intentions,  but  let  our  actions  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 


MEDICINAL  VIRTUES  OF  IODINE. 

Thr  tincture  of  iodine  has  succeeded  in  reducing  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  liver,  when  other  means,  even  mercury  in  its  varied 
forms  of  preparation,  had  failed.  It  not  only  removes  the  ob¬ 
truding  matter  of  the  deceased  glands,  reducing  them,  but  some¬ 
times  it  acts  also  on  healthy  glands.  Its  influence  in  a  disease 
called  Bronchocele,  and  other  enlarged  glands,  whether  scro¬ 
fulous  or  cancerous,  has  been  well  authenticated.  Out  of  109 
cases  of  scrofula  treated  by  G.  M.  Lugal,  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis, 
in  seventeen  months,  twenty-six  were  completely  cured,  thirty 
greatly  benefltted,  four  not  improved,  and  thirty-nine  under  cure 
when  the  report  was  made.  Some  inconveniences  arise  from  its 


employment  in  irritable  habits?  it  causes  fever,  nervous  giddi¬ 
ness,  headache,  &c.  The  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Iodine  is  from 
ten  drops  to  forty. 


CHEAP  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CASTOR  OIL. 

M.  Hufeland  asserts,  that  by  mixing  one  drop  of  Oil  of  Croton 
with  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  poppy,  a  preparation  is  obtained,  re¬ 
sembling  in  a  great  degree  the  castor  oil,  and  of  which  one 
spoonful  produces  similar  effects. 


SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  OR  HARTSHORN,  TO 
CURE  VENOMOUS  BITES. 

Ammonia  is  often  found  successful  in  preventing  the  effects  of 
a  bite  of  venomous  animals.  When  travelling  iii  the  North  of 
England,  Dr.  Leslie  stopped  to  give  assistance  to  a  poor  man, 
who,  having  laid  down  on  the  grass  to  sleep,  had  been  bitten. 
From  experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  ammonia  in  India, 
in  cases  of  the  bites  of  different  snakes,  Dr.  Leslie  procured 
some  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  gave  about  a  drachm  of  it,  mixed 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  gin  and  a  little  water.  The  effect 
was  very  sudden.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  patient’s  eyes 
became  brighter,  his  pulse  fuller  and  stronger,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  altogether  more  cheerful ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  remedy,  in  about  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  recovered.  Another  dose  was  left  to  be  taken 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  said  he  was  quite 
well,  except  a  little  numbness  and  weakness  of  the  head  ;  the 
day  after  he  returned  to  his  work.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  six  cases  are  related  in  which  hartshorn 
had  been  successful.  They  were  selected  from  a  number  which 
had  come  to  the  author’s  knowledge,  who  adds,  “  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  hartshorn  failing  in  its  effect,  where  the 
patient  has  been  able  to  swallow  it.”  He  at  the  same  time  says, 
“  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  specific  in  destroying  the  poison,  but  by 
counteracting  the  effect  on  the  system,  by  stimulating  the  fibres, 
and  preserving  that  irritability  which  it  tends  to  destroy.” 


FISH  INJURIOUS  TO  THOSE  OF  WEAK 
STOMACHS. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  in  his  work  on  Indigestion,  that  fish 
is  a  dangerous  species  of  food  in  weak  stomachs.  Salmon  is 
extremely  improper,  and  even  the  white  fish  is  very  apt  to  turn 
rancid  and  greatly  irritate  the  gastric  and  intestinal  nerves.  I 
would  advise  the  invalid  to  avoid  fish.  Without  butter  or  other 
sauces  it  is  insipid,  and  with  these  additions  it  is  poison.  I  have 
known  many  serious  attacks  of  indigestion,  in  its  febrile  form, 
produced  by  turbot,  and  even  cod.  Shell  fish,  as  crabs/lobsters, 
and  oysters,  ore  in  general  much  less  injurious,  and  can  be 
borne  without  detriment  by  the  dyspeptic  subject,  when  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  nerves  has  been  a  good  deal  subdued  by  a  proper 
course  of  diet  and  medicine  previously. 


PROPHETIC  POWER  OF  DR.  RADCLIFFE. 

It  has  been  stated  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  that  being  sent  for  once, 
to  attend  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Badminton,  who  was  very  ill, 
the  Doctor,  instead  of  complying  with  the  request,  told  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  brought  the  message,  “  there  is  no  manner  of  neces¬ 
sity  for  his  presence,  since  the  Duke,  his  master,  died  such. an 
hour  the  day  before  which  the  messenger  on  his  return  found 
to  be  true. 
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COMPOUND  COLOCYNTH  PILL. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  for  habitual  costiveness,  head¬ 
ache,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  similar  affections  arising  from 
indigestion.  It  will  act  sufficiently  in  doses  of  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  taken  nightly,  or  on  alternate  nights. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CHELTENHAM  SALTS. 
The  compound,  vended  with  the  name  of  Cheltenham  Salts,  is 


made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Glauber’s  Salt .  120  grains. 

Epsom  Salt  .  66  grains. 

Common  Salt .  10  grains. 

Sulphate  of  iron .  §  grain. 

This  powder  may  be  kept  in  a  stopped  bottle  for  use ;  and  in 


doses  of  two,  three,  or  four  drachms,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
prove  a  very  excellent  purgative.  In  fact,  it  will  be  far  superior 
to  the  salt  procured  by  evaporating  the  Cheltenham  water  itself; 
two  drachmsof  this  powder,  dissolved  in  a  pint  luke  warm  water, 
and  drank  regularly  every  morning  before  breakfast,  will  be 
quite  as  good  for  any  medical  purpose,  as  a  pint  of  Cheltenham 
water  taken  at  the  Spa. 


ABERNETHY  AND  HUFELAND  ON  DIET  AND 

DIETING. 


‘‘Remember,”  says  Mr.  Abernethy,  “it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
food  we  eat,  but  the  quantity  we  digest,  which  affords  the  nou¬ 
rishment  to  our  bodies.”  Over-feeding,  as  well  as  improperly 
feeding  of  children,  is  highly  injudicious;  therefore  the  strictest 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  dieting.  Fortunate  is  the  child 
who  (during  the  first  four  months  of  its  existence)  is  nourished 
with  no  other  aliment  than  the  milk  of  its  mother ;  but,  if  the 
child  be  weakly,  and  the  mother's  milk  insufficient,  a  cup  of 
beef  tea  and  a  crumb  of  bread  may  be  daily  given.  At  four 
months  old  the  child  may  be  fed  twice  in  the  day;  once  with 
biscuits  or  stale  bread,  boiled  in  an  equal  mixture  of  milk  and 
water,  and  once  with  light  broth*  and  bread,  arrow  root,  or 
rice.  After  the  first  six  months,  weak  veal  or  chicken  broth  may 
be  given,  and  progressively  with  broth,  vegetables  which  are  not 
very  flatulent;  viz.  carrots,  endive,  spinnage,  parsnips,  &c. 
When  the  infant  is  taken  early  from  the  breast,  the  diet 
should  principally  consist  of  cow’s  milk  warmed,  and  poured 
on  bread:  should  the  child  be  purged  the  milk  must  be  boiled. 
When  the  child  is  weaned,  and  has  acquired  its  proper  teeth, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  let  it  have  small  portions  of  meat  and 
vegetables;  also,  dishes  prepared  of  flour,  as  the  most  simple 
food  is  the  most  nutritive.  Pastry,  confectionery,  heavy  or  com¬ 
pound  dishes,  ought  to  be  withheld,  particularly  from  delicate 
children.  Potatoes  should  be  allowed  only  in  moderation,  and 
those  not  eaten  with  butter,  but  mashed  up  with  other  vegetables. 
It  is  advisable  to  accustom  children  to  a  certain  regularity  in 
their  aliment,  by  giving  them  their  meals  at  stated  periods  of  the 
day ;  which  will  render  them  less  subject  to  debility  and  dis¬ 
ease,  give  the  stomach  time  to  recover  its  tone,  and  to  collect 
the  juices  necessary  for  digestion.  To  children  of  four  or  five 
years  old,  animal  food  may  be  allowed  at  dinner,  and  bread  and 
milk  night  and  morning,  due  regard  being,  at  all  times,  paid  to 
the  health  and  habits  of  the  child.  v 

Professor  Ilufeland,  who  studied  the  physical  and  medical 
management  of  children,  has  laid  down  the  following  order 


*  Professor  Hufeland  is  of  opinion,  that  neither  flour  or  meal 
ought  ever  to  be  used  for  soup,  as  it  produces  vicious  humours, 
and  frequently  lays  the  foundation  for  worms. 
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After  rising  in  the  morning,  (say  seven  o’clock),  a  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  lukewarm  milk,  with  well  baked  bread  ;  at  nine  o'clock, 
bread  with  some  fruit,  or  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  butter ;  at 
twelve  o’clock,  the  dinner;  between/mtr  and  five,  some  bread, 
with  fruit,  or  (in  winter)  the  jam  of  plums.  At  these  times, 
children  should  be  allowed  to  eat  till  they  are  satisfied,  without 
surfeiting  themselves,  that  they  may  not  crave  for  a  heavy  sup¬ 
per,  which  only  tends  to  produce  bad  humours,  and  disturb  the 
rest. 

About  six  or  seven  o’clock  they  may  take  some  milk,  fruit,  or 
vegetables,  or  any  thing  that  is  light ;  after  this  meal  they  should 
remain  awake  at  least  one  hour.  It  has  been  said,  that  bread  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children ;  this  may  apply  to  new 
bread,  or  such  as  is  not  sufficiently  baked ;  but  good  wheaten 
bread  is  very  proper  during  the  first  year  of  infancy. 

Rye  bread,  or  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  would  be  more 
conducive  to  health,  after  the  age  of  childhood.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  disease  in  children  is  the  generation  of  acid  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  The  use  of  spice  in  the  food  of  children  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  In  illness,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  as  light  as  possible  ;  and  in  cases  of  fever,  nourishing  drinks 
(warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer,)  will  be  highly  proper; 
viz.,  toast  and  water,  barley  water,  thin  tapioca,  &c.  In  ob¬ 
stinate  purgings,  rice,  arrowroot,  sago,  and  thick  milk  and  harts¬ 
horn  shavings,  boiled  in  beef  tea,  must  be  administered ;  and 
should  the  purging  still  continue,  a  flannel  roller  may  be 
placed  round  the  body.  Many  children  acquire  a  habit  of 
drinking  during  their  meals  ;  it  w  ould  be  more  conducive  to 
digestion,  if  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  only  after  having 
made  a  meal. 


LORD  BACON  ON  REGIMEN. 

A  man’s  own  observation,  what  he  finds  good  of,  is  the  best 
physic  to  preserve  health ;  and  it  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say, 
“this  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue 
it ;”  than  this,  “  I  find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it 
for  strength  of  nature,  in  youth,  passeth  over  many  excesses 
which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 


CANCER  PRODUCED  BY  SMOKING  OF  PIPES. 

Cancer  on  the  lip  frequently  arises  from  the  use  of  a  pipe, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  arises  is  this  : — the  adhesive  nature 
of  the  clay  of  which  the  pipe  is  made,  causes  it  to  adhere  to 
the  lip  ;  at  length,  the  skin  becomes  torn  off,  and  the  continued 
irritation  frets  the  sore  into  a  true  cancerous  disease.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  produced  in  this  way  ;  for  I  never  saw  the  disease  in 
the  upper  lip  but  once.  An  operation  for  the  complete  removal 
of  the  disease,  is  the  patient’s  only  real  hope  of  succour. 


CURIOUS  INSTANCE  OF  INSANITY. 

A  hussar,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  suddenly  brought  to  an 
officer’s  wife  the  intelligence  of  her  husband  having  been  slain 
in  battle  ;  upon  which  she  fell  into  complete  idiotism,  entirely 
lost  her  memory,  and  ever  after  had  constantly  before  her  eyes 
the  representation  of  a  hussar  upon  a  white  horse,  although  she 
retained  no  recollection  even  of  her  having  been  married. 


SEIDLITZ  POWDERS. 

Dr.  Paris  informs  us  that  the  patent  Seidlilz  pow'ders,  consist 
of  two  drachms  of  tartartsed  soda,  and  two  scruples  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  in  a  white  paper,  and  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid, 
in  a  blue  paper, 
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DR.  RADCLIFFE  AND  THE  HASTY-PUDDING. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  was  once  sent  for  into  the  country,  to  visit  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ill  of  the  quinsey.  Finding  that  no  external  or  internal 
application  would  be  of  service,  he  desired  the  lady  of  the  house 
to  order  a  hasty  pudding  to  be  made ;  when  it  was  done,  his  own 
servants  were  to  bring  it  up,  and  while  the  pudding  was  prepar¬ 
ing,  he  gave  them  his  private  instructions.  In  a  short  time  it  was 
set  on  the  table,  in  full  view  of  the  patient.  “  Come,  Jack  and 
Dick,”  said  Radcliffe,  “  eat  as  quickly  as  possible,  you  have  had 
no  breakfast  this  morning.”  Both  began  with  their  spoons,  but 
on  Jack  dipping  once  for  Dick’s  twice,  a  quarrel  arose.  Spoon¬ 
fuls  of  hot  pudding  were  discharged  on  both  sides,  and  at  last, 
handfuls  were  pelted  at  each  other.  The  patient  was  seized 
with  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  the  quinsey  burst,  and  Dr.  R,  soon 
completed  the  cure. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  INSANITY. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  Zoonomia,  relates  the  following  case:— A 
young  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges  broken,  and 
the  sticks  carried  away  during  a  frosty  season,  determined  to 
watch  for  the  thief.  He  lay  many  cold  hours  under  the  haystack, 
and  at  length  an  old  woman,  like  a  witch  in  a  play,  approached 
and  began  to  pull  up  the  hedge;  he  waited  till  he  might  con¬ 
vict  her  of  the  theft,  and  then  springing  from  his  concealment, 
seized  his  prey  with  violent  threats.  After  some  altercation,  in 
which  her  load  was  left  upon  the  ground,  she  kneeled  upon  the 
bundle  of  sticks,  and  raising  her  arms  to  heaven,  beneath  the 
bright  moon,  then  in  the  full,  spoke  to  the  fanner,  already  shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold,  “  Heaven  grant  that  thou  mayest  never  know 
again  the  blessing  to  be  warm  1”  He  complained  of  cold  all  the 
next  day,  and  wore  an  upper  coat,  and  in  a  few  days  another, 
and  in  a  fortnight  took  to  his  bed,  always  saying  nothing  made 
him  warm,  and  had  a  sieve  over  his  face  as  he  lay  ;  and  from 
this  one  insane  idea,  he  kept  his  bed  above  twenty  years ,  for 
fear  of  the  cold  air,  till  at  length  he  died. 


INFLUENCE  OF  IMAGINATION  ON  THE  BODY. 


Dr.  Thomson  states,  in  his  admirable  work  on  <s Materia 
Medico that  we  acknowledge  the  powerful  control  of  the 
imagination  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  we  say  that  it  is  the 
source  of  the  most  refined  of  our  pleasures  :  it  supplies  the 
painter  and  the  statuary  with  all  the  subjects  on  which  their 
genius  is  ^prcised  ;  it  furnishes  the  poet  with  the  material 
with  which  he 

“bodies  forth 

The  form  of  things  unknown— 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.” 

Can  we  then  be  surprised  that  it  should  influence  the  body  in 
disease,  and  consequently  powerfully  modify  the  action  of 
medicines  1  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  only  on 
minds  of  an  inferior  stamp,  and  we  find  these  in  every  rank  of 
society,  that  imagination  exerts  its  powerful  influence  over  the 
operation  of  medicines :  and  it  is  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry, 
how  it  happens  that,  in  this  matter,  imagination  operates  more 
powerfully  upon  those  who  are  less  accustomed  to  exercise  it, 
than  on  the  more  intellectual,  who  are  in  the  hourly  habit  of 
indulging  in  and  cherishing  its  visions  1  To  answer  this  query, 
we  must  admit,  that  the  chief  mental  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  individuals  is  displayed  in  the  regulation  of 
thought  or  the  possession  of  that  power  which  enables  us  to 
dismiss  or  take  up  certain  ideas  at  pleasure.  However  well 
adapted  a  remedy  may  be  to  fulfil  the  indications  for  which  it  is 


prescribed,  if  the  patient  have  no  confidence  in  it*  all  that  will 
result  from  its  use  will  be  disappointment;  whereas  his  faith 
will  render  the  most  inert  medicines  powerful,  and  even  bestow 
properties  upon  some  the  most  opposite  to  those  which  they 
usually  exert.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  an  anecdote  which  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  relate,  in  his  lectures  on 
the  practice  of  physic.  A  student  who  was  labouring  under  a 
fever,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Gregory,  required  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  an  anodyne  to  procure  sleep.  He  was  informed  by  the 
Doctor  that  he  would  order  an  opiate  for  him  to  be  taken  at 
bed-time.  The  patient,  however,  from  not  hearing  well,  misun¬ 
derstood  the  term,  and  supposed  that  he  was  to  take  a  purgative. 
Next  morning,  accordingly,  when  the  doctor  visited  his  patient, 
he  enquired  what  his  anodyne  had  done  for  him  ?  u  Anodyne,** 
replied  the  astonished  patient,  “I  understood  it  was  a  purgative, 
and  a  very  active  one  it  has  proved.  I  have  had  my  bowels 
opened  four  times,  and  I  find  myself  much  relieved.” 


DISEASES  OF  TAILORS. 

Of  3S4  men,  employed  by  Stultz  and  Co.,  in  London,  six  are 
above  60  years  of  age  ;  14  about  50  ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  remainder  about  40.  Three  of  the  six  above  60  have  a 
curved  condition  of  the  back  bone.  Their  most  common  diseases 
are  indigestion,  affections  of  the  bowels  and  fistula,  and  so 
frequent  is  the  last  disease,  that  they  have  a  “  fistula  club.** 
Many  attribute  their  complaints  to  the  bent  posture  of  their 
bodies  for  13  hours  a  day,  and  the  heat  of  the  workshops.  Tailors 
are  generally  intemperate,  a  large  portion  of  them  die  annually 
of  consumption. 


ADVICE  TO  SNUFF  TAKERS. 


Snupfing,  says  Dr.  Thompson,  is  the  most  frequent  and  the 
least  injurious  mode  of  using  tobacco  ;  although,  in  those  un¬ 
accustomed  to  it,  it  causes  sickness  and  giddiness.  In  great 
snuffers,  the  stomach  frequently  suffers;  symptoms  of  indiges¬ 
tion  supervene,  accompanied  with  pains  and  a  sensation  of  twist¬ 
ing  in  the  bowels,  effects  which  may  result  from  the  snuff  passing 
into  the  throat;  although  it  may  proceed  from  sympathy.  Instances 
daily  occur,  in  which  quantities  of  snuff  is  coughed  up  by  great 
snuff  takers;  and  Dr.  Alston  says,  “that  some  persons  have 
thrown  up  balls  of  snuff.”  It  is  generally  injurious  in  weak  and 
what  are  termed  nervous  subjects ;  and  some  practitioners, 
among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Lorry,  have  ascribed  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  nervous  diseases  to  the  daily  excessive 
taking  of  snuff.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  statements  respecting  the  baneful  effect  of  snuff  are  at  least 
greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  manufactories  of  snuff  in  France^ 
in  which  upwards  of  4000  persons  are  employed,  it  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  the  workmen  became  habituated  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  manufactory  ;  that  they  are  neither  subject  to  special  dis¬ 
eases,  nor  to  diseases  generally  ;  and  that  they  live,  on  fan  aver¬ 
age,  as  long  as  other  wojkmen. 


The  Proprietors  of“  The  Oracle  of  Health”  have  procured,  at 
a  considerable  expense,  the  MS.  copy  of  a  work,  edited  by  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  medical  profession ,  entitled, 
“Curiosities  of  Medical  Literature”— a  work  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  which  will  be  published  hi  separate  parts  in  this 
Journal.  The  first  paper  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

All  communications,  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 
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THE  ELEPHANTIASIS,  OR  BARBADOES  LEO. 

The  above  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of  an  old  horny  texture,  one- fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  poor 
African  negro,  who  had  been  subject  to  elephantiasis  for  twenty  fellow  was  very  slow  in  his  movements,  from  the  extreme  rigidity 
years.  The  skin  covering  the  body  was  indurated,  and  on  dif-  of  the  lower  limbs.  This  disease  is  in  a  remarkable  degree 
ferent  parts  of  its  surface  were  to  be  seen  clusters  of  minute  hard  peculiar  to  Barfcadoes,  at  which  island  it  is  called  the  Barbadoes 
scales.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were  covered  with  a  subsiance  of  a  leg.  In  this  place  the  disease  was,  until  the  year  1704,  confined 
VOL,  I.  [J.  Shackell,  WiM-oScc  Court.]  C 
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to  the  black  population.  A  white  inhabitant  was  attacked  in 
that  year;  and  before  the  year  1760,  when  he  died,  the  disease 
was  common  among  the  white  population.  In  general  it  would 
appear  that  imported  Europeans  are  not  liable  to  the  disease, 
unless  thev  reside  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  island.  It  is, 
perhaps,  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  soldiers  are  very  rarely 
affected  with  it.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
portion  ofthe  body,  but  sometimes  one  part  of  the  body  becomes 
morbidly  enlarged,  whilst  the  other  parts  remains  free  from 
disease.  A  schoolmaster  of  Point  de  Galle,  had  both  arms  and 
both  legs  afflicted.  The  leg  is,  however,  the  part  of  the  body 
most  frequently  affected,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  morbidly 
enlarged.  Occasionally  the  swelling  is  uniform  ;  but  commonly 
the  skin  is  rough,  rugged,  and  scaly,  and  the  enlargement  di¬ 
vided  into  unequal  protuberances,  which  are  intersected  with 
deep  fissures. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of  this 
singular  malady.  Many  medical  men  have  imagined  that  it  re¬ 
sembled  in  a  great  degree  erysipelas.  In  the  early  stage  the 
symptoms  of  both  the  diseases  are  similar,  but  erysipelas  is  more 
confined  to  the  skin  than  elephantiasis.  Nothing  satisfactory 
is  known  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint.  Bleed¬ 
ing,  emetics,  purges,  are  strongly  recommended.  When  the  in¬ 
ferior  extremities  are  affected,  they  are  generally  rubbed  with  a 
solution  of  alum  and  vinegar,  and  bandaged  from  the  toes  to  the 
knees.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Demerara  are  not  liable 
to  this  affection,  although  it  is  not  rare  among  imported  and 
Creole  blacks,  and  the  half  caste.  It  occurs  occasionally 
among  the  Creole  whites  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  about  two 
cases  of  elephant  leg  in  the  colony  among  the  imported  Europ¬ 
eans.  The  progeny  of  Dutch  families  are  more  liable  to  morbid 
enlargements  than  the  British  Creoles.  In  this  colony  the 
disease  is  chiefly  observed  on  the  sea  coast. 


ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND 
THE  VALUE  OF  HARVEY’S  DISCOVERY. 


Our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  true  value  of 
the  great  discovery  of  the  immortal  Harvey,  by  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  meant  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Of 
the  utility  of  the  circulation,  every  one  will  be  immediately 
awmre,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  of  its  chief  purposes  is  to 
distribute  to  every  part,  every  extremity,  nook,  and  corner  of 
the  body,  the  nourishment  which  is  received  into  it,  by  one 
aperture  : — What  enters  at  the  mouth,  by  means  of  this  function, 
finds  its  way  to  the  fingers’  ends.  To  effect  this,  difficult  pur¬ 
pose,  two  things  are  necessary — 1st.  A  proper  disposition  ofthe 
blood-vessels,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  laying 
of  water-pipes  in  a  populous  city.  2nd.  The  construction  of  the 
engine  at  the  centre,  viz.  the  heart,  for  driving  the  blood  through 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  conveyance  of  water,  one  system  of 
pipes  is  sufficient;  but  in  the  living  body  another  system  of 
vessel  is  required,  to  re-convey  the  blood  back  to  its  source. 
The  body,  therefore,  contains  two  systems  of  blood-vessels,  called 
arteries  and  veins.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  en¬ 
gine  which  works  this  machinery  ;  for  this  purpose  there  is 
provided  in  the  central  part  of  the  body  a  hollow  muscle,  viz., 
the  heart,  by  the  contraction  of  whose  filmes  the  four  cavities  of 
which  it  consists  are  squeezed  together,  so  3s  to  force  out  of 
them  any  fluid  they  may  happen  to  contain.  By  the  relaxation 
of  the  same  fibres,  these  cavities  are  in  their  turn  dilated,  and 
of  course  prepared  to  admit  any  fluid  which  may  be  poured  into 
them.  Into  these  cavities  are  inserted  the  great  trunks,  both  of 
the  arteries  which  carry  out  the  blood,  and  of  the  veins  which 
bring  it  back.  The  arteries  arise  from  cavities  called  ventricles, 
—the  veins  pour  their  contents  into  cavities  denominated  auri¬ 
cles.  By  the  successive  contractions  and  dilitations  of  these 


several  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  calculated  that  all  the 
blood  in  the  body  passes  through  the  heart  about  once  in  four 
minutes.  Consider  what  an  affair  this  is,  when  we  come  to  very 
large  animals  !  The  aorta ,  the  name  of  the  artery  of  a 
whale,  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main-pipe  of  the  water¬ 
works  of  London-bridge,  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  passage 
through  that  pipe  is  inferior  in  impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood 
gushing  from  the  whale's  heart.  In  the  body,  two  circulations 
are  carried  on  ;  for  besides  circulating  generally  through  the 
body,  the  blood  must  come  somewhere  into  contiguity  with  the 
air,  in  order  to  purify  it,  and  change  its  colour  from  dark  to 
light  red.  Hence  the  heart  is,  as  it  were,  a  double  organ,  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  office  to  perform  ;  of  its  four  cavities,  two  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  on  the  general  circulation,  while  the  remaining 
auricle  and  ventricle  keep  up  the  smaller  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  where  the  blood  meets  with  the  atmospheric  air.  i7ar- 
vey's  great  work  on  the  circulation  cost  him  twenty-six  years  to 
bring  to  maturity  ;  his  discovery  was  ill-received;  most  persons 
opposed  it — others  said  it  was  old — very  few  persons  agreed 
with  him.  He  had,  indeed,  his  admirers ;  these  lines  were 
addressed  to  him  : — 

“  There  didst  thou  trace  the  flood,  and  first  behold 
What  dreams  mistaken  sages  coin’d  of  old  ; 

For,  till  thy  Pegasus  the  fountain  brake, 

The  crimson  blood  was  but  a  crimson  lake, 

Which  first  from  thee  did  tide  and  motion  gain, 

And  veins  became  its  channel,  not  its  chain  ; 

With  Drake  and  Ca’ndish  hence  thy  lays  are  curl’d, 
Fam’d  circulator  of  the  lesser  world  1” 

But  the  epithet  circulator,  in  its  Latin,  invidious  signification 
(quack),  was  applied  to  him  by  many  in  derision,  and  his  re¬ 
searches  and  discoveries  were  treated  by  his  adversaries  with 
contempt  and  reproach.  To  an  intimate  friend  he  himself  com¬ 
plained,  that  after  his  book  of  the  circulation  came  out,  he  fell 
considerably  in  his  practice,  and  it  was  believed  by  the  vulgar 
that  he  was  crack-brained  ;  all  his  contemporary  physicians 
were  against  him  in  opinion,  and  envied  him  the  fame  he  was 
likely  to  acquire  by  his  discovery.  That  reputation  he  did, 
however,  ultimately  enjoy;  about  twenty-five  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  system,  it  was  received  in  all  the  Universities 
of  the  world  ;  and  Hobbes  has  observed  that  Harvey  was  the 
only  man,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived  to  see  his  own  doctrines 
established  in  his  life-time. 


DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON  ON  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  INDIGESTION. 


There  is  a  great  error  committed  every  day,  in  flying  to  me¬ 
dicine  at  once,  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  are 
disordered — the  secretions  unnatural— and  the  food  imperfectly 
digested.  Instead  of  exhibiting  purgatives  day  after  day,  to 
carry  off  diseased  secretions,  we  should  lessen  and  simplify  the 
food ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  those  bad  secretions. 
In  doing  this,  we  have  great  prejudices  to  overcome.  The  patient 
feels  himself  getting  weaker  and  thinner,  and  he  looks  to  nour¬ 
ishing  food  and  tonics  for  a  cure.  But  he  will  generally  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  end  by  this  plan.  From  4  oz.  of  gruel  every 
six  hours,  he  will,  under  many  states  of  indigestion,  derive  more 
nourishment  and  strength  than  from  half  a  pound  of  animal  food 
and  a  pint  of  wine.  Whenever  he  feels  any  additional  uneasi¬ 
ness  or  discomfort  in  mind  and  body,  after  eating,  he  has  erred 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  his  food,  however  restricted  the 
one,  or  select  the  other.  If  the  food  and  drink  irritate  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  it  must  be  reduced  and  simplified  down  even  to 
the  gruel  diet  before  alluded  to.  I  have  known  dyspeptic  patients 
gain  flesh  and  strength  on  half  a  pint  of  good  gruel,  thrice Jn 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  gradually  bring  the  stomach,  step  by 
step,  up  to  the  point  of  digesting  plain  animal  food  and  biscuit. 
On  six  oz.  of  animal  food,  a  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  water,  I  have 
known  invalids  dine  for  months  in  succession,  and  attain,  on 
this  regimen,  a  degree  of  strength,  and  a  serenity  of  mind  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  hopes.  In  all  or  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  indigestion  which  have  been  described,  the  diet  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  regulated.  But  it  is  quite  preposterous  to  per¬ 
sist  in  a  certain  quantity,  or  even  quality  of  food  and  drink,  till 
the  power  of  the  digestive  organs  is  ascertained.  If  the  patient 
is  able  to  eat  a  pound  of  beef-steaks  and  drink  a  bottle  of  port  wine 
after  dinner,  without  feeling  any  unpleasant  consequences,  let 
him  continue  his  regimen  ;  but  if  he  feels,  after  such  a  meal,  a 
languor  of  body,  or  a  loneliness  of  mind — if  he  have  restless 
nights,  depression  of  spirits,  and  irritability  of  temper — he  must 
reduce  and  simplify  his  food.  Speaking  generally,  the  dyspeptic 
invalid  may  commence  the  (rial  with  four  to  eight  oz.  of  plain 
and  tender  animal  food,  with  stale  bread,  and  few  or  no  vege¬ 
tables,  at  two  o'clock,  or  as  near  that  hour  as  possible,  drinking, 
after  the  meal,  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy,  to  two  or  three  wine- 
glassfuls  of  water.  If,  after  this,  he  feels  light,  and  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  exercise  or  amusement  than  to  take  a  nap  on  the  sofa, 
he  has  hit  the  point — and  to  that  system  he  should  rigidly  ad¬ 
here.  If  he  feels  oppressed  in  body,  or  discomfitted  in  mind,  he 
must  reduce  the  quantity  gradually — if  he  feels  a  sense  of  empti¬ 
ness  or  faintness,  he  must  encrease  the  quantity  of  his  food ;  but 
this  will  very  seldom  be  necessary.  If  weak  brandy  and 
water  cannot  be  taken,  sherry  and  w'ater  (a  wine-glass  to  a 
tumbler),  may  be  allowed  ;  but  it  is  not  so  salutary  as  the  former. 
Everything  that  is  taken  beyond  this  at  dinner,  is  at  the  patient’s 
own  peril ;  and  if  he  prefer  wretched  health  of  body  and  mind  to 
the  momentary  gratification  of  sensual  indulgence  at  table,  let 
not  the  physician  give  his  sanction  to  such  self-destruction.  I 
have  distinctly  said  that  the  invalid  may  eat  and  drink  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  provided  he  experiences  no  increase  of  his  morbid 
feelings  from  food  and  drink  within  the  twenty-four  succeeding 
hours.  If  he  do  feel  an  increase  of  these,  the  necessity  of  the 
restriction  which  I  propose  is  self-evident,  and  so  far  from  being 
the  imposition  of  a  penance,  it  is,  in  reality,  the  removal  of  one. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  dyspeptic  sto¬ 
mach,  and  not  of  that  which  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  healthy 
powers,  and  of  all  its  natural  sensibilities.  But  the  invalid  may 
ask — “Can  I  not  have  my  ailments  removed  without  abridging 
my  appetite  1” — No!  and  the  practitioner  who  undertakes  the 
treatment  under  such  conditions,  betrays  either  a  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple  or  judgment. 

(To  he  continued  ) 


CELSUS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  (saitli  Celsus)  to  know  that 
sick  persons  sometimes  become  delerious,  and  talk  incoherently 
in  the  paroxysm  ;  which  indeed  is  not  a  trifling  symptom, 
nor  can  it  happen  except  in  violent  fever :  yet  it  is  not  always 
fatal;  for  it  is  generally  accustomed  to  be  short,  and  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysm  being  relieved,  reason  resumes  its  wonted 
functions.  Nor  does  this  disease  require  any  other  remedy  than 
that  which  I  have  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 

“Now,  pbrenzy  (the  Greek  name  for  insanity)  is  established, 
when  the  incoherence  begins  to  be  permanent;  or,  when  the 
patient  still  has  his  reason,  yet  he  admits  some  extravagant 
chimeras ;  and  when  the  mind  becomes  addicted  to  these  images, 
phrenzy  is  complete.  But  there  are  many  species  of  it,  for  some 
are  merry,  others  sad  ;  some  are  easily  restrained,  others  get  up 
and  commit  acts  of  violence;  and  of  these  last,  some  attack  openly, 
others  make  use  of  cunning  and  exhibit  the  most  consummate 
appearance  of  sanity  in  seizing  opportunities  of  doing  mischief ; 
but  they  are  detected  by  the  issue. 

“  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  oppress  those  with  very  harsh  or 
coercive  measures  whose  malady  only  extends  to  words,  or  even 


trifling  assaults  with  their  hands :  but  it  is  proper  to  confine 
those  who  conduct  themselves  violently,  lest  they  may  injure, 
either  themselves,  or  any  other  person.  Neither  should  any  of 
them  be  trusted,  who,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  bonds,  will  speak 
prudently,  and  even  in  a  pitiful  strain :  for  this  is  the  cunning 
of  madness. 

“  Such  patients  were  generally  kept  in  dark  chambers  by  the 
ancients  ;  on  this  account,  because  it  might  be  injurious  to  them 
to  be  terrified;  they  judged,  that  darkness  in  some  degree,  of 
itself  contributed  to  tranquilise  the  mind.  Asctcpiades  said  they 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  light,  as  if  darkness  itself  excited  terror. 
Neither  the  one,  nor  the  other  is  without  exception ;  for  the 
light  disturbs  some;  others  are  perturbed  more  by  darkness: 
and  some  are  to  be  met  with  in  which  no  difference  is  to  be 
observed  in  either  mode.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  try  each;  and  to 
keep  him  in  light  and  darkness;  and  to  keep  him  in  darkness- 
most  who  dreads  the  light.  But  where  there  is  no  such  distinction, 
if  the  patient  have  strength,  he  must  be  kept  in  a  lucid  chamber  ; 
if  he  have  not,  in  a  dark  one. 

“Now  it  is  superfluous  to  apply  remedies  when  the  furor 
oppresses  most ;  for  the  fever  also  encreases  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore  nothing  is  to  be  done  then,  but  to  keep  the  patient  under 
restraint;  but  when  the  case  admits  of  relief  no  time  should  be 
lost .  Asclepiades  characterised  blood- lett ing  in  such  cases  to 
be  tantamount  to  murder  ;  upon  this  principle,  that  there  is  no 
insanity  except  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  nor  can  blood  be 
taken  with  propriety  except  in  the  remission  of  it.  But  Ascle¬ 
piades  himself  endeavoured  to  procure  sleep  in  those  cases  by 
much  friction ;  though  both  the  violence  of  the  fever  prevents 
sleep,  and  friction  cannot  be  used  except  in  remission.  Therefore 
he  ought  to  have  omitted  this  remedy.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
Many  things  are  justifiable  in  being  done  in  imminent  danger, 
which  at  other  times  ought  to  be  omitted.  Even  continued  fever 
has  certain  times  in  which  it  does  not  remit,  yet  it  does  net 
encrease  ;  and  this,  although  not  the  best,  yet  it  is  a  favourable 
time  for  remedies.  If  (he  patient’s  strength  permit,  he  ought  to 
be  bled,  ft  requires  less  deliberation  in  the  administration  of 
injections.  Then  after  the  interposition  of  a  day,  it  will  be  proper 
to  shave  the  head,  afterwards  to  foment  it  with  water  in  which 
vervains  have  been  boiled,  with  some  astringent  remedies ;  or 
to  foment  it  first,  then  to  remove  the  hair,  and  again  foment,  and 
lastly  to  embrocate  the  head  and  nostrils  with  rose  oil;  to  hold 
rue  to  the  nostrils,  bruised  in  vinegar,  and  to  excite  sneezing  by 
medicines  possessing  that  quality.  Such  is  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  towards  (hose  who  are  not  debilitated.  But  if  there  be 
weakness  the  head  is  only  to  be  moistened  with  rose  oil,  to  which 
wild  thyme,  or  something  similar,  has  been  added.  There  are  also 
two  herbs,  useful  in  any  degree  of  strength,  the  night-shade  and 
the  wall  pellitory,  the  expressed  juice  of  each  to  be  applied  on 
the  head.  When  the  fever  has  remitted  we  may  use  friction,  but 
more  sparingly  on  those  who  are  merry,  than  on  those  who  are 
very  sad. 

“But  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  ourselves  in  such  a  manner 
towards  all  those  insane  persons,  compatible  to  the  nature,  dis¬ 
position,  and  habits  of  each.  For  the  groundless  apprehension  of 
some  must  be  alleviated  :  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  a  very 
ricli  man,  who  dreaded  starvation,  and  to  whom  hypothetical  pos¬ 
sessions  were  announced  from  time  to  time  :  the  audacity  of  others 
require  coercion  ;  as  it  is  done  in  those  persons  restraining  whom 
even  stripes  are  applied.  The  irrational  laughter  of  some  is  to  be 
restrained  by  reproof  and  threats  :  the  melancholy  of  others  is 
to  be  relieved  by  cymbals  of  noise.  Yet  we  should  assent  to 
them,  more  frequently  than  oppose  them;  and  the  mind  is  thus 
gradually  and  insensibly  brought  from  an  irrational,  to  a 
more  rational  method  of  discourse .  Sometimes  tne  mental 
energies  of  the  patient  are  to  be  illiciled,  as  is  done  with  literary 
men  to  whom  a  book  is  read,  either  with  propriety  of  accentation, 
if  they  be  pleased  with  it,  or  in  a  perverted  manner  it  that  offend 
them ;  for  by  their  emendations  they  begin  to  reason.  If  they 
remember  anything  they  should  be  induced  to  recite  it.  Some 
have  been  brought  to  eat,  who  had  previously  reiused;  by  beinb 
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placed  among  persons  barqu3tting.  To  all  persons  so  affected, 
sleep  is  not  only  necessary  ;  for  after  this  most  of  them  begin 
to  recover.  Saffron  ointment  with  rose  oil  applied  on  the  head, 
aids  in  procuring  sleep,  and  also  tranquilizing  the  mind  itself, 
if,  however,  they  continue  vigilant,  some  procure  sleep  by  giving 
them  a  decoction  of  poppies,  or  henbane  to  drink  ;  others  place 
mandrake  apples  under  the  pillow  ;  others  apply  to  the  forehead 
the  amomurus  or  sycamine  tear.  I  find  this  name  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  called  “  mulberry  seycaminus,”  yet  there 
is  no  tear  of  this  tree.  But  this  term  they  apply  to  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  in  Egypt,  which  they  call  the  “  morosykon.”  Many  persons 
boil  the  rind  of  poppies  in  water  and  foment  the  mouth  and 
head  occasionally  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  this  decoction. 
Asclepiades  has  pronounced  this  to  be  injurious,  since  they  often 
convert  the  disease  into  a  lethargy.  But  on  the  first  day  he 
exacts  abstinence  from  food,  drink,  and  sleep ;  in  the  evening  to 
give  him  water  to  drink ;  then  gentle  friction,  to  be  applied  in 
so  light  a  manner  that  even  the  haud  which  rubs  must  not  be 
pressed  violently  :  then  on  the  following  day  the  same  to  be 
repeated,  and  in  the  evening,  water  and  gruel  should  be  given  to 
him  and  friction  again  applied  :  these  means  may  procure 
sleep. 

‘‘This  effect  indeed  may  happen  sometimes,  according  to  his 
own  admission  that  too  much  friction  may  produce  a  lethargy. 
But  if  sleep  had  not  been  procured  by  these  means,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  those  above  named  ;  especially  observing  the 
same  moderation,  which  is  necessary  here,  lest  we  may  not  be 
able  to  rouse  the  patient,  whom  we  wish  to  sleep ;  a  cascade 
falling  near  the  patient  conduces  to  lull  the  senses  asleep,  or 
gestation  at  night  after  food,  and  especially  the  motions  of  a 
suspended  bed. 

“  Nor  is  it  improper,  if  blood  has  not  been  previously  let,  to 
apply  the  cupping-glasses  to  the  “  incised  occiput’’  when  there  is 
continued  vigilance  and  delirium,  which  will  relieve  the  disease, 
and  may  procure  sleep.  But  moderation  in  food  must  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  ;  for  the  patient  ought  neither  to  be  replenished,  lest  he 
become  insane,  nor,  indeed  is  he  to  be  tortured  with  hunger,  by 
abstinence,  lest  he  fall  a  victim  to  the  cardiac  diseases  from 
debility.  He  must  take  weak  food,  especially  gruel,  and  drink 
hydromel,  of  which,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  three  glasses, 
twice  in  winter  and  four  times  in  summer. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VOCAL  SOUNDS  AFTER  DEATH. 

M.  Maingault  states,  that,  in  experiments  made  with  the 
larynxian  tube,  he  had  occasion  to  observe  a  phenomenon  no¬ 
ticed  by  M.  Dutrochet,  namely,  that  when  air  was  forcibly 
thrown  into  the  lungs  of  a  dead  infant,  or  animal,  the  air,  when 
thrown  out  again  through  the  larynx,  produced  a  sound  similar 
to  that  produced  by  an  infant  or  animal  in  a  living  state. 

PRESERVATION  OF  BLOOD. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  blood  may  be  preserved,  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  sugar,  for  years,  when  placed  in  narrow¬ 
mouthed  bottles.  A  layer  of  oil  is  placed  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch  on  the  blood,  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

INOCULATION  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Veterinary  College 
at  Alfort  upon  this  subject.  A  horse,  two  dogs,  and  three  sheep. 


were  inoculated  with  the  saliva  of  a  sheep  affected  with  hydro¬ 
phobia,  at  various  stages  of  the  disease ;  but  no  symptoms  of  the 
malady  were  produced  on  the  animals  thus  experimented  upon. 

COMPARATIVE  WHOLESOMENESS  OF 
DIFFERENT  LIQUORS. 

Professor  Eaton  states,  that  from  some  observations  which 
he  made  on  the  effects  of  intemperance  upon  different  persons, 
he  thinks  the  following  results  clearly  established.  Those  who* 
drink  cyder,  wine,  perry,  brandy,  and  cyder  brandy,  present  red 
blocked,  and  highly  inflamed  surfaces.  Those  who  drink  gin 
become  pale  and  debilitated.  Those  who  drink  rum  are  at 
a  medium  in  this  respect.  Hence  he  infers  that,  although 
pure  alcohol  is  always  the  same,  there  is  something  combined 
with  it  which  gives  a  different  character  to  its  effects  ;  that  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  from  succulent  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches,  have  a  tendency  towards  the  surface;  that  the  juice 
from  farinaceous  seeds,  as  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  and  barley, 
cause  a  recession  of  the  fluid  towards  the  heart ;  and  that  when 
alcohol  is  derived  from  the  herbage  of  plants,  as  the  stalk  of  the 
sugar  cane,  its  effects  are  of  the  medium  kind. 

POROSITY  OF  THE  SKIN. 

From  microscopic  observations  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
skin  is  perforated  by  a  thousand  holes  in  a  square  inch.  If  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  be  estimated  at  ten  square  feet,  it  must 
contain  no  fewer  than  2,304,000  pores  ! 

CHINESE  MIDWIVES. 

The  accoucheurs  of  China  are  daring,  but  legal  murderesses. 
When  a  man  has  more  children  than  he  can  easily  maintain,  he 
directs  the  midwife  to  stifle  his  female  infant  in  a  basin  of  water 
as  soon  as  born:  and  the  old  hag  readily  complies  with  his 

commands. 

SQUINTING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Children,  when  they  first  begin  to  perceive,  always  turn 
anxiously  to  the  light.  Besides  the  agreeable  sensation,  the 
retina  is  strengthened  by  the  action  of  the  rays.  Whenever, 
therefore,  care  is  not  taken  so  to  place  the  infant  that  the  light 
may  not  strike  both  eyes  equally,  one  generally  becomes  stronger 
than  the  other;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  parents  and 
nurses  that  one  primary  cause  of  squinting  is  occasioned  by  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  above  rule. 

VINEGAR  AND  OPIUM. 


The  Persians,  and  others,  who  make  use  of  opium  to  excess, 
frequently  swallow  draughts  of  vinegar  immediately  after  opium. 
Dr.  Crump  observes,  that  when  a  patient  finds  himself  in  a  dis¬ 
tressed  situation,  he  has  recourse  to  a  piece  of  opium  as  big  as 
his  thumb,  and  immediately  afterwards  drinks  a  glass  of  vinegar. 
This  throws  him  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  every  extravagance  of 
mirth,  which  frequently  terminates  in  death. 

QUACKERY  NO  NOVELTY. 

The  collyrium  ofDanaus  was  sold  at  Constantinople  for  120 
mumismata,  and  the  colical  antidote  of  Nicostratus  for  two 
talents;  in  short,  we  find  an  unbounded  credulity  with  respect 
to  the  powers  of  most  medicines,  from  the  elixir  and  alkahest 
of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont,  to  the  tar-water  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  and  the  animal  mag¬ 
netism  of  Messrs.  Prescott. 

ARTIFICIAL  EARS  AND  EYES. 

Signor  Vorlez,  of  Florence,  when  a  very  old  man.  in  the  be* 
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ginning  of  the  last  century,  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  ear ;  he  also  constructed  an  artificial  eye. 

MILITARY  ACOUSTICS. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  were  formerly  practically  acquainted 
with  acoustics ;  for  by  the  means  of  a  long  ear  trumpet  placed 
on  the  ground,  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
"of  the  enemy’s  sentinels  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  them. 
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In  the  first  Number  of  the  u  Oracle  of  Health ,”  we 
made  some  allusions  to  the  melancholy  ease  of  Mr, 
Richardson,  of  York,  and  we  then  promised  to  resume 
the  subject  in  our  next  Number.  The  subject  is,  indeed, 
one  of  very  great  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  involves  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  That  man  must  be  differently 
constituted  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow-men,  and  callous 
to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  who  could  look  at  a  subject 
of  this  kind  with  indifference.  Medical  men,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  who  daily 
visit,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  useful  pro¬ 
fession,  the  hovels  of  poverty,  sickness,  and  wretchedness, 
know  full  well  how  many  human  beings  are  yearly 
sacrificed  in  this  country  at  the  shrine  of  empyricism. 
Morison  is,  indeed,  the  Prince  of  Quacks.  The  daring 
impudence  and  effrontery  of  this  man,  and  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  quite  cast  in  the  shade  the  shallow  and 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  Mesmer,  Perkins,  Monsieur 
Chabert,  the  Fire-King,  and  every  celebrated  juggler 
who  has  preceded  him. 

He  has  the  presumption  to  compare  himself  to  Galileo, 
and  the  great  Harvey,  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ! — 0  tempora  !  0  mores  /—If  the 
people  in  this  country  only  exercised  common  sense,  he 
would  not  dare  to  show  his  face  outside  the  door  of 
his  pretended  College. 

44  We  cure  all  diseases,”  says  this  President  and 
his  Vice, — (truly.  Vice  personified,) — 44  with  our  ve¬ 
getable  pills — madness,  eccentricity,  cholera,  vanish 
when  our  pills  are  swallowed  ;  and  even  fractured 
legs  and  dislocated  joints  cannot  withstand  the  wonderful 
virtues  of  the  Universal  Pill!”  Was  ever  such  daring 
quackery  known?  Perkins  professed  to  cure  all  diseases 
with  his  tracters, — Mesmer  professed  the  same  with  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism, — Prince  Hohenlohe/?r«ye,e?  all  diseases 
away — and  all  these  impostors  were  believed  by  thou¬ 
sands,  until  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  nothing  but 
jugglers!  Morison,  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  promises  to  do  the  same  with 
the  aid  of  his  Universal  Medicines  !  The  public,  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  medicine,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  injury 
which  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives  does  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Even  aloes  cannot  be  taken  by  one  in  thirty  with¬ 
out  pernicious  consequences  resulting.  Morison’s  pills 
consist  principally  of  two  powerful  drastic  purgatives — 


aloes  and  gamboge.  Let  any  man  look  at  our  works  on 
Pharmacy,  and  he  will  invariably  find  that  gamboge  is 
considered  a  very  dangerous  drug  to  be  indiscriminately 
used  ;  and  yet  this  fellow  has  the  impudence  to  say  that 
it  is  a  very  harmless  medicine.  What  does  he  know  of 
the  qualities  of  drugs, — a  man  unacquainted  with  the  A„ 
B.  C.  of  medical  science  ?  Aloes  has  a  peculiar  action  on 
the  lower  bowels,  and  frequently  we  have  seen  severe 
piles  produced  by  a  small  dose  of  this  medicine  \  and  what 
must  be  the  consequence,  when  thirty  of  Morison’s  pills 
are  taken?  Then,  again,  aloes,  and  particularly  gam¬ 
boge,  is  a  very  dangerous  drug  when  given  to  a  woman 
in  a  pregnant  condition,  as  it  produces  miscarriage 
and  other  evil  effects,— and  yet  this  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  himself,  says  that  pregnant  women 
may  take  the  pills  with  safety!!  We  intend  to  de¬ 
velop  e  the  true  character  of  these  mock  Ilygeists,  who 
infest  the  country,  and  in  our  next  number  we  will  recur 
again  to  the  subject,  and  we  promise  our  readers  a  rich 
treat.  Let  the  self-styled  Hygeists  reflect  on  what  has 
been  said,  and  then 

"  11  To  breakfast 
With  what  appetite  they  may.” 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  VACCINATING. 

BY  MONS.  MAGENDIE. 

The  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
vaccine  matter  into  the  system  are  two— viz.,  the  elevation  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  epidermis  (the  outer  skin  of  the  body),  and 
placing  some  of  the  virus  in  immediate  contact  with  the  subjacent 
blood  vessels  of  the  true  skin.  When  this  is  carefully  done, 
the  operation  is  most,  likely  to  succeed,  and  the  virus  seldom 
fails  to  be  transported  into  the  system.  It  is  important  that  the 
incision  should  never  be  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw 
blood  from  the  arm.  This  is  a  most  faulty  practice  ;  the  blood 
mixes  with  the  vaccine  matter,  dries,  perhaps,  and  prevents  it 
totally  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  dernis  (the  true  skin); 
the  operation  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  fails.  To  this  cause 
we  may  attribute  many  cases  of  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  vaccine 
matter  to  modify  or  prevent  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  in  the 
human  subject.  The  failure  of  this  grand  preventive  means 
should,  in  most  instances,  be  referred  to  the  careless  or  improper 
manner  in  which  vaccination  has  been  performed,  rather  than 
to  any  inherent  deficiency  in  the  means  itself.  However,  I  think 
it  is  advisable  to  vaccinate  a  second  time.  For  many  years  I  was 
a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  complete  preventive 
against  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  but  later  experience  has 
induced  me  to  alter  that  opinion.  I  have  seen  numerous  cases, 
both  in  private  practice,  and  in  the  hospital,  which  prove,  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  this  disease  may  occur  in  its  most  severe 
and  fatal  form  after  vaccination.  I  have  treated  several  patients 
in  whom  the  traces  of  former  vaccination  were  too  manifest  to  be 
mistaken,  yet  who  were  attacked  by  small-pox  in  its  worst  form; 
some  died,  others  recovered,  and  many  were  marked  by  this 
disgusting  disease.  These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  does  not  preserve  all  individuals  equally  from  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  or  that  the  effects  of  this  preventive  measure  are  lost- 
wear  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 

*  Notwithstanding  what  is  above  [stated  by  Magendie,  we 
should  advise  vaccination  in  all  cases.  It  does  fail  sometimes; 
but,  we  think,  this  is  owing  to  vaccination  being  performed  whilst 
the  infant  is  suffering  from  some  disease,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  its  effects  are  obviated.  The  Editors  of  the  “  Oracle  of 
Health"  will  always  feel  pleasure  in  vaccinating  children,  provided 
they  receive  timely  notice,  in  order  to  be  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  vaccine  virus.—  Editor  of  0,  H. 
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CAUSES  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY. 


Considering  that  the  human  frame  is  constructed  to  endure, 
in  many  cases,  for  CO,  70,  or  80  years,  it  must  seem  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  a  reflecting  mind,  that,  in  some  situations,  one-half  of 
all  that  are  born  should  die  before  attaining  maturity;  and  that, 
of  1000  infants  born  and  reared  in  London,  650  die  before  the 
age  of  10  years.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  a  rate 
of  mortality  was  designed  by  the  Creator  as  the  unavoidable  fate 
of  man;  for,  by  the  gradual  improvements  of  society,  and  a  closer 
observation  of  the  organic  laws,  the  proportion  ofdeaths  in  early  life 
has  already  been  greatly  reduced.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  pauper  infants  of  London  were  received  and  brought  up  in  the 
workhouses,  amidst  impure  air,  crowding,  and  want  of  proper 
food,  not  above  one  in  twenty-four  lived  to  be  a  year  old  ;  so  that, 
out  of  2800  received  into  them,  2660  died  yearly.  But  when  the 
conditions  of  health  came  to  be  a  little  better  understood,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  obliging  the  parish  officers 
to  send  the  infants  to  nurse  in  the  country ,  this  frightful  mor¬ 
tality  was  reduced  to  450,  instead  of  upwards  of  2600  !  Can 
evidence  stronger  than  this  be  required,  to  prove  that  bad  health 
frequently  arises  from  causes  which  man  may  often  be  able  to 
discover  and  remove,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  investigate  and  avoid  by  every  means  which  providence 
has  placed  within  his  reach?" 

(Extracted  from  Dr.  Combe’s  Principles  of  Physiology,  cj  c.) 


ON  THE  QUACKERIES  of  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM^ 

( Continued  from  our  last  Number  ) 


In  the  last  Number  of  the  “  Oracle  of  Health ,”  we  con¬ 
cluded  the  article  on  Animal  Magnetism  by  stating  the  remarkable 
effects  which  it  appeared  to  have  upon  those  who  were  subjected 
to  its  influence.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  after  witnessing 
the  operations  of  M.  Deslon,  observed  that  the  majority  of  pa¬ 
tients  who  experienced  the  most  violent  crises,  were  women, 
and  these  of  an  hysterical  or  highly  excitable  temperament,  and 
generally  amongst  the  most  ignorant  or  uninformed  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  convulsions  and  other  critical 
changes,  were  induced,  or  at  least  had  begun  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves  before  the  operator  had  entered  upon  his  manipulations. 
These  circumstances  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Commissioners. 
They  accordingly  placed  some  of  the  patients  who  had  formerly 
been  operated  upon,  in  a  private  room,  and  bandaged  their  eyes, 
and  they  were  in  this  state  subjected  to  the  magnetic  influence. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  found  that  the  patients  were 
no  longer  able  to  perceive  towards  what  part  of  the  body  the 
magnetic  influence  was  particularly  directed,  which  before  had 
always  been  the  case.  Some  fell  into  convulsions  before  M. 
Deslon  commenced  his  operations,  and  others  experienced  no 
effects  when  it  was  applied.  Some  facts  communicated  to  the 
Commissioners  by  M.  Segault,  an  eminent  physician  at  Paris 
place  the  power  of  the  imagination  in  a  strong  point  of  view. 
“  Having  announced,”  says  he,  “  in  a  pest-house  that  I  was  on 
adept  in  the  art  of  Mesmer,  I  produced  considerable  effect  upon 
a  lady  who  was  there.  The  voice  and  serious  air  which  I 
affected,  made  an  impression  upon  her  which  she  at  first 
attempted  to  conceal;  but  having  carried  my  hand  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  heart,  1  found  it  palpitating.  In  a  short  time  she 
had  a  fit,  so  powerfully  did  the  imagination  affect  her  system.” 
The  same  physician  observes,  that  being  one  day  in  a  parlour  at 
a  convent,  a  young  lady  said  to  him,  “  You  go  to  M.  Mesmer’s, 
1  hear  V ’  “  Yes,”  lie  replied,  “  and  I  can  magnetise  yvn  through 

the  grate  ;”  pointing  his  finger  towards  her  at  the  smne  time. 
She  was  alarmed,  grew  faint,  and  begged  him  to  desist ;  and  in 
fact,  her  emotion  was  so  great,  that,  had  he  persisted,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  she  would  have  been  seized  with  a  fit.  We  think  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  more  into  detail  with  respect  to  individual 


facts,  or  to  results  of  particular  experiments  ;  but  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  may.  feel  an  interest  in  developing  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  in  observing  the  powerful  influence 
which  it  exerts  over  the  physical  constitution,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  report  which  was  published  by 
the  Commissioners.  Bailly  drew  up  an  address  on  the  subject, 
which  was  delivered  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
concludes  with  the  following  just  reflections Man  possesses 
the  power  of  acting  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  of  agitating  their 
nerves,  and  of  even  throwing  them  into  convulsions ;  but  this 
action  is  not  to  be  considered  as  of  a  physical  nature.  We  can¬ 
not  perceive  that  it  depends  upon  any  communicated  fluid;  but 
it  appears  entirely  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  operate  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination.  It  is  an  action  which  is  almost 
always  productive  of  dangerous  consequences,  which  can  never 
be  admitted  into  philosophy,  and  which  it  is  useful  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  guard 
agains1  its  effects.  Magnetism  will  not,  however,  be  without 
its  advantages  to  that  philosophy  which  condemns  it,  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  an  additional  fact  in  the  history  of  the  errors  of 
the  human  mind,  and  exhibits  a  most  interesting  example  of  the 
power  of  the  imagination.” 


ON  SECRET  POISONING. 


In  the  year  1659,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.,  it 
was  observed  at  Rome,  that  many  young  married  women  became 
widows,  and  that  many  husbands  died  when  they  became  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  their  wives.  The  government  used  great  vigilance 
to  detect  the  poisoners,  and  suspicion  at  length  fell  upon  a  society 
of  young  wives,  w  hose  president  appeared  to  be  an  old  woman, 
who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  and  who  had  often  pre¬ 
dicted  very  exactly  the  death  of  many  persons.  By  means  of  a 
crafty  female,  their  practices  were  detected  ;  the  whole  society 
w  as  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  old  woman,  whose 
name  was  Spara,  and  four  others,  were  publicly  hanged.  This 
Spara  was  a  Sicilian,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  her  knowledge 
from  Zorfania,  at  Palermo.  Zorphania,  or  Zorfania,  was  an  in¬ 
famous  woman,  who  resided  first  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  t 
Naples.  She  sold  the  poison,  which  from  her  acquired  the 
name  of  Aqua  della  Zorfana,  but  she  distributed  her  prepara¬ 
tion  by  way  of  charity  to  such  wives  as  wished  to  have  other 
husbands.  From  four  to  six  drops  were  sufficient  to  destroy  a  man; 
and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  dose  could  be  so  proportioned  as  to 
operate  in  a  certain  time.  This  infamous  wretch  lived  to  a  great 
age,  but  she  was  at  last  dragged  from  a  monastery,  in  which  she 
had  taken  refuge,  and  put  to  the  torture,  when  she  confessed  her 
crime,  and  w  as  strangled. 


ON  POISONOUS  OYSTERS. 


“  Oysters  sometimes  acquire,”  says  Dr.  Christison,  “  inju¬ 
rious  properties  similar  to  those  of  muscles.  But  few  facts 
have  been  collected  regarding  them.  M.  Pasquier  has  mentioned 
some  cases  which  occurred  not  long  ago  at  Havre ,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  apparently,  of  an  artificial  oyster  bed  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  near  the  exit  of  the  drain  of  a  public  necessary.  Ano¬ 
ther  instance  of  their  deleterious  operation  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  at  Dunkirk,  at  least,  an  unusual  prevalence  of  colic,  bowel- 
complaint,  and  cholera,  was  believed  to  have  been  traced  to  an 
importation  of  unwholesome  oysters  from  the  Normandy  coast. 
Dr.  Landyh ,  the  physician  who  w-as  appointed  to  investigate  the 
point,  found  that  the  suspected  fish  contained  a  slimy  matter,  and 
that  the  membranes  were  retracted  from  the  shell  towards  the 
body  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Clarke  believes  that  even  wholesome 
oysters  have  a  tendency  to  act  injuriously  on  women  immediate¬ 
ly  after  delivery.  He  asserts  that  he  has  repeatedly  found  them 
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to  induce  apoplexy  or  convulsions  ;  that  the  symptoms  generally 
came  on  the  day  after  the  oysters  were  taken  ;  and  that  two  cases 
of  the  kind  proved  fatal.” 


THE  QUACKERIES  OF  HOMOOP ATHY, 

OR,  THE  ART  OP  CURING  DISEASE  BY  THE  TJSE  OF 
MEDICINES  IN  EACH  CASE,  WHICH  IN  A  PERSON 
IN  GOOD  HEALTH  WOULD  PRODUCE  A  SIMILAR 
DISEASE. 


Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  (he  founder  of  a  sect  termed  the 
homoopathists,  surpasses  the  heads  of  all  the  sects  that  ever 
flourished,  or  that  have  been  forgotten,  in  the  boldness  of  his 
assertions,  the  careless  extravagance  of  his  deductions,  and  the 
scorn  with  which  he  regards  all  whom  he  fails  to  persuade. 
According  to  the  doctrine  thus  presented  to  the  hitherto  deluded 
followers  of  physic,  the  art  of  curing  diseases  consists  of  the 
employment  of  medicines  in  each  case,  which  in  a  person  in  good 
health  would  produce  a  similar  disease.  There  is,  we  think,  an 
ancient  proverb,  which  comprehends  the  grand  principle  of  ho- 
moopathy — “  what  will  cause  a  fever  will  cure  a  fever;1’  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  appears  at  first  sight  hardly  more  reasonable  than 
if  one  were  to  say,  what  will  make  a  man  drunk  will  make  a 
man  sober  ;  or,  what  will  break  a  man’s  leg  will  set  it.  Although, 
as  is  the  case  with  any  assumed  general  principle,  a  few'  specious 
facts  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  it,  or  its  truth  may  be  admitted 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  instances,  no  one  who  reflects  on 
the  methods  now,  by  universal  consent,  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  the  large  and  important  class  of  febrile  and  acute  inflammatory 
diseases,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  a  principle  from  w  hich  these 
and  all  surgical  diseases  must  be  excluded,  has  no  claim  to  be 
looked  upon  as  general.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a 
mind  which  can  calmly  entertain  such  a  delusion,  should  believe 
that  medicines  daily  used  with  the  effect  desired  in  using  them, 
would  be  more  useful,  nay,  more  energetic,  if  employed  in  doses 
of  a  million,  a  trillion,  or  a  decillion  times  more  minute.  Even 
of  this  extraordinary  diminution  of  dose,  and  of  its  good  effects, 
some  examples  may  be  adduced,  which  all  must  admit — that  of 
mineral  waters,  for  instance,  although  we  are  not  sure  that  Hah¬ 
nemann  has  availed  himself  of  it.  But,  in  this  case,  small  doses 
are  useful  where  large  doses  of  the  ingredients  of  the  water 
would  be  positively  hurtful;  and  there  is  something,  too,  in  the 
chemistry  of  nature  not  yet  perfectly  imitated  by  art.  In  many 
of  the  cases  appealed  to  by  the  homoopathists  (mercury,  henbane, 
&c.,  being  employed),  large  doses  are  given  daily  with  the  best 
consequences,  and  with  the  same  description  of  cases  in  which 
the  followers  of  Hahnemann  would  divide  a  single  dose  into 
portions  sufficiently  numerous  for  all  the  patients  in  all  the  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  world.  Still  the  narrow  principle  is  again  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  universal,  undeniable,  and  now  first  revealed  to  man¬ 
kind.  According  to  the  principle  of  these  men,  we  ought  to  give 
ardent  spirits  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  because  spirits  when 
given  to  a  person  in  health  will  produce  this  disease,  and  arsenic 
in  cases  of  stomach  inflammation,  and  aloes  in  piles.  That  a 
sect,  advocating  such  preposterous  notions  should  obtain  for  a 
moment  a  sane  person  to  listen  to  them,  will  alone  be  credited 
when  we  reflect  on  the  success  which  attended  the  quackeries  of 
St.  John  Long  and  Morison.  In  this  country,  it  appears  that  the 
more  astonishing  a  person’s  professions  are,  the  more  numerous 
will  be  his  followers. 


AMERICAN  MODE  OF  APPLYING  LEECHES. 

The  following  observations  we  copy  from  the  Boston  Med. 

Intel. 

“Few  practitioners  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  aware  of 
the  immense  utility  of  the  application  of  leeches  in  cases  of 


local  congestion  and  inflammation.  In  our  cities  they  are  used 
much  more  freely  than  in  the  country ;  and  that  our  brethren 
who  are  not  acquain'ed  with  the  facilities  afforded  in  our  practice 
by  these  animals,  may  judge  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  among  us,  we  would  inform  them  that  our  neighbour  paid 
his  apothecary  36  dollars  for  the  leeches  alone  which  were  had 
in  his  family  the  last  year.  The  cause  of  the  infrequency  of 
their  use  in  the  country  is,  we  apprehend,  the  difficulty  which 
attends  the  application  of  them.  The  part  to  which  they  are  to 
be  attached  should  fitst  be  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water 
and  meal,  until  the  matter  of  perspiration,  or  the  effluvia  of  any 
medicated  liquor,  is  entirely  removed.  It  should  then  be  wiped 
dry,  and  bathed  fora  few  moments  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and 
then  rabbed  with  a  small  piece  of  raw  fresh  beef;  a  dozen 
punctures  should  next  be  made  with  a  lancet,  just  deep  enough 
to  draw  the  blood,  and  the  phial  which  contains  the  animals  in 
pure  water  should  be  presented.  By  holding  it  a  few  moments 
they  will  be  found  to  attach  themselves  readily,  and  much  time 
and  trouble  be  saved  which  must  inevitably  be  wasted  if  the 
original  method  is  pursued. 


DR.  FRANKLIN’S  RULES  FOR  HAVING 
PLEASANT  DREAMS. 

Dr.  Franklin’s  rules  for  sleeping  well  and  having  pleasant 
dreams  are— 1.  To  eat  moderately.  2.  To  use  thinner  and 
more  porous  bed-clothes,  which  will  suffer  the  perspirable 
matter  more  easily  to  pass  through  them— and,  3.  If  you  are 
awakened  by  any  accident  and  cannot  easily  sleep  again,  get 
out  of  bed,  beat  up  and  turn  your  pillow,  shake  the  bed-clothes 
well,  with  at  least  twenty  shakes,  then  throw  the  bed  open  and 
leave  it  to  cool ;  in  the  meanwhile  walk  about  your  chamber 
undressed,  till  your  skin  has  had  lime  to  discharge  its  load,  which 
it  will  do  sooner,  as  the  air  may  be  drier  and  cooler:  when  you 
begin  to  feel  the  cold  air  unpleasant,  then  return  to  your  bed 
and  you  will  soon  fall  asleep,  and  your  sleep  will  be  sweet  and 
pleasant.  If  you  are  too  indolent  to  get  out  of  bed,  you  may, 
instead  of  it,  lift  up  your  bed-clothes  with  one  arm  and  leg,  so 
to  draw  in  a  good  deal  of  fresh  air,  and  by  letting  them  fall, 
force  it  out  again.  This  repeated  twenty  times,  will  so  clear 
them  of  the  perspirable  matter  they  have  imbibed,  as  to  permit 
your  sleeping  for  sometime  afterwards.  But  this  latter  method 
is  not  equal  to  the  former. 


ON  SLEEPING  AT  NIGHT. 

It  is  observed  by  Valangin  on  diet,  that  in  order  to  prove  the 
advantage  of  sleeping  in  the  night  and  reserving  (he  day  for 
labour  and  action,  we  need  only  compare  the  looks  and  healthy 
state  of  people  in  the  country,  who  follow  that  plan,  with  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  keep  awake  till  midnight  and 
pass  a  proportionable  quantity  of  next  day  in  sleep,  and  who 
are  always  wan,  pale,  and  often  ailing.  Many  persons  allege 
that  in  going  to  bed  at  regular  hours,  they  must  exclude 
themselves  from  all  fashionable  society ;  but,  as  Adair  justly 
observes,  they  have  the  alternative  either  to  be  fashionable 
invalids,  or  out  of  fashion  but  in  health. 


LONDON  BREAD. 

London  bread  has  a  great  tendency  to  promote  costiveness.  It 
is  commonly  watered  with  a  solution  of  alum,  to  render  it  light, 
and  to  give  it  whiteness.  Pieces  of  undissolved  alum  have  often 
been  found  in  London  bread;  and  the  dealers  of  alum  will  in 
general  acknowledge,  that  they  sell  more  of  that  article  to  the 
baker,  than  to  all  the  other  manufactories  put  together. 
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NEW  BREAD  DIFFICULT  OF  DIGESTION. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  that  few  things  are  more 
difficult  of  digestion  than  new  bread.  Everything  which  by 
mastication  forms  a  tenacious  paste  is  difficult  of  digestion,  being 
slowly  pervaded  by  the  juice  secreted  in  the  coat  of  the  stomach. 
So  difficult  of  digestion  is  such  a  paste,  that  I  have  known  more 
than  one  dyspeptic,  whose  stomach  could  not  digest  new  bread, 
when  it  was  soaked  in  melted  butter.  Here  one  of  the  articles 
most  difficult  of  digestion,  was  more  easily  digested  than  the 
tenacious  paste  which  its  preserve  presented.  Even  bread  suf¬ 
ficiently  old  is  frequently  oppressive,  if  taken  alone,  and  in 
considerable  quantity.  It  still  forms  a  mass  not  very  readily 
pervaded. 


GOOD  PRACTICE  IN  CASES  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 


In  the  state  of  New  York,  says  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  we  have  a  statute  which  places  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  habitual  drunkards  under  the  care  of  the  Chancellor,  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  lunatics.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  each  town  may,  when  they  discover  any  person  to  be  an 
habitual  drunkard,  apply  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  exercise  of 
his  power  and  jurisdiction.  And  in  certain  cases,  when  the 
person  considers  himself  agrieved,  it  may  be  investigated  by  six 
freeholders,  whether  he  is  actually  what  he  describes  himself  to 
be  ;  and  their  declaration  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact. 


INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  VINEGAR. 

That  vinegar  is  destructive  to  the  human  stomach,  is  known 
by  its  effects  on  plump  healthy  females,  who,  from  a  silly  desire 
of  looking  delicate,  that  is  sickly,  swallow  daily  large  draughts 
of  vinegar.  This  innocent  practice  only  ruins  the  digestive 
faculty  ;  and  thereby  deprives  the  system  of  its  regular  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  only  standard  of  beauty  is  high  health.  Dr. 
Beddoes  tells  us,  that  in  some  of  the  boarding  schools  in 
England,  a  keen  appetite,  and  its  consequerices,  embonpoint ,  is 
held  up  by  the  mistress  as  a  dreadful  evil ;  and  that  starvation 
and  vinegar  are  encouraged,  instead  of  being  severely  denounced 
Emaciation,  thus  induced,  levels  to  consumption. 


ANECDOTE  of  the  DUCHESS  of  PORTSMOUTH. 

When  an  eminent  physician,  Sir  Charles  Learborough,  was 
consulted  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  what  remedy  he  w'ould 
recommend  for  indigestion,  he  jocosely  answered,  el  You  must 
eat  less,  or  use  more  exercise,  or  take  physic,  or  be  sick.” 


EFFECT  OF  HOT  LIQUIDS  ON  THE  TEETH. 

It  is  a  popular  idea  that  Lot  liquids  injure  the  teeth  ;  but  Dr. 
Paris  observes  in  his  work  on  Diet,  that  he  entertains  great 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  Ribe,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Amanitates  Academic®,  observes,  that  e<  Man  is  the  only  animal 
accustomed  to  hot  food,  and  almost  the  only  one  affected  with 
carious  teeth.”  This  is  far  from  being  true  ;  the  term  of  life  in 
all  the  graminivorous  classes  appears  to  be  principally  limited 
by  the^decay  of  the  teeth,  and  forms  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  prolongation  of  their  existence  much  beyond  the  term  when 
they  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of  their  kind.  In  the  ele¬ 
phant,  whose  duration  of  life  exceeds  man,  a  peculiar  provision 
is  found  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  teeth. 


EFFECTS  OF  CONFINEMENT  IN  CURING 

INSANITY. 

The  ancients  understood  the  necessity  of  a  specific  treatment 
for  mental  disorders,  and  have  left  us  excellent  instructions,  in 
their  writings,  on  the  place  of  abode,  and  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane.  Cullen,  amongst  the  moderns, 
has  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  confining  them,  and  separating 
them  from  their  relations  and  friends.  Willis,  who  acquired 
such  great  celebrity  by  having  assisted  towards  the  happy  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  first  attack  of  madness  experienced  by  George  III., 
unfurnished  the  King’s  apartments,  dismissed  his  courtiers  and 
domestics,  and  had  him  attended  by  strange  servants.  Willis 
asserts,  that  insane  persons  from  the  continent,  who  came  to  seek 
his  advice,  got  well  more  frequently  than  Englishmen,  his 
countrymen. 


aHgfoergi  to  ComgjJonirontsi. 

f<  A.  L.  C.”  is  thanked  for  his  kind  suggestions,  as  well  as  his 
flattering  commendations.  It  will  be  our  object  to  make  the 
‘  Oracle  of  Health'  a  medium  of  conveying  a  very  choice  selec¬ 
tion  of  medical  matter. 

“  An  Invalid  ’  has  been  quacked  out  of  his  money  and  health. 
Let  him  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  three  times 
daily,  and  let  us  hear  again  from  him  next  week  :  — 

Compound  decoction  of  aloes. . . .  2  oz. 


Infusion  of  quassia .  1  oz. 

Water  . . .  1  oz. 

Mix  for  a  mixture. 


il  An  old  Man’s”  communication  has  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  Journal, 
and  if  he  will  send  his  address,  he  will  receive  a  letter  by  post. 

“  Ann  Jones”  appears  to  be  labouring  under  Tic  Doloureux. 
As  she  appears  to  reside  near  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  she  had 
better  at  once  place  herself  under  the  care  of  the  Physician  of 
that  Establishment. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  of  several  very  intelligent  Corres¬ 
pondents,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  those  who  wish  their  cases  to 
be  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Physicians,  must  forward  an  account 
of  their  cases  to  the  Editor  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and 
they  will  be  answered  in  the  number  following. 

“  J.  A.  B.”  will  see,  upon  reflection,  the  impropriety  of  allu* 
ding  to  the  subject  of  his  letter  in  this  publication. 

We  feel  grateful  to  the  Public  Press  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  pleased  to  notice  our  bumble  efforts.  We 
hope,  by  our  future  endeavours,  to  merit  the  kind  anticipations 
of  our  contemporaries.  We  feel  convinced,  that  if  we  deserve 
success,  the  Public  Press  of  this  country  will  lend  their  aid  in 
promoting  the  object  of  this  publication. 

“  Alexander.”  If  the  tightness  across  the  chest  is  attended 
with  pain  when  a  long  breath  is  taken,  a  blister  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  chest.  For  the  cough,  two  of  these  pills  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day  : — 

Compound  Squill  pill,  one  drachm. 

Powdered  Foxglove,  grains,  four. 

Mix,  and  divide  in  24  pills.  If  the  bowels  are  confined,  they 
must  be  opened  by  five  grains  of  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth.  Write  again. 

“  Y.  Y.,”  Argyle-street,  w-ill  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
following  injection  three  times  daily : — 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  grains  8. 

Rose  Water,  6  oz. — Mix. 

To  the  warts  may  be  applied  lunar  caustic.  W  rite  again  if  not 
belter. 


Notice  ‘.—All  booksellers  in  the  country,  who  wish  to  become 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  this  work ,  must  send  their  names  to  the 
Publisher  immediately . 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-streef, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for,  and  practise  on,  himself” — Howard. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  TUMOUR  IN  THE  EYE. 

[Illustrative  of  the  Engraving.) 


In  the  (l  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,”  some  years  back,  we 
find  related  an  account  ot  a  very  singular  case  of  tumour  of  the 
©ye,  of  which  we  have  this  week  given  our  readers  an  engraving. 
Dr.  Bouttatz,  who  directed  public  attention  to  this  case  of 
disease,  observes,  that  “during  my  residence  in  Switzerland, 
in  1797,  I  frequently  met  a  man,  from  whose  left  eye  an  uncom¬ 
mon  excrescence  depended  ;  but  whenever  I  met  him,  I  was 
prevented  from  more  minutely  examining  him,  as  the  company 
in  which  I  was  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  monstrous  tumour, 
which  indeed  had  a  most  dreadful  appearance.  Being,  however, 
impatient  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  this  man,  I  appointed  him 
to  meet  me  at  Morge,  where  the  family  staid  a  considerable  time, 
and  where  I  examined  his  eye  and  found  it  in  the  following 
state.  It  depended  from  the  left  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  bag  ;  its 
shape  resembled  that  of  a  pear,  and  had  at  the  lower  extremity 
a  small  protuberance.  This  bag  was  7*  inches  long,  and  Si 
inches  in  circumference.  The  point  of  this  bag  was  hard,  but 
V  OL.  I.  £.T,  Shackell,  Wiat-oSlicc  Court,] 


it  gradually  grew  softer  as  it  approximated  the  eye.  Within  the 
distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  eye,  it  felt  hollow,  which 
made  me  hope  that  the  bag  did  not  take  its  origin  from  the  surface 
of  the  cornea.  This  excrescence  could  be  easily  removed  in  any 
direction,  and  its  colour  exactly  agreed  with  the  complexion  of 
the  face,  which  was  of  a  fawny  hue.  The  man  generally  made 
use  of  a  cloth  to  support  the  excrescence,  the  weight  of  which, 
as  he  (old  me,  seemed  to  be  drawing  the  eye  out  of  its  socket. 
Ife  was  45  years  old,  and  had  been  afflicted  15  years  with  this 
tumour,  which  he  supposed  was  caused  by  an  inflammation  of 
the  eye.  This  inflammation  was  of  long  duration,  though  not 
violent,  and  when  it  subsided,  a  skin  began  to  grow  upon  the 
eye,  and  gradually  increasing,  by  degrees  expanded  itself, 
without  being  attended  with  intense  pain.  He  felt,  however,  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  head,  and  in  the  socket  of  his  eye,  accompanied 
with  a  sensation  as  if  something  was  drawing  it  out  of  its  orbit. 
He  assured  me  that  he  could  distinguish  day  from  night  with  this 
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eye,  notwithstanding  the  bag  that  enclosed  it,  and  he  even  could 
perceive  when  a  lighted  candle  was  brought  into  the  room. 
This  information  made  me  conclude  that  the  bag  did  not  cover 
the  whole  superficies  of  the  pupil,  which  very  probably  was 
perfectly  sound.  On  examining  the  bag,  i  found  that  towards 
the  interior  corner  its  substance  seemed  to  be  thinner  than  in  the 
lower  parts;  and  upon  putting  my  thumb  upon  that  part,  by 
means  of  which  the  man  could  distinguish  light  from  darkness, 
he  could  not  see.  This  induced  me  to  think  that  the  man  might 
be  delivered  from  his  singular  burden  by  means  of  an  operation. 
I  intimated  my  opinion  to  him,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to 
submit  to  it.  I  offered  him  money,  if  he  would  only  permit  me  to 
make  an  incision  in  that  part  of  the  bag  through  which  he  could 
distinguish  light  from  darkness,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his 
eye  was  injured  or  not;  but  all  that  1  urged  was  to  no  effect. 
He  left  me,  and  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  him  again. 

“  After  the  lapse  of  eight  days  the  man  came  to  me  again, 
informing  me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  10  the 
operation,  if  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  some  money. 

“  Before  I  commenced  the  operation,  I  tied  a  bandage  over  the 
sound  eye,  and  then  made  an  incision  with  a  bistoury  in  the 
internal  corner  of  the  eye,  where  the  person  could  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  across  the  excrescence  close  to  the  eye.  I 
had  scarcely  penetrated  a  few  lines,  before  l  found  that  the  ex¬ 
crescence  was  hollow,  and  that  there  was  a  considerable  cavity 
between  it  and  the  eye.  Having  enlarged  the  incision  so  much 
that  I  could  conveniently  introduce  a  finger,  and  cleanse  the 
wound  with  a  sponge,  the  person  told  me  that  he  could  see  a 
little;  which  confirmed  me  in  my  hope  that  the  eye  would  be 
found  uninjured.  The  further  I  proceeded  in  my  operation,  the 
more  firmly  was  I  convinced  that  the  eye  was  perfectly  sound, 
in  making  the  incision,  I  took  care  to  follow  the  shape  of  the  eye, 
and  to  lay  it  open  as  much  as  possible. 

“As  soon  as  1  had  performed  a  circular  incision,  the  bag  was 
entirely  detached  from  the  eye.  I  left  just  as  much  of  the  ex¬ 
crescence  as  was  required  to  heal  the  edges  of  the  wound  without 
injuring  the  eye. 

“The  bleeding  was  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the  wound, 
but  my  patient,  nevertheless,  fainted  away  for  about  five  minutes. 
1  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  cleanse  the  wound,  and 
to  examine  the  eye  more  minutely,  when  I  found  that  the 
excrescence  had  not  been  anything  else  but  an  unnatural  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  conjunctiva  (the  first  coat  of  the  eye),  which 
probably  had  separated  itself  from  the  eye,  and  formed  that  bag. 

“  it  would  be  highly  important  to  know  what  external  remedies 
were  applied  in  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation,  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  this  information  one  cannot 
expect  to  obtain  from  an  ignorant  patient,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  of  many  years  standing,  and  many  particulars 
necessary  to  be  known  have  escaped  the  memory. 

“My  patient  soon  recovered  from  his  swoon.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  violent  inflammation,  as  he  was  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  I  ordered  him  to  lose  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and 
apply  cold  lotions  to  the  eye.  I  also  kept  the  eye- lids  open  by 
means  of  sticking  plaister,  to  prevent  them  from  irritating  (he 
wound,  and  occasioning  a  violent  inflammation.  The  eye-lids, 
especially  the  lower  one,  were  distended  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

“  I  directed  my  patient  to  take  ten  grains  of  nitre  every  three 
hours,  and  to  bathe  his  feet  in  warm  water  and  mustard,  in  older 
to  excite  a  counter  stimulus  and  assist  in  abating  the  inflammation 
of  the  eye.  Towards  evening  the  patient  complained  of  violent 
pain  in  the  cavity  of  his  eye,  and  in  his  head.  His  pulse  was 
extremely  strong  and  full,  which  induced  me  to  bleed  him  a 
second  time,  and  to  draw  about  eight  ounces  of  blood.  Instead  of 
the  cold  lotions,  I  directed  emollient  cataplasms  of  mallows  and 
camomile  to  be  applied.  His  pain  was  very  violent  at  night,  and 
he  could  not.  sleep  till  towards  morning.  The  next  day  the  pain 
was  less  violent ;  the  dressing  was  not  changed  ;  the  nitre  was 
continued  ;  and  a  common  glyster  injected,  in  order  to  keep  the 
body  open. 

ie  The  pain  was  inconsiderable  on  the  third  day.  I  opened  the 


dressing,  when  1  found  the  edges  of  the  wound  inflamed,  and 
very  much  swelled.  The  eye  was  red  and  inflamed  ;  the  eye-lids 
were  swelled,  and  somewhat  inflamed.  I  ordered  the  emollient 
remedies  to  be  continued  ;  and  as  the  patient  was  costive,  I  pre¬ 
scribed  a  purgative,  which  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
swelling  had  abated  the  next  day,  and  the  eye  was  less  inflamed. 
The  patient  informed  me  that  he  had  slept  well.  The  diet  was 
antiphlogistic.  As  the  edges  of  the  wound  began  to  suppurate, 
and  the  pain  had  considerably  abated,  the  eye  was  dressed  twice 
a  day;  and  as  the  suppuration  now  grew  more  copious  every 
day,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  danger  appeared,  I  caused  the  edges 
of  the  wound  to  be  moistened  at  different  times  with  a  weak 
solution  of  lead,  in  order  to  check  its  progress.  The  eye 
was  washed  with  a  composition  of  opium  and  rose  water,  in 
order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  matter  which  issued  upon  it  from  the 
wound. 

“A  few  days  after  the  solution  of  lead  was  increased,  I  pre¬ 
scribed  gentle  purgatives,  and  directed  my  patient  to  observe  the 
most  rigorous  anti-inflammatory  diet.  The  continuation  of  this 
treatment  soon  made  the  edges  of  the  wound  cicatrize  ;  but  the 
more  they  cicatrized,  the  more  did  the  patient  complain  of  pain  in 
the  eye,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not  at  first  discover;  but 
when  I  examined  the  eye  more  closely,  I  found  that  the  pain  was 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  wound  producing  a  pressure 
upon  the  eye,  which  determined  me  to  raise  the  edge  of  the 
wound  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  split  it  with  a  bistoury. 
The  patient  derived  instant  relief  from  this  operation,  and  his 
pain  left  him  entirely.  The  incision  healed  in  a  short  time, 
without  any  bad  consequences  arising  therefrom.  The  proud 
flesh,  which  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  wound,  being 
extirpated  by  means  of  caustics,  the  wound  healed  very  fast,  and 
became  as  it  were  cartilaginous.  Although  the  eye-lids  were 
considerably  distended,  yet  they  did  not  entirely  cover  the  edge 
of  the  excrescence. 

“  When  1  had  performed  the  operation,  I  opened  the  bag 
lengthways,  in  order  to  examine  it.  It  was  filled  with  a 
lardaceous  substance  from  the  point  up  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  eye,  and  very  much  resembled  a  steatoma,  from  which 
it  however  differed  by  (he  appearance  of  the  fatty  substance, 
which  was  not  smooth  like  lard,  but  granulated  and  uneven. 
The  point  of  the  excrescence  had  a  protuberance  which  is  well 
represented  in  the  plate.  The  part  where  it  adhered  to  the  eye 
was  hollow.  The  surface  of  the  excrescence  was  membraneous, 
and  contracted  in  wrinkles,  weighing  two  pounds  and  two  ounces. 
In  form  it  resembled  a  hydrocele.  * 


ATTENTION  TO  THE  SKIN  NECESSARY  TO 

HEALTH. 


If  one-tenth  of  the  persevering  attention  and  labour  bestowed, 
to  so  much  purpose,  in  rubbing  down  and  currying  the  skins  of 
horses,  were  bestowed  by  the  human  race  in  keeping  themselves 
in  good  condition,  and  a  little  attention  were  paid  to  diet  and 
clothing,  colds,  nervous  diseases,  and  stomach  complaints  would 
cease  to  form  so  large  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  human  miseries. 
Man  studies  the  nature  of  other  animals,  and  adapts  his  conduct 
to  their  constitution  ;  himself  he  continues  ignorant  of,  and  ne¬ 
glects.  He  c  nsiders  himself  as  being  of  a  superior  order,  and 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  organization  which  regulate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  inferior  animals  ;  but  this  conclusion  is  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  pride,  ami  not  a  just  inference  from  the  premises 
on  which  it  is  ostensibly  founded.  If  the  bath  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  soap  and  water  may  be  obtained  every  where,  and  leave 
no  apology  for  neglecting  the  skin  ;  or,  if  the  constitution  be 
delicate,  water  and  vinegar,  or  water  and  salt,  used  daily,  form 


*  The  appearance  of  the  eye  after  the  operation,  and  the  tumour 
when  cut  open,  will  be  represented  in  the  engraving  which  will 
appear  in  the  “  Oracle  of  Health ”  next  week. 
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an  excellent  and  safe  means  of  cleansing  and  gently  stimulating 
the  skin ;  to  the  invalid  they  are  highly  beneficial,  when  the 
nature  of  the  indisposition  does  not  render  them  improper.  A 
rough  and  rather  coarse  towel  is  a  very  useful  addition  in 
bathing.  Few  of  those  who  have  steadiness  enough  to  keep  up 
the  action  of  the  skin  by  the  above  means,  and  to  avoid  strongly 
exciting  causes,  will  ever  suffer  from  colds,  sore  throats,  or 
similar  complaints;  whilst,  as  a  means  of  restoring  healh,  they 
are  often  incalculably  serviceable. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  lias,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
had  extensive  experience  in  his  oun  person  of  the  connection 
between  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  health  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
can  speak  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  attending  to  the  condition 
of  the  skin  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  Many  affections 
of  a  consumptive  character  are  preceded  or  begin  by  a  deficiency 
of  vital  action  in  the  skin  and  extremities,  and  a  consequent 
feeling  of  coldness  in  the  feet  and  on  the  surface,  and  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  colds  from  apparently  inadequate  causes,  often  long 
before  any  pressing  symptom,  directly  connected  with  the  lungs, 
occur  to  attract  notice.  In  this  state  means  systematically  di¬ 
rected  to  restoring  the  circulation  on  the  surface  of  the  body  will 
frequently  be  successful  in  warding  off  consumption  ;  and  even 
when  the  disease  is  formed,  the  same  means  will  help  to  prolong 
life  and  relieve  suffering,  while  they  will  go  far  to  effect  a  cure 
in  those  chronic  affections  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  which  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  consumption,  and  which,  if  not  properly 
managed,  lead  to  fatal  consequences. — Dr.  Combe. 


CELS  US  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY* 

(Continued from,  our  last  Number.) 

“  There  is  another  species  of  insanity  which  admits  oflonger 
duration,  because  for  the  most  part  it  begins  without  fever :  it 
consists  of  sadness,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  diabetes. 
Blood-letting  in  this  is  beneficial :  if  any  circumstance  impede 
this,  the  first  remedy  is  abstinence,  the  second  is  a  purge,  with 
white  hellebore  and  a  vomit.  After  either  of  these  remedies, 
friction  must  be  administered  twice  a  day  ;  and  if  he  be  vigorous, 
frequent  exercise  also,  and  a  vomit  on  an  empty  stomach.  Food 
of  the  middle  class  is  to  be  given,  without  wine;  which,  as  I 
have  often  used  this  last  term,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it 
is  the  weakest  may  be  given,  provided  the  patient  be  not  confined 
to  that  alone :  that  the  most  nulricious  are  withheld  only,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  as  open  as  possible; 
all  terrors  must  be  removed,  and  rather  good  prospects  field  out ; 
cheerful  entertainment  must  be  sought  for,  out  of  fabulous  tales, 
and  sports,  with  which  he  used  to  be  delighted  when  in  health: 
if  there  be  any  of  his  own  works,  they  must  be  extolled,  and 
placed  before  him:  his  unfounded  apprehensions  must  be  re¬ 
moved  in  a  mild  manner :  he  must  be  occasionally  admonished 
about  those  things  themselves  which  render  him  anxious,  why 
they  may  not  be,  cause  of  gladness  rather  than  of  anxiety.  If 
fever  also  have  acceded,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  other  fevers. 

“  The  third  species  of  insanity  is  the  longest  of  these,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  impede  the  vital  functions,  and  which  is  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  robust  constitution.  But  there  are  two  species  cf  this 
itself;  for  some  are  derived  from  a  disordered  mind— such  were 
the  ravings  of  Ajax  and  Orestes,  as  related  by  the  poet ;  others 
are  disordered  in  their  reason.  If  phantoms  mislead  the  mind, 
first  of  all  must  be  observed  whether  they  be  sad  or  merry.  In 
sadness,  black  hellebore  ought  to  be  given  as  a  purgative;  but  in 
the  merry  species,  white  hellebore,  to  excite  vomiting,  and  that 
must  be  added  to  bread,  if  the  patient  will  not  take  it  in  a  potion ; 
by  which  he  may  be  the  more  easily  deceived  ;  for  if  he  be  well 
purged,  it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  relieve  the  disease.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  first  administration  of  white  hellebore  have  benefited 
little,  after  some  interval  it  ought  to  be  repeated  Neither  should 
we  be  ignorant,  that  this  disease  is  more  mild  when  attended 


with  laughter,  than  with  melancholy.  It  is  an  established  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  when  a  patient  is  to  be 
purged  in  the  inferior  parts,  that  his  bowels  must  be  opened  first, 
if  afterwards  they  must  be  confined. 

But  if  it  be  mental  alienation,  some  are  best  cured  by 
correction.  When  he  has  said  or  done  any  thing  wrong,  he  must 
he  chastised  by  hunger,  chains,  and  stripes.  He  must  be  made 
to  attend,  and  to  learn  of  something  that  he  may  remember;  for 
by  this  it  will  happen  that  by  degrees  he  will  be  led  to  consider 
what  he  may  be  doing.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  this  malady  to  be 
put  in  sudden  dread,  and  in  general  whatever  disturbs  the  mind 
by  a  violent  shock,  for  a  change  may  be  effected  when  the  mind 
is  withdrawn  from  that  state  in  which  it  has  been.  It  is  also  of 
some  importance,  whether  the  patient  himself  laugh  occasionally 
without  any  cause,  or  whether  he  be  sad  and  dejected  ;  for  (he 
hilarity  of  insanity  is  treated  better  by  those  terrors,  which  l 
have  mentioned  above.  If  it  be  an  extreme  case  of  sadness, 
gentle  but  long  continued  friction  twice  a  day,  does  good  :  also 
cold  water  poured  over  the  head  and  the  body  lowered  in  water 
and  oil. 

It  is  a  general  rule  for  insane  persons  to  be  exercised 
violently,  to  applying  continued  friction,  neither  to  eat  fat  meat, 
nor  take  wine  ;  after  purging  to  take  the  lightest  possible  food, 
from  the  middle  class  ;  that  they  ought  neither  to  be  alone  nor 
among  strangers,  whom  they  either  despise  or  regard  with 
indifference;  that  they  ought  to  change  their  climates,  and  if 
reason  return,  to  exercise  by  annual  peregrination.  It  does 
happen  though  rarely,  that  insanity  is  the  result  of  terror,  which 
genus  of  insanity  is  of  a  similar  species  to  the  last  mentioned , 
and  to  be  treated  with  similar  diet:  except  that  in  this  kind  oi 
insanity,  wine  may  be  administered  to  advantage. 


ACCOUNT  OF  MR.  MADDEN’S  VISIT  TO  THE 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  GRAND  CAIRO. 


One  of  the  first  places  which  I  visited  in  Cairo  was  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  ;  Mr.  Salt  s  Janissary  accompanied  me,  and  I  believe  no 
eye  hath  ever  witnessed,  elsewhere,  such  a  melancholy  spectacle 
as  this  shocking  place  affords.  The  keeper  made  repeated  ob¬ 
jections  to  my  admission ;  he  said  no  Frank  had  ever  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  in  ;  but  the  name  of  the  hakim  of  the  English  consul, 
and  half-a-dozen  piastres  to  boot,  removed  bis  scruples.  I  was 
led  from  one  passage  to  another;  door  after  door  was  unbarred  ; 
the  keeper  armed  himself  with  a  courbach — a  whip  trade  of  one 
solid  thong  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus;  and  we  at  length 
got  to  an  open  round  court,  round  which  the  dungeons  of  the 
lunatics  were  situated.  Some  who  were  not  violent  were  walking 
unfettered  ;  but  the  poor  wretches  within  were  chained  by  the 
neck  to  the  liars  of  the  grated  windows.  The  keeper  went  round 
as  he  would  do  in  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  rattling  the  chain 
at  the  windows  to  rouse  the  inmates,  and  dragging  them  to  it  when 
they  were  tardy  in  approaching. 

One  madman  spat  at  me  as  I  passed  his  cell.  I  saw  the  keeper 
pull  him  by  the  chain,  and  knock  his  face  against  the  oars,  till 
blood  issued  from  bis  nose.  I  forced  him  to  desist.  Each  of 
them,  as  we  passed,  called  out  for  food.  I  inquired  about  their 
allowance,  and  to  my  horror  I  heard  there  was  none,  except 
what  charitable  people  were  pleased  to  afford  from  day  to  day.  It 
was  now  noon  and  they  bad  tasted  nothing  for  the  last  1^  hours. 

Two  well  dressed  Turkish  women  brought  in,  while  I  was 
there,  a  large  water  melon,  and  two  cakes  of  bread  ;  these  were 
broken  into  pieces  and  given  to  the  famished  creatures.  I  never 
saw  nature  subdued  to  such  lowliness  ;  they  devoured  w  hat  they 
got  like  hungry  tigers.  Some  of  them  thrusting  their  tongues 
through  the  bars,  o' hers  screaming  for  some  bread.  I  sent  out  / 
for  a  few  piastres  worth  of  bread,  dates,  and  some  milk  yaourt ; 
its  arrival  was  hailed  with  such  a  yell  of  ecstacy  as  pierced  the 
verv  soul.  I  thought  they  would  have  torn  down  the  very  bars 
to  get  at  the  provisions:  and  in  spite  of  the  courbach ,  their 
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eagerness  to  get  the  pbrtions  rendered  it  a  didicult  matter  to  get 

our  hands  out  of  their  clutches; 

It  was  humiliating  to  humanity  to  see  these  poor  ravenous 
wretches  tearing  their  food  with  their  filthy  fingers ;  some  of 
their  nails  were  like  the  talons  of  hawks.  And  such  can  be  the 
condition  of  the  et  man  so  noble  in  reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties, 
in  form  and  moving  so  expressive  and  admirable,  in  action  so 
like  an  angel,  in  apprehension  so  like  a  God,  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals.’*  Vain  boast !  go  paint  the 
faculties  of  this  paragon  of  animals  in  the  dungeons  I  have 
described ;  and  when  you  have  studied  the  institutions  of 
Mohammedan  governors,  sit  down,  if  you  can,  with  an  exalted 
opinion  of  human  nature. 

There  was  one  thing  I  could  not  help  remarking,  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Mohammedan  character  was  preserved  even  in 
insanity.  One  man  who  begged  me  to  give  him  bread,  spat  at 
me  when  he  got  it;  another  seized  on  the  piece  of  water  melon? 
which  the  woman  brought  him,  with  the  eagernesss  of  famine, 
abstained  from  eating  it ;  hungry  as  he  was,  he  preferred  flinging 
it  at  a  Christian’s  bead  to  satisfying  his  craving  stomach.  He 
concealed  it  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  I  was  opposite 
his  window,  he  then  thrust  his  naked  arm  through  the  bars,  and 
threw  it  in  my  face.  In  spite  of  my  entreaties,  he  got  the 
courbach  round  his  uncovered  shoulders. 

But  there  was  one  old  man  who  moved  not  while  the  food  was 
distributing  ;  and  as  I  looked  into  the  dark  cell,  destitute  of  every 
thing,  with  neither  straw,  nor  carpet,  nor  clothing  of  any  sort, 

I  could  barely  distinguish  an  emaciated  form  in  a  half  recumbent 
position,  lying  on  the  bare  earth,  without  a  rag  upon  his  body. 
He  could  not  lie  down  altogether,  for  he  was  chained  by  the  neck 
to  the  window  ;  and  whether  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  chain,  or 
the  rattling  of  death  in  his  throat,  I  know  not,  but  the  noise  was 
like  that  of  a  person  in  the  last  convulsions,  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  he  was  dying.  The  smell  of  the  apartment  was  most 
horrible  ;  every  species  of  filth  had  accumulated  round  the  dying 
man;  for  in  all  probability  he  had  been  many  days  immovable. 

1  had  only  sufficient  influence  with  the  keeper  to  fake  off  the 
chain.  I  gave  some  piastres  to  buy  some  straw,  but  two  days 
afterwards,  when  I  sent  the  janissary  to  inquire  about  this  poor 
wretch  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  no  straw  in  the  apartment. 

I  observed  a  very  good-looking  Turk  in  one  of  the  cells,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Pacha’s  troops  ;  he  complained  bitterly  of 
hard  usage  ;  he  said  he  was  famished  ;  some  days  he  had  only 
five  paras  worth  of  bread,  or  half  a  pennyworth  ;  and  he  talked 
altogether  so  rationally  of  his  condition,  that  I  expressed  my 
wonder  to  the  keeper  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  go  abroad. 
The  keeper  laughed  at  my  ignorance  :  do  you  know  said  he,  that 
when  mad  people  appear  most  quiet  they  are  always  plotting 
mischief.  He  illustrated  this  assertion  with  a  story,  which,  if 
credible,  certainly  shewed  the  necessity  of  confining  lunatics, 
however  mild,  to  their  apartments  at  night. 

A  black  man,  who  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  had 
been  confined  there  many  years  ago  ;  his  madness  was  of  so  mild 
a  character  that  he  was  allowed  the  range  of  the  house,  with  two 
or  three  others,  whose  derangement  was  attended  with  no  violence* 
One  night  the  black  butcher  secreted  a  knife,  and  having  induced 
another  madman  to  lie  down,  he  cut  his  throat;  he  then  cut  him 
up  into  quarters,  and  distributed  the  joints  about  the  room,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  arranging  the  meat  in  his  shop.  He  invited 
all  others  to  buy  the  meat  at  his  stall;  and  to  those  who  were 
chained  he  carried  such  portions  as  they  desired.  The  keeper 
was  disturbed  at  their  rejoicings;  it  was  the  first  full  meal  which 
they  had  had  for  many  a  day.  On  examining  the  cells,  he  found 
one  man  missing ;  he  asked  the  black  butcher  if  he  had  seen 
him  1  and  he  replied,  that  he  had  just  sold  the  last  joint.  “  Since 
that  time,”  said  the  keeper,  "  we  look  out  better;  otherwise 
they  would  eat  one  another  every  day.” 

3  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  madness  of  the 
present  inmates.  They  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  all  males. 
Four  of  them  had  gone  mad  from  smoking  hashis — an  intoxicating 
production,  being  the  small  pistils  of  the  flax  plant.  Five  of 


(hem  had  poisOrt  administered  to  them;  to  two  of  them  in  (he* 
shape  of  invigorating  medicines,  composed  of  Spanish  flies;  and 
the  three  others,  in  coffee  drugged  with  deleterous  ingredients. 
Three  were  insane  by  fanaticism  ;  and  one  went  mad  after  being 
intoxicated. 


BENEFITS  ARISING  FROM  TEMPERANCE,  AD¬ 
DRESSED  TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO 
HAVE  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

Esc ula pits,  after  his  deification,  or  admittance  among  the 
Gods,  having  revisited  his  native  country,  and  being  one  day  (as 
curiosity  led  him  a  rambling)  in  danger  of  being  benighted, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  house  he  saw  at  some  distance, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  master  of  it.  Cremes, 
for  that  was  the  master’s  name,  though  but  a  young  man,  was 
infirm  and  sickly.  Of  several  dishes  served  up  for  supper. 
Cremes  observed  that  his  guest  ate  but  one,  and  that  the  most 
simple ;  nor  could  all  his  entreaties  prevail  upon  him  to  do 
otherwise.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  highly  delighted  with 
Escula pius’s  conversation,  in  which  he  observed  a  cheerfulness 
and  knowledge  superior  to  anything  he  had  hitherto  met  with. 
The  next  morning,  Esculapius  took  his  leave,  but  not  till  he  had 
engaged  his  good-natured  host  to  pay  hitn  a  visit  at  his  small 
villa,  a  few  miles  from  thence.  Cremes  came  accordingly,  and 
was  most  kindly  received:  but  how  great  was  his  amazement, 
when  supper  was  served  up,  to  see  nothing  but  milk,  honey, 
and  a  few  roots,  dressed  in  the  plainest,  but  neatest  manner;  to 
which  hunger,  cheerfulness,  and  good  sense,  were  the  only 
sauces.  Esculapius  seemed  to  eat  with  pleasure,  while  Cremes 
scarcely  tasted  of  them.  On  which  a  repast  was  ordered  more 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  our  guest.  Immediately  there  succeeded 
a  banquet  composed  of  the  most  artful  dishes  that  luxury  could 
invent,  with  great  plenty  and  variety  of  the  richest  and  most 
intoxicating  wines.  These  loo  were  accompanied  by  damsels  of 
the  most  bewitching  beauty.  Cremes  now  gave  loose  to  his 
appetites,  and  everything  he  tasted  caused  ecstacies  beyond  what 
he  had  ever  known.  During  the  repast,  the  damsels  sung  and 
danced  to  entertain  them  ;  their  charms  enchanted  the  enraptured 
guest,  already  flushed  with  what  he  had  drank  ;  his  senses  were 
lost  in  ecstatic  confusion.  Every  thing  around  him  seemed 
Elysium,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  indulging  the  most  boundless 
freedoms ;  when  on  a  sudden  their  beauty,  which  was  but  a 
vizard,  fell  off,  and  discovered  forms  the  most  forbidding  and 
hideous  imaginable.  Lust,  revenge,  folly,  murder,  meagre 
poverty,  or  despair,  now  appeared  in  the  most  odious  shapes,  and 
the  place  instantly  became  a  most  dire  scene  of  misery  and  con¬ 
fusion.  How  often  did  Cremes  wish  himself  far  distant  from 
such  a  diabolical  company,  and  now  dreaded  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  which  threatened  him.  His  blood  ran  chill  at  his  heart, 
and  joy  and  rapture  were  turned  to  amazement  and  horror! 
When  Esculapius  perceived  it  had  made  a  sufficient  impression 
on  his  guest,  he  thus  addressed  him: — "Know,  Cremes,  it  is 
Esculapius  who  has  thus  entertained  you,  and  what  you  have 
beheld  is  a  true  image  of  the  deceitfulness  and  misery  insepa¬ 
rable  from  luxury  and  intemperance.  Would  you  be  happy,  be 
temperate  :  temperance  is  the  parent  of  health,  virtue,  wisdom, 
plenty,  and  everything  that  can  make  you  happy  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  indeed  the  true  luxury  of  life, 
for  without  it  life  cannot  be  enjoyed.” — This  said,  be  disappeared, 
and  left  Cremes  (instead  of  an  elegant  apartment)  in  an  open 
plain,  full  of  ideas  quite  different  to  those  he  had  brought  with 
him.  On  his  return  home,  from  the  most  luxurious,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  temperate  men,  by  which  wise  method  he  soon 
regained  health.  Frugality  produced  riches,  and  from  an  infirm 
and  crazy  constitution,  and  almost  mined  estate,  by  virtue  of  this 
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infallible  elixir,  he  becairie  one  of  the  happiest  men  breathing, 
and  lived  to  a  healthy  old  age,  renowned  as  an  oracle  for  his 
wisdom  through  Greece. 


The  Oracle  ©f  Health. 
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When  prejudice  is  become  general,  and  sanctioned  by 
time,  to  eradicate  it  is  an  herculean  task.  Imagination  is 
the  most  active  passion  of  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
one  of  the  least  stable ;  so  that  the  persons  most  addicted 
to  quackery  are  such  as  are  under  the  influence  of  more 
imaginary  than  real  disease,  and  the  nervous,  hypochon¬ 
driacal  and  hysterical. 

There  is,  in  the  human  mind,  a  love  of  novelty,  and  a 
predeliction  for  the  marvellous.  It  is  predominant  in 
moral,  and  sometimes  in  virtuous  pursuits  ;  hence  the 
enthusiasm  in  religion,  and  the  ardour  in  politics  :  the 
first  to  the  excess  of  mania  and  suicide,  and  the  latter  to 
deliberate  murder  by  duelling.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  love  of  the  marvellous  should  extend  to 
objects  that  respect  health,  when  so  many  flattering  pro¬ 
mises  (however  fallacious)  are  held  up  to  the  desponding 
invalid,  whose  weakness  leads  him  to  credulity ;  and  his 
distempered  imagination  to  hope  and  confidence. 

The  above  reflections  have  been  caused  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  dreadful  strides  that  quackery  has  made 
in  this  country.  The  Universal  Pill  of  the  College  of  Mo- 
rison  and  Moat,  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  all  the 
fashionable  nostrums  of  the  day.  It  is  indeed  melancholy 
to  reflect  on  the  delusion  under  which  the  misguided  fol¬ 
lowers  of  these  men  appear  to  labour — delusion  as  great 
as  ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  most  violent  lunatic 
that  ever  gained  admittance  to  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke’s. 
This  Morison  has  in  his  employ  men  to  puff  his  pills,  and 
abuse  those  who  endeavour  to  expose  his  quackery;  for  if 
the  public  believe  that  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  his  name,  they  are  wo- 
fully  mistaken.  A  gentleman,  with  whom  the  Editor  of 
this  publication  is  intimate,  called  on  Morison  some  time 
back,  and  he  says  that  he  found  him  not  only  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  theory  put  forth  in  his  name,  but  lie  ap¬ 
peared  incapable  of  talking  correctly  his  own  language ! 
As  for  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  he  feels  a  pride  in  expressing  his  ignorance, 
for  he  calls  it  a  barbarous  practice  for  medical  men  to 
dissect  human  bodies,  in  older  to  enable  them  to  combat 
effectually  with  disease.  This  man  must  have  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  disease  by  intuition.  Knowledge  of 
disease  ! — We  feel,  when  contemplating  the  bare- faced 
insolence  of  this  man,  and  bis  numerous  liired  .agents 
throughout  this  country,  a  difficulty  in  finding  language 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  our  indignation  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  imposes  on  the  unwary  and  credulous  !  If  his 
nostrum  was  harmless,  much  direct  injury  would  not  arise 
from  its  use;  but  knowing  that  this  44  vegetable ”  quack 
compound  consists  of  a  powerful  drastic  corrosive  drug,  it 
is  our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  to  do  bis  utmost 
to  point  out  its  dangerous  properties.  Can  any  man 
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gifted  with  judgment,  and  possessed  of  common  sense, 
believe  for  a  moment  the  gross  absurdities  which  this  man 
litters  respecting  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  his  pills  ? — 
In  a  paper  recently  issued  by  him,  he  says  that  the  me¬ 
dical  profession  are  very  culpable  for  allowing  so  many 
persons  to  die  of  hydrophobia ,  when  they  know  bis  pills 
will  effectually  cure  the  disease! !  !— Can  this  man  put  his 
hand  to  bis  heart,  and  have  the  conscience  to  assert,  that 
a  pill  composed  of  aloes  and  gamboge  will  cure  a  patient 
of  hydrophobia  ? 

Then,  again,  if  the  44  vegetable”— { what  a  charm  he 
thinks  there  is  in  that  name!)  nostrum  were  introduced 
into  our  lunatic  asylums,  and  administered  to  the  poor 
lunatics,  reason  would  soon  be  restored,  and  the  office  of 
mad  doctor  would  become  a  sinecure.  Tremble  thou, 
Dr.  Haslam,  and  quake,  Drs.  Monroe  and  Sutherland  ! 
Not  only  are  these  wonderful  pills  to  cure  Insanity,  but 
he  has  the  face  to  assert  that  they  will  also  cure  Eccen¬ 
tricity.  This  is  really  too  bad.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
noted  quack,  who  infested  the  county  of  Yorkshire  some 
ten  years  back,  and  sold  a  medicine,  of  which,  the  quack 
said,  if  the  person  lost  anything,  and  took  his  pills,  they 
acted  so  beneficially  on  the  constitution,  that  they  would 
enable  him  to  find  what  be  bad  lost.  A  poor  countryman, 
having  lost  his  ass,  took  a  powerful  dose  of  the  pills,  and 
having  to  walk  some  distance  home,  he  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  retire  into  a  neighbouring  field,  as  the  pills 
began  to  take  effect,  where,  to  his  surprise  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  be  found  bis  long-sought  treasure. 

The  pretensions  of  this  quack  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
more  ridiculous  than  those  of  the  quack  hygeists.  The 
same  pill  that  is  to  cure  madness,  eccentricity,  and  hy¬ 
drophobia,  is  also  to  cure  stomach  complaints, gout,  gravel, 
consumption,  &e.  Do  these  men  believe  what  they  assert  ? 
If  they  do,  they  are  fit  subjects  for  a  commission  of 
lunacy  ; — if  they  do  not  believe  what  they  say,  and  merely 
make  these  assertions  for  the  purpose  of  selling  then- 
compound,  they  deserve  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  monsters  in  the  human  form,  for  men  they  deserve 
not  to  be  called. 

One  dreadful  consequence  arising  from  a  long  use  of 
these  pills,  which  we  would  particularly  dwell  upon,  is 
this,  that  consumption  is  produced  frequently  by  their 
indiscriminate  use.  This  is  awful  to  contemplate  !  Let 
those  who  vend  this  medicine,  and  who  are  led  to  believe, 
by  those  interested  in  its  sale,  that  they  are  doing  a  service 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  reflect  for  a  moment  on  these 
facts.  Cases  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Editor 
of  this  publication,  in  which  the  patients  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  in  consequence  of 
taking  these  pills  :  (l  priori  we  would  expect  such  a  result 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  aloes  and  gamboge, 
when  administered  indiscriminately,  and  for  any  length  of 
time.  When  given  to  children,  to  whom  the  proprietors 
strongly  recommend  them,  they  produce  consequences  awful 
to  contemplate.  The  intestinal  canal  of  a  child  will  not  bear 
with  impunity  the  action  of  aloes  and  gamboge,  without 
materially  injuring  the  constitution.  If  a  mother  give  her 
child  these  pills,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  dangerous  pro¬ 
perties,  and  the  child  dies,  she  is  guilty  of  murder,  and 
ought  to  suffer  accordingly. 
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We  ask  (he  press  of  this  country  to  assist  us  in  re¬ 
moving  the  delusion  under  which  the  poor  people  appear 
to  labour  with  respect  to  this  medicine.  If  the  pills  were 
composed  of  substances  of  a  harmless  nature,  it  would  not 
signify  so  much  who  took  them,  but  knowing  that  they 
poison  the  constitution,  destroy  the  health,  and  shorten 
life,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  resolutely  to  set  his  face 
against  their  exhibition.  Motison  asserts  that  writers  oil 
Materia  Medica  speak  of  gamboge  as  being  an  innocent 
drug.  Referring  to  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medicals 
work,  of  the  London  University,  we  find,  in  vol.  1,  p.  335, 
these  words.  Speaking  of  gamboge,  he  says: — 44  As  a 
medicine ,  it  is  a  powerful  drastic  cathartic ,  exciting 
vomiting  when  given  alone  in  moderate  dose s.”  In  cases 
of  dropsy,  when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
abdomen,  gamboge  is  frequently  given,  and  by  its  power¬ 
ful  action  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
patient  is  sometimes  alleviated  ;  but  no  man  in  bis  senses 
would  think  of  recommending  powerful  and  repeated 
doses  of  this  drug,  in  combination  with  aloes,  to  delicate 
females  and  young  children,  unless  he  wished  to  send  them 
to  a  premature  grave.  This  question  is  of  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  be  treated  hastily,  we  therefore  will  reserve 
what  further  observations  we  have  to  make  on  the  subject 
till  our  next  Number. 


OIL  OF  CROTON,  ITS  VALUABLE  PROPERTIES 

AS  A  PURGATIVE. 


The  croton  oil,  when  procured  genuine,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  aperient  medicines  ever  introduced  into  prac¬ 
tice.  The  croton  tiglium,  from  which  this  oil  is  obtained,  is  a 
plant  which  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  the  Molucca  Islands,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  East.  The  purgative  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  plant  are  diffused  overi',  being  found  in  the  roots, 
the  wood,  the  haves,  and  particularly  in  the  seeds.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands  take  one  of  the  seeds  fora  dose,  as 
their  common  purge.  Ten  grains  of  the  seeds,  powdered  and 
mixed  with  sugar,  are  given  against  tape  worms.  Dr.  Elliotson, 
late  Physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  now  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic  at  the  London  University,  and  Physician 
to  the  North  London  Hospital,  recommends  the  use  of  this  oil 
very  strongly.  lie  observes,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
medicines  for  those  suffering  from  habitual  tosliveness  ever  in¬ 
troduced  into  practice,  as  its  operation  upon  the  system  is  not 
influenced  by  the  habit  of  taking  it  The  ordinary  medicines 
given  in  this  country  as  aperients  require  to  be  augmented  in 
strength  after  the  patient  has  taken  them  for  a  short  period,  but 
the  croton  oil  always  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  it  may  thus  be  taken  for  years,  without  it  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  dose.  Dr.  Elliotson  re¬ 
commends  one  or  two  drops  to  be  well  mixed  with  a  drachm  of 
the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  this  to  be  divided  into 
twelve  pills;  and  for  those  troubled  with  a  costive  condition  of 
the  bowels,  one  or  two  of  these  pills  may  be  occasionally  taken. 
In  very  obstinate  cases  of  constipation,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  give  to  an  adult  one  and  sometimes  two  drops  for  a  single 
dose,  mixed  up  with  a  little  bread  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  This 
aperient  medicine  is  most  valuable  in  diseases  of  children,  to 
whom,  Dr.  Elliotson  observes,  it  may  be  given  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  in  cases  where  the  bowels  require  to  be  well  re¬ 
lieved.  For  a  child  about  seven  years  old,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
drop  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  open  the  bowels;  but 
sometimes  half  a  drop  is  necessary  ;  but  this  must  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  oil,  which  greatly  varies.  As  this  medicine  is 


expensive,  it  is  frequently  adulterated  with  olive  and  castor  oil, 
but  at  the  Apothecaries’ Hall  it  may  be  procured  genuine  and 
unadulterated — The  Editor  of  this  publication  has  known  pa¬ 
tients,  afflicted  with  costive  habits,  take  this  medicine  in  the 
above  form  for  months  in  succession,  without  finding  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  dose. 


DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

INDIGESTION. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Although  there  is  much  peculiarity  of  disposition,  in  regard 
to  diet,  observable  in  different  individuals,  and  therefore  some 
latitude  to  be  allowed  on  this  account ;  yet  experience  has  shewn 
that,  however  the  proper  quantity  of  food  may  differ  in  different 
individuals,  there  is  one  broad  rule  as  to  qualify ,  which  is 
seldom  inapplicable  to  one  in  a  hundred  dyspeptics.  The  least 
irritating,  and  the  most  easily  digested  aliment  is  unquestionably 
farinaceous  food,  at  the  head  of  which  we  may  place  good  grit 
gruel.  I  have  known  many  who  could  only  digest  this,  without 
unpleasant  sensations  in  the  stomach,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  a  high 
degree  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  great  caution  should  be  taken 
not  to  irritate  them  by  attempts  at  more  nutritious  food  :  no 
person  is  in  danger  of  starvation  who  can  take  a  pint  of  good 
gruel  in  twenty-four  hours.  Arrow-root,  tapioca,  rice,  soup, 
are  all  in  the  same  class  ;  but  few  of  them  will  bear  repetition  so 
well  as  gruel.  A  little  sugar  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in 
each  cup  of  the  gruel  may  be  permitted ;  but  the  brandy  may  be 
safely  dispensed  with  in  general.  When  the  nerves  have  been 
kept  free  from  irritation  for  a  certain  time  by  this  mild  regimen— 
when  the  tongue  cleans,  the  sleep  becomes  more  refreshing,  and 
the  intellectual  feelings  and  functions  more  tranquil,  beef  tea 
may  be  mixed  with  the  gruel ;  then  half  an  ounce,  or  one  ounce, 
of  chicken  ventured  on,  and  gradually  increased.  Whenever  any 
uneasy  sensations,  of  mind  and  body,  occur  within  the  twenty 
four  hours  after  this  trial  of  animal  aliment,  it  should  be  de¬ 
creased  ;  or,  if  that  w  ill  not  do,  wholly  omitted,  and  the  fari¬ 
naceous  food  resumed.  If  no  bad  effects  follow,  the  quantity  of 
chicken  may  be  progressively  increased  to  six  or  eight  ounces, 
w  ith  stale  bread — but  not  too  much  of  that.  No  particle  of  any 
other  vegetable  matter  should  yet  be  ventured  on.  While  the 
farinaceous  regimen  is  necessary,  no  drink  should  be  taken, 
unless  thirst  be  urgent,  when  barley-water,  or  toast  and  water,  in 
small  quantity,  may  be  allowed.  When  the  chicken  can  be 
borne,  the  drink  should  vary  in  quantity,  according  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  thirst,  and  the  number  of  ounces  of  the  animal  diet  which 
can  be  tolerated.  Thus,  if  the  patient  cannot  take  more  than  an 
ounce  of  animal  aliment,  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  brandy  in  it,  is  as  much  as  should  be  taken  after  the 
repast,  unless  thirst  should  urge,  when  some  (oast  and  water, 
without  brandy,  may  be  taken.  If  eight  ounces  of  chicken  can  be 
borne  with  impunity,  a  tumbler  of  water,  with  a  tuble-spoonful 
of  brandy,  is  a  fair  allowance. 

From  poultry,  the  dyspeptic  should  cautiously  ascend  to  mutton 
or  game,  dressed  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  still  with  stale 
bread  or  biscuit.  I  would  strongly  advise  that  the  quantity 
should  never  exceed  half  a  pound  in  weight,  even  when  that  can 
be  borne  without  a  single  unpleasant  sensation  succeeding.  It 
is  quite  enough,  and  generally  too  much.  The  invalid  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  strength  and  firmness,  not  fulness,  of  muscle 
on  this  quantity,  which  will,  in  time,  surprise  his  friends,  as  well 
as  himself.  When  arrived  at  the  power  of  digesting  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  mutton,  he  may  vary  the  kind  of  animal  matter  consi¬ 
derably.  Lamb,  hare,  tender  beef,  tripe,  venison,  may  be 
taken,  provided  the  golden  rule  be  observed  of  always  keeping 
to  that  quantity  which  produces  no  languor  after  eating — no 
unpleasant  sensation  of  mind  and  body  during  digestion.  I 
cannot  urge  this  rule  too  strenuously  on  the  dyspeptic!  Tneir 
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happiness — perhaps  their  welfare — and  the  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  many  who  are  connected  with  them,  depend  on  its  strict 
observance. 

(To  be  continued). 


INFLUENCE  OF  DRESS  IN  PREDISPOSING  TO 

DISEASE. 

Among  other  things  the  dress  has  a  very  evident  influence, 
creating  a  predisposition  to  disease.  Too  little  clothing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  females,  favours  the  occurrence  of  many  painful 
complaints.  It  was  remarked  during  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  dress  classically — which  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  warmer 
climates  of  Athens  and  Rome  than  to  those  of  the  north  of  France 
and  this  country— that  pulmonary  diseases,  local  complaints, 
colds,  and,  amongst  the  children,  croups,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  air  passages  and  lungs,  were  uncommonly  prevalent.  On 
the  other  hand  too  warm  clothing  is  a  source  of  disease, 
sometimes  even  of  the  same  diseases  which  originate  in  exposure 
to  cold  ;  and  often  renders  the  frame  more  susceptible  of 
impressions  of  cold,  especially  cold  air  taken  into  the  lungs. 
The  remarks  now  offered  may  be  applied  to  overheated  apart¬ 
ments,  and  to  warm  soft  beds  and  bedding.  These  relax  and 
weaken  the  frame,  dispose  to  disorders  of  the  kidnies,  urinary 
and  sexual  organs,  and  render  the  system  much  more  susceptible 
of  injurious  impressions  from  without.  A  predisposition  is  thus 
produced,  not  only  to  catarrhs,  inflammations,  affections  of 
the  lungs,  rheumatism,  but  to  irregularity  in  the  menstrual 
discharge.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  females  in  Holland, 
who  generally  wear  very  warm  clothing,  warm  apartments,  and 
warm  beds,  are  very  subject  to  excessive  menstruation  and  fluor 
albus.  Females  also  become  subject  to  various  diseases,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  affecting  the  chest.,  from  wearing  very  tight  laced 
and  unyielding  corsets  Indeed  those  dressed  in  this  manner 
ever  scarcely  call  the  muscles  of  the  ribs  into  action.  Respiration 
being  thus  impeded,  the  requisite  changes  are  not  fully  produced 
upon  the  blood,  and  congestion  supervened  in  the  lungs,  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  parts  situated  beneath  the  seat  of  pressure. 
This  cause  is  especially  injurious  to  females  during  growth  and 
pregnancy ;  -for  the  chest  should  be  fully  and  freely  expanded, 
especially  at  these  periods,  in  order  that  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs  and  heart  may  be  unimpeded;  and  that  the  blood 
should  experience  those  changes  without  interruption,  that  are 
required  for  the  developement  of  the  body  and  of  the  foetus. 
The  functions  not  only  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  of  the  liver, 
stomach  and  bowels,  are  materially  interrupted,  and  even  these 
organs  themselves  are  removed  from  their  natural  positions  in 
respect  of  each  other,  by  this  cause. 


NERVOUSNESS,  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF. 


Dr.  Armstrong  thinks  that  there  is  such  a  condition  as  ge¬ 
neral  nervousness,  without  its  being  referable  to  the  existence  of 
any  particular  local  affection  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but  as 
nervous  affections  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  serious  affections 
of  the  brain,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  these  affections  are  not  overlooked. 
Whatever  tends  to  enervate  the  system,  may  be  considered  the 
primary  cause  of  nervous  debility  ;  viz.,  costiveness,  anxiety, 
sedentary  or  luxurious  mode  of  living,  the  excessive  use  of 
mercury,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  close  application  to 
business  or  literary  pursuits.  The  symp.oms  of  this  malady  are 
pretty  well  known;  they  mostly  consist  of  general  irritability, 
pain  in  the  head,  spasmodic  pains  in  differerent  parts  of  the 
body,  sleepless  nights,  and  great  debility.  In  these  complaints 
bleeding  is  hurtful  to  the  patient.  The  use  of  daily  friction  by 
the  patients  is  recommended  ;  and  early  rising  and  daily  exercise 
must  form  a  part  of  the  general  treatment.  In  order  to  improve 


the  condition  of  the  system,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the  following, 
with  the  other  means  just  mentioned  :  — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  half  a  drachm, 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  half  an  ounce. 
Spearmint  water  5|  oz. 

Mix  for  a  mixture,  and  take  three  table  spoonsful,  two  or  three 
times  daily. 

Costiveness  must  be  particularly  guarded  against ;  for  which 
purpose  a  mild  purgative  may  be  taken.  If  possible,  the  patient 
should  quit  the  crowded  city,  for  the  advantage  of  rural  scenery 
and  breathing  of  pure  air.  The  diet  should  be  nourishing,  and 
easy  of  digestion,  and  everything  relaxing  should  be  rejected. 
Dr  Armstrong  observes,  that  general  nervousness  is  best  re¬ 
moved  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  use  of  a  tepid  shower- 
bath,  by  a  light  nutritious  diet,  a  very  moderate  allowance  of 
wine,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  Gf  a  gentle  purgative. 


SIR  BENJAMIN  BRODIE  ON  OPIUM  EATING. 

I  once  heard,  says  Sir  13.  Brodic,  “  ol  a  medical  man,  who 
was  in  the  nabit  of  taking  very  large  dost  s  of  laudanum  daily, 
and  he  was  advised,  very  probably  by  his  physician,  to  leave  it 
off  suddenly,  which  he  did,  and  became,  in  consequence,  very  ill. 
Several  medical  men  saw  him  afterwards,  but  they  could  make 
out  nothing  of  the  symptoms.  In  his  case,  \  believe,  it  affected 
his  mind  chiefly.  Before  gin  had  become  so  cheap  and  plentiful 
as  it  now  is,  many  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium 
instead,  and  one  druggist  in  Clare-market  used  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  small  opium  pills  every  Saturday  night.  I  suppose, 
indeed,  that  opium  is  a  much  better  thing  than  gin,  as  it  does 
not  incite  to  the  same  vicious  propensities.  Whenever  a  robbery 
or  murder  is  planned,  the  actors  in  it  are  primed  with  gin  ;  and 
this  was  the  case  with  the  murderers  of  the  poor  Italian,  Nicolo 
Ferrari.  The  Turks  are  a  very  quiet,  harmless  set  of  men,  yet 
with  them  the  practice  of  opium-eating  is  rather  looked  upon  as 
an  excess,  as  gin  is  with  us.  Fhere  are  houses  in  Turkey  where 
opium-eaters  resort,  of  whicli  there  is  a  description  in  Anastas; us. 
I  asked  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  t lie  author,  whether  he  had  written 
this  from  his  imagination  or  not,  and  he  said  he  had  merely  gone 
to  one  of  them,  and  written  down  what  he  there  saw/’ 


ON  WINE  S. 

Wines  may  be  resolved  into  two  grand  divisions,— viz  ,  those 
which  are  coloured,  and  which  are  commonly  called  red  wines, 
and  those  which  have  a  yellow  tinge,  more  or  less  deep,  which 
are  termed  white  wines.  This  colouring  matter  is  not  derived 
from  the  juice,  but  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes,  if,  therefore, 
the  fermentation  be  not  permitted  to  take  place  in  contact  with 
the  husks,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  stalks  of  the  fruit,  a  white 
wine  is  in  all  cases  produced.  This  colouring  matter  is  highly 
astringent,  and,  consequently,  the  red  winesdirfer  from  the  white 
in  their  effects  upon  the  stomach;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  well-known  extent  of  this  operation,  by  the  presence  oi  so 
small  a  portion  of  active  matter.  It  must,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  irritable  stomachs  are  frequently  impatient  of  astrin¬ 
gent  matter.  Many  persons  are  incapable  o' drinking  port  wine, 
in  consequence  of t he  heartburn  it  occasions:  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  derive  advantage  from  the  tonic  influence 
of  its  astringency.  This  is  a  circu  nstance  of  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
stitution,  which  no  theory  can  explain.  A  popular  writer  re¬ 
marks : — “  When  my  stomach  is  not  in  good  temper,  it  generally 
desires  to  have  reel  wine;  hut  uhen  in  best  health,  nothing 
affronts  it  more  than  to  put  Port  into  it ;  and  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  it  coming  into  adjustment,  is  a  wish  for  white 
wine.” 
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ANECDOTE  OF  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  PLAGUE; 
EXHIBITING  THE  POWERFUL  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  IMAGINATION  ON  THE  BODY. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  Memoirs,  relates  the  following 
singular  fact.  “When  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  M.  Desgenettes,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  abilities, 
was  physician  in  chief  to  our  armies  :  we  had  acquired  in  our 
climate  a  false  idea  of  the  plague,  regarding  it  as  a  mortal  disorder, 
when  in  truth  it  is  often  not  so.  Like  the  small-pox,  it  is 
according  to  its  quality,  deadly  or  mild—  a  fact  with  which  all 
our  great  physicians  are  perfectly  acquainted.  A  plague  of  this 
latter  kind  declared  itself  near  Alexandria  ;  but  nothing  could 
calm  the  terrors  of  the  pest-stricken,  who  regarded  the  malady 
as  without  hope  of  remedy  :  their  cruel  disquietudes  augmented 
the  fever,  and  a  great  number  perished  suddenly,  victims  to  their 
own  fancy.  Upon  this  Napoleon  commanded  M.  Desgenettes  to 
declare,  in  the  order  of  the  day,  that  the  contagious  malady  in 
question  was  not  the  plague ;  but  M.  Desgenettes  protested  that 
he  would  not  be  guilty  of  publishing  such  a  falsehood.  Napo¬ 
leon  insisted  strenuously :  the  physician  resisted  courageously 
his  menaces,  but  he  yielded  at  last  to  the  entreaties  made  to  him 
in  behalf  of  the  army  :  he  accordingly  declared,  without  delay, 
that  the  disorder  existing  was  not  the  plague.  This  was  believed 
— the  imaginations  of  the  soldiers  were  calmed,  and  all  the  sick 
that  remained  n  cre  saved!  /” 


SALIVATION  CAUSED  BY  SARSAPARILLA. 


It  appears  strange  that  the  same  drug  which  is  given  to  re¬ 
move  the  effects  of  salivation  should,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  produce  that  effect  upon  the  system.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Cox,  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Residence  on  the  Columbia  River, 
that  several  of  his  party  who  used  the  fresh  sarsaparilla,  which 
grows  in  abundance  in  that  situation,  were  salivated  by  it.  This 
fact  is  interesting  as  connected  with  the  anti-siphilitic  and  anti* 
mercurial  powers  of  the  remedy. 


INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS. 


Rem  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  sole  view  of 
ascertaining  how  long  animals  can  live  without  food.  Of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  capons  which  he  kept  without  solid  or  liquid  aliment,  not 
one  survived  the  ninth  day  ;  but  one  to  which  he  allowed  water, 
drank  it  with  great  avidity,  and  did  not  perish  until  the  twentieth 
day.  _ _ _ 

OPIUM  WHEN  FIRST  USED. 

Galen  was  the  first  of  the  Greek  writers  who  mentioned  opium. 
It  was  but  little  used  among  the  ancients :  Paracelsus  and 
Siloius  de  la  Bois  brought  it  into  vogue  in  Europe.  Sydenham 
used  it  first  in  the  small-pox. 


DEATH  CAUSED  BY  THE  FUMES  OF  A  CANDLE. 

In  Valentine’s  Pardects,  vol.  1,  p.  195,  the  following  curious 
case  is  mentioned  :  on  the  12th  of  May,  1650,  some  forge-men  at 
Leipsic  were  drinking  in  a  chamber  where  a  child,  12  years  old, 
was  asleep.  They  amused  themselves  with  passing  a  half- 
extinguished  candle  under  its  nose.  The  child  awoke,  but  again 
fell  asleep,  and  they  continued  ibis  course  for  half-an-hour.  It 
was  shortly  after  seized  with  convulsions,  or  epileptic  fits*  and 
died  in  three  days  after.  The  parents  complained  of  this  to  the 
magistrates,  who  consulted  the  faculty  of  medicine.  They 
answered,  that  the  fumes  of  a  candle  were  identical  with  the 
tapours  from  charcoal  and  lime,  and  would  produce  the  same 
deleterious  effects. 


to  <£om$pontmtt$L 


l<  Andrew  Grant.”  Before  we  could  satisfactorily  answer  the 
question  put  to  us,  it  would  be  necessary  personally  to  examine 
the  part.  Is  there  a  throbbing  sensation  and  swelling  in  the 
part?  Has  Andrew  Grant  been  affected  with  any  particular 
disease  peculiar  to  that  ori’an,  which  may  have  left  the  discharge 
of  which  he  complains?  Has  he  any  pain  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spine?  Perhaps  Mr.  Grant  would  have  the  kindness  to 
satisfy  us  on  the  above  points. 

“  Investigator.”  We  have  no  idea  where  the  pamphlet  by  Sir 
A.  Carlisle  can  be  procured.  A  copy  is  to  be  seen  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  pamphlet  was  a  disgrace  to  the  writer,  as  it  con¬ 
tained  a  scurrilous  attack  on  a  most  respectable  portion  of 
medical  practitioners.  We  know  of  no  other  pamphlet  of  a 
similar  nature.  We  have  many  works  on  midwifery,  but  none,  to 
our  knowledge,  written  for  the  purpose  of  pandering  to  a  vulgar 
prejudice.  This  mixture  will  answer  our  correspondent’s 
object : — 

Sulphuric  aether,  1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  opium,  xx  drops. 

Spirits  of  cinnamon,  2  drachms. 

Aniseed  water,  6  oz. 

Mix  for  a  mixture.  Of  which  she  may  take  two  (able  spoonsfull 
every  2  or  3  hours  when  the  complaint  makes  its  appearance. 

“A  Mother”  acts  extremely  wrong  in  giving  her  child  opium  to 
allay  pain.  The  pain  in  the  stomach  evidently  arises  from  de¬ 
rangement  of  that  organ — attack  the  cause  and  the  effect  will 
subside.  Give  the  child  one  of  these  powders  daily  : — 

Hyd.  cum  cret.  gr.  2. 

Pulv.  Rhei.  gr.  3. 

Mix  for  a  powder.  These  powders  must  be  taken  in  some 
treacle  or  jelly. 

“An  Admirer”  may  take  with  advantage  one  of  these  pills 
night  and  morning:  — 

Pil.  Hyd.  1  drachm 
Pulv.  Seillse.  gr.  xx. 

Mix  and  divide  in  Pilulae  xxiv.  A  table  spoonful  of  this  mixture 
may  also  be  taken  every  other  morning:— 

Infus.  gent.  comp.  8  oz. 

Pulv.  magnes.  sulph.  4  drms. 

Mix  for  a  mixture. 

In  answer  to  a  sensible  correspondent  ((s  one  of  the 
people”),  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  by  thanking  him  for  his 
hint,  in  the  next  by  admitting  that  doctors’  fees  are  heavy,  and 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  have  recourse  to  a  ready  made  remedy,  that 
is  to  say,  provided  that  remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  disease. 
We  have  as  yet  touched  only  upon  what  lias  been  proved  in  open 
court,  but  shall  be  able  soon  to  present  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
of  the  potent  effect  of  a  drastic  purge,  if  taken  indiscriminately, 
in  all  stages  of  disorder  as  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  destroy  the 
existing  delusion.  At  the  first  symptom  of  sickness,  a  safe  and 
simple  aperient  may  be  taken  with  benefit.  We  will  endeavour,  as 
our  correspondent  requests,  to  ascertain  if  w  e  can  conscientiously 
recommend  any  of  those  now  in  general  use  ;  but  we  must 
denounce  as  unprincipled  quackery,  the  assertion  that  syphilis, 
tic  douloreux,  hydrophobia,  and,  proh  pudor,  surgical  cases,  a» 
is  printed  in  a  certain  blue  cover,  can  be  cured  by  any  one 
formula  of  medicine;  moreover  we  do  not  think  it  consistent 
with  economy  to  swallow  pills,  as  our  friend  Hood  says,  as  he 
would  peas ,  by  pecks  ! 

“  D.  D  .’s”  case  is  rather  complicated.  He  will  find  a  tea 
spoonful  of  the  bladder  podded  lobelia  infiata,  which  he  will 
be  able  to  procure  genuine  at  Reece’s  Medical  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
taken  three  limes  daily  will  afford  him  considerable  relief.  We 
will  give  due  notice  when  the  vol  is  completed. 

Our  correspondent  who  has  kindly  offered  some  observations 
on  a  particular  subject,  will  perhaps  send  the  MS.  to  our 
Publisher’s,  directed  to  the  Editors.  If  not  made  use  of,  it  will 
be  returned. 

Notice  :  — Owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  circulation  of 
our  Journal,  w  e  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  press  early  on  Monday 
morning ,  consequently  all  correspondents  who  requireimmediate 
answers,  must  not  send  their  letters  later  than  Saturday  morning 
to  our  Publisher’s. 


Notice  : — All  booksellers  in  the  country ,  who  wish  to  become 
Agents  for  the  sate  of  this  work ,  must  send  their  Jiames  to  the 
Publish er  i m rnedi ately. 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Shacked,  Printer,  Wine  Office  Court ,  Fleet.  Street » 
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VIEW  OF  TIIE  EYE  AFTER  THE  TUMOUR  WAS  REMOVED,  AND  THE  APPEARANCE  OF 

THE  TUMOUR  WHEN  CUT  OPEN. 


We  have,  according  (o  promise,  presented  this  week  to  our 
readers  a  view  of  the  eye,  for  the  restoration  of  the.  sight  of  which 
the  operation  was  performed,— of  which  we  gave  a  particular 
account  in  our  last  Number.  Our  readers  will  also  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  internal  appearance  of  the  tumour,  from  the 
engraving  above. 


EARLY  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS. 

DR.  RYAN. 

It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  young  mother  in  a  thousand  knows 
how  to  manage  a  new-born  infant ;  and  few  nurses  are  better 
informed.  The  ignorance  and  opposition  of  nurses  and  young 
VoL.  I.  [J,  Shackell,  Wiue-oSice  Court.] 


mothers  to  medical  advice  are  almost  the  only  cause  of  the  diseases 
and  mortality  of  infants.  The  clothing  of  every  infant  should  be 
ready  before  delivery.  The  infant  should  be  washed  and  dressed 
in  an  adjoining  room,  in  order  to  avoid  noise  and  bustle  in  the 
sick  chamber,  as  the  woman  requires  rest  and  quietness.  The 
infant  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel  ;  its  head  washed  with 
tepid  water  and  mild  soap,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the 
lather  to  get  into  the  eyes:  nurses  use  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  in 
performing  the  ablution.  The  head  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  soft 
old  napkin,  and  a  flannel  cap  is  usually  applied.  This  is  not 
necessary,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  useless  custom.  The  body 
should  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  dried  perfectly.  In  perform¬ 
ing  this  task,  all  hasty  and  violent  motion  or  turning  of  the  infant 
should  be  avoided.  The  navel-string  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
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piece  of  rag,  and  a  flannel  roller  applied  over  and  .round  the 
abdomen,  which  is  now  fastened  with  tapes.  There  is  a  great 
improvement  made  in  the  dress  of  infants,  by  substituting  tapes 
and  hultons,  for  pins.  When  dressed,  the  infant  should  be 
placed  on  its  left  side,  in  a  piece  of  flannel,  in  its  own  cot,  or 
with  the  mother.  If  we  place  it  with  the  mother  she  should  be 
cautions  not  to  have  it  too  warm,  as  generally  happens,  and 
give  rise  to  a  liability  to  cold.  The  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  a 
strong  light,  or  the  blaze  of  a  fire,  is  highly  injurious,  and  pro¬ 
duces  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  convulsions.  The  irFant 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  apartments,  in  cold  weather, 
sooner  than  a  month.  Nurses  generally  remove  it  while  the 
mother  is  asleep,  and  by  exposing  it  to  cold,  often  cause  death. 

FOOD  AND  MEDICINE  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  a  state  of  nature  no  medicine  is  necessary  for  a  new-born 
infant.  It  is  a  general  practice,  however,  to  purge  off  the  me¬ 
conium,  or  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  for  this  purpose  various 
purgatives  were  employed  by  our  predecessors-  The  best  is 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  The  nurses  give  syrup  of 
buckthorn,  syrup  of  rue,  butter  and  sugar,  almond  oil,  s\rup  of 
violets,  &c.  I  have  known  a  nurse  apply  a  blister  between  an 
infant's  shoulders,  “  to  clear  its  complexion.”  The  first  milk 
of  the  mother  purges  the  infant ;  when  she  has  none,  castor  oil 
is  the  safest  purgative  The  first  milk  is  called  col  la  si  rum.  Of 
all  things  we  should  caution  women  against  the  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  of  over  feeding  infants:  this  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  the  first  month,  more  especially  of  those  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  The  stomach  of  a  new-born  infant  does  not 
contain  more  than  three  table-spoonfuls  of  fluid,  and  long  and 
repeated  suction  of  the  nipple  must  be  made  before  this  quantity 
can  be  obtained.  During  the  first  month  the  infant  should  be 
applied  to  the  breast  every  two  hours.  The  longer  it  sleeps  the 
better.  It  should  be  kept  clean,  quiet,  and  warm  ;  and  should 
have  fresh  air,  without  exposure  to  cold.  Washing  and  dressing 
are  to  be  performed  as  mildly  as  possible,  to  prevent  that  con¬ 
tinual  screaming  which  is  caused  by  rough  usage.  When  the 
child  cries  and  screams  while  dressing,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  mis¬ 
management  on  the  part  of  the  nurse.  If  the  oblation  and  dress¬ 
ing  are  properly  and  quietly  performed,  the  infant  will  never 
scream.  It  should  be  spoken  to  kindly,  and  soothed,  whenever 
it  evinces  signs  of  fear.  It  should  never  have  cordials  or  opiates, 
unless  ordered  by  a  medical  attendant.  The  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  infants  produces  a  change  of  temper,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  moral  powers.  Besides  the  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of 
rendering  infants  prone  to  peevishness  and  passion,  they  become 
more  liable  to  disease,  and  to  a  diminution  of  vital  power,  and, 
consequently,  their  growth  is  impeded,  and  their  lives  shortened. 
The  infant  never  should  be  frightened  nor  treated  harshly.  At¬ 
tention  to  this  point  will  prevent  the  habitual  screaming  during 
the  time  of  washing  and  dressing,  which  is  distressing  to  every 
sensitive  mind.  An  infant  who  is  roughly  handled,  will  show 
every  sign  of  fear  when  the  operation  commences;  but  it  scarcely 
ever  dislikes  to  be  dressed  or  washed  when  gently  and  carefully 
handled  ;  indeed  it  generally  enjoys  the  application  of  water. 
It  is  right  to  mention,  that  tepid  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  cold, 
in  winter  and  spring,  more  especially  if  the  infant  is  delicate. 
The  shock  of  cold  water  on  a  delicate  infant  is  highly  injurious  : 
I  am  certain  that  I  have  known  infants  destroyed  by  this  cause. 
The  shock  given  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  abstraction  of 
heat,  will  soon  destroy  delicate  and  sickly  infants,  or  children  ; 
hence  the  indiscriminate  use  of  sea-bathing  is  now  very  properly 
condemned. 


ON  THE  OPERATION  FOR  RESTORING  A  LOST 

NOSE. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1 155, 
a  surgical  practice  existed  at  Bologna  in  Italy  of  restoring  noses. 
There  were  one  or  two  families  in  which  tire  practice  of  this 


operation  seemed  to  be  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
those  families  were  famous  for  its  performance.  However,  this 
operation  has  been  best  known  to  the  experimental  world  as  that 
of  Talliacotitis,  a  professor  at  Bologna,  who  published  a  work  in 
which  he  describes,  at  full  length,  the  operation  for  restoring  lost 
lips,  noses,  and  ears.  The  cures  that  were  performed,  at  this 
time,  by  Talliacotius,  were  seen  by  his  contemporaries  in  surgery  ; 
and  there  is  this  kind  of  further  proof  of  what  he  did,  that  his 
contemporaries  erected  a  statue  in  Bologna  to  his  memory,  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  holding  a  nose  in  his  hand.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  is  better  known  in  this  country  through  the  notice 
that  has  been  taken  of  his  proceedings  by  the  celebrated  satirical 
poet,  Butler,  who  says: — 

“So  learned  TaHHcotus,  from 

The  brawny  part  of  porter’s - , 

Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 

But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 

Off  dropped  the  sympathetic  snout.” 

The  truth  i«,  Talliacotus  did  not  cut  noses  from  the  breech,  nor 
out  of  any  other  part  of  another  individual,  .so  that  the  noses  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  dead  as  Butler  represented.  The  plan 
which  Talliacotus  adopted  was  this :  he  pared  the  cicatrix  of  the 
lost  nose,  so  as  to  reduce  the  edges  to  the  state  of  a  new  wound; 
he  then  raised  a  portion  of  the  integument,  calculated  to  restore 
the  part,  from  the  arm  or  fore-arm;  raised  the  arm  or  fore-arm  up 
to  the  nose  and  joined  the  parts.  He  sewed  on  the  piece  of  skin, 
which  he  had  not  detached,  but  only  raised  from  the  arm,  and 
kept  the  arm  bound  up  in  this  situation  as  long  as  was  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  circulation  in  the  supplemental  nose,  and  the 
adhering  of  the  skin  to  the  nose.  Then  the  portion  remaining 
adherent  to  the  nose  was  separated  from  the  arm,  and  the  portion 
of  skin  that  had  originally  belonged  to  the  arm  remained  and 
formed  the  new  nose.  He  in  this  way  restored  noses,  and  he  in 
like  manner  restored  lips  and  ears,  according  to  his  own  account. 

Although  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  the  Talliacotian  art,  as 
it  has  been  called,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting 
the  fact,  that  such  things  were  done  ;  indeed  from  what  we  see 
we  can  have  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  a  portion  of 
integument  might  thus  be  raised  from  the  arm  or  fore-arm,  that  it 
might  be  applied,  in  the  way  described,  to  the  cicatrix  of  a  lost, 
nose,  become  adherent  there,  and  fill  up  that  very  unsightly 
chasm  which  the  loss  of  this  member  produces.  We  cannot, 
however,  believe  the  whole  that  Talliacolius  has  said,  for  I  think 
he  says,  that  these  new  noses  smelt  more  acutely  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ones,  and  that  they  sometimes  became  so  elongated  as  to 
require  removal. 

Another  mode  of  restoring  the  nose  has  been  imported  into  this 
country  from  India,  where  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to 
mutilate  captives  by  cutting  off  their  noses  and  ears  ;  and  this, 
according  to  their  religion,  is  a  very  serious  affair.  In  this  mode 
ot  operation  the  integument  is  raised  from  the  forehead  ;  it  is  of  a 
triangular  shape  ;  it  is  reversed,  the  basis  being  turned  upwards; 
it  is  detached  every  where  but  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  ;  the 
cicatrix  ol  the  lost  nose  is  pared,  as  in  t he  other  instance  ;  then 
the  triangular  piece  is  turned  round,  that  is,  the  apex  by  which 
it  still  remains  adherent  to  the  forehead  is  twisted,  and  the  edges 
of  the  integument  thus  brought  down  are  fixed  by  sutures  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  nose.  This  is  a  mode  which  has  been  recently 
practised.  A  book  lias  been  published  by  Mr.  Carpue  upon  it* 
and  some  new  noses  have  been  made  at  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
in  this  way — one  or  two;  indeed  the  process  is  a  very  feasible 
one.  These  operations  show  you  the  extent  of  the  chance  of 
union  that  exisis  between  the  edges  of  recent  wounds;  they  show 
that  this  process  is  not  only  found  to  agglutinate- to  unite  the 
edges  of  a  cut  in  every  part,  but  that  it  will  also  form  an  union 
between  two  recent  surfaces  of  a  wound,  in  which  one  is  extra¬ 
neous  to  the  part  in  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  in 
1786,  there  is  a  paper  by  Duhammel,  on  the  engrafting  of  the 
spurs  of  cocks  into  their  combs.  He  mentions  that  it  has  been 
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a  practice  to  make  a  bole  in  the  comb  of  a  cock,  to  take  his  spur 
off,  and  to  put  it  into  that  hole  ;  and  lie  says,  that  in  such  a  case 
the  spur  would  not  only  inosculate,  but  grow  to  a  considerable 
size  ;  and  he  mentions  having  seen  them  grow  to  the  extent  of 
four  inches  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Hunter  repeated 
those  experiments,  and  certainly  found  the  same  circumstance  to 
take  place.  He  found  that  the  spur  of  the  cock  would  gro-v 
when  inserted  into  the  comb,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  would  get  to  a 
larger  size  than  if  left  in  its  natural  situation.  He  found  that 
the  spur  of  a  hen  might  be  engrafted  into  the  leg  of  a  cock, 
and  that  it  would  grow  there  ;  also,  that  the  spur  of  a  cock  might 
be  engrafted  into  the  leg  of  a  hen,  but  that  it  would  not  there 
grow  so  rapidly  or  so  large.  He  mentions  another  experiment, 
that  of  inserting  a  tooth,  recently  drawn,  into  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  and  that  it  would  become  adherent;  and  he  mentions  this 
as  an  instance  of  vascular  adhesion,  although  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  the  adhesion  of  a  tooth,  in  the  comb  of  a  cock,  could  be 
considered  as  resulting  from  inosculation  of  vessels;  for  l  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  tooth  very  firmly  inserted  into  the  comb  of  a 
cock  when  the  tooth  was  a  dead  tooth,  and  which  had  remained 
a  long  time  in  a  drawer  before  it  was  inserted  into  the  comb  at 
all ;  so  that  it  seems  a  living  part  lias  the  pow-er  of  grasping  such 
a  substance  as  that,  and  holding  it  firmly.  Mr.  Hunter,  however, 
performed  the  further  experiment  of  taking  out  the  testicle  of  a 
cock,  making  an  opening  in  the  abdomen  of  a  hen  and  inserting 
it  there.  Under  these  circumstances  he  found  tiiat  the  testicle 
became  adherent  to  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
hen,  and  grew  in  that  situation. 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF  PAIN  IN  THE  ANKLE 
JOINT  LASTING  FOR  YEARS. 
(Extracted  from  Sir  Charles  BelVs  Lecture.) 

I  remember  being  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  very  beautiful 
lady  of  rank,  and  so  were  most  men  of  any  sort  of  eminence  in 
town,  w  ho  had  a  pain  in  the  ankle  joint;  it  was  treated  as  a 
disease  of  that  joint,  and  yet  I  never  could  discover  that  there 
was  any  puffiness.  You  are  aware  that  when  there  is  effusion 
into  the  cellular  membrane  and  skin,  or  a  puffiness  over  the 
part,  it  is  an  indication  of  internal  disease  :  thus  you  distinguish 
diseases  of  the  spine  and  other  bones,  &c.  But  there  never  was 
observed  any  discolouration,  any  inflammation,  or  puffing,  of  the 
anklejoinl  of  this  lady,  although  the  pain  was  excessive.  Four¬ 
teen  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  pain  is  there  still.  She  has 
been  married  ;  and  the  degree  of  pain  she  suffered  was  so  great, 
that  this  lady  was  led  to  the  altar  on  crutches,  and  moves  on  them 
to  this  day,  yet  the  joint  is  to  all  appearance  perfect.  It  would 
be  very  wrong  to  amputate  in  such  a  case.  The  patient  would 
submit,  because  the  pain  is  so  excruciating  :  but  if  the  limb  were 
removed  in  these  circumstances,  she  would  have  to  complain  that 
it  had  been  taken  off,  and  perhaps  buried,  and  yet  that  the  pain 
was  still  in  it. 


NEW  MODE  OF  DETECTING  DISEASES  BY 
LISTENING  TO  THE  SOUNDS  INSIDE  THE 
CHEST. 

( Concluded  fron  No.  1 ) 

Extended  and  repeated  observation  has  shown  that  the 
detection  and  discrimination  of  disease  by  this  mode  may  be 
effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  that  could  not  possibly 
have  been  credited  previous  to  the  practical  demonstration  of 
the  fact ;  and  modern  science  has  elicited,  and  almost  matured,  a 
new  mode,  an  invert  turn  novum,  as  one  of  the  first  suggestors  of 
it  justly  termed  it,  of  discovering  the  morbid  states  of  several  of 
the  most  important  organs  of  the  body. 

To  the  philosophical  mind  nothing  is  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  to  (rate  the  history  of  useful  discovery.  It  is 
clear  that  the  idea  on  which  the  modern  art  of  auscultation  is 


founded,  occurred  to  Hippocrates  upwards  of  two  thousand  \ears 
ago.  “  You  will  know  by  this,”  says  this  first  recorded  observer 
of  disease  as  denoted  by  sound,  “  that  the  chest  contains  water 
and  not  pus,  if,  on  applying  ihe  ear  for  a  certain  time  to  the  side, 
you  hear  a  sound  like  that  of  boiling  vinegar.”  The  non-exis¬ 
tence  of  dissection  in  the  age  and  country  of  Hippocrates 
prevented  all  accurate  and  extended  observation;  and  conse¬ 
quently  rendered  it  impossible  to  follow  out  to  any  sure  and 
useful  result  the  idea  which  had  occurred  to  the  most  antient 
writer  on  physic.  Accordingly,  the  suggestion  of  Hippoc  ates 
seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  lor  many  centuries,  and  the 
mode  of  st1  dying  disease  founded  upon  it,  if  it  had  ever  been 
carried  to  any  extent  in  remote  ages,  had  long  sunk  into  oblivion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  1 7 ill  century,  a  distinguished 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  was  not  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  had  the  penetration  to  see  that 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  t lie  sounds  produced  by  the  motions 
of  the  internal  organs  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  diseased 
states,  and  he  even  predicted  that  artificial  means  would  some 
day  be  employed  to  assist  the  ear  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object. 
“There  may  be  a  possibility,’*  says  Hooke  in  his  posthumous 
works,  “of  discovering  the  internal  motions  and  actions  of 
bodies  by  the  sound  they  make.  Who  knows  but  that,  as  in  a 
watch,  we  may  hear  the  beating  of  the  balance,  and  the  running 
of  the  wheels,  and  the  striking  of  the  hammers,  and  the  grating 
of  the  teeth,  and  multitudes  of  other  noises;  — who  knows,  I 
say  but  that  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  the  motions  of  internal 
parts  of  bodies,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  by  the 
sounds  they  make;  that  one  may  discover  the  works  performed 
in  the  several  offices  and  shops  of  a  man's  body,  and  thereby 
discover  what  engine  is  out  of  order,  —  what  works  are  going  on 
at  several  times,  and  lie  still  at  others,  and  the  like.  I  have  this 
encouragement  not  to  think  all  these  things  utterly  impossible, 
though  never  so  much  derided  by  the  generality  of  men,  and 
never  so  seemingly  mad,  foolish,  and  fantastic ;  that,  as  the 
thinking  them  impossible  cannot  much  improve  my  know  ledge, 
so  the  believing  them  possible  may  perhaps  be  an  occasion  for 
taking  notice  of  such  things  as  another  would  pass  by  without 
regard  as  useless.  And  somewhat  more  of  encouragement  I 
have  also  from  experience,  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  very 
plainly  the  beating  of  a  man’s  heart  ;  and  it.  is  common  to  hear 
the  motion  of  the  wind  to  and  fro  in  the  guts  and  other  small 
vessels:  the  slopping  in  the  lungs  is  easily  discovered  by  the 
wheezing.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  parts  one  amongst  another, 
to  their  becoming  sensible,  they  require  either  that  their  motions 
be  increased,  or  that  the  organ  be  made  more  nice  and  powerful 
to  sensate  and  distinguish  them  as  they  are  ;  for  the  doing  of 
both  which  1  think  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  in  many  cases 
there  may  be  helps  found.’’ 

This  prediction  has  been  realized  :  helps  have  been  found. 
About  a  century  after  this  passage  was  written,  Leopold  Aven- 
brugger,  a  German  physician  then  residing  at  Vienna,  fell  upon 
an  artificial  method  of  producing  sounds  in  various  regions  of 
the  body  by  which  the  physician  might  judge  of  the  stale  ol  the 
subjacent  parts.  This  method,  announced  to  the  world  in  a 
small  volume  in  Latin,  first  published  in  the  year  1761,  attracted 
little  attention  either  among  the  countrymen  of  the  inventor  or 
among  foreign  nations  for  the  space  ot  halt  a  century.  In  the 
year  1908,  the  celebrated  Corvisart  translated  into  French  the 
work  of  Avenbrugger,  and  made  his  method  known  to  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  From  that  period  (he  practice  of  percussion 
has  been  pretty  general,  and  it  soon  became  attended,  in  skilful 
hands,  with  results  far  more  precise  and  certain  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  attention  of  physicians  having  been  thus  distinctly 
directed  io  the  method  of  studying  disease  from  sounds  produced 
in  the  body  whether  naturally  or  artificially,  a  number  of  young 
French  physicians,  disciples  of  Corvisart,  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  took  up  the  subject  with 
extraordinary  zeal.  Among  the  most  distinguished  ol  these  young 
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men  were  MM,  Double,  Bayle,  and  Laennec.  Speaking  of  the 
signs  furnished  by  respiration,  and  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
it  within  the  chest,  M.  Double,  in  his  work  on  Semeiology,  pub¬ 
lished  two  years  before  the  discovery  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  auscultation  as  an  art  and  science,  says,  “  In  order  to 
hear  distinctly  the  sounds  within  the  chest,  we  must  apply  the 
ear  closely  to  every  point  of  all  its  aspects,  by  which  means  we 
can  distinguish  not  merely  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  sound,  but 
even  its  precise  site.  I  have  frequently  derived  great  benefit 
from  this  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  I  was  naturally  led  by 
the  employment  of  the  like  method  in  exploring  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart.” 

At  the  very  time  when  this  was  written,  Laennec  and  several 
of  his  fellow-pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  their  master  Corvisart, 
while  diligently  studying  chest  diseases  by  means  of  percussion, 
met  occasionally  with  cases  in  which  this  method  afforded  them 
little  or  no  assistance;  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  further 
aid,  they  accustomed  themselves  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  ear 
closely  to  the  chest.  Little  practical  benefit  resulted  for  some 
time  ;  but  at  length  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  ;  a  discovery  which  may  be  said  to  have  enabled  the  physi¬ 
cian  to  see  into  the  chest  almost  with  as  much  clearness  as  if  its 
walls  were  transparent.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
discovery  in  the  words  of  the  remarkable  man  who  made  it,  and 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  with  a  diligence  scarcely  ever 
exceeded,  developed,  matured,  and  systematized  the  highly- 
important  practical  results  which  it  has  afforded. 

“  In  the  year  1816,”  says  Laennec  in  his  great  work  De 
V Auscultation  Mediate  ct  des  Maladies  des  Poumons  et  du 
Ceeur,  “  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman  affected  with  the 
general  symptoms  of  diseased  heart,  and  in  whose  case  percus¬ 
sion  and  the  application  of  the  hand  were  of  little  avail,  owing  to 
her  being  extremely  lusty.  The  immediate  application  of  the  ear 
being  inadmissible  for  obvious  reasons,  I  happened  to  recollect  a 
simple  and  well-known  fact  in  acoustics,  and  fancied  it  might  be 
turned  to  some  use  on  the  present  occasion.  The  fact  1  allude  to 
is  the  great  distance  with  which  we  hear  the  scratch  of  a  pin  at 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  our  ear  to  the  other. 
Immediately  on  this  suggestion,  I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper  into  a 
kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to  my  patient’s  chest 
and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  that  I  could  thereby  perceive  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  distinct  than  I  had  ever 
been  able  to  do  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  ear.  From 
this  moment  I  imagined  that  means  might  be  found  to  ascertain 
the  character,  not  merely  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  of  every 
species  of  sound  produced  by  the  motion  of  all  the  organs 
within  the  chest.” 

Diligently  applying  himself  to  improve  and  perfect  the  rude 
instruments  which  he  employed  in  his  first  trials,  Laennec  at 
length  constructed  that  which  is  now  in  general  use,  called  the 
Stethoscope,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  at  once  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  discover  “  a  set  of 
new  signs  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  simple  and  certain,  aud  such 
as  might  probably  render  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  as  posi¬ 
tive  and  circumstantial  as  that  of  many  affections  which  come 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  instrument  of  the 
surgeon.  And  this  conviction,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  realised, 
for  a  new,  clear,  steady,  and  certain  light  has,  by  the  aid  of  this 
instrument,  been  thrown  on  almost  all  the  diseases  of  all  the 
organs  contained  m  the  chest. 

The  art  of  distinguishing  disease  by  sound  comprehends  then 
two  distinct  methods,  that  of  auscultation  and  that  of  percussion. 
The  study  of  auscultation  maybe  pursued  either  by  the  unassisted 
ear,  or  through  the  medium  of  instruments ;  the  first  is  called 
immediate  or  direct,  the  second  mediate  auscultation.  In  like 
manner  percussion  may  be  performed  either  on  the  natural  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  or  through  the  medium  of  some  solid  or  tense 
substance  firmly  applied  to  it.  The  first  is  termed  direct,  the 
second  mediate,  percussion. 
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IRON  IN  BLOOD. 

There  is  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to  make  a 
ploughshare  weighing  about  24 lbs. 

CONSUMPTION. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  at  the  Westminster  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  France  die  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

SMALL-POX. 

Dr.  Jenner  made  the  first  experiments  in  vaccination  in  May, 
1796,  by  transferring  the  pus  from  the  pustule  of  a  milk-maid, 
who  had  caught  the  cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy  child  ; 
and  publishing  the  result,  the  practice  spread  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  The  power  of  the  cow-pox  as  an  antidote  to 
small-pox  was  a  fact  familiar  to  the  common  people  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  Jenner’s  promulgation  of  it.  The  tables  of  mortality 
have,  in  consequence,  been  so  altered,  that  the  average  of  life, 
which  used  to  be  taken  SO  and  33,  now  approximates  to  40. 
Previous  to  vaccination,  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  London 
xvere  4,000,  or  about  one  in  five  or  six.  Since,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  an  average  of  1,000  ;  but  the  deaths  from  small-pox, 
and  cases  after  vaccination,  have  lately  been  on  the  increase. 

EXTRAORDINARY  ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD 

AND  DRINK. 

A  female  who,  in  1829,  was  42  years  of  age,  and  resided  at 
Pynacre,  near  Delpb,  had,  from  disease,  not  eaten  anything  since 
1818,  nor  drank  anything  since  1820.  Total  exhaustion  was 
prevented  by  damp  wrappers. 

SINGULAR  WOMAN. 

In  the  year  1814  was  living,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate, 
a  married  woman,  aged  35,  the  whole  of  whose  body,  except  the 
face,  was  exactly  divided  by  a  straight  line  into  white  and  black. 
The  neck,  with  her  face,  were  white.  Her  children  possessed 
none  of  her  peculiarities. 

EYE-SIGHT. 

Near-sighted  people  are  called  Myopes.  Their  eye  is  too 
convex.  A  concave  glass  corrects  the  defect ;  just  as  a  convex 
glass  enables  us  to  see  nearer  by  converging  the  rays. 

EFFECTS  OF  DIET  ON  THE  MIND. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  vegetable  aliment,  as  neither  dis¬ 
tending  the  vessels  nor  loading  the  system,  never  interrupts  the 
stronger  action  of  the  mind  ;  while  the  heat,  fulness,  and  weight 
of  animal  food  is  adverse  to  its  vigorous  efforts. 

ORGAN  OF  VOICE. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  a  cavity  composed  of  move- 
able  pieces,  twice  as  large  in  men  as  women.  Its  fine  cartileges 
are  moved  by  eight  pair  of  muscles,  and  fifteen  other  pair  are 
connected  with  its  varied  powers. 

MODE  OF  EXTRACTING  THE  MILK  FROM  THE 

BREAST. 

The  infant  extracts  the  milk  by  suction ,  excluding  the  air  by 
enclosing  the  nipple  within  its  lips  ;  it  thus  acts  with  its  tongue 
similar  to  the  pistern  of  an  exhausting  syringe. 
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IMPORTANT  RULE  IN  BLEEDING. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  ascertain  whether  disease  arises 
from  inflammation,  for  which  bleeding  is  necessary,  or  irritation. 
In  such  doubtful  cases,  Dr.  M.  Hall  observes,  we  must  be  guided 
by  this  rule  if  much  blood  lias  flowed  before  the  person  faints, 
we.  must  suspect  inflammation  :  if  little,  we  must  suspect,  how¬ 
ever  similar  the  symptoms,  the  case  to  be  either  one  of  irritation 
or  exhaustion. 

SYMPATHY  BETWEEN  TWINS. 

M.  Cazentre,  of  Bourdeaux,  relates  the  case  of  twin  brothers, 
born  in  June  1829.  They  were  sent  out  to  nurse  ;  and  during 
the  period  of  suckling  they  were  not  attacked  with  any  severe 
disease  ;  but  it  was  observed  with  respect  to  slight  indisposi¬ 
tions  connected  with  teething,  that  both  were  simultaneously 
and  similarly  affected.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  they  were 
sent  home,  from  which  time  they  were  seen  by  M.  Cazentre,  who 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  what  follows.  In  1831 
they  both  had  quotidian  fever,  which  in  both  began  and  ended 
on  the  same  day  ;  both  had  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva; 
both  had  colic,  which  lasted  for  24  hours  ;  both  had  two  molar 
teeth  at  the  same  time.  In  1832  they  had  each  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tions  and  bronchitis  simultaneously.  In  1833  both  had  measles, 
and  then  scarlet  fever  ;  in  both  the  supervention  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  eruptions  took  place  at  the  same  moment.  In  1834 
they  had  hooping-cough  ;  then  ear-ache, — in  either  instance  si¬ 
multaneously.  Very  recently  one  was  attacked  in  the  evening 
with  itching  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  an  eruption  of  vesicles; 
early  next  morning  the  other  had  the  same  sensation  in  the  same 
spot,  and  accompanied  by  similar  vesicles. 
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It  would  be  an  interesting,  and  in  many  points  of  view 
an  important  subject  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  tricks  to  which  the  Vegetable  Pill-mongers  have  had 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  almost 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  throughout  England  and 
Scotland.  We  have  heard  mention  made  of  their  tricks 
with  reference  to  inserting  articles,  not  advertisements , 
in  different  papers,  buying  several  hundreds  of  them,  and 
sending  them,  month  after  month,  to  every  town  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  have  also  heard  of  their  putting  advertisements 
on  the  covers  of  respectable  journals,  and  then  quoting 
these  very  advertisements,  in  other  papers,  as  coming, 
not  from  themselves ,  but  from  the  editors  of  those  re¬ 
spective  periodicals  in  which  they  first  appeared.  The 
public  read  these  apparently  ^-interested  statements, 
and  say,  u  These  must  be  wonderful  medicines  !  Morison 
and  Moat  are  two  shamefully  persecuted  philanthropists  ; 
for  we  read  here  a  statement  extracted  from  the  columns 
of  a  respectable  journal,  with  which  we  know  they  can 
have  nothing  to  do,  praising  their  medicines  and  defending 
the  proprietors  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.” 

Well,  all  this  is  natural  enough  ;  but  how  the  poor  public 
are  gulled.  These  over-strained  and  fulsome  eulogiums 
come  from  the  Vegetable  Pill-mongers  themselves  ;  and 
not  from  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished,  and  paid  for  as  advertisements !! 

Our  readers  must  be  informed,  that  the  Vice  of  the 
College  in  the  New  Road  has  a  son,  and  this  son  was  sent 


across  the  Atlantic,  to  gull  poor  brother  Jonathan  with 
the  Vegetable  Pills.  He  accordingly  established,  >vith 
the  aid  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  which  came  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this  country,  a  Depot ,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  the  British  College  of  Health,  at  New  York. 
Not  satisfied  with  doing  this,  he  starts  a  journal,  called 
the  New  York  Ilygeian  Record ,  for  the  purpose  of  praising 
the  pills  and  advertising  them.  That  journal  is  not  stated 
to  originate  with  himself ;  but  he  makes  it  appear  as  if 
coming  from  a  party  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  the 
medicines.  Mark  the  cunning  of  the  Pill-mongers  ! — As 
soon  as  the  quacks  found  themselves  losing  ground  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  numerous  cases  of  death  which 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  this  nostrum  being  made 
known,  they  consider  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves, 
and  they  actually  have  had  the  bare  faced  impudence  to 
extract  passages  from  this  New  York  IIygeian  Re¬ 
cord  !  and  to  appeal  to  them,  in  their  advertisements, 
ip  proof  of  the  virtues  of  their  medicines  !!! 

But,  look  to  the  cases,  our  readers  will  say,  which  they 
have  published,  which  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  their 
medicines.  Do  our  readers  really  believe  that  these  are 
real,  and  not  manufactured  cases.  We  ask  our  readers 
if  they  are  not  got  up  for  the  occasion?  We  ask  the 
Hygeists,  whose  names  are  affixed  to  them,  to  give  us, 
poor  ignorant  medical  men,  some  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Out  upon  such  bare-faced  imposition  !  Do  we  live 
in  a  land  inhabited  by  reflecting  and  reasonable  beings  ?— 
Do  wre  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  country  in  which  is 
established  a  liberal  Government,  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  happiness  of  its  people?  If  such  is  the  case, 
why  do  not  those  men,  in  whom  the  people  have  invested 
power  and  authority,  exterminate  from  the  face  of  the 
land  men  who  prey  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  people. 
The  sanction  given  to  quacks  and  quackery  in  this  country 
has  long  been  loudly  stigmatised  by  foreign  writers,  and 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  and  constituted  medical 
authorities. 


DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

INDIGESTION. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  endless  catalogue  of  improper 
dishes,  all  are  improper  for  the  dyspeptic,  or  at  least  dangerous, 
that  are  not  included  in  what  we  have  already  mentioned.  Even 
a  mealy  potatoe  will  often  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
(without  any  perceptible  sensation  there),  and  pass  undigested, 
after  producing  a  great  deal  of  wretched  feeling  in  distant  parts 
of  the  body.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
vegetable.  There  is  such  a  tendency  to  form  acidity  in  the  weak 
and  irritable  stomach— vegetable  matters  are  so  prone  to  acidity, 
and  acid  is  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  morbidly  sensible  nerves 
of  the  first  passages  of  the  intestines,  that  the  dyspeptic  invalid 
cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard  against  fruit  and  vegetables  of 
every  description,  however  innocent  they  may  seem  to  be,  as 
connected  with  disagreeable  feelings  in  the  stomach  itself.  As  for 
cheese,  pickles,  nuts,  onions,  and  a  variety  of  other  provocatives, 
they  are  rank  poison  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  such  should  be 
religiously  avoided.  In  respect  to  drink,  my  firm  conviction  is, 
that  water  is  the  best;  and  till  the  habit  of  water-drinking  can 
be  acquired,  the  diluted  mixture  of  brandy  and  water  is  the  next 
best  beverage.  Still  I  have  no  objection  to  a  glass  or  two  of 
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sherry,  under  the  guidance  of  the  criteria  which  I  have  so  often 
laid  down.  The  sooner,  however,  iliat  every  species  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  drink  can  be  laid  aside  the  better.  A  cup  of  coffee  after 
dinner  is  far  preferable  to  wine,  malt  liquors  are  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  other  meals  are  of  some  consequence  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  dyspeptic  invalid.  In  the  morning,  if  the  ner¬ 
vous  irritability  is  not  in  (he  highest  degree  (necessitating  the 
use  of  gruel),  coffee  or  boheatea,  with  well-'oasted  bread,  cold, 
and  very  little  butter—  or  what  is  better,  a  little  cold  meat,  may  be 
taken,  and  nothing  more  till  dinner,  if  at  two  o’clock.  Where  ty¬ 
rant  custom  compels  to  dine  la'e,  a  slice  of  cold  meat  and  biscuit 
should  be  taken  at  one  o'clock.  The  tea  should  be  (lie  same  as 
the  breakfast,  but  without  animal  food  :  and  a  cup  of  gruel  is 
the  best  supper.  Where  farinaceous  food  can  be  relished  for 
breakfast,  it  is  certainly  better  than  tea;  and  the  milk  or  cream 
should  be  sparingly  used.  By  adherence  to  the  foregoing  plan, 
varying  the  quantity  according  to  the  feelings  subsequently 
experienced,  the  surest  foundation  is  laid,  not  only  for  health,  but 
happiness.  Upon  a  regimen  of  this  kind,  the  body  will  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  degree  of  permanent  muscular  strength  of 
which  the  individual,  constitution  is  susceptible,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  will  be  raised  in  proportion.  Equanimity  of 
mind  will  be  attained,  if  attainable  at  all ;  and  where  moral  causes 
of  irritation  and  affliction  cannot  be  avoided,  they  will  be  areally 
neutralized.  Under  such  a  system  of  diet,  the  corporeal  frame 
will  be  rendered  more  capable  of  undergoing  fatigue,  and  the 
mind  more  able  to  resist  misfortune,  than  by  the  richest  dishes 
and  most  luxurious  wines.  Captain  Head  states,  that  when  he 
commenced  his  travels  in  South  America,  he  was  quite  unable  to 
undergo  the  necessary  exertion,  till  he  adopted  the  plan  of  living 
on  plain  animal  food  and  water  only.  He  could  then,  in  a  short 
time,  tire  out  horses  in  his  pedestrian  marches.  The  rigid 
system  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  the  creature  of  speculation 
engendered  in  the  closet.  It  is  that  which  many,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  have  adopted  with  the  most  perfect  success  -  it  is  that  by 
which  1  have  conquered  the  most  intense  degree  of  dyspepsia  in 
my  own  person.  Those  who  have  courage  and  perseverance  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  system,  will  hardly  be  inclined  to 
change  it,  however  strongly  they  may  be  tempted  by  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  the  seductions  of  convivial  society.  It  would 
be  well  for  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  present  health,  if  they 
employed  it  as  a  preservative  of  that  invaluable  blessing.  But 
this  I  do  not  expect.  I  am  addressing  those  who  have  tasted 
the  bitter  cup  of  sickness,  and  especially  those  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia  The  latter  alone  can 
appreciate  the  luxury  of  immunity  from  the  terrible  feelings  of 
mind  and  body  engendered  by  that  worst  of  human  afflictions. 
When  a  man  has  escaped  the  miseries  of  dyspeptic  feeling,  and 
brought  the  sensibilities  of  his  stomach  to  a  natural  state,  by 
great  attention  to  diet,  be  should  be  careful  how  he  deviates  from 
the  rigid  regimen  by  which  he  was  restored  to  health.  Nothing 
is  so  liable  to  relapse  as  dyspepsia,  and  indulgence  in  variety  of 
dishes,  or  vegetables,  and  fruit,  will  be  almost  certain  of  making 
the  individual  pay  dear  for  the  experiment.  But  it  is  of  still 
more  consequence  to  keep  to  a  low  quantity  of  food.  The  least 
over  exertion  of  the  stomach  in  mastering  a  larger  proportion 
than  it  can  easily  digest,  will  be  sure  to  rekindle  the  morbid 
sympathies  of  the  body,  and  the  wretched  feelings  of  the  mind. 

(The  medical  treatment  in  our  next.) 


DELIGHTS  OF  OPIUM-EATING. 

From  D'  Quince  fs  Confessions. 

“  t,,b  la,e  Duke  of  -  used  to  say,  ‘  Next  Friday  by  the 

blessing  oi  Heaven,  !  propose  to  be  drunk:’  and  in  like  manner 
I  used  fo  fix  before  hand  how  often,  within  a  given  time,  and 
when,  1  would  commit  a  debauch  of  opium.  This  was  seldom 
more  than  once  in  six  weeks  ;  for  at  that  time  I  would  not  have 
ventured  to  call  every  day  (as  1  did  afterwards)  for  “  a  glass  of 


laudzivim  negus,  warm,  and  without  sugar.'  No  ;  as  1  have 
said,  1  seldom  drank  laudanum,  at  that  time,  more  than  once  in 
three  weeks  :  this  was  usually  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Saturday  night ; 
my  reason  for  which  was  this.  In  those  days  Grassini  sang  at 
the  Opera  ;  and  her  voice  was  delightful  to  me  beyond  all  that 
I  had  ever  heard.  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  state  of  the 
Opera  House  now,  having  never  been  within  its  walls  for  seven 
or  eight  years  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  by  much  the  most  pleasant 
place  of  public  resort  in  London  for  passing  away  the  evening. 
Five  shillings  admitted  me  to  the  gallery,  which  was  subject  to 
far  less  annoyance  than  the  pit  of  the  theatres  ;  (he  orchestra  was 
distinguished  for  its  sweet  and  melodious  grandeur  from  all 
English  orchestras,  the  composition  of  which,  I  confess,  is  not 
acceptable  to  my  ear,  from  the  predominance  of  clamorous  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  absolute  tyranny  of  the  violin.  The  choruses 
were  divine  to  hear  ;  and  when  Grassini  appeared  in  some  in¬ 
terlude,  as  she  often  did,  and  poured  forth  her  passionate  soul, 
as  Andromache  at  the  tomb  of  Hector,  a  >d  1  question  whether 
any  Turk,  of  all  that  ever  entered  the  paradise  of  opium-eaters, 
can  have  had  half  the  pleasure  1  had.  All  this  I  had  for  five 
shillings.  And  over  and  above  the  music  of  the  stage  and  the 
orchestra,  I  had  all  around  me,  in  the  intervals  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  the  music  of  the  Italian  language  talked  by  Italian  women: 
for  the  gallery  was  usually  crowded  with  Italians:  and  I  listened 
with  a  pleasure  such  as  that  which  Wild,  the  traveller,  lay  and 
listened,  in  Canada,  to  the  sweet  laughter  of  Indian  women;  for 
the  less  you  understand  their  language,  (he  more  sensible  you 
are  to  the  melody  or  harshness  of  its  sounds.” 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  LATE  MR. 
ABERNETHY. 

The  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius  usually  constitute  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  personal  character  ;  and  in  general, 
wherever  there  is  talent  of  any  kind,  some  peculiarity  of  manner 
exists.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  there  was  no  real  mo¬ 
roseness  of  disposition;  and  his  impatience  of  loquacity  and 
superfluous  details  arose  from  a  great  degree  of  sagacity,  clear¬ 
ness  of  judgment,  and  a  feeling  of  independence.  He  neither 
sought  to  recommend  himself,  nor  win  his  patients,  by  any  of 
those  tricks  which  are  daily  practised  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing 
opinion  and  feeling  to  policy.  His  mind  disqualified  him  from 
adopting  that  affected  interest  which  distinguishes  many  of  the 
well-bred  physicians,  and  he  heartily  despised  their  little  arts 
to  acquire  popularity.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  expressed  him¬ 
self  thus: — “  Here  I  am,  ready  to  give  my  advice,  if  you  want  it; 
but  you  must  take  it  as  you  find  it ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  egad, 
you  may  go  about  your  business,  1  don't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  you  ;  hold  your  tongue,  and  be  off.” 

In  some  such  mood  as  this  he  received  a  visit  from  a  lady  one 
day,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  invincible  repugnance  to 
the  predominant  disposition  of  her  sex,  and  who  therefore  forbore 
speaking  but  simply  to  his  laconic  queries.  The  consultation 
was  conducted  in  the  following  manner  during  three  visits  :— 
First  day — Lady  enters  and  holds  out  her  finger.  Abernethy — 
“  Cut!”  Lady — “  Bite.”  Abernethy — c,Dog?”  Lady— 
“  Parrot.”  Abernethy — <c  Go  home  and  poultice  it.”  Second 
day  — Finger  held  out  again.  Abernethy — “  Better?”  Lady— 
“  Worse.”  Abernethy — “  Go  home  and  poultice  it  again.” 
Third  day — Finger  held  out  as  before.  Abernethy  — “  Belter  ?” 
Lady — “  Well.”  Abernethy You’re  the  most  sensible  wo- 
woman  I  ever  met  with.  Good  bye.  Get  out.” 

A  patient  consulted  Mr.  Abernethy  for  a  pain  of  the  arm,  and 
holding  it  up  in  the  air,  said,  “  It  always  gives  me  pain  when  I 
hold  it  up  so.”  Abernethy— “  Then  why  the  devil  do  you  hold 
it  up  so  ?” 

in  all  cases  of  obesity  and  repletion  Mr.  Abernethy  was 
especially  impatient  and  indisposed  to  prescribe.  A  portly 
gentleman  lrom  the  country  once  called  on  him  for  advice,  and 
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received  the  following  answer “  You  nasty  beast !  you  go  and 
fill  your  g — ,  and  then  come  to  me  to  empty  them.” 

A  young  lady  was  brought  one  morning  by  her  mamma,  com¬ 
plaining  of  difficulty  of  breathing  when  taking  exercise,  and 
after  her  meals.  Perceiving  her  to  be  very  tightly  laced  round 
the  waist,  Mr.  Abernethy  seized  a  pair  of  scissars,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  ripped  up  her  stays  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then 
desired  tier  to  walk  about  lor  ten  minutes.  The  injunction  heing 
complied  with  accordingly,  he  demanded  how  she  felt? — 
Better,”  was  her  reply.  The  mandate  was  repeated.  “  How 
now?”  “  Quite  well,”  was  the  answer.  Abernethy — “That 
will  do.  Take  her  away, — and  don’t  let  her  wear  tight  stays.” 

Another  young  lady  was  brought  to  him  by  her  mamma,  one 
summer  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  former  having  swallowed 
a  spider.  Mr.  Abernethy  dexterously  caught  a  blue  bottle  fly  as 
it  flew  by  him.  and  told  (he  patient  to  put  it  into  her  mouth,  and 
if  she  spat  it  out  in  a  few  moments,  the  spider  would  come  out 
with  it. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


A  LIST  OF  POISONS,  AND  ANTIDOTES,  OR 
MOST  APPROPRIATE  TREATMENT. 

( Continued  from  No.  1.) 

DANGER  OP  USING  WATER  WHICH  HAS  GONE 
THROUGH  LEADEN  PIPES. 

Dr  Wall  observes,  that  a  family,  residing  at  Worcester, 
consisting  of  the  parents  and  21  children,  were  constantly  liable 
to  stomach  and  bowel  complaints  ;  and  eight  of  the  children  and 
both  parents,  died  in  consequence.  Their  house  being  sold  after 
death,  the  purchaser  found  it  necessary  to  repair  the  pump,  be¬ 
cause  the  cylinder  and  cistern  were  riddled  with  holes,  and  as 
thin  as  a  sieve.  The  plumber  who  renewed  it  informed  Dr. 
Wall  that  he  had  repaired  it  several  limes  before,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  had  done  so  not  four  years  before  the  former  occupant  had 
died.  The  nature  of  the  water  was  not  determined.  Most  of 
the  water  around  Worcester  is  very  hard  ;  but  this  will  not 
account  for  its  operation  in  the  instance  now  described.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  must  have  contained  an  usually  small  proportion  of  salt, 
or  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  hut  hardly  so  unequivocal 
in  its  circumstances,  was  related,  in  1923,  by  Dr.  Yates,  of  Tun¬ 
bridge.  A  plumber  undertook  to  supply  that  town  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  and,  in  1814,  laid  a  course  of  leaden 
pipes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  subsequent  year  many 
cases  of  lead  colic  occurred  among  the  inhabitants  who  were 
supplied  by  those  pipes  ;  and  one  lady,  particularly,  who  was  a 
great  water-drinker,  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  for  some  months. 
The  inhabitants  naturally  became  alarmed  ;  iron  pipes  were 
substituted  ;  and  no  case  of  the  cholic  appeared  afterwards. 
The  water  which  passed  through  it  was  analyzed,  and  lead  was 
detected  in  it. 

The  following  fact  is  related  in  the  Medical  Commentaries. 
The  crew  of  an  East  India  packet,  in  sonsequence  of  being  de¬ 
layed  by  contrary  winds,  were  put  on  a  short  allowance  of  water. 
The  men  got  each  their  share  in  a  bottle  ;  but  the  officers 
united  their  shares,  and  kept  it  all  in  a  lead  cistern.  In  three 
weeks  all  the  officers  began  to  suffer  from  stomach  and  bowel 
complaints,  and  for  six  weeks  after  had  the  lead  colic;  while 
the  men  continued  to  enjoy  good  health.  The  surgeon  detected 
lead  in  a  tumbler  of  water  without  the  process  of  concentration, 
by  adding  to  it  the  sulphuret  of  potass. 

If  a  person  should  have  swallowed  lead,  or  any  proportion  of 
lead,  in  mistake,  and  if  vomiting  does  not  follow,  ten  grains  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given  to  an  adult.  The  phosphate  of 
soda  is  considered  an  excellent  antidote.  A  disease,  called 
colica  pictonum ,  or  painters’  cholic,  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
lead  on  the  system.  Its  chief  symptoms  are  obstinate  costive¬ 
ness,  and  dreadful  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  However, 


in  this  disease,  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  a  medical  practitioner. 


DISEASE  INDICATED  BY  THE  POSITION  OF 

THE  PATIENT. 

(Extracted from  Dr.  Zimmerman's  ivor/c.) 

It  is  of  importance  to  ohserve  the  position  and  actions  of  a 
patient.  Hippocrates  considered  it  as  a  fatal  sign  when  the  sick 
carried  their  hands  to  their  foreheads,  or  scratched  with  them, 
as  it  were,  about  the  sheets,  or  the  wall.  I  have  seen  these 
signs,  and  particularly  in  patients  who  died  delirious :  l  have 
likewise  observed  them  in  others  who  recovered.  I  had  the  care 
of  a  child,  three  years  old,  who  had  an  almost  incessant  vomiting 
during  ten  days,  with  a  pulse  which  intermitted  at  every  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  stroke  He  slept  almost  constantly,  had  convul¬ 
sive  motions  of  his  eyes,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  and,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  took  medicine  for  the  first  time.  His  fingers  were 
perpetually  beating  against  each  other,  so  that  blood  flowed  from 
under  the  nails  All  these  motions  are  the  signs  of  considerable 
fever,  of  approaching  delirium,  and,  consequently,  danger.  In 
this  case,  all  these  symptoms  were  the  effect  of  worms.  The 
position  of  the  patient,  when  in  bed,  is  very  often  a  striking 
indication  of  the  internal  state  of  the  sick,  and,  therefore,  claims 
the  attention  of  the  physician.  The  more  irregular  the  posture 
is  in  inflammatory  diseases,  the  greater  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  internal  anxiety,  or,  ot  course,  the  danger  of  the  patient. 
Hippocrates  has  given  us  a  very  simple  and  accurate  account  of 
the  different  positions  of  the  sick.  The  best  of  all  is,  that  to 
which  the  patient  is  accustomed  when  in  health.  If  fie  lies  on 
his  back,  with  his  neck,  and  arms,  and  legs  stretched  out,  the 
signs  will  be  unfavourable  ;  but  it  will  be  still  worse  if  he  lies 
on  his  belly,  or  draws  his  head  down  towards  his  feet.  When 
I  see  a  patient  having  his  legs  out  of  bed,  throw  his  arms  from 
one  side  of  the  bed  tot  lie  oilier,  and  uncover  his  neck,  I  suppose 
him  to  feel  considerable  anxiety,  and  1  consider  these  as  alarm¬ 
ing  symptoms.  It  is  a  fatal  sign  when  the  patient  sleeps  with 
his  mouth  open  (unless  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  so  in 
health),  and  to  bend  and  cross  bis  legs,  whilst  he  lies  on  his  back. 
I  have  many  times  seen  all  these  signs,  sometimes  separately,  in 
different  patients,  and  sometimes  altogether,  in  the  same  subject ; 
and  1  have  seldom  been  deceived  in  judging  from  them  ot  the 
anxiety  and  danger  of  the  patient. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PHYSICIAN’S  KNOWLEDGE  DOES  NOT  IN¬ 
CREASE  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  HIS  PATIENTS. 

It  is  a  common  supposition,  that  the  most  experienced  physi¬ 
cian  is  he  who  has  seen  the  greatest  number  of  patients.  This 
notion  is  absurd.  The  physician  who  is  most  employed  sees  his 
patients  in  a  superficial  manner,  for  want  of  time.  He  who  has 
less  to  do,  considers  each  case  at  his  leisure,  and  with  more 
attention.  Zimmerman  observes,  that  he  knew  a  certain  Escu- 
lapius  who  had  fifty  or  sixty  patients  every  morning  in  his  ante¬ 
chamber.  He  just  listened  a  moment  to  the  complaints  of  each, 
and  then  arranged  them  in  four  divisions.  To  the  first,  lie  pre¬ 
scribed  blood-letting  ;  to  the  second,  a  purge;  to  the  third,  a 
clyster;  and  to  the  fourth,  change  of  air.  I  once,  says  the  same 
authority,  knew  a  physician  of  this  stamp  say,  “  /  purge  all  mg 
patients  to-dag,  because  I  am  going  into  the  country This 
same  vulgar  prejudice,  says  Z.,  leads  people  to  have  a  great 
idea  of  the  practice  oflarge  hospitals.  1  have  seen  in  my  travels 
some  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Europe;  and  I  have  often  said  to 
myself,  Heaven  surely  will  have  pity  on  these  miserable  victims! 
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Our  English  Aristophanes  has  well  ridiculed  this  matter  in  his 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  in  which  he  makes  one  of  his  doctors 
say: — c  What  did  you  do  yesterday?'  ‘  Why ,  Sir ,  we  hied 
the  north  ward,  and  purged  the  south.'  ‘  Well,  then,  to-day 
you  may  bleed  the  south  ivard ,  and  purge  the  north,'  ” 


POISONED  CONFECTIONERY  AND  PASTRY. 


Confectionery  and  pastry  are  so  much  adulterated,  says  Dr. 
Ryan,  as  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Paris 
designates  them  “  an  abomination.”  The  white  comfits,  called 
sugar  peas,  are  composed  of  sugar,  starch,  and  cornish  clay,  a 
species  of  pipe-clay  ;  the  red  sugar  drops  are  coloured  with  Ver¬ 
million,  or  sap  green,  red  lead,  and  copper.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  almond  kernel  flavour  of  custards,  blanc-mange,  &c.,  is 
communicated  by  the  poisonous  cherry-laurel,  which  affords  so 
much  prussic  acid. 


glitgfon'g  to  CotNT3p*mtratt£L 


A  notice  of  the  tract  sent  to  us,  can  only  be  inserted  as  an 
advertisement  on  the  cover  of  our  first  Monthly  Part. 

“C.  H.”  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  Publisher’s. 

“  A  youth  aged  17.”  Remove  the  hair  from  the  part,  and  rub 
in  a  little  of  this  ointment,  night  and  morning : — 

Cerat  cetacei,  2  drachms. 

Ung.  hyd.  3  drachms. 

Mix  well  together. 

“  A  Subscriber,”  who  has  sent  us  a  note  and  a  little  pamphlet 
on  T.D.  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  Publisher's  in  Holly  well- 
street. 

A  Yorkshire  Clergyman”  is  thanked  for  his  kind  letter  ;  he 
will  be  able  to  procure  the  ‘‘Oracle”  by  applying  to  any 
respectable  publisher  in  the  place  where  he  resides. 

The  man  who  has  written  a  long  letter  to  us  signed  “An 
Hygeist,”  must  be  an  ass.  Let  him  learn  to  spell  before  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  dictate  to  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  journal,  if 
this  man  really  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  President  or  his  Vice , 
they  may  well  exclaim,  “God  preserve  us  from  our  friends  !" 
This  man’s  impudence  is  only  equalled  by  his  ignorance.  Let 
him  study  Johnson’s  Dictionary  and  Murray’s  English  Grammar 
before  he  puts  pen  to  paper  again-,  for  ,  like  Miss  Kelly’s  servant, 
he  is  “  ungrammatical  to  a  nicety." 

“  An  Enemy  to  Quackery’s”  letter  is  a  very  sensible  one. 
We  feel  the  force  of  what  he  observes  with  respect  to  patent 
medicines  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  1  It  is  true,  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  people  will  physic  themselves;  but  how  can  we  beat  out 
of  the  field  all  the  dangerous  nostrums  that  are  daily  advertised 
in  (he  papers?  Can  our  correspondent  suggest  a  feasible  plan 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  ? 

“  An  Old  Man”  must  rub  this  liniment  on  his  knee  night  and 
morning : — 

Liniment  saponis,  1  oz. 

Camphor  liniment,  1  oz. 

Tincture  of  opium,  1  drachm. 

Mix  for  an  embrocation. 

“  An  Admirer”  is  thanked  for  his  communication  ;  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  reference  to  the  tricks  of  the  President  and  his 
Vice,  ere  valuable  to  the  Editors  of  this  publication. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  will  have  the  six  dozen  of  the  Oracles 
sent  to  him  every  week,  by  applying  to  G.  Berger,  Holly  well- 
street,  Strand,  who  will  forward  them  by  mail  on  Wednesday- 
night. 

“  An  Inquirer.”  The  first  Monthly  Part,  sewed  in  a  neat  cover, 
with  an  index,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  after  the  publication  ol 
No.  5.  it  will  contain  five  numbers  and  a  cover,  for  Gd.  ;  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  received  on  the  cover  of  the  Monthly  Part. 
Publishers  and  booksellers  in  the  country,  who  wish  to  promote 
the  sale  of  the  “  Oracle"  had  better  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  our  Publisher  directly,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
inserted  on  the  cover  of  our  Monthly  Part. 

“  A.  B.”  We  despise  their  threats.  Our  only  object  is  to 
suppress  quackery  and  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  use  of  dan¬ 
gerous  medicines.  Our  motives  may  be  questioned;  but  the 
Editors  of  the  e‘  Oracle  of  Health”  will  never  swerve  from  their 
first  object.  We  are  willing  to  pursue  any  reasonable  plan  in 
order  to  effect  our  purpose. 

We  answer  the  remonstrances  signed  “An  Hygeist,”  with 


feelings  of  the  greatest  kindness  towards  him,  notwithstandin 
his  abuse.  IIow  can  any  man  capable  of  walking  alone,  enlis 
himself  as  a  partisan  under  the  banners  of  a  mere  seller  of  Pills 
Well  may  foreigners  say  that  every  thing  in  England  is  matter 
of  party,  when  we  see  even  Pill-swallowing  has  its  devoted 
followers.  The  secret  we  believe  to  be  this,  from  the  full  diet, 
both  in  point  of  animal  food  and  drinking — beer,  wine,  gin,  &c. 
&c.,  by  those  whose  avocations  are  necessarily  sedentary,  such 
as  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  recourse  to  medicine  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  in  such  circumstances  even  a  drastic  purge  will 
afford  temporary  relief ;  but  what  are  the  consequences?  The 
stomach  becomes  so  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing 
its  functions  without  increasing  the  dose:  thus  30  or  40  Pills, 
we  have  heard  up  to  a  hundred,  become  necessary,  and  milder  and 
safer  medicines  having  lost  their  power,  in  case  of  any  attack, 
the  patient  must  die.  If  the  Hygeist  Pill  was  an  innocent  and 
safe  compound  it  would  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  not  to  be  so  by  the  oath  of  one  of  the  makers  of  it ; 
and  we  know  of  hundreds  of  instances  where  it  has  shortened 
life  after  long  use.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  swal¬ 
low  such  a  quantity  of  Pills,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
Quack’s  fortune?  from  two  to  six  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  any  case  ! 
We  have  answered  our  correspondent  at  some  length,  and  will  at 
present  conclude,  by  acknowledging  candidly  that  a  gentle  ape¬ 
rient  is  requisite— that  it  is  cheaper,  and  may  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  ready-made  pills  than  to  run  to  the  doctor 
upon  every  slight  occasion — that  in  this  sense  a  pill  may  be 
universal,  and  doubtless  must  be  vegetable.  But  why  make 
this  a  party  matter;  why  devote  yourself,  like  the  victims  of 
the  Idol  Juggernaut,  to  be  crushed  under  the  chariot  wheels 
of  triumphant  quackery  ?  If  we  could,  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science,  and  knowing  the  exact  formula  of  any  extant  medicine, 
recommend  it  to  be  kept  and  taken  as  an  alterative  and  aperient 
as  above  mentioned,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  as  from  the 
bundles  of  letters  we  have  received  upon  this  subject  and  from 
which  we  have  selected  this  from  an  Hygeist,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  reply  at  once  to  all  of  them,  we  suppose  that  as  long  as 
people  will  eat  meat  twice  a  day,  drink  porter  and  wine  and  go 
to  the  gin  shop ,  medicine  will  be  indispensable,  and  Patent  Me¬ 
dicines,  as  they  are  called,  be  bought  wholesale. 

“A  Constant  Reader.”  We  should  consider  half  a  drop  of 
croton  oil  a  strong  dose  for  a  female  of  that  age,  if  the  bowels  were 
confined.  No  man  would  be  justified  in  administering  the  oil  in 
the  manner  described,  unless  the  patient  refused  to  swallow  a 
pill,  or  there  existed  an  inability  to  swallow,  owing  (o  some 
disease,  and  the  medical  man  considered  it  necessary  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  bowels. 

“  Alpha  Amicus.”  A  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  say 
4  grains  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
Leave  off  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  affection  of  the  head  will 
subside. 

“  B.  H.”  must  take  two  table  spoonsful  of  the  following 
mixture  night  and  morning  : — 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  2  oz. 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  4  oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  1  drachm. 

Mix. 

‘-'Julius’s”  complaint  arises  from  an  irregular  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  part,  which  can  only  be  obviated  by  attending  to  the 
general  health.  We  would  feel  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
a  medicine  if  we  thought  it  would  be  of  service. 

“  Andrew  Grant.”  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  an 
improvement  in  his  health.  We  were  afraid  that  there  was  a 
collection  of  pus  in  the  part,  but  our  correspondent's  last  letter 
has  removed  our  apprehensions.  Take  one  of  these  pills  every 
night :  — 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  1  drachm. 

Croton  oil,  1  drop. 

Mix  well,  and  divide  in  14  pills. 

A  pint  of  porter  daily  would  not  hurt  him,  but  if  it  disagree 
with  the  health,  it  must  be  left  off.  Write  again  if  not  better. 

“  William  Gosmold”  could  be  benefilted  if  seen.  By  the  time 
our  next  number  is  published,  we  hope  to  make  arrangements 
to  see  our  patients. 


Owing  to  the  numerous  applications  to  the  Editor ,  as  soon  as 
convenient  Chambers  can  be  procured,  patients  will  have  a/t 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  Editors  personally ,  on  payment  of  a, 
small  consulting  fee. 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  le  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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ON  DISLOCATIONS  OF  ' 


Our  engraving  this  week  represents  a  dislocation  of  the  joint 
of  the  shoulder  in  the  arm  pit,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  the 
axilla.  Dislocation  means  a  displacement  of  any  of  the  joints  of 
the  body  out  of  their  natural  cavities  or  situations,  and  as  the 
various  joints,  such  as  the  knee  joint,  hip  joint,  shoulder  joint  and 
elbow  joint,  are  all  bound  strongly  in  their  respective  situations 
by  the  attachment  of  strong  muscles  and  ligaments,  it  requires 
sometimes  great  violence  to  displace  them  from  their  sockets. 
The  shoulder  joint  admits  of  various  dislocations — it  may  be 
thrown  on  the  back  of  the  shoulder  blade  — it  may  also  be  thrown 
on  the  chest  bone;  but  the  kind  of  luxation  represented  in  our  en¬ 
graving  is  the  most  common  kind,  in  the  axilla  or  arm  pit.  This 
dislocation  is  easily  detected— the  shoulder  loses  its  round  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  arm  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  there  is  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  let  his  elbow  touch  his  side, 
and  the  round  head  of  the  bone  is  plainly  felt  like  a  ball  under 
the  arm. 

VOL.  I. 


HE  SHOULDER  JOINT. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  DISLOCATION. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  posture,  upon  a 
table  or  sofa,  near  the  edge  of  which  he  is  brought ;  the  surgeon 
then  binds  a  welted  roller  round  the  arm  immediatsly  above  the 
elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief :  then,  with  one  foot 
resting  upon  the  floor,  he  separates  the  patient’s  elbow  from  his 
side,  and  places  the  heel  of  his  other  foot  in  the  axilla,  receiving 
the  head  of  the  arm  upon  it,  whilst  be  is  himself  in  the  half 
sitting  posture  by  the  patient’s  side.  He  then  draws  the  arm,  by 
means  of  the  handkerchief,  steadily  lor  three  or  four  minutes, 
when,  under  common  cirumstances,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  easily 
replaced  (see  engraving ),  but  if  more  force  be  required  a  long 
towel  may  be  applied  instead  of  the  handkerchief,  by  which 
several  persons  may  pull,  the  heel  still  remaining  in  the  axilla; 
This  is  the  mode  of  reduction  taught  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  his 
pupils  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  is  generally  pursued  by  all 
surgeons. 


[J.  Shavkell,  Wiae-oSice  Court.] 
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THE  ORACLE  OF  HEALTH. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  RENDER  THE  BODY 
LIABLE  TO  INFLAMMATION,  OF  DIET,  Ac. 

The  most  powerful  and  general  of  the  pre  disposing  causes, 
whether  of  spontaneous  or  of  accidental  inflammation,  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  what  is  called,  in  common  language,  fulness  of  habit,  or 
what  we  technically  call  plethora  of  the  system — that  is,  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  frame,  produced  by  taking  into  the  body 
an  excessive  quantity  of  new  materials,  by  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  by  eating  and  drinking  too  much.  The 
natural  supply  of  the  frame  requires,  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
new  material  should  be  introduced  into  it :  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  the  na¬ 
tural  wants  of  the  economy  require  ;  hence  arises  a  state  of  re¬ 
pletion  ;  the  digestive  organs  are  overflowed,  and  a  state  of  re¬ 
pletion  occurs  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  which  receives  the 
new  matter  from  the  digestive  organs.  Persons  commit  errors 
with  respect  to  diet,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality,  and 
both  these  are  chiefly  observed  in  two  articles,  namely,  animal 
food  and  fermented  liquors.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  the  minimum  of  supply  that  will  keep  the  body 
in  a  healthy  or  proper  state ;  but  we  have  facts  from  which  we 
conclude,  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  is  sufficient  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  than  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking.  There  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  example  of  this,  that  of  Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
till  he  arrived  at  about  the  age  of  40  years.  He  then  lost  his 
health,  and  became  the  subject  of  serious  and  various  ailments. 
He  in  vain  invoked  the  aid  of  the  medical  art.  He  then  under¬ 
took  his  own  case,  and  resolved  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  ab¬ 
stinence.  By  practising  a  system  of  rigid  temperance,  in  a  short 
time  he  got  rid  of  all  the  symptoms  he  had  been  troubled  with. 
He  continued  to  pursue  this  course,  until  he  arrived  at  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  leading  a  very  active  life,  in  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  his  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  and  holding  im¬ 
portant  offices  in  the  state,  and  being  in  fact  a  character  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  Venice.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  small 
book,  entitled,  “  Praises  of  a  Sober  Life  ;”  and  in  that  he  states 
of  himself  what  has  been  mentioned,  and  says,  that  his  diet  con¬ 
sisted  of  12  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  14  of  liquid,  per  diem  ; 
that  w  ould  be  four  ounces  of  solid  food  taken  three  times  a  day. 
He  states  that  this  system  of  abstinence  was  so  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  health,  that  when  he  exceeded  the  12  ounces  and 
took  fourteen,  he  immediately  became  hot  and  feverish,  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  going  back  to  his  former  quantity.  1  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  a  lady,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
always  robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  taking  plenty  of  exercise. 
She  lived  very  carefully,  never  taking  more  than  a  single  glass 
of  wine  a  day,  and  seldom  that,  with  about  half  the  quantity  of 
food  that  persons  ordinarily  take.  She,  however,  was  occasion¬ 
ally  subject  to  disease,  and  that  was  of  an  inflammatory  nature 
(erysipelas),  though  she  lived  in  this  abstemious  way.  At  rather 
an  advanced  period  of  life  she  had  an  attack  of  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  which  required  an  active  system  of  absti¬ 
nence  for  a  considerable  time.  This  proves  that  the  quantity 
of  animal  food  and  fermented  liquor  in  which  people  commonly 
indulge,  and  which  they  suppose  is  necessary  to  health,  is  not  so, 
as  may  be  shown  by  a  variety  of  facts. 

I  was  myself  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who,  from  a  kind  of  whim, 
began  to  live  on  vegetable  diet.  She  was  in  good  health,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  at  all  for  her  to  give  up  her  ordinary  habits  of 
life.  She  took  a  fancy,  however,  to  live  in  this  way,  and  on 
distilled  water,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  she  did  live  on  fruit  and 
vegetables,  without  tasting  animal  substance,  except  the  milk 
she  took  in  her  tea,  for  several  years.  I  never  knew  a  more 
active  person  ;  she  made  nothing  of  walking  ten  miles,  and  could 
walk  twenty.  She  bore  two  children  during  the  time  I  knew  her, 
and  suckled  them  for  about  twelve  months  each,  during  which 
time  she  took  only  what  I  have  mentioned — vegetables  and  fruit 
to  eat,  and  distilled  water  to  drink,  taking  nothing  stronger  than 
tea,  or  tea  mixed  with  milk  ;  yet  they  were  fine  healthy  children. 


In  London  we  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of 
habits  contrary  to  these.  Persons  who  follow  laborious  occupa¬ 
tions  here,  such  as  porters,  coal-heavers,  draymen,  and  a  variety 
of  other  individuals,  do  eat  and  drink  most  enormously.  As  for 
two  or  three  pots  of  porter  a  day,  that  is  quite  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  !  You  really  would  hardly  believe,  that  many  of  these  persons 
drink  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  quarts  of  porter  a  day,  filling 
up  the  intervals  with  glasses  of  gin  ;  and  taking  animal  food  in 
proportions  that  would  perfectly  astonish  you  !  Now,  these  are 
individuals  formed  by  their  natural  constitutions  for  robustness 
and  long  life  ;  they  are  strong  men,  who  come  from  the  country, 
and  who,  if  they  took  only  moderate  care  of  themselves,  might 
reach  old  age,  with  full  possession  of  their  bodily  powers,  but 
they  very  seldom  come  to  any  thing  near  it.  Their  habits  of  ex¬ 
cess  predispose  them  to  inflammation;  they  suffer  from  disease 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  &c.  Thus  most  of  them,  if 
their  lives  are  not  cut  short  by  some  accidental  injury,  which 
generally  leads  to  most  severe  inflammation,  die  of  dropsy  about 
the  age  of  fifty.  I  remember  having  been  called  to  a  very  fine, 
hearty,  young  fellow,  one  of  Whitbread's  draymen,  under  thirty 
years  of  age;  he  was  quite  a  picture  of  strength  ;  he  had  merely 
grazed  his  leg  against  the  iron  hoop  of  a  but.  He  did  not  think 
much  of  the  accident,  and  went  about  his  occupation  ;  but  soon 
his  leg  began  to  be  painful ;  it  became  much  more  troublesome  ; 
and  within  48  hours  after  he  met  with  the  injury  I  saw  him.  The 
whole  of  his  leg  was  then  enormously  swelled ;  it  was  livid, 
black,  blue,  and  the  limb  mortified  up  to  his  very  body,  and 
merely  from  the  occurrence  of  this  slight  accident. 

You  will  readily  understand,  that  the  effects  produced  by  an 
erroneous  system  of  diet  must  be  very  considerable,  for  the  cause 
of  disease  is  incessantly  applied.  Persons  eat  and  drink  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year.  When  you  inquire  into  a  person’s 
habits,  probably  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  very  moderate,  only 
taking  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  a  day.  In  the  first  instance, 
that  does  seem  to  be  very  moderate,  but  you  must  multiply  that 
three  or  four  by  365,  and  then  you  see  the  enormous  quantity  of 
alcohol  that  goes  into  his  stomach  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This 
state  of  unnatural  repletion,  in  the  first  place,  seems  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  rather  an  improved  state  of  health;  the  person  seems 
to  be  ruddy,  cheerful,  and  healthy  ;  but  after  a  certain  length 
of  time,  a  condition  of  the  body  is  produced  which  approaches  to 
disease:  there  is  a  preternatural  fulness  of  pulse,  a  disposition 
to  heat,  and  thirst  on  exertion.  Such  an  individual  lives  on  the 
blink  of  disease  ;  a  slight  impulse  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ba¬ 
lance,  and  push  him  over. 


TREATMENT  OF  LACERATED  AND  CON¬ 
TUSED  WOUNDS. 


“  In  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,”  observes  Mr.  Lawrence, 
“  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  divided  by  tearing,  and  not  by 
cutting ;  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  very  commonly  is  still 
further  injured  by  being  bruised.  We  find  that  the  inflammation 
excited  by  an  injury  of  this  kind,  corresponds  in  degree  with  the 
extent  of  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted.  Thus,  when  parts  of 
the  body  are  lacerated  and  bruised,  a  much  higher  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation  is  produced  than  is  occasioned  by  simple  incision. 
The  inflammation,  under  such  circumstances,  goes  beyond  the 
point  that  is  necessary  for  adhesion,  or  union  by  the  first  inten¬ 
tion.  Such  wounds  will  not  unite  by  adhesion  ;  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  too  considerable.  The  union  and  healing  of  such  in¬ 
juries  take  place  by  granulation  or  cicatrisation— that  is,  by  the 
second  intention.  Jn  fact,  the  degree  of  action  excited  in  the 
part  that  has  suffered  this  injury  is  often  so  considerable,  that 
the  surface  of  the  wound  perishes  or  sloughs.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  we  bring  together,  with  great  accuracy,  the  sides  of 
a  wound  of  this  description,  for  they  will  not  unite  if  we  do.  It 
is  well,  however,  slightly  and  gently  to  approximate  them,  and 
then  to  cover  the  wound  over  with  a  damp  cloth,  or  a  soft  poultice. 
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awaiting  the  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrisation.  If  the 
wound  be  of  considerable  extent,  the  local  inflammation,  and 
consequent  febrile  disturbance,  may  very  likely  require  a  very 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment.  You  may  have  occasion  to  take 
blood  generally,  or  by  leeches  ;  and  also  to  adopt  those  other  an¬ 
tiphlogistic  means,  which,  together  with  resi,  are  likely  to  ac¬ 
complish  your  object.  A  patient  was  some  time  since  brought 
into  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  put  under  my  care,  who  having 
got  drunk  while  driving  a  coal- waggon,  fell  with  one  leg  just  in 
front  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  caught  the  leg  exactly  at  the 
bend  of  the  knee;  it  did  not  go  over  the  limb,  but  dragged  it 
forward  on  the  ground,  without  actually  going  over  it.  He  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  a  wound  about  five  inches  in  length 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  knee,  just  below  the  patella,  and 
about  three  inches  in  transverse  measurement.  The  integu¬ 
ments,  the  cellular  membrane,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
tensor  muscles  of  the  knee,  were  divided,  in  consequence  of  the 
limb  having  been  dragged  by  the  wheel.  The  surface  of  the 
wound,  it  being  wet  dirty  weather  at  the  time,  had  just  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mass  of  dark  London  mud,  for  the  lacerated  flesh 
was  thoroughly  incorporated  w  ith  the  filih  of  the  ground,  over 
which  he  had  been  dragged.  There  was  great  reason,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  apprehend  that  the  knee-joint  was  laid  open  ; 
but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  although  the  capsular  membrane 
was  exposed,  it  was  not  divided.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  limb 
was  laid  straight,  and  a  couple  of  splints  were  placed  along  it  to 
keep  it  perfectly  at  rest.  It  was  cleaned,  and  covered  with  a 
soft  poultice.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  found  that  the 
patient’s  pulse  had  risen;  24  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
the  arm,  and  he  was  purged.  Next  day,  16  ounces  more  blood 
were  taken  from  the  arm,  he  was  purged  again,  and  placed  on 
low  diet.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  again  bled  from  the 
arm  to  the  extent  of  16  ounces.  This  treatment  completely  pre¬ 
vented  the  occurrence  of  local  inflammation  and  general  febrile 
disturbance,  and  no  further  action  took  place  in  the  parts  than 
was  just  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  healing.  The 
surface  of  the  w  ound  cleansed  ;  a  superficial  slough  took  place 
from  the  whole  of  it  ;  it  then  granulated  very  copiously  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  at  first,  a  very  formidable  injury,  the  healing  process 
went  regularly  on,  occupying  about  two  months  ;  and,  in  this 
way,  this  very  formidable  injury  was  healed,  without  any  great 
local  suffering,  and  without  any  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  RELATING  TO  WOUNDS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  BY  BULLETS  AND  CANNON  BALLS. 


Writers  of  modern  times,  particularly  the  military  surgeons 
of  Europe,  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  of  investigating  their  nature  ;  so  that  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  the  particular  rules  applicable  to  it,  are  now  very 
well  understood.  The  only  peculiarities  in  gun-shot  wounds, 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  by  which  the  wounds  are 
inflicted,  and  the  degree  of  force  with  which  they  strike  the  tex¬ 
tures  of  the  human  body.  Balls,  bullets,  fragments  of  shells, 
splinters  of  stone  and  wood,  and  various  hard  substances  of  these 
kinds,  are  the  objects  by  which  the  wounds  are  made,  and  they 
are  driven  with  great  force  against  the  body;  they  produce  la¬ 
cerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  most  serious  kind  ;  that  is, 
they  produce  injuries  which  are  attended  with  very  serious  local 
inflammation.  The  degree  of  violence  with  which  these  wounds 
are  inflicted,  differs  in  different  instances.  If  a  gun-shot  pro¬ 
jectile  meet  the  body  directly  and  in  full  force,  it  traverses  the 
part  if  it  be  small ;  or  if  it  be  larger,  and  meet  a  limb,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  probably  carries  it  away.  If  a  small  substance  meet 
the  body  directly,  with  a  less  degree  of  force,  it  will  tear  and  la¬ 
cerate  the  part,  break  and  splinter  the  bone,  producing  injuries 
of  this  kind  according  to  the  degree  of  force  with  which  it  was 
moving.  Sometimes  balls  or  bullets  strike  the  body  obliquely  ; 


they  do  not  come  directly  against  it,  but  they  strike  it  at  various 
angles,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  enter  the  body,  but,  having  touched 
it,  glance  off  again.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  soft,  textures 
that  intervene  between  the  skin  and  the  bone  may  be  divided,  and 
effusion  of  blood  may  take  place;  the  bone  itself  may  be  broken 
without  the  skin  apparently  being  injured.  It  often  happens  in 
battle,  that  persons  are  iound  dead  on  the  field,  in  whom  there 
is  no  appearance  of  a  wound  to  account  for  death  ;  but  if  the 
bodies  be  accurately  examined,  some  injury  of  this  kind  will  be 
found  to  have  taken  place:  and  those  injuries  have  been  very 
commonly  ascribed  lothe  “  wind  of  the  ball.”  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  that  a  ball  which  has  not  struck  the  body,  but  lias  passed 
very  near  to  it,  produces  some  kind  of  influence,  and  that  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  vaguely  ascribed  to  the  “  wind  of  the  cannon 
ball.”  1  fancy  this  explanation  does  not  rest  on  any  solid  foun¬ 
dation  ;  we  have  no  proof  for  saying  that  a  cannon  ball,  by  its 
w'ind,  in  passing  very  near  to  the  body,  will  commit  this  injury; 
in  fact,  if  the  limb  of  a  person  be  cut  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  it  is 
certain  that  the  ball  must  go  very  near  to  the  other,  yet  you  do 
not  find  that  other  at  all  injured.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
death  arises  from  these  projectiles  striking  (he  body  obliquely, 
and  then  flying  off.  We  see,  in  cases  of  accident,  that  internal 
parts  may  be  bruised,  and  bones  broken,  though  the  skin  is  not 
injured.  The  mere  absence  of  injury  of  the  skin,  is  no  proof  that 
considerable  violence  has  not  been  offered  to  the  parts  within.” 
— Lawrence's  Lectures. 


BANEFUL  EFFECTS  OF  CONFINED  AIR. 


We  meet  with  the  following  just  reflections  in  Dr.  Garnett’s 
treatise  on  the  “  Preservation  of  Health:” — 

“Large  towns  are  the  graves  of  the  human  species;  they 
would  perish  in  a  few  generations,  if  not  constantly  remitted  from 
the  country.  The  confined,  putrid  air,  which  most  of  the 
inhabitants  breathe,  their  want  of  natural  exercise,  but  above  all 
their  dissipation, shortens  their  lives,  and  ruins  their  constitutions. 
Children,  particularly,  require  open  air,  every  circumstance 
points  out  the  country  as  the  proper  place  for  the  education  of 
children;  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  variety  of  rustic  sports,  the 
plainness  of  diet,  the  simplicity  and  innocence' of  manners,  all 
concur  to  recommend  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  above  half 
the  children  born  in  London,  die  before  they  are  two  years  old. 
To  show  how  indispensable  fresh  air  is  to  children,  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  one  example  which  sets  the  fact,  in  the  clearest  light.  In  the 
lying-in  hospital  at  Dublin,  2944  infants,  out  of  7650,  died  in  the 
year  1782,  within  the  first  fortnight  after  their  birth,  which  is 
nearly  every  third  child  ;  they  almost  all  died  in  convulsions  ; 
many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth,  their  thumbs  were  drawn  into 
the  palms  of  tiieir  hands,  their  jaws  were  locked,  the  face  was 
swelled  and  looked  blue,  as  though  they  were  choaked  This  latter 
circumstance  led  the  physicians  to  conclude  that  the  rooms  of  the 
-Hospital  were  too  close,  and  hence,  that  the  infants  had  not  asuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  good  air  to  breathe  ;  they,  therefore,  set  about 
ventilating  them  better,  which  was  done  very  completely.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  not  one  child  dies  now  where  three 
used  to  die.  Fewer  children  indeed  die  convulsed  now  than 
formerly  ;  this  is  because  the  rich  learn,  either  from  books  or 
conversation  with  medical  men,  how  necessary  fresh  air  is  to 
life  and  health  ;  hence  they  keep  their  houses  aired  ;  but  the 
poor,  and  servants,  are  not  made  to  comprehend  this  matter 
properly  ;  and  therefore,  from  neglecting  to  open  their  windows, 
and  breathing  a  foul  tainted  air  the  greatest  part  of  their  time, 
many  disorders  are  brought  on,  and  others  rendered  worse  than 
they  naturally  would  be.  Where  manufactures  are  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  the  air  is  rendered  still  worse,  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  used  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Places  where  manufactures  are  carried  on,  ought  to  be  construc¬ 
ted  so  as  to  be  lofty  and  capable  of  being  easily  ventilated.  Night 
working  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  renders 
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the  constitution  feeble,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  bad  health  and 
disease ;  for  it  not  only  gives  no  time  for  ventilation,  and  in 
consequence  the  quantity  of  oxygen  becomes  more  and  more 
exhausted,  but  the  number  of  candles  used  contributes  very  much 
to  contaminate  the  air.  It  has  been  found  by  an  experiment  that 
one  candle  contaminates  more  air  than  a  man.  By  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  succeeding  generation,  night 
work  will  never  be  urged,  and  it  will  be  right  to  ventilate  the 
manufactories  every  night,  as  well  as  during  breakfast  and 
dinner. 


Curtogttteg  oi  Jtftetrfcal  3Ltt?ratur*« 

No.  III. 


MOST  SINGULAR  IMMUNITY  FROM  POISONS. 

The  fumes  of  mercury  (says  Dr.  Beck,  in  his  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence),  of  lead,  and  of  copper,  are  well  known  to  be 
injurious  to  those  who  inhale  them;  yet  no  fact  is  better  esta¬ 
blished  than  that  of  workmen  resisting  their  effects  for  many 
years.  “  In  the  mines  of  Peru,”  says  Humboldt,  “  from  five  to 
six  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
minerals,  or  the  preparatory  labour.  A  great  number  of  these 
individuals  pass  their  lives  in  walking  over  heaps  of  brazed 
metal,  moistened  and  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  oxide  of  mercury,  by  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  solar  rays.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  (he  adds)  to  see 
these  men  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health.”  Again,  in  all  the 
Savoyard  and  Swiss  Alps,  milk  is  collected  and  kept  in  small 
copper  vessels  ;  and,  in  Germany,  preserved  fruits  are  put  into 
vessels  of  this  metal,  in  order  to  give  them  a  green  colour  ;  and 
all  without  inducing  any  injury.  The  most  astonishing  of  cases, 
however,  on  record,  is  that  of  an  old  man  at  Constantinople,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit,  for  30  years,  of  swallowing  enormous 
quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate ,  until  his  dose  came  at  last  to 
a  drachm  daily.  He  was  living  in  1800.  Dt.  Beck  observes, 
these  facts  must  be  looked  upon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
stitution. 

CURIOUS  CASE  OF  FEIGNED  DISEASE. 


A  very  singular  work  was  published  at  New  Haven,  1817,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  The  Mysterious  Stranger  ;  or,  Memoirs  of 
Henry  More  Smith.”  It  purports  to  be  written  by  the  Sheriff  of 
the  King's  County,  New  Brunswick,  and  1  have  repeatedly  un¬ 
derstood  that  fact  is  authentic.  The  hero  of  the  story  was  a  most 
accomplished  villain.  While  in  the  prison  at  Kingston,  lie 
began  to  spit  blood,  had  a  violent  cough  and  fever,  and  gra¬ 
dually  wasted  away,  so  that  those  who  visited  him  supposed  that 
he  would  soon  die.  This  lasted  for  two  weeks,  by  which  time  he 
could  not  lift  himself  up  in  bed.  A  turnkey  unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  left  the  door  of  the  prison  open  for  a  few  moments,  in  order 
to  warm  a  brick  for  his  cold  extremities  ;  on  his  return,  Smith  had 
disappeared  !  After  many  adventures  and  hair- breadth  escapes, 
he  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Newgale  of  Connecticut,  America. 
Here  also  he  feigned  spitting  of  blood,  and  epilepsy,  but  with 
no  success.  He  confessed  that  he  pretended  to  raise  blood  by 
pounding  a  brick  into  powder,  putting  it  in  a  small  rag,  and 
chewing  it  in  his  mouth.  He  contrived  to  vary  his  pulse  by- 
striking  his  elbows,  and  said  lie  had  taken  the  flesh  off  his  body 
in  ten  days,  by  sucking  a  copper  cent  *  in  his  mouth  all  night, 
and  swallowing  the  saliva. 


*  An  American  coin  equivalent  to  our  halfpenny. 
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LAST  WORDS  OF  CELEBRATED  MEN  WHEN 

DYING. 

Bayle,  having  prepared  his  proof  for  the  printer,  pointed  (o 
where  it  lay  when  dying.  The  last  words  which  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  was  heard  to  speak  were,  when  the  valet,  opening  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  bed,  announced  Mr.  Dayroles, — “  Give  Mr.  Dayroles 
a  chair!”  “  This  good  breeding,”  observed  the  late  Dr.  War¬ 
ren,  his  physician,  “  only  quits  him  with  life.”  The  last  words 
of  Nelson  were— “  Tell  Collingwood  to  bring  the  fleet  to  an 
anchor.”  The  tranquil  grandeur  which  cast  a  new  majesty  over 
Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold,  appeared  when  he  declared— 
“  I  fear  not  death  !  death  is  not  terrible  to  me  !” 


to  ffii of 
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No.  I.  of  a  Series. 

Commuuicated  by  a  Physician. 

The  sudden  revival  of  old  impressions,  after  having  been 
entirely  superseded  by  mental  hallucination,  presents  some  of 
the  most  singular  phenomena  connected  with  insanity.  Dr- 
Pritchard  mentions  an  interesting  case  of  this  kind  from  the 
American  Journal  of  Science.  A  man  had  been  employed  for  a 
day,  with  a  beetle  and  wedges  in  splitting  wood  for  erecting  a 
fence  ;  at  night,  before  going  home,  he  put  the  beetle  and  wed- 
ges  into  tbe  hollow  of  an  old  oak  tree,  and  directed  his  sons,  who 
had  been  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field,  to  accompany  him  the 
next  morning  to  assist  in  making  the  fence.  In  the  night  he 
became  deranged  in  his  mind,  and  continued  in  this  state  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  his  mind  was  not  occupied 
with  any  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  had  been  conversant  when 
in  health.  After  several  years  his  reason  returned  suddenly,, 
and  the  first  question  he  asked  was,  whether  his  sons  had 
brought  home  the  beetle  and  wedge!  They,  being  afraid  of 
entering  on  any  explanation,  only  said,  that  they  could  not  find 
them  ;  on  which  he  rose  from  liis  bed,  went  to  the  field  where 
he  had  been  at  work  so  many  years  before,  and  found,  where  he 
had  left  them,  the  wedges,  and  the  iron  rings  of  the  beetle,  the 
wooden  parts  being  entirely  mouldered  away.  A  lady,  mentioned 
in  the  same  journal,  bad  been  intensely  engaged  for  some  time 
on  a  piece  of  needle-work.  Before  she  had  completed  it,  she 
became  insane,  and  continued  in  that  state  for  seven  years,  after 
which  her  reason  returned  suddenly.  One  of  the  first  questions 
she  asked  related  to  her  needle-work,  though  she  had  never  al¬ 
luded  (o  it,  as  far  as  was  recollected,  during  her  illness.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  relates  a  case  of  a  lady  who  was  liable  to  periodi¬ 
cal  fits  of  delirium,  which  often  attacked  her  so  suddenly,  that  in 
conversation  site  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  or  even  of 
a  sentence,  and  travel  off  into  the  subject  of  her  delusions.  On 
return  of  her  reason,  she  would  resume  the  conversation  in  which 
she  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  beginning  exactly 
where  she  had  left  off,  though  she  had  never  alluded  to  it  during 
her  delirium;  and  on  her  next  attack  of  delirium,  she  would  re¬ 
sume  the  subject  of  hallucination,  with  which  she  had  been 
occupied  at  tbe  conclusion  of  (he  former  paroxysm.  Among  the 
most  singular  facts  connected  with  insanity,  I  must  allude  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  single  point, 
while  on  every  other  subject  the  patient  speaks  and  acts  like  a 
reasonable  man.  Pinel,  a  French  writer,  makes  mention  of  a 
case  of  a  man  who  was  confined  in  the  Bicetre,  or  mad-house,  in 
Paris,  who  was,  on  the  visitation  of  the  commissary,  ordered  to 
be  discharged  as  perfectly  sane,  after  a  long  conversation,  in 
which  he  had  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
The  officer  prepared  the  proces  verbal  for  his  discharge,  and 
gave  it  him  to  put  his  name  to  it,  when  he  subscribed  himself 
Jesus  Christ  ! — and  then  indulged  in  all  the  reveries  connected 
with  that  delusion.  Lord  Erskine  gives  a  very  remarkable  his- 
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tory  of  a  man,  who  indicted  Dr.  Monro  for  confining  him  without 
a  cause  in  a  mad-house.  He  underwent  the  most  rigid  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  counsel  of  the  defendant,  without  discovering  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  insanity,  until  a  gentleman  came  into  court,  who 
desired  a  question  to  be  put  to  him  respecting  a  princess  with 
whom  he  had  corresponded  in  cherry  juice.  He  immediately 
talked  about  the  princess  in  the  most  insane  manner,  and  the 
cause  was  at  an  end.  But,  this  having  taken  place  in  Westmin¬ 
ster,  he  commenced  another  action  in  the  City  of  London ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  no  effort  could  induce  him  to  expose  his  in¬ 
sanity ;  so  that  the  cause  was  dismissed  only  by  bringing  against 
him  the  evidence  taken  at  Westminster.  On  another  occasion, 
Lord  Erskine  examined  a  gentleman,  who  had  indicted  his  bro¬ 
ther  for  confining  him  as  a  maniac;  and  the  examination  had 
gone  on  for  great  part  of  a  day,  without  discovering  any  trace  of 
insanity.  Dr.  Sims  then  came  into  court,  and  informed  the 
counsel  that  the  gentleman  considered  himself  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  A  single  observation  addressed  to  him  in  this  cha¬ 
racter  showed  his  insanity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  cause. 
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LONDON,  NOVEMBER  19,  1834. 


We  are  convinced,  from  the  numerous  letters  which  we 
have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  ob¬ 
servations  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  in  duty  bound  to 
make,  with  regard  to  the  injurious  properties  of  the  Pill 
of  the  British  College  of  Health,  has  not  been  unattended 
with  good  results.  We  feel  persuaded  that  our  readers 
will  not  suppose  us  to  he  actuated,  in  what  we  have  said 
of  Morison  and  Moat,  by  personal  feelings.  It  is  true,  as 
many  correspondents  have  observed,  that  it  would  he  a 
foolish  and  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade  people  not  to  use 
patent  medicines  ;  this  we  shall  not  waste  our  time  by 
endeavouring  to  do,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should 
not  accomplish  our  object.  Had  Morison’s  Piils  been 
composed  of  harmless  materials,  we  should  not  have  so 
resolutely  set  our  face  against  their  use,  but  knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  they  contain  a  powerful  corrosive  drastic 
poison,  we  should  he  wanting  in  humanity  to  our  fellow 
creatures,  did  we  not  point  out,  to  the  public,  the  baneful 
consequences  which  must  necessarily  result  from  their 
administration.  Gamboge  is  a  drug  that  cannot  be  trifled 
with  ;  even  when  in  the  hands  of  experienced  medical 
men  it  is  sometimes  productive  of  pernicious  effects. 

To  recommend  this  medicine  indiscriminately,  to  females, 
elderly  people,  and  even  children,  is  reprehensible  in  the 
highest  degree.  Every  person  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  human  constitution  in  a  state  of  disease,  knows 
that  the  effects  of  a  medicine  greatly  depends  upon  the 
time  in  which  it  is  given  to  the  patient,  and  that,  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  of  constitution, which  can  only  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  reference  to  the  nervous  system,  a  medicine  which 
in  one  case  will  do  good,  would,  if  given  to  another 
individual,  lead  to  the  most  dreadful  consequences,  thus 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  adage,  44  what  is  one  man’s 
meat,  is  another  man’s  poison.” 

Van  Swieten,  a  celebrated  physician  of  his  day,  has 
observed  that  nothing  can  he  so  absurd  as  the  question, 
so  usually  asked  of  medical  men,  will  this  medicine  or  food 


agree  with  me,  or  disagree  with  me  ?  A  man  may  as  well 
ask  a  pilot  whether  the  wind  is  fair ,  without  saying  to 
what  port  he  is  bound.  Constitutions,  like  human  faces, 
differ  materially,  and  the  action  of  medicines  are  modified 
by  this  very  peculiarity  of  constitution.  If  Morison  and 
Moat  had  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  human  frame, 
and  administered  these  pills  according  to  the  symptoms 
manifested  in  each  individual  case  presented  to  their  no¬ 
tice,  they  would  not  have  laid  themselves  so  much  open  to 
criticism  ;  and  even  had  their  Pills  been  composed  of 
drugs  which  were  not  known  to  act  injuriously  on  the 
habit,  they  might  be  generally  used,  and  by  opening  the 
bowels  be  productive  of  some  good,  and  have  saved  those 
who  took  them  from  the  expense  of  feeing  a  physician, 
or  of  swallowing  the  powders  and  draughts  of  the 
apothecary.  But  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  ease; 
and  so  long  as  gamboge  is  allowed  to  remain  one  of  their 
constituents,  no  sane  man  could  either  recommend  or  take 
them.  Every  expeiienced  medieal  man  knows,  that  the 
great  variety  of  cases  of  disease  daily  to  be  met  within  the 
course  of  practice,  result  from  inattention  to  the  condition 
of  the  bowels,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  simple  aperi¬ 
ent  medicine  is  only  required  to  re-establish  the  patient’s 
health.  This  is  a  fact  which  no  medical  man  can  dispute, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  safe  ape¬ 
rient  pill  which  we  could  recommend  to  the  poor,  who 
cannot  afford  guineas  as  fees  to  the  physician,  and  who 
object  to  apply  for  assistance  to  an  hospital.  Could  this 
desirable  object  be  accomplished,  much  evil  might  he  pre¬ 
vented.  44  If  you  will  not  recommend  us,”  says  an  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondent,  44  to  use  Morison’s  Pills,  point  out  to 
us  a  substitute ;  some  cheap  pills  of  the  kind  are  necessary 
for  the  labouring  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  heavy 
fees  to  a  medical  practitioner.”  What  our  correspondent 
says  is  very  just,  hut  at  present  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  any  of  the  uumerous  pills  recommended 
as  aperients,  and  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  for¬ 
mula,  we  never  would  recommend  them  to  public  notice. 
Much  good  would  result  could  a  safe  medicine  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use,  as  then  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  swallowing  twenty  or  thirty  piils,  which  the  maker  of 
them  declared,  in  a  public  court,  contained  a  highly 
injurious  and  drastic  drug.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  have  a  pill  of  which,  one,  two,  or  three,  would  be 
sufficient  to  clear  the  bowels  of  its  contents.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  of  a  horse  never  could  bear,  with  impunity, 
twenty  and  thirty  of  Morison’s  gamboge  pills  two  and 
three  times  daily.  We  have  seen  the  most  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  follow  from  this  practice.  It  is  well  enough  for 
the  proprietors  to  state  that  the  patient  must  swallow  this 
number  before  a  cure  can  be  effected,  but  what  wretched¬ 
ness  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  great  sale  for  their  nostrum  !  44  Three  pills  will 

relieve ,  six  will  do  good,  10  will  almost  cure,  and  16 
will  effect  a  recovery.”  What  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  above  quotation  from  Morison’s  printed  circular, 
but  that  the  sole  object  of  the  proprietors  of  this  vegetable 
nostrum,  is  to  create  a  great  sale  for  their  pills,  reckless 
of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  must  follow  from  their 
use  ?  We  thank  several  correspondents,  who  have  written 
to  us  on  this  matter,  for  their  kind  suggestions;  but  how* 
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ever,  before  we  come  to  any  final  settlement  on  this 
subject,  we  must  devote  a  little  more  time  to  its  conside¬ 
ration,  and  in  our  next  number  we  will  let  our  readers 
know  the  result.  The  career  of  these  64  Hygeists ”  must 
be  put  a  stop  to,  and  if  we  cannot  accomplish  it  in  any 
other  way,  we  must  meet  and  fight  them  on  their  own 
ground. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


BAKERS. 

Bakers  are  generally  pale  and  unhealthy;  the  temperature  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  seldom  below  80',  and  often  as  high  as 
100°.  Bakers  are  subject  to  disorder  of  the  stomach,  to  cough, 
and  rheumatism.  The  two  former  of  these  affections  arise,  I 
conceive,  from  the  dust  which  is  largely  inhaled.  In  the  plague 
of  Venice,  we  find,  from  Mercurialis,  that  bakers,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  in  similar  employments,  suffered  most.  In  the  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Medicates,  it  is  staled  that,  during  the  plague  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  in  1720,  all  the  bakers  died.  The  debility  produced  by 
the  great  heat  probably  induces  this  liability  to  disease.  Bakers 
work  by  night,  and  from  this  change  in  the  time  of  sleep,  they 
have  been  supposed  to  suffer  as  much  as  from  the  dust  of  the 
employment. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

Chimney-sweepers  necessarily  suffer  from  the  soot,  with  which 
they  are  covered.  The  skin  frequently  assumes  a  malignant 
disease  cancer  scroti,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  soot  in  the  eyes  ;  and  the  lungs  suffer  from  the 
substance  drawn  into  the  air  tube.  From  this  injury  to  the  lungs, 
children  seem  to  be  comparatively  exempt.  Though  daily  in¬ 
haling  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  ammonia,  they 
frequently  remain  for  some  years  free  from  urgent  disorder ; 
like  the  children  in  the  flax  mills,  who  inhale  dust  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time,  with  apparent  impunity;  but  as  these  ultimately 
suffer,  so  also  the  wretched  inspirers  of  soot  become  at  length 
seriously  diseased.  The  evils  of  this  employment  are  doubled 
by  intemperance.  The  sweeps  who  travel  through  the  country 
are  especially  drunken;  and  lads  acquire  a  craving  for  liquor 
from  their  habit  of  receiving  beer  at  every  house  they  serve. 
Many  chimney-sweepers  die  in  youth  ;  few  live  to  the  age  of  50. 
Surely  this  unnatural  and  shocking  occupation  ought  to  be 
abolished ! 

HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

House  painters  are  almost  constantly  subjected  to  the  deleteri¬ 
ous  agent,  to  which  plumbers  are  occasionally  exposed.  The 
effects  are  more  immediately  felt  during  the  process  of  “  flatting.” 
or  finishing  the  dead  colours  wi;h  turpentine.  The  exhalation 
produces,  first,  dizziness,  and  afterwards,  in  many  individuals, 
vomiting.  Painters  are  unhealthy  in  appearance,  and  do  not  ge¬ 
nerally  attain  to  a  full  age.  Their  maladies  are  evidently  the 
result  of  an  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  membranes  of  the  nostrils  and  the  air  tube.  The 
more  serious  and  permanent  evils  of  working  in  paint,  are  colic 
and  palsy.  These  effects  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  lead  on  the  body.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  painters  to  lose  the  use  of  their  hands,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  lead;  hence  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  a 
house  recently  painted.  Head-ache  and  looseness  of  the  bowels 
are  produced.  Painters  are  also  subject  to  costiveness.  This 
should  be  guarded  against  by  those  following  this  business;  and 
they  should  also  be  careful  in  not  allowing  the  paint  to  remain 
any  length  of  time  on  the  skin,  as  it  will  prevent  its  being  taken 
into  the  system. 


HOUSE  SERVANTS. 

House  servants,  from  their  confined  situation  in  a  smoky 
town,  are  rarely  in  full  health.  We  find  them  often  affected 
with  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  and  of  the  head  — the  latter 
particularly  frequent.  Girls  from  the  country  soon  lose  their 
ruddy  complexion,  and  suffer  more  than  the  natives  of  the  town. 
Kneeling  produces  in  house-maids  a  swelling  near  the  knee-pan, 
which  gives  rise  to  great  incQnvenience.  Footmen  who  stand 
long  behind  carriages,  are  said  to  be  frequently  affected  with  a 
collection  of  water  in  the  scrotum.  Waiters  at  inns,  irregular 
and  dissipated  in  their  habits,  are  generally  unhealthy  ;  they  die 
comparatively  young. 


MEDICINAL  TREATMENT  OF  INDIGESTION. 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

(  Continued  from  our  last.) 

The  rules  of  diet  laid  down  will  apply  to  almost  all  cases  and 
stage  of  indigestion,  whether  consisting  in  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  gastric  nerves,  without  apparent  disorder  of  function;  or 
accompanied  by  t he  various  symptoms  of  indigestion  and  biliary 
derangement.  This  dietic  regulation  is  the  basis  of  the  treatment. 
Without  it  no  effectual  cure  can  be  accomplished,  and  by  it  alone, 
nine  cases  in  ten  of  common  indigestion,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
might  be  removed.  But  much  assistance  may  be  derived  from  the 
judicious  use  of  medicine.  After  attending  to  the  diet,  we  should 
examine  the  secretions.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  their  habitual 
condition  is  too  often  erroneous  ;  thus  a  brisk  purgative  is  given, 
and  then  the  secretions  are  examined.  But  the  same  medicine, 
if  given  to  a  person  in  health,  would  very  frequently  evacuate 
matters  that  would  be  considered  morbid  ;  besides  the  action  of 
purgatives  will  often  cause  the  liver  and  other  fluids  to  pour  forth 
this  secretion,  very  different  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  from 
what  are  habitually  secreted.  The  secretions  should  be  examined 
when  medicine  has,  and  has  not  been  taken  :  they  also  should 
be  examined  after  the  operation  of  different  kinds  of  medicine. 
Calomel  and  blue  pill  will  bringdown  the  bile  that  is  habitually 
defective;  rhubarb  will  tinge  the  secretions  yellow  that  were 
previously  pale  ;  magnesia  will  render  the  motions  pale  that 
were  formerly  dark  coloured  ;  salts  will  expel  watery  motions; 
aloes  solid  evacuations.  When  the  actions  of  the  liver  and 
stomach  are  disordered,  the  secretions  will  be  unhealthy.  The 
change  of  diet  will  in  some  degree  remedy  this,  but  they  must 
also  be  removed  from  the  intestines,  as  they  are  a  source  of 
irritation.  This  must  be  done  with  caution;  much  injury  arises 
from  an  indiscriminate  use  of  strong  purgatives  ;  the  bad  secre¬ 
tions  may  be  removed ,  but  then  reproduction  will  never  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  strong  aperients.  A  dose  may  be  given 
at  the  beginning  to  clear  the  canal  of  its  lurking  contents;  but 
after  this,  I  do  maintain  that  the  main  object  is  to  produce  but 
one  evacuation  daily,  and  that  of  a  solid,  rather  than  a  liquid 
consis'ence-  Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  some  medi¬ 
cines  which  produce  little  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  upper 
bowels,  and  act  principally  on  the  colon  and  rectum,  as  for 
instance,  aloes  and  sulphur,  jalap,  calomel,  salts,  senna,  anti¬ 
mony,  &c.,  produce  a  good  deal  of  disorder  in  the  stomach,  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may  be  useful, 
but  should  only  be  occasionally  employed  :  a  combination  of 
several  different  kinds  of  aperient  medicine,  that  will  act 
mildly,  but  gradually  along  the  whole  line  of  the  digestive  appa¬ 
ratus,  is  far  preferable  to  any  one  medicinal  substance.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  prescription  is  very  generally,  on  this  point,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  inefficiency  of  the  effects  designed.  In  dyspeptic  cases, 
and  especially  where  there  is  a  morbid  sensibility  in  any  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  join  henbane ,  or  some  gentle  anodyne  with 
the  aperient.  When  the  morbid  sensibility  is  not  in  great 
degree,  the  anodyne  may  be  left  out.  The  following  formulae 
may  be  found  pretty  generally  applicable  as  habitual  aperients: 
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Extr.  aloes,  half  a  scruple. 

- Jalapii  (resinos),  6  grains. 

- - Colocynth  c.,  10  grains. 

Pil.  hyd.,  6  grains. 

Ipecac,  pulv.  1  grain. 

Oil  cassise,  3  drops. 

Mix  and  divide  in  10  pills :  one,  (wo,  or  three  to  be  taken  at  bed 
time.  These  pills  should  be  taken  according  to  the  effect 
produced.  If  one  is  sufficient  to  procure  one  easy  evacuation  the 
succeeding  morning,  well  and  good.  If  not,  two,  three,  or  any 
number,  may  be  taken,  so  as  to  effect  the  purpose  desired.  If 
much  irritation  prevail,  from  nine  to  five  grains  of  extract  of 
henbane  should  be  taken  at  night  with  the  pills. 


EFFECT  OF  IMAGINATION  IN  CURING  AGUE. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  the 
Law  Magazine  for  February,  1884,  No.  xxiii.,  p.  25,  we  find  a 
remarkable  fact  recorded,  demonstrating  how  much  the  mind  in¬ 
fluences  the  body  when  suffering  from  disease.  Alluding  to  the 

extravagancies  of  his  early  youth,  the  writer  observes  : _ 

fe  Another  story  of  his  juvenile  extravagancies,  which,  perhaps, 
has  been  too  long  current  to  be  set  down  as  altogether  apocryphal> 
is  supplied  with  a  more  extraordinary  sequel  in  his  judicial 
history.  Having  prolonged  one  of  his  unlicensed  rambles  round 
the  country,  in  company  with  some  associates  as  reckless  as 
himself,  until  their  purses  were  all  utterly  exhausted,  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  after  divers  consultations  how  to  proceed,  that  they 
should  part  company,  and  try  to  make  their  way  singly,  each  by 
the  exercise  of  his  individual  wits.  Holt,  pursuing  his  separate 
route,  came  to  a  little  inn  of  a  straggling  village,  and  putting 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  commending  his  horse  to  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  ostler,  boldly  bespoke  the  best  supper  and  bed  the 
house  afforded.  Strolling  into  the  kitchen,  he  there  observed 
the  daughter  of  the  landlady,  a  girl  about  IS  years  of  age,  shiver¬ 
ing  with  a  fit  of  the  ague  ;  and  inquiring  of  her  mother  how  long 
she  had  been  ill,  was  told  nearly  a  year,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  assistance  that  could  be  had  for  her  from  physicians,  at  an 
expense  by  which  the  poor  widow  declared  she  had  been  half 
ruined.  Shaking  his  head  with  much  gravity,  he  bade  her 
be  under  no  further  concern,  for  she  might  assure  herself 
her  daughter  should  never  have  another  fit.  Then  scrawling 
a  few  Greek  characters  upon  a  scrap  of  parchment,  and  rolling  it 
carefully  up,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  bound  upon  the  girl’s 
wrist,  and  remain  there  till  she  was  well.  By  good  luck,  or, 
possibly,  from  the  effect  of  the  imagination,  the  ague  returned  no 
more — at  least,  during  a  week  that  Holt  remained  their  guest. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  having  demanded  his  bill,  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  his  pockets  were  lined  with  Jacobuses ,  the  de¬ 
lighted  hostess,  instead  of  asking  for  payment,  bewailed  her  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  him  as  she  ought  for  the  wonderful  cure  he  had 
achie\ed,  and  her  ill-fortune  in  not  having  lighted  on  him  ten 
months  sooner,  which  would  have  saved  her  forty  pounds.  The 
story  goes  on  to  state,  that  some  forty  years  afterwards,  at  the 
assizes  in  the  same  county,  a  wretched  decrepit  old  woman  was 
indicted  before  him  for  witchcraft,  and  accused  of  having  a  spell 
which  gave  her  power  to  spread  disease  among  cattle,  and  cure 
the  diseased.  Chief  Justice  Holt  requested  to  see  the  implement 
of  sorcery,  which  was  handed  to  him.  It  was  found  to  be  the  same 
identical  piece  of  parchment,  enveloped  in  many  folds  of  dirty 
inen,  which  he  had  used  so  many  years  ago.  The  story  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  jury,  and  she  was  immediately  discharged.” 


UNHEALTHY  INFLUENCE  OF  INFANT 

LABOUR. 


The  material  organization  of  childhood  is  decidedly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  labour.  The  functions  of  nutrition,  which  are  those 


peculiarly  active,  leave  but  little  of  either  nervous  or  muscular 
energy,  beyond  what  is  required  fortheir  due  supply.  The  whole 
body  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  alteration  ;  full  of  vascular  excitements, 
and  requiring  long  periods  of  repose.  The  constitution  at  large 
is  very  excitable,  abounding  in  vitality,  and  prone  to  irregular 
action.  The  bony  system  is  incomplete  ;  its  structure  being,  as 
yet,  only  formed  of  elastic  cartilage,  and  of  course  beautifully 
adapted  for  accommodating  itself  to  the  growth  and  extension  of 
the  body.  It  is,  however,  soft,  yielding,  bends  beneath  pressure, 
and  is  easily  made  to  assume  certain  curvatures  and  alterations 
opposed  to  the  natural  arrangements,  which  are,  in  all  instances, 
full  ot  harmony,  and  architectural  and  mechanical  beauties.  The 
long  bones,  those  of  the  arms  and  legs  do  not  become  completely 
formed  till  the  body  has  attained  its  full  growth.  The  flat 
bones— those  of  the  head  and  pelvis,  &c.,  become  harder  sooner, 
serving,  as  they  do,  for  the  walls  of  cavities  or  supports  for  deli¬ 
cate  and  important  viscera  essential  to  life.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  wants  and  habits  of  a  child  is  ignorant  how  irksome 
confinement  is  to  it — how  utterly  unfit  it  is  for  listless  occupa¬ 
tions — how  listless  and  heartless  it  speedily  becomes  when  shut 
out  from  its  instinctive  mode  of  life— how  soon  it  droops  and 
pines,  and  loses  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth.  The  fac¬ 
tory  child's  food  is  coarse,  the  times  of  feeding  irregular  ;  it  is 
exposed  to  cold,  ill-clad,  and  allowed  to  be  filthy.  It  inhales  the 
impure  air  of  a  badly  ventilated  and  uncleanly  house,- it  is 
allowed  to  go  wet,  goes  barefoot,  no  attention  is  paid  to  its  diet, 
and  consequently  vast  numbers  die  very  young,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  who  live  exhibit  symptoms  that  they  have  suffered  from 
neglect  and  exposure.  They  have  pale  and  flaccid  features,  a 
stunted  growth,  tumid  bellies,  tender  eyes,  scrofula,  rickets,  and 
consumption. 


EXTRAORDINARY  FACT,  SHOWING  THE  EVILS 
WHICH  ARISE  FROM  ILL-TIMED  EXERCISE 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  a  young  gentleman  brought  to  him, 
who  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  skull  just  above  the  ey  ebrow.  On 
examining  the  head  (says  Sir  Astley)  I  distinctly  saw  the  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  was  regular  and  slow  ;  but  at  this  time  he  was 
agitated  by  some  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  directly  the  blood 
teas  sent  with  increased  force  to  the  brain ,  the  pulsation 
became  frequent  and  violent.  If  therefore  (continues  Sir  A.  C.) 
you  omit  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  agitation ,  your  other 
means  will  be  unavailing  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the 
brain.  We  are  conscious  of  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  when 
we  think  intently,  or  are  roused  by  passion  ;  and  the  distention 
of  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain  is  not  the  less  real  or  influential 
on  account  of  its  being  hidden  from  our  view.  Too  often  it  re¬ 
veals  itself  by  its  effects  when  least  expected,  and  leaves  traces 
after  death  which  are  but  too  legible.  How  many  public  men, 
like  hitbread,  Romilly,  Castlereagh,  and  Canning,  urged  on 
by  ambition,  or  natural  eagerness  of  mind,  have  been  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  career  by  the  inordinate  action  of  the  brain, 
induced  by  incessant  toil ! — and  how  many  more  have  had  their 
mental  power  for  ever  impaired  by  similar  excess!  When 
tasked  beyond  its  strength,  the  eye  becomes  insensible  to  light, 
and  no  longer  conveys  any  impressions  to  the  mind.  In  like 
manner  the  brain,  when  much  exhausted,  becomes  incapable  of 
thought,  and  consciousness  is  almost  lost  in  a  feeling  of  utter 
confusion. 


AWFUL  MISTAKE. 

Mr.  D’Quincy  observes,  in  his  celebrated  “  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,”  that  in  an  edition  of  “  Buchan’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Medicine,”  which  he  once  saw  in  the  hands  of  a  fanner’s 
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wife,  who  was  studying  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  the  doctor 
was  made  to  say — “  Be  particularly  careful  never  to  take  above 
fve-and  twenty  ounces  of  laudanum,  at  once  the  true  read¬ 
ing  being  probably  five-and-twenty  drops ,  which  are  held  equal 
to  about  one  grain  of  crude  opium. 


MELTED  BUTTER  AND  OIL. 

Melted  butter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  injurious  of  all  the 
inventions  of  cookery.  Oil,  when  used  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  as  a  seasoning  to  salads,  appears  to  prevent  their 
running  into  fermentation,  and,  consequently,  obviates  fla¬ 
tulency. 


BRUISED  LAUREL  LEAVES  IN  NERVOUS 

PAINS. 

A.  correspondent  in  the  “  Lancet”  remarks,  that  he  has  seen 
considerable  benefit  arise  from  the  application  of  bruised  laurel 
leaves  to  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  the  disease  called  tic  douloureux. 
Laurel  leaves  contain  prussic  acid,  and  on  this  ground  we  should 
a  priori  anticipate  relief  from  their  application  in  a  bruised 
condition  in  the  disease  above  mentioned. 


EACH  PERIOD  OF  LIFE  SUBJECT  TO 
PARTICULAR  DISEASES. 

In  children  the  circulation  is  most  vigorous  in  the  bead— in 
youth  it  is  most  rapid  in  the  chest ,  and  in  the  middle  period  in 
the  abdomen ,  consequently  children  mostly  die  of  head  affec¬ 
tions;  those  in  youth  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  those  who 
have  reached  the  middle  period  of  life  are  subject  to  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 


VIRTUES  OF  ARTICHOKE. 

The  juice  of  the  artichoke,  pressed  before  it  blossoms,  was 
used  by  the  ancients  to  restore  the  hair  of  the  head,  even  when  it 
was  quite  bald.  They  also  ate  the  root  of  this  plant  (as  well  as 
that  of  the  thistle)  soddened  in  water,  to  enable  them  to  drink  to 
excess,  as  it  excited  a  desire  for  liquor.  It  was  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  stomach,  to  remove  barrenness,  and  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 


A  TRIED  RECIPE  FOR  BURNS. 

Keep  on  the  hand  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  (four  ounces  to 
a  quart  of  hot  water)  dip  a  cotton  cloth  in  this  solution  and  lay  it 
immediately  on  the  burn.  As  soon  as  it  has  become  hot  or  dry, 
replace  it  by  another,  and  thus  continue  the  compress  as  often 
as  it  dies,  which  it  will,  at  first  do  very  rapidly.  The  pain  im¬ 
mediately  ceases,  and  in  twenty  four  hours  under  this  treatment 
the  wound  will  be  healed,  especially  if  the  solution  be  applied 
before  the  blisters  are  formed.  The  astringent  and  drying 
qualities  of  the  alum  prevents  them.  The  deepest  burns,  those 
caused  by  boiling  water,  drops  of  melted  metal,  phosphorous, 
gun- powder,  fulminating  powder,  &c.,  have  all  been  cured  by 
this  specific. 


.  to  CoiT^poniiniisL 

Charles'- ^V.  Beaumont”  must  be  seen  before  we  could 
answer  his  question. 

<c  A  Subscriber,  Claphatn  Road  : — ’ 

Sulphuric  aether,  2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  1  drachm. 

Camphor  mixture,  6  oz. 

Let  her  take  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  above  mixture  every  two 


hours  when  she  apprehends  an  attack.  Let  her  also  take  two 
table-spoonsful  of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  twice  daily, 
beginning  immediately. 

“Omega”  had  better  call  upon  the  Editor,  which  he  may  do  at 
his  Consulting  Rooms. 

The  person  who  calls  himself  “  Professor ,”  must  shew  us 
what  claim  he  has  to  that  title,  before  we  can  have  anything  to 
say  to  him  or  his  articles.  When  he  next  honours  us  by  writing 
a  letter,  we  should  feel  obliged  by  his  sending  it  “  post  free," 
as  our  publisher  has  orders  not  to  receive  any  but  what  are  so 
forwarded  to  the  Editor.  If  the  writer  will  take  our  advice  he 
would  drop  a  title  to  which  he  can  have  no  manner  of  claim. 

“  P.  A.”  wants  a  remedy  for  a  pain  in  the  head  ;  unless  he  is 
a  little  more  explicit  in  the  enumeration  of  his  symptoms,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  prescribe  anything  with  a  probability  of 
success. 

“  p.  N.”  We  do  think  that  the  practice  is  injurious  to  the 
health,  for  the  air  becomes  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  process. 

“  R.  T.  J.”  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  publisher’s. 

“An  Admirer”  is  really  too  kind,  we  will  think  the  matter 
over. 

“A  Soldier,  who  fought  at  Waterloo,”  may  take  with  benefit, 
two  table  spoonsful  of  the  following  mixture,  three  times  daily : 

Vin  ipecac.  2  drachms. 

Almond  emulsion,  4  oz. 

Tinct.  opii  camphor,  2  drachms. 

Water,  3  oz.  Mix. 

“  A  Nurse.”  The  medicine  called  “The  American  Soothing 
Syrup,”  consists  principally  of  laudanum,  and  no  person  would 
be  justified  in  using  it  in  cases  of  young  infants. 

“  A.  L.  D.”  Can  it  be  possible?  Is  our  correspondent  in 
earnest  in  making  such  a  statement?  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  there  can  exist  such  a  monster  wearing  the  garb  ot  a  human 
being  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  hanged  and  quartered. 

“  F.  G.  M.”  wait  a  little  while,  we  cannot  do  all  at  once.  We 
will  not  allow  the  matter  to  escape  our  recollection. 

“  A  dupe  to  Quackery  and  Imposition,”  must  send  us  his  name, 
and  address,  of  course  confidentially . 

<<  Interrogator.”  We  do  not  intend  to  confine  our  observations 
to  one  quack,  but  the  whole  of  those  who  infest  this  metropolis 
will  come  in  for  their  share.  This  we  hope  will  remove  his 
anxiety  on  this  point. 

“  T.  J.  M.”  may  consult  the  Editor  personally,  and  she  could 
be  benefitted. 

“Julius.”  Take  30  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron,  three  times 
daily.  If  this  does  not  relieve  let  us  see  him  at  our  Consulting 
Rooms. 

“  c.  W.  Y.”  We  think  the  complaint  dropsy  of  the  part,  but 
not  dangerous.  Could  she  call  on  the  Editor,  who  would  soon 
remove  the  complaint. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  person  who  was  entrusted 
with  C.  H.’s  and  “  A  Subscriber’s"  letters,  they  were  not  at  the 
publisher’s  when  they  called  for  them.  This  will  not  happen 
again.  If  ei  A  Subscriber”  has  not  received  his  letter,  he  may- 
find  it  at  our  publisher’s. 

The  very  sensible  letter  of  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  received, 
perhaps  he  will  allow  us  to  publish  it,  as  we  think  considerable 
benefit  would  arise  therefrom. 

“  John  Galston”  would  ob’ige  the  Editor  by  calling  on  him 
at  his  Consulting  Rooms,  next  Sunday,  between  9  and  11. 

«  John  Bull”  will  on  reflection  be  convinced  that  it  w-ould  be 
necessary  for  us  to  see  him  before  we  could  answer  his  queries. 
If  so  many  medical  men  cannot  relieve  him  after  having  seen  him, 
how  can  he  expect  us  to  cure  him,  without  submitting  him  to  an 
examination. 


Part  1  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Saturday  at  our  Publisher’s, 
with  an  Index,  fyc. — Price  6d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health.”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  No.  42,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,  every  Monday 
evening  from  seven  to  vine,  and.  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning  from  vine  to  eleven , 
Consultation  Fee,  2s.  Advice  sent  in  a  private  letter,  2s.  6 d. 
Patients  of  every  class  may  thus,  for  a  trifling  sum.  have  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  advice,  without  exciting  the  observation  of 
any  person. 

All  communications  to  the  ltd  it  or  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER.  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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HORRIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  FACTORY  LABOUR  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN. 


In  the  last  Number  of  the  ic  Oracle  of  Health”  we  made  a 
few  observations  on  the  influence  of  infantile  labour  on  the 
duration  of  life ;  we  intend  this  week  to  resume  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  very  important  subject.  There  cannot  be  a 
question  but  that  child  labour,  urged  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
the  factories  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  England,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  health,  and  destructive  of  human 
life.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Percival  was  directed  to  this  import¬ 
ant  subject  as  early  as  the  year  1796.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Manchester  Board  of  Health,  the  following  statement  was 

made  by  him  on  the  15th  of  January  : _ 

“  It  appears  that  the  children,  and  others,  who  work  in  the 
large  cotton  factories,  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  be  affected  by 
the  contagion  of  fever  ;  and  that  when  such  infection  is  received, 
it  is  rapidly  propagated,  not  only  amongst  those  who  are  crowded 
together  in  the  same  apartments,  but  in  the  families  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  which  they  belong.  The  large  factories  are  ge- 
VOL.  I.  [J.  SbaokeU,  Wun-oflice  Court.J 


nerally  injurious  to  those  employed  in  them,  even  when  no 
particular  disease  prevails,  from  the  close  confinement  which  is 
enjoined,  and  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  hot  impure  air,  and 
from  the  want  of  the  active  exercises  which  nature  points  out  as 
essential  in  childhood  and  youth,  to  invigorate  the  system,  and 
to  fit  our  species  for  the  employments  and  the  duties  of  manhood. 
The  untimely  labour  of  the  night,  and  the  protracted  labours  of 
the  day,  with  respect  to  the  poor  children,  not  only  tends  to 
destroy  all  future  expectations,  as  to  the  general  sum  of  life  and 
industry,  by  impairing  the  strength,  and  destroying  the  vital 
stamina  of  the  rising  generation,  but  it  too  often  gives  en¬ 
couragement  to  idleness,  extravagance,  and  profligacy  in  the 
parents,  who,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  subsist  by  the 
oppression  of  their  children.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  children 
employed  in  factories  are  debarred  from  all  opportunities  of 
education,  and  from  moral  and  religious  instruction.’' 

This  subject  was  not  again  made  a  particular  object  of  public 
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attention  until  the  benevolent  Mr.  Sadler  undertook  its  investi¬ 
gation  ;  and,  after  several  attempts  to  induce  Parliament  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  behalf  of  the  poor  infants,  who  w  ere  obliged  to  toil  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  factories,  a  parliamentary  committee  was 
formed,  who  instituted  a  long  examination  into  the  condition  of 
the  poor  factory  children.  The  evidence  of  the  medical  men 
who  were  examined  before  that  committee  is  now  lying  before 
us,  and  the  impression  which  its  patient  perusal  has  conveyed  to 
our  minds  is  one  of  astonishment,  that,  in  a  country  so  renowned 
as  England  is  for  its  benevolence  and  Christianity,  so  long 
a  period  should  been  allowed  to  have  elapsed  before  the 
dreadful  and  heart-rending  condition  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
infants,  doomed  to  labour  like  galley  slaves,  should  have  awaken¬ 
ed  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  country! — Talk,  indeed, 
of  the  stigma  attached  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of  her  sane 
tioning  slavery  among  the  blacks  in  our  West  India  colonies, — 
what  is  that,  compared  to  the  ineffable  disgrace  which  will  rest 
on  this  country  so  long  as  white  slavery  is  allowed  to  remain 
unabolished  at  home  ! 

Our  engraving  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  children,  whose  constitutions  are  ruined  by  being 
doomed  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence  to  be  confined  in 
the  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  unhealthy  rooms  of  a  factory — 
cooped,  as  they  are,  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  debarred  from  ne¬ 
cessary  exercise,  remaining  in  one  position  for  a  series  of  hours, 
one  set  of  muscles  alone  called  info  activity  ,  it  cannot  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  its  effects  are  injurious  to  the  physical  growth  of  a 
child.  Where  the  bony  system  is  still  imperfect,  and  is  natur¬ 
ally  weak,  the  spinal  column  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
head,  bulges  out  laterally,  or  is  dragged  forward  by  the  weight 
of  the  parts  composing  the  chest,  the  pelvis  yields  beneath  the 
opposing  pressure  downwards,  and  the  resistance  given  by  the 
thigh  bones  ;  its  capacity  is  lessened,  the  legs  curve,  and  the 
whole  body  loses  weight,  in  consequence  of  this  general  yielding 
and  bending  of  its  parts. 

It  is  proved  beyond  all  question  that  factory  labour,  continued 
for  twelve  and  fourteen  hours-,  is  liable  to  produce  certain  dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  bones,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  want  of 
healthy  growth  ;  that  it  prevents  proper  and  natural  exercise  ; 
and  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  continuance  of  imperfect,  nurture, 
and  want  ofdomestic  comforts,  it  keeps  up  an  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  organs,  leading  or  making  the  body  pecu¬ 
liarly  prone  to  lake  on  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
scrofula  in  all  its  protean  forms,  diseased  joints,  enlarged  glands, 
&c.  An  inspection  of  2000  children,  taken  indiscriminately 
from  several  large  establishments,  strikingly  verified  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  preceding  observations.  The  children  were  stunted, 
pale,  flesh  soft  and  flabby;  many  with  limbs  bent;  in  most  the 
arch  of  the  foot  flattened,  several  pigeon-chested,  and  with 
crooked  spines;  140  had  tender  eyes;  in  a  great  majority  the 
bowels  were  in  a  state  of  great  irregularity,  and  90  showed  de¬ 
cided  marks  of  having  survived  severe  rachitic  affections.  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  remarks: — “  There  is  no  disease  to  which  children, 
both  from  the  constitution  of  their  frame  and  the  various  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumstances  to  which  they  are  exposed,  are  more 
liable  than  scrofula  in  all  its  forms.'  To  the  production  of  this 
disease,  one  of  the  most  influential  circumstances  is,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  breathing  an  impure  air  ;  and  by  purity  of  air  1  do  not 
mean  anything  that  can  he  determined  by  chemistry,  but  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  scrofula  chiefly  prevails  in  the  children  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  densely  peopled  towns  and  crowded  cities.”  If  this 
be  the  result  of  breathing  the  impure  air  of  towns  and  cities,  a 
fortiori ,  what  must  result  from  breathing  for  i4  hours  daily,  for 
months  in  succession,  the  poisonous  air  of  a  densely  crowded 
factory  ?  The  consequences  are,  indeed,  horrible  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  An  atmosphere  thus  impregnated  acts,  indeed,  as  a 
glow  pot  son,  or  produces  a  particular  impression  upon  the  brain, 
apparently  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  which  loses  its 
florid  colour  ;  and  when  circulated  through  the  brain  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  lowers  all  the  povsersof  life  in  direct  proportion  with 


the  extent  of  the  deterioration  ;  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  low 
degree  of  vital  energy  possessed  by  the  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  are  confined  in  the  close  rooms  of  the  fac¬ 
tories.  Independently  of  the  evil  effects  which  arise  from  the 
inhalation  of  confined  air,  great  injury  is  done  to  the  child’s 
health  by  being  made,  at  a  tender  age,  to  do  the  work  which 
in  former  times  men  had  to  do.  John  Alletf,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  had  the  following  question  put  to  him  :  — 

Q.  You  say  that  the  men  were  formerly  employed  in  doing 
work  that  children  do? 

A.  Yes:  when  I  first  entered  the  mill,  men  had  to  do  the 
work  that  children  do  now;  and  children  have  as  much  more 
work  to  do  now  as  a  man  had  then. 

If  this  be  a  true  statement,  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  dread¬ 
ful  consequences  which  are  said  to  result  from  this  brutal 
practice  of  making  poor  weakly  infants  do  the  physical  work 
that  strong  able  men  had  formerly  to  accomplish  \  Our  heart 
sickens  when  we  contemplate  in  our  minds  the  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  experienced  by  these  poor  children,  and  we  blush  that 
there  should  exist  amongst  the  human  species,  men  who  could 
enrich  themselves  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  wants  and  habits  of  a  child  is  ignorant  how  irksome 
confinement  is  to  it ;  how  utterly  unfit  it  is  for  settled  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  how  listless  and  heartless  it  becomes  when  shut  out  from 
its  instinctive  mode  of  life;  how  soon  it  droops  and  pines,  and 
loses  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  the  wild  flower.  Light,  air, 
recreation,  freedom  from  toil,  proper  clothing,  wholesome  food, 
attention  to  the  bowels,  &c.,  are  all  essential  to  the  digestive 
functions.  Children  placed  even  under  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  if  deprived  of  their  necessary  amount  of  unrestricted 
physical  enjoyments,  shew  very  plainly  the  want  of  it.  In  fa- 
sionable  boarding  schools,  and  in  private  families,  where  tuition 
is  commenced  early,  and  where  little  proper  exercise  is  taken, 
but  where  every  attention  is  paid  to  food,  &c.,  the  pallid  face 
and  spiritless  demeanour  of  the  children  very  soon  shew  that 
nothing  can  compensate  for  the  abstraction  of  their  necessary 
stimuli 

Mr  Baines  stated,  in  his  examination  before  the  committee, 
that  he  had  500  children,  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  ; 
thatthey  worked  for  thirteen  hours  daily,  and  were  only  allowed 
one  hour  and  a  half  tor  meals.  He  observes I  very  soon 
discovered  that  these  children,  though  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
well  lodged,  and  very  great  care  taken  of  them  when  out  of  the 
mills,  their  growth  and  their  minds  were  very  materially  in¬ 
jured  by  being  employed  at  these  ages  within  the  cotton  mills. 
It  is  true  that  these  children,  in  consequence  of  being  well  fed 
and  clothed,  and  well  lodged,  looked  fresh  to  a  superficial  ob¬ 
server-healthy  in  their  countenances ;  yet  their  limbs  were 
very  generally  deformed ,  and  their  growth  was  stunted .” 

We  have  in  this  short  essay  related  but  a  few  particulars  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  resulting  from  infantile  labour  ;  but 
enough  we  think  has  been  said  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people  in  behalf  of  these  poor  factory  children.  The 
evils  resulting  from  the  employment  of  children  at  the  early  age 
of  six  or  seven  years  in  the  factories,  are  both  of  a  moral  and 
physical  character.  Along  with  stunted  bodies  they  have  stunted 
minds  They  become  demoralized ;  in  fact,  in  their  habits  they 
more  resemble  the  beasts  of  the  field  than  human  rational  beings, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  constant  association  of  the  sexes  they 
lose  all  those  virtuous  and  refined  feelings  which  ought  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  character  of  the  human  species. 


CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  term  hydrophobia,  which  means,  simply,  a  fear  of  water, 
i-<  applied  to  denote  that  dreadful,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  extends,  invariably  fatal  disease,  which  is 
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also  called  rabies ,  or  rabies  canina — canine  madness.  It  is  a 
disease  produced  in  the  human  frame  by  the  introduction  of  a 
poison  through  the  medium  of  the  bite  of  an  animal  affected  with 
the  same  disease.  This  poison  is  introduced  with  the  saliva ; 
that  is,  the  saliva  of  an  animal  labouring  under  hydrophobia, 
or  rabies,  acquires  that  peculiar,  poisonous  property  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  capable  of  exciting  disease  in  other  animals.  No  solid 
part  of  the  body  possesses  the  property  of  communicating  this 
poison,  nor  does  any  other  fluid  than  the  saliva— the  secretion  of 
the  salivary  glands.  It  has  sometimes  been  vaguely  supposed, 
that  the  perspiration  and  the  breath  of  an  animal  labouring 
under  hydrophobia,  were  capable  of  affecting  other  animals  or 
individuals  ;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Dupuytren  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  blood  of  an  animal 
labouring  under  hydrophobia  was  at  all  affected,  or  at  least, 
Whether  it  possessed  the  virulent  property  which  the  saliva  does. 
He  took  the  blood  of  a  patient  affected  with  rabies,  and  applied 
it  to  a  recent  wound  made  on  a  dog,  without  this  animal  being 
affected  ;  and  he  applied  the  blood  of  a  dog,  labouring  under 
hydrophobia  to  the  recent  wound  of  another;  he  even  injected 
the  blood  of  a  rabid  dog  into  a  healthy  dog,  and  he  found  that 
no  effect  was  produced  through  the  medium  of  this  fluid.  In  this 
respect  the  disease  is  communicated  like  the  small-pox  ;  but 
hydrophobia  cannot  be  communicated,  like  the  small  pox,  through 
the  atmosphere.  It  requires  the  saliva  of  a  living  animal, 
labouring  under  the  disease,  to  be  applied  through  a  wound  ; 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  conveyed. 

Now  it  has  been  inquired,  whether  hydrophobia  ever  arises 
spontaneously,  either  in  animals,  or  in  man.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  case  of  animals;  because,  when 
symptoms  of  the  disease  show  themselves,  we  cannot  tell  what 
circumstances  may  have  occurred  to  the  animal  previously.  We 
can  hardly  arrive,  therefore,  at  a  clear  negative  proof  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  as  far  as  our  know  ledge  goes, 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  ever  arising  spontaneously.  In  fact,  we 
are  not  aware  of  its  being  produced  by  internal  causes,  nor  any 
external  influence,  except  through  the  application  of  saliva  in 
the  way  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Gentlemen  who  have  kept  large  sets  of  dogs,  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  this  disease  from  their  kennels,  by  making  every  dog 
perform  quarantine,  before  he  is  allowed  to  join  the  pack. 

In  some  isolated  places,  where  cases  of  hydrophobia  have 
previously  been  very  numerous,  a  series  of  years  has  passed 
without  this  disease  having  made  its  appearance.  Thus  it  is 
mentioned,  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  that  in  Jamaica,  where  the 
number  of  dogs  is  great,  no  case  of  hydrophobia  has  been  known 
to  take  place  for  forty  years.  And  the  mention  of  Jamaica 
induces  me  to  state,  that  the  observation  of  heat  favouring 
the  production  of  this  disease,  is  by  no  means  well  founded.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  hydrophobia  can  take  place  only  during 
the  hot  period  of  the  year  ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case. 
I  recollect  a  case  of  hydrophobia  in  Bartholomew  Hospital. 
The  patient  was  excessively  thirsty,  but  could  not  take  any  fluid, 
on  account  of  the  spasms  which  attend  the  complaint ;  and  some 
ice  was  got,  for  it  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  child  took  that 
into  its  mouth,  and  ate  it  with  great  avidity.  It  was  a  mode  of, 
in  some  measure,  allaying  the  thirst,  without  exciting  the  violent 
spasms  which  take  place  from  the  appearance  of  water. 

Hydrophobia  is  said  to  be  rare  in  the  West  Indies,  although 
the  dogs  are  numerous.  Heretofore  it  is  remarkable  that  hydro¬ 
phobia  did  not  exist  in  Egypt ;  and  the  French  observed,  during 
their  residence  there  in  their  last  campaign,  that  the  complaint 
was  not  known  either  in  the  canine  or  in  the  human  species.  We 
have  every  reason,  then,  for  supposing  that  it  does  not  originate 
spontaneously  in  the  dog.  May  it  not,  however,  originate  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  human  being?  As  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
judging,  we  may  answer  in  the  negative.  It  is  true  that  an 
aversion  to  water,  something  like  the  symptoms  which  occur  in 
hydrophobia,  is  seen  to  take  place  in  other  diseases— something 
like  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  about  the  throat.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  kind  of  sympathetic  hydrophobia,  which  may 


consist  of  a  disease  of  a  nervous  kind,  combined  with  some 
other  affection  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  hydrophobia  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  term  rabies,  we  certainly  are  aware  of  its 
existence  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  poison  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  system  through  the  medium  of  a  wound. 

The  animals  liable  to  hydrophobia,  besides  individuals  of  the 
human  subject,  are,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  cat,  and  the 
ordinary  herbivorous  animals ;  that  is,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  I  suppose  I  may  say,  the 
goat.  I  believe  it  is  not  communicable  to  birds.  Perhaps  other 
animals,  besides  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  may  be  susceptible 
of  it ;  but  experiments  have  not  been  made  to  communicate  it  to 
them,  and  they  are  not  of  themselves  placed  under  circumstances 
which  would  lead  them  to  contt act  the  disease  in  the  manner  of 
other  animals. 

I  believe  the  disease  can  only  be  communicated  by  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  cat.  Now  the  three  first  are  very 
nearly  allied  in  species,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  capable  of  breeding 
with  each  other.  The  late  Duke  of  Richmond  lost  his  life  in 
consequence  of  hydrophobia  contracted  from  the  bite  of  a  fox  in 
Canada.  The  wolf  suffers  very  much  from  hydrophobia.  Nume¬ 
rous  cases  occur  in  those  European  countries  which  wolves 
inhabit  in  great  abundance,  of  hydrophobia  being  communicated 
to  dogs  and  other  animals  by  the  wolf.  Many  experiments  were 
made  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  to  ascertain  if  it  could  be 
communicated  by  herbiverous  animals,  and  professor  Dupin  found, 
that  when  a  sponge,  moistened  in  the  saliva  of  a  sheep  or  cow 
labouring  under  hydrophobia,  was  applied  to  a  recent  wound  of 
the  same  kind  of  animal,  no  disease  was  communicated.  The 
professor  observed,  too,  that  if  a  sponge,  moistened  with  the 
saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  "was  so  applied,  the  disease  was  then  com¬ 
municated.  He  found  that  when  sheep,  affected  with  hydropho¬ 
bia,  were  allowed  to  mix  with  the  flock,  no  injury  was  sustained; 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  bite  or  do  any  mischief  to  the  other 
animals  near  them.  I  believe  no  instance  is  on  record  of  its 
communication  to  the  human  subject  through  any  other  than  one 
of  the  four  animals  I  have  mentioned.  J  believe  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  communicated  by  quadruped  herbiverous  animals,  for  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  these  animals  to  bite  in  defence;  and  as  the 
saliva  alone  of  these  animals  could  produce  the  disease,  the 
absence  of  the  disposition  to  bite  prevents  the  chance  of  its 
communication. 

(To  be  continued). 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PURE  AIR  IN 
SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 

BY  MR.  LAWRENCE. 


Residence  in  pure  air,  in  many  cases,  is  capable  of  doing 
more  towards  improving  that  s'afe  of  system  on  which  scrofulous 
disease  depends,  than  any  thing  we  can  do  either  by  external 
application  or  internal  remedies.  It  is  vain,  in  many  cases,  to 
attempt  to  benefit  disease  of  this  kind  while  patients  remain  ill 
large  towns  and  crowded  dwellings,  and  in  confined  situations. 
It  is  often  the  case,  that  as  soon  as  they  quit  these,  and  get  into 
pure  country  air,  the  disease  we  have  ineffectually  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cure  will  get  well  of  itself.  This  is  more  particularly  seen 
in  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  w  hen  they  are  removed  to  the 
sea-side ;  and  it  is  a  correct  popular  notion,  that  the  sea  air  is  of 
very  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  this  complaint.  It  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  that  the  air  of  the  sea-side  has  any  specific 
effect  on  the  disease  ;  scrofula  will  exist  in  patients  who  have 
always  resided  there.  Nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  the  change, 
more  particularly  to  those  who  have  lived  in  large  towns,  from 
the  bracing  effects  of  the  sea  air,  is  very  manifest.  The  effect  of 
the  change  is  so  great,  that  many  cases  of  the  worst  forms  of 
scrofulous  disease  experience  a  marked  alteration,  indeed  get 
well  rapidly,  without  the  administration  of  any  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  remedies.  There  is  an  infirmary  established,  at  Margate, 
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1  think,  for  the  reception  of  scrofulous  subjects;  it  is  open  during 
a  part  of  the  summer,  that  the  poor  may  partake  of  its  benefits  ; 
and  1  believe  the  practice  of  the  institution  is  to  apply  nothing 
but  cloths,  dipped  in  salt-water.  But  we  cannot  ascribe  any 
great  virtue  to  this.  I  have,  sometimes,  been  surprised  to  find 
persons,  and  even  medical  men,  inclined  to  question  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  pure  air,  either  in  scrofulous  or  other  diseases.  The 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  so  clear,  and  so  unquestionable,  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  an  opinion  to  the 
contrary  can  be  founded.  I  have  heard  it  sometimes  said,  in 
explanation,  that  air,  when  analysed,  presents  the  same  elements 
from  whatever  situation  it  may  be  taken.  This,  of  course,  one 
can  readily  admit ;  but,  probably,  there  is  something  existing  in 
the  air  beyond  the  mere  chemical  admixture  of  those  elements, 
that  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  health.  I  can  only  say,  with 
respect  to  myself,  that  after  being  in  London  for  some  time, 
twenty  hours’  residence  in  the  country  makes  me  feel  altogether 
a  different  man  ;  I  feel  so  manifest  an  accession  of  health  that  I 
cannot  doubt  the  effect,  and  I  have  so  often  witnessed  the  advan¬ 
tages  produced  on  the  patients  labouring  under  disease,  simply 
by  the  change  of  air,  that  1  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  great 
efficacy  to  it.  Some  time  ago  I  had  an  opportuni  y  of  seeing,  in 
a  family  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  the  most  marked  effects 
thus  produced;  the  circumstances  of  that  case  were  sufficiently 
striking  to  induce  me  to  mention  them.  The  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  both  of  w  hom  were  very 
healthy,  and  nine  or  ten  children,  who  had  lived  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  towards  the 
northern  part,  but  not  exactly  in  town  ;  the  whole  family  had 
invariably  enjoyed  good  health.  There  were  marks  about  the 
children  that  led  one  to  suppose  they  might  possibly  be  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  strumous  disease,  yet  they  had  never  suffered  from  it, 
and,  I  believe,  the  whole  family  had  contributed  very  little  to  the 
support  of  our  profession.  The  eldest  son  had  once  exhibited 
appearances  of  strumous  glands  of  the  neck,  and  when  he  got  a 
little  older  he  contracted  the  venereal  disease,  got  a  bubo,  the  cure 
of  which  was  very  troublesome,  and  gave  the  large  glands  of  the 
neck  the  opportunity  of  evincing  the  disposition  of  the  family. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  family  was  induced,  by  circumstances, 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  were  living,  and  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  London,  where  the  place  of  residence  was 
close  and  confined.  Within  two  years  from  that  time  a  most 
remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  family.  First,  a  child,  three 
years  of  age,  died  ;  it  had  been  previously  well  and  healthy,  but 
became  affected  with  strumous  opthalmia,  inflammation  of  the 
eye-lids,  soon  after  change  of  residence.  Indeed,  it  suffered  from 
an  undefined  indisposition,  which  led  one  sometimes  to  refer  the 
seat  of  disease  to  the  head,  at  another  time  to  the  chest,  and 
sometimes  to  the  abdomen.  At  last  it  died  of  disease  of  the  chest, 
and,  on  examination,  I  found  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Another  child  died,  at  the  age  of  six 
months.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  a  remarkably  fine 
and  beautiful  young  woman,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
began  to  evince  symptoms  of  disease  about  the  chest,  soon  after 
the  family  removed  into  town,  and  that  ended  in  consumption,  of 
which  she  died  ;  and  the  father,  who  lived  very  carefully,  had  a 
very  severe  inflammatory  attack  of  the  bowels.  All  these  events 
took  place  within  the  space  of  about  two  years,  though  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  they  had  had  nine  children,  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  occurred.  The  w  arning  which  these  events  gave  was  so 
impressive,  that  the  parents  could  not  fail  to  observe  it,  and  they 
immediately  determined  on  removing  out  of  town  again. 


SIMPLE  TESTS  TO  DISTINGUISH  OXALIC  ACID 
FROM  EPSOM  SALTS. 


OF  HEALTH. 

will  change  ;  if  Epsom  salts,  not.  Or  dip  a  silver  spoon,  or  put 
a  sixpence  into  the  mixture  — if  oxalic  acid  t lie  colour  of  the 
silver  will  be  changed  ;  if  Epsom  salts  it  will  not.  As  it  re¬ 
spects  the  taste,  if  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be  applied  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  the  detection  would  appear  at  once  without  danger,  for 
oxalic  acid  is  strong,  hot,  and  very  sow  ;  Epsom  salts  have  merely 
a  gentle  sort  of  bitter  saltness  ;  or,  dip  the  end  of  a  dark  purple 
paper  ('litmus  paper )  into  the  suspected  solution — if  oxalic  acid 
is  there,  the  colour  of  the  paper  will  be  instantly  rendered  a 
bright  red  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  solution  of  salts,  it  remain* 
perfectly  unchanged. 


Sntcrcstms  aftdattfce  to  ©tsicajSfjS  of 

tfjr  ynmD. 

No.  II.  of  a  Series. 

Communicated  by  a  Physician . 

A  gentleman,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  liable  to 
periodical  attacks  of  insanity,  said  that  he  expected  the  paroxysms 
with  impatience,  because  he  enjoyed  during  them  a  high  degree 
of  pleasure. 

“  There  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad, 

Which  none  but  madmen  know,” 

Horace  has  observed ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  case  in  this 
instance,  for  the  patient  observed-*  Every  thing,  during  my  fit, 
appeared  easy  to  me.  No  obstacles  presented  themselves,  either 
in  theory,  or  practice.  My  memory  acquired,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
singular  degree  of  perfection.  Long  passages  of  Latin  authors 
occurred  to  my  mind.  1  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  rhyth¬ 
mical  terminations,  but  then  1  could  write  verses  with  as  great 
facility  as  prose.”  “  I  have  often,”  says  Pinel,  “  slept  at  the 
chamber  door  of  a  literary  man,  who,  during  his  paroxysms,  ap¬ 
peared  to  soar  above  the  mediocrity  of  intellect  that  was  familiar  to 
him,  solely  to  admire  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  eloquence. 
He  declaimed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  with  all  the 
force  and  vigour,  dignity  and  purity  of  language  that  that 
very  interesting  subject  conld  admit  of.  At  other  times  he  was 
a  man  of  very  ordinary  abilities.  Mr.  Tuke  gives  an  account  of 
a  lunatic  confined  in  the  Retreat  near  York,  who  declared,  “  I 
have  no  soul  ;  1  have  neither  heart,  liver,  nor  lungs;  nor  any 
thing  at  all  in  my  body,  nor  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins.  My 
bones  are  all  burnt  to  cinders  ;  I  have  no  brain,  and  my  head 
is  sometimes  as  hard  as  iron,  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  a 
pudding.” 

A  fellow  patient,  also  insane,  amused  himself  in  versifying 
this  affectingly  ludicrous  description  in  the  following  lines  : — 

<(  A  miracle,  my  friends,  come  view, 

A  man  admits  his  own  words  true, 

Who  lives  without  a  soul; 

Nor  liver,  lungs,  nor  heart,  has  he. 

Yet,  sometimes,  can  as  cheerful  be 
As  if  he  had  the  whole. 

His  head  (take  his  own  words  alone) 

Now  hard  as  iron,  yet  ere  long 
Is  soft  as  any  jelly  ; 

All  burnt  his  sinews,  and  his  lungs  ! 

Of  his  complaints,  not  fifty  tongues 
Could  find  enough  to  tell  ye. 

Yet  he  who  paints  his  likeness  here, 

Has  just  as  much  himself  to  fear, 

He’s  wrong  from  top  to  toe  ; 

Oh,  friends !  pray  help  us,  if  you  can, 

And  make  us  each  again  a  man; 

That  we  from  hence  may  go.” 


These  facts  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated Let  a  few  drops  Pinel  has  observed  that  he  has  seen  melancholics  confined,  for 
of  vinegar  be  mixed  with  the  solution— if  oxalic  acid,  its  colour  12,  15,  20,  and  even  30  years  in  the  Bicetre ;  and  through  the 
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whole  of  that  period  their  hallucination  has  been  limited  to  one 
subject.  Others,  after  a  course  of  years,  have  changed  from  one 
delusion  to  another.  A  man,  mentioned  by  him,  was  for  eight 
years  constantly  haunted  with  the  idea  of  being  poisoned :  he 
then  changed  his  hallucination,  became  sovereign  of  the  world 
and  extremely  happy,  and  thus  continued  for  four  years.  Dr. 
Rush  mentions  the  singular  case  of  a  man  who  imagined  that  he 
had  a  Caffre  in  his  stomach,  who  had  got  into  it  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  had  occasioned  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness 
ever  since.  A  man,  mentioned  by  Pinel,  became  insane  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolution,  and  imagined  that  he  liad  been 
guillotined  ;  that  the  judges  had  changed  their  minds  after  the 
sentence  had  been  executed,  and  had  ordered  his  head  to  be  put 
on  again  ;  and  that  the  persons  intrusted  with  this  duty  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  put  the  wrong  head  upon  him.  Another 
individual,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Conolly,  imagined  that  he  had  been 
hanged,  and  brought  to  life  by  means  of  galvanism  ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  his  life  had  not  been  restored  to  him. 


Tlte  Oracle  of  Health. 
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BAREFACED  IMPUDENCE  OF  THE  44  HYGEIST” 

QUACKS. 

We  have  heard  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and  in¬ 
dignation,  that  a  most  glaring  piece  of  impudence  and 
imposition  is  on  the  eve  of  being  practised  on  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  public,  by  Morison,  Moat,  and  Co.,  the 
Universal  Quack  Hygeists,  of  the  self-dubbed  College  in 
the  New-road.  Since  the  exposure  of  the  true  nature  of 
their  dangerous  compound  has  been  so  generally  made 
known  throughout  the  country  through  the  medium  of 
our  columns,  these  notorious  quacks  have  found  that  the 
demand  for  their  gumboge  and  aloes  pill  has  consider¬ 
ably  diminished.  This  being  the  case,  and  owing  to 
certain  facts  (Morison  will  know  what  we  allude 
to)  coming  to  their  knowledge,  they  have  not  unjustly 
attributed  this  disastrous  circumstance  to  the  fact  of  our 
having  opened  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  followers  to  the 
dangerous  properties  of  the  Hygeists’  Universal  Pill. 
Indignant  at  our  having  injured  the  sale  of  their  nos¬ 
trum,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  College  U,  and  after  a 
strong  debate  as  to  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
destroy  this  Journal,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  a  publica¬ 
tion  should  be  started  in  opposition  to  the  44  Oracle  of 
Health;’1'1  and  will  our  readers  believe,  that  they  not 
only  have  had  the  consummate  insolence  to  steal  our 
name,  but  they  called  on  our  publisher,  and  endeavoured, 
by  offers  of  a  handsome  per  centage,  &c.,  to  induce  him 
to  publish  their  Magazine,  which  is  to  be  called,  with  but 
a  slight  alteration,  by  a  name  similar  to  our  own  Journal. 
Their  object  is  to  suppress,  if  possible,  the  sale  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  44  Oracle  of  Health  but  we  tell  these 
impostors  that  they  will  singularly  fail  in  their  mad 
attempt.  The  base  trick  about  to  be  played  on  the 
public  by  these  44  Hygeist”  quacks  is  by  no  means  new 
to  them.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  name  of  the 
44  Weekly  Dispatch,”  a  paper  most  ably  conducted, 
and  whose  circulation  trebles  that  of  any  other  Sunday 
Paper,  and  started  a  newspaper  of  a  similar  name  for  the 


purpose  of  puffing  their  pills.  Will  any  man  say  this  was 
not  bare-faced  robbery,  for  these  cunning  pill-mongers 
knew  that  the  name  of  the  newspaper  above  mentioned 
was  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  public,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  started  their  miserable  abortion,  and  called  it 
the  44  New”  4  Weekly  Dispatch ,’  hoping  in  this  way  to 
push  their  paper  into  circulation.  But  how  miserably 
have  they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  take  in  the  public — 
Poor  fellows ! 

44  ’Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one’s  name  in  print: 

A  newspaper's  a  newspaper,  although  there’s  nothing  in’t.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  think  of  playing  us  the 
same  mean  dastardly  trick ;  but  we  tell  them  to  beware, 
for  neither  bribes  nor  intimidations  will  succeed  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  extensive  circulation  of  this  Journal.  We 
dread  them  not ;  let  them  enter  the  field,  and  we  do  not 
fear  the  result.  We  have  but  one  cause  to  fight,  and  that 
is  the  just  cause  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country; 
and  whilst  we  are  blessed  with  health  and  strength,  we  will 
never  cease  to  protect  them  from  the  imposition  of  the 
44  Hygeist”  Quacks  and  their  corrosive  poison.  The 
Editor  of  this  publication  has  letters  before  him,  relating 
some  heart-rending  accounts  of  the  lamentable  effects  of 
these  Gamboge  Pills,  upon  the  constitutions  of  those 
who  have  been  persuaded  to  take  them.  Almost  every 
disease,  which  these  Quacks  say  their  nostrum  will  cure, 
will  arise  from  the  use  of  large  doses  of  the  Gamboge  Pill. 
We  do  not  say,  that,  if  a  patient  swallows  2  or  300 
daily,  his  legs  and  arms  will  become  fractured,  and  that  his 
joints  will  become  luxated,  but  we  do  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  incurable  dysentery ,  dreadful  attacks  of  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Insanity,  are  the  frequent  effects  of  a  long  use  of 
this  highly  dangerous  Morisonian  nostrum.  Would  any 
reasonable  and  reflecting  man  think  otherwise?  These 
heartless  quacks  recommend, 20,  30,  and  40,  at  a  time,  and 
what  human  being,  or  even  animal,  could  stand  with 
impunity  such  a  dose  of  corrosive  ingredients  acting  on 
the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  once 
a  person  accustoms  himself  to  take  this  compound,  in  vain 
does  he  take  the  mild  aperient  medicines  used  in  medical 
practice — they  act  like  so  many  bread  pills  on  the  consti¬ 
tution.  A  person  accustoms  himself  to  opium  eating,  and 
when  he  finds  that  he  requires  some  strong  narcotic  drug 
to  tranquillize  the  system,  he  in  vain  swallows  the  usual 
dose  of  opium,  his  stomach  and  nervous  system  being  ha¬ 
bituated  to  a  more  powerful  dose,  it  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  him — so  it  is  with  Morison’s  gamboge  pills,  they  so 
stimulate  the  system,  that  it  is  rendered  insensible  to  the 
operation  of  really  useful  medicines,  hence  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  taking  them,  for  if  a  person  who  has  been  swallowing 
30  of  these  pills  at  a  time  was  attacked  with  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  a  medical  man, 
we  should  consider  it  a  miracle  if  he  recovered,  as  no 
ordinary  drug  would  act  on  the  system.  We  feel  some 
difficulty  in  suppressing  our  feelings  of  indignation,  on 
perusing  the  cases  which  this  man  has  published — he  must 
have  prodigiously  developed  the  organ  of  invention — well 
may  it  be  said  of  this  gang  of  jugglers  : — 

“  Death,  though  unsought,  waits  on  their  murdering  quill, 
Attends  each  dose,  and  lurks  in  every  pill.” 
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But  the  delusion  respecting  this  “  universal”  medicine, 
we  feel,  is  fast  subsiding.  No  man  in  his  senses  will, 
after  having  read  the  above,  venture  to  use  or  recommend 
them.  If  he  does,  he  must  be  a  bold  man,  or  a  heartless 
man,  or  abase,  sordid,  villanous  impostor,  who  ought  to 
be  severely  punished  for  trifling  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
beings.  That  there  are  such  men  in  the  pay  of  these 
quacks,  we  believe  for  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds,  which 
many  agents  make  yearly  by  this  medicine,  is  no  slight 
inducement  to  commit  murder  by  wholesale.  Morison 
may  boast  of  his  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  which 
he  would  give  to  put  down  this  Journal,  but  we  laugh 
at  the  idea;  let  him  meet  us  boldly  in  the  field,  and  we 
promisehim  some  fine  sport.  In  one  thing  we  feel  confident, 
and  that  is  in  the  support  of  the  working  people  of 
England,  for  whose  sole  interest  this  Journal  was 
established;  they  will  never  desert  us  as  long  as  we  ad¬ 
vocate  their  interests,  and  when  we  fail  to  do  so,  then  may 
they  withdraw  the  kind  support  which  we  have  hitherto 
experienced.  The  44  Oracle  of  Health ”  never  can  be 
put  down  by  the  Hygeist  Quacks  ;  we  know  that 
we  shall  have  the  influence  of  power  and  money  ar¬ 
rayed  against  us,  but  fighting  as  we  are  in  the  righteous 
cause  of  the  People,  we  have  full  confidence  that  we  shall 
achieve  a  glorious  victory  over  the  common  enemy. 
Supported  by  the  people,  we  feel  that  no  conspiracy  will 
crush  us,  and  that  the  attempt  about  to  be  made,  will 
only  accelerate  the  destruction  of  those  with  whom  it 
originates. 


ON  THE  PULSE  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE. 


u  The  examination  of  the  pulse,”  observes  Dr.  Clutterbuck, 
<{  is  a  thing  of  some  importance,  and  must  not  be  hastily  made, 
otherwise,  a  very  imperfect  notion  will  be  acquired  of  it.  Even 
in  health,  a  correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  general 
health  of  the  system  by  the  information  derived  from  that  source. 
Frequency  of  the  pulse  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  pulsations 
that  take  place  in  a  minute.  There  is  great  latitude  in  this 
respect  in  different  individuals,  and  at  different  times,  even  in 
health,  the  pulse  being  liable  to  vary  from  GO,  or  less,  to  ISO  or 
140  in  a  minute.  The  circumstances  which  appear  to  determine 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  health,  are  age,  sex,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  constitution.  In  men  of  from  30  to  40  years  of  age,  and  of 
middling  stature,  its  ordinary  range  is  from  65  to  85;  in  old  men 
it  is  usually  about  GO;  in  infants  (immediately  after  birth)  it  is 
as  high  as  ISO,  and  for  the  first  five  years  is  generally  about 
100.  In  females,  it  is  commonly  from  five  to  ten  strokes  more 
in  a  minute  than  in  males ;  and  it  is  generally  from  five  to  ten 
strokes  less  in  the  recumbent  than  in  the  erect  posture  ;  so  also, 
in  the  sleeping  than  in  the  waking  state.  In  most  persons  it  is 
less  frequent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
Muscular  exertion  (even  that  which  is  requisite  to  keep  the  body 
erect)  renders  the  pulse  more  frequent,  by  accelerating  the  blood 
to  the  heart.  Many  emotions  of  the  mind  have  a  similar  effect, 
and  the  taking  of  food  renders  it  more  frequent.  Persons  who 
have  naturally  a  very  frequent  pulse  are  more  liable  to  fall  into 
disease,  but  inflammation  in  particular  ;  and  when  disease 
arises  in  such  persons  it  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  its  course 
than  in  the  opposite  circumstances.  Consumption  of  the  lungs 
is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  persons  of  naturally  frequent 
pulse,  and  will  prove  fatal  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.” 


ON  BURYING  ALIVE. 


We  have  been  furnished,  by  a  French  gentleman,  with  whom 
we  happened  to  converse  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  to  which 
it  refers,  with  the  following  facts,  collected  from  medical  history. 
They  are  painfully  interesting,  yet  proper  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence.  Premature  interments 
may  take  place  in  this  country  as  well  as  elsewhere  : — 

“  The  diseases  in  which  a  partial  and  momentary  suspension 
oflife  most  often  manifests  itself,  are  asphyxia,  hysterics,  lethargy, 
hypochondria,  convulsions,  syncope,  tetanus,  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
and  ecstasy.  Among  many  cases  which  have  been  recorded,  the 
following  are  particularly  striking: — 

“  Chancellor  Bacon  relates  that  Dr.  Scott,  nicknamed  the 
subtle ,  was  buried  alive  at  Cologne,  and  that  recovering  from 
this  apparent  death,  he  gnawed  his  hands  and  broke  his  head  in 
his  tomb. 

4C  At  Toulouse,  a  lady  having  been  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Capuchin  friars  with  a  diamond  ring  on  her  finger,  a  servant 
entered  the  vault  to  steal  the  ring,  and,  as  the  finger  was  swelled, 
and  the  ring  could  not  come  off,  he  began  cutting  the  finger;  on 
hearing  a  loud  shriek  from  the  deceased,  the  thief  fell  senseless. 
At  the  time  of  morning  prayers,  the  monks  having  heard  some 
groans,  entered  the  vault,  when  they  found  the  lady  alive,  and 
the  servant  dead.  Thus  death  had  his  prey;  there  was  but  a 
change  of  victims. 

“  A  street  porter  in  Paris,  having  died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  was 
carried  with  the  other  dead  into  the  same  grave  ;  recovering  his 
senses  towards  eleven  at  night,  he  tore  open  his  winding  sheet, 
made  his  way  to  his  house,  knocked  at  the  door,  w hich  was  not 
opened  to  him  without  some  difficulty,  and  took  again  possession 
of  his  lodgings. 

“  In  1756,  a  woman  in  Paris  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  the 
body  put  on  some  straw',  w  ith  a  taper  at  the  feet ;  some  young 
men,  who  sat  up  round  the  corpse,  in  a  frolic  overturned  the 
taper.  This  set  the  straw  on  fire.  The  deceased,  whose  body 
the  flames  now  reached,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  Timely  as¬ 
sistance  was  rendered,  and  she  so  well  recovered  that,  after  her 
resurrection,  she  became  the  mother  of  several  children. 

“  On  the  21st  of  November,  1763,  the  Abbe  Prevot,  well 
known  for  liis  literary  productions,  was  taken  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  as  he  was  travelling  through  the  forests  of  Chantilly.  Being 
supposed  dead,  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  the  mayor  of  the 
village,  and  the  magistrate  directed  a  post  mortem  examination 
to  be  commenced.  A  piercing  shriek  uttered  by  the  unfortunate 
man,  proved  that  lie  was  alive.  He  expired  under  the  scalpel. 

“  Dr.  Devaux,  a  surgeon  of  St.  Come  Hospital,  in  Paris,  had 
a  servant  maid  who  had  three  times  been  carried  to  burial.  She 
did  not  recover  her  senses  the  last  time  till  they  were  lowering 
the  coffin  into  the  grave.  This  woman  having  died  anew,  the 
body  was  kept  six  days,  lest  they  should  have  to  bring  her  back 
a  fourth  time. 

“  A  M.  Rousspau,  of  Rouen,  had  married  a  young  lady  of 
fourteen,  whom  lie  left  in  perfect  health  at  his  starting  on  a  short 
journey.  After  a  few  days,  he  heard  that,  unless  he  returned 
immediately,  he  would  find  his  wife  buried.  On  reaching  home 
he  saw  the  funeral  ready.  In  an  agony  of  grief  he  had  the  coffin 
removed  to  his  room  and  unscrewed.  He  placed  the  body  oh  a 
bed,  and  ordered  twenty-five  incisions  to  be  made  in  it.  At  the 
twenty-sixth,  probably  deeper  than  the  others,  the  deceased  ex¬ 
claimed,  fC  How  severely  you  hurt  me!”  Medical  assistance 
was  immediately  given.  The  lady  had  afterwards  twenty-six 
children. 

“  The  wife  of  M.  Dunamel,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  having  been 
supposed  dead  twenty-four  hours,  the  body  was  placed  on  a 
table  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  for  burial.  Her  husband 
strongly  opposed  it,  not  believing  her  dead.  To  ascertain  it, 
and  knowing  that  she  was  very  fond  of  the  cymbal,  and  the  tunes 
which  cymbal-players  sing,  he  called  one.  Upon  hearing  the 
instrument  and  the  voice,  the  deceased  recovered  motion  and 
speech.  She  survived  her  apparent  death  forty  years. 
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*«  In  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1827,  M.  Chantournelle  read  a  paper  on  the  danger 
of  hasty  inhumations.  This  led  to  a  discussion,  in  which  M. 
Desgenettes  stated  that  he  had  heard  from  M.  Thouref,  who  had 
superintended  the  removal  of  the  human  remains  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  charnel  house  Des  Innocent ,  that  many  skeletons  had 
been  found  in  positions  showing  that  the  individuals  had  moved 
after  their  inhumation.  M.  Thouret  had  been  so  much  struck 
with  this  that  he  had  inserted  in  his  will  an  article  relating  to  his 
own  interment.” 


TREATMENT  OF  A  PERSON  WHO  HAS  SWAL¬ 
LOWED  AN  OVER  DOSE  OF  OPIUM. 

When  a  dangerous  quantity  of  opium  has  been  taken,  imme¬ 
diate  vomiting  is  to  be  attempted,  and  for  that  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  10  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  copper ,  half  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  zinc ,  or  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar. 
Either  of  these  should  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  tepid 
water,  and  instantly  swallowed.  When  vomiting  take  places  it 
should  be  encouraged  by  warm  drinks,  until  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  stomach  has  been  freed  of  the  poison.  Large 
quantities  of  the  strong  infusion  of  coffee  ought  then  to  be 
given,  or  the  vegetable  acids,  such  as  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
dissolved  in  water.  These  seem  to  mitigate  the  consequences 
which  often  follow,  even  after  the  opium  has  been  brought 
up  completely.  If  the  person  shows  signs  of  apoplexy,  more 
especially  if  he  be  of  a  full  habit,  the  jugular  vein  or  temporal 
artery  should  be  opened,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
be  taken  away.  Every  means  must  be  used  to  arouse  him  from 
stupor.  He  must  be  marched  about,  if  possible,  from  room  to 
room ;  hartshorn  applied  to  his  nostrils  ;  and  all  plans  adopted 
to  prevent  him  sinking  into  lethargy.  For  this  purpose,  cam¬ 
phor,  asafoetida,  or  musk,  might  be  administered  with  advantage. 
When  vomiting  cannot  be  effected,  M.  Orfila  suggests  that  two 
grains  of  emetic  tartar  dissolved  in  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water  might  be  injected  into  the  veins.  Many  practitioners  con¬ 
sider  vinegar  and  the  other  vegetable  acids  antidotes  to  opium. 
This  opinion  M.  Orfila  has  satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  erroneous. 
In  a  series  of  well  conducted  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
vegetable  acids  aggravate  the  effects  ofopium,  when  vomiting  has 
not  first  taken  place,  and  facilitate  the  death  of  the  patient ;  but 
if  given  after  vomiting  has  been  produced  by  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  means,  they  mitigate  the  subsequent  symptoms,  and  pro¬ 
mote  recovery.  Coffee  is  frequently  given  with  good  effect  when 
opium  has  been  taken. 


THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  OPIUM  ON 

INFANTS. 

We  should  not  be  very  far  wrong  w7ere  we  to  say  that  one- 
third  of  the  infants  that  die  under  the  care  of  nurses  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  the  use  of  opium.  Syrup  of  poppies,  and  the  “  sooth¬ 
ing”  syrup  made  by  that  she  quack,  Mrs.  Johnson,  are  the 
fa  vourite  medicines  when  the  nurse  wishes  for  quiet  nights. 
Whenever  the  child  is  restless  a  spoonful  of  either  of  the  above 
is  given ;  if  it  cries  from  internal  pain,  want  of  food,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  dose  is  repeated  ;  in  short  a  quiet  infant  is  far 
more  desirable  than  a  noisy  one,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
care  less  for  its  safety  than  their  own  ease,  and,  therefore, 
4‘  soothing”  medicines,  as  they  are  termed,  become  favourites. 
Opium  is  the  acting  principle  of  those  medicines,  and  the 
smallest  dose  of  them  is  only  less  of  poison  than  a  greater.  The 
first  effect  of  opium  upon  infants,  if  given  in  small  doses,  is  to 
throw  them  nearly  into  a  comatose  state.  They  sleep  on  almost 
incessantly  ;  a  deadly  paleness  soon  follows,  and  if  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  the  features  become  more  defined 
and  marked,  the  eye  more  hollow,  and  the  breathing  slower. 


Constipation  of  the  bowels  takes  place  immediately  after  the 
first  dose,  and  this  increases  with  the  use  of  the  medicine.  Loss 
of  appetite  and  indigestion  follow  ;  a  general  wasting,  and 
death.  These  are  the  symptoms  where  the  opium  is  not  given  in 
large  doses,  and  it  is  the  most  common  mode  of  giving  this  dan¬ 
gerous  drug.  When  once  the  child  begins  with  it,  unless  it  is 
repeated,  the  quiet  which  it  produces  will  only  prove  of  a  few 
hours’  duration,  and  then  this  restlessness  becomes  worse; 
another  dose  allays  this  irritation,  and  thus  it  goes  on  till  it  can 
go  no  further.  If  the  infant  has  got  a  large  dose  of  opium,  the 
effects  will  soon  be  discovered  by  a  peculiar  starting  in  the  sleep, 
accompanied  by  a  cry,  indicating  acute  pain.  This  soon  sub¬ 
sides,  and  the  child  relapses  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which  it 
again  starts  and  cries,  and  then  again  relapses.  In  proportion 
as  the  dose  is  large,  so  the  breathing  will  be  observed  to  be 
slow,  with  a  pause  in  the  respiration,  so  long,  sometimes,  that 
one  would  imagine  the  infant  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  if 
awakened  keeps  its  eyes  constantly  turned  upwards.  This  start¬ 
ing  and  sudden  cry  now  returns  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  very  likely  terminates  in  death,  without  any  other 
symptom.  This  starting,  and  crying,  and  drawing  up  the  legs 
are  mistaken  for  griping,  and  general  irritation,  and  the  “  sooth - 
ing ”  is  again  applied  to:  a  few  quiet  moments  ensue,  then 
comes  another  start  and  a  cry,  and  with  it  comes  another  dose  ; 
starting  and  dosing,  dosing  and  starting,  till  the  last  start  comes, 
and  so  ends  the  nurse’s  prescription!!  Whenever  a  mother 
discovers  these  symptoms,  let  her  take  care  that  the  child  may 
have  an  opening  medicine — castor  oil  is  the  best  — every  day  or 
two  for  a  week ;  and  let  it  feed  upon  the  breast  milk  if  it  is  suck¬ 
ling,  or  else  new  milk  if  otherwise.  The  child,  if  recovering, 
will  be  cross,  but  it  must  be  borne  with,  and  no  medicine  given 
but  the  castor  oil ;  nothing  under  the  mistaken  name  “  com¬ 
posing,”  for  these  drugs  are  all  composed  of  opium  and  perfumed 
water  of  one  kind  or  other.  Putting  the  child  into  a  warm  bath 
at  night  is  useful  under  these  circumstances,  and  if  no  other 
symptoms  are  present,  doing  that,  and  giving  the  castor  oil,  will 
be  all  that  can  be  done.  Medical  advice  would  be  highly 
proper  in  such  cases. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


Plumbers  are  exposed  to  the  volatilized  oxide  of  lead,  which 
rises  during  the  process  of  “  casting.”  The  fumes  frequently 
induce  vomiting  at  the  time  ;  and  men  who  are  much  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  are  soon  seriously  injured.  The  common  working  of 
the  metal  also  seems  to  be  injurious  to  the  health.  A  sweet  taste 
is  of'en  perceived  in  the  mouth  during  the  beating  of  the  lead  ; 
and  fumes  arise  from  the  application  of  the  solder.  Plumbers, 
however,  though  sickly  in  appearance,  do  not  generally  complain, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  undermines  the  constitution,  for  plumbers 
are  short-lived. 

Hatters  have  their  hands  frequently  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  employed  in  the  process  called  “  Fel¬ 
ting  and  hence  their  nails  and  the  skin  of  their  fingers  are 
often  corroded  and  sore.  This  inconvenience  might  perhaps  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  some  oily  substance. 

Clerks  Book  Keepers,  and  Accountants,  &c.,  suffer  from 
confined  air,  and  a  fixed  position.  Spending  most  of  their  time 
in  one  apartment,  they  breathe  impure  air.  Their  muscles  are 
destroyed  by  the  maintenance  of  one  posture,  and  they  especially 
complain  of  pain  in  the  chest.  This  affection  is  not  dependent 
on  the  state  of  he  lungs  or  heart,  for  disease  cannot  be  detected 
in  these  organs.  In  Clerks,  and  Book  Keepers,  the  digestive 
organs  most  suffer  ;  a  fact  apparent  even  from  the  countenance 
and  tongue.  The  circulation  is  imperfect ;  the  head  becomes 
affected  :  and  though  urgent  disease  is  not  generally  produced, 
yet  a  continuance  of  the  employment  in  its  lull  extent  never 
fails  to  impair  the  constitution,  and  render  the  individual  sickly 
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for  life.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  obvious,  pure  air,  and 
plenty  of  exercise. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Spinners  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  lungs; 
the  young  appear  to  suffer  less  than  the  adult.  The  work  people, 
Mr.Thackrah  observes,  rarely  complain,  except  that  the  noise  of 
the  machinery  affects  the  head  in  entering  on  their  employment. 
They  are  also  liable  to  indigestion  owing  to  the  quality  of  their 
food  and  the  irregularity  of  taking  it,  and^they  have  a  sickly  look 
owing  to  the  confined  air  which  they  are  constantly  inhaling. 

Cooks  and  Confectioners  are  subjected  to  considerable  heat. 
Our  common  cooks  are  more  unhealthy  than  housemaids.  Their 
digestive  organs  are  frequently  disordered.  They  are  subject  to 
head-ache  and  their  tempers  rendered  irritable. 

The  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Gas  for  lights,  are 
not  aware  of  any  injury  resulting  from  the  process.  Even  the 
individuals  employed  in  the  purifying  departments,  and  exposed 
consequently  to  abominable  evolutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
say  that  they  are  well  and  hearty. 

The  men  employed  in  cleansing  sewers  are  of^en  affected  by 
fetid  gases,  and  sometimes  so  severely  as  to  suffer  suspended 
animation.  They  are  not,  however,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
subject  to  any  serious  disease,  nor  are  they  short-lived. 


NUMBER  OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IN  LONDON  AND 
PARIS  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  INHABI¬ 
TANTS. 


In  1831  the  population  of  London  was  1,200,000.  There  were 
174  physicians,  or  1  to  7,000.  Surgeons,  1,000  ;  or,  1  to  1,200. 
General  practitioners,  2,000  ;  or,  1  to  600.  Druggists,  300  ;  or, 
1  to  4,000. 

In  1821  the  population  of  Paris  was  800,000.  Surgeons,  128  ; 
or,  1  to  6,000.  Physicians,  600  ;  or,  1  to  1,300.  General  prac¬ 
titioners,  180  ;  or,  1  to  4,450. 

London  total,  3,474  ;  or,  l  medical  man  to  every  345  inhabitants. 
Paris  —  1,310;  or,  1  —  —  900  — 

Manchester  235;  or,  1  —  —  121  _ 


A  HINT  TO  EPICURES. 

“  For  my  part/’  says  an  elegant  writer,  “  when  I  behold  a 
fashionable  table,  set  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I 
see  gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innu¬ 
merable  distempers,  lying  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishes.” 


Slnsfofrsf  to  Comgjiontwntsi. 


“An  Admirer  and  Subscriber.”  We  should  think  the  fits  arose 
from  worms.  Give  her  four  grains  of  calomel  and  the  same 
quantity  of  powdered  jalap  in  treacle  ;  and  if  this  does  not  relieve, 
could  the  child  be  brought  to  our  Consulting  Rooms  ? 

“E.  E.”  Take  the  meals  at  regular  hours,  say  breakfast  at 
eight,  dinner  at  two,  and  tea  at  seven,  and  if  hungry  during  the 
intermediate  hours,  nothing  must  be  ate  until  the  regular  hour  for 
arrives.  If  E.  E.  will  call  at  our  Publisher’s,  the  Editor 
will  leave  a  box  of  pills  prepared  for  him,  of  which  he  must  take 
two,  three,  or  four  occasionally,  if  his  bowels  are  not  relieved 
every  day.  He  ought  to  have  one  motion  daily. 

.  The  coldness  of  limb  arises  from  a  defective 

circulation  of  blood  in  the  part.  It  must  be  rubbed  night  and 
morning  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  the  costive  state  of  the  bowels 
must  be  removed  by  some  simple  aperient  medicine  :  — 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

AJt.  Extract  of  rhubarb,  of  each  one  drachm. 

Mix  and  divide  in  24  pills,  and  take  two  every  night,  or  more  if 
nccoss&ry» 


ff  A.  R.”  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Morison’s  Pills,  will 
find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  Publisher’s.  If  A.  R.  will  give  us, 
confidentially,  his  real  name  and  address,  we  will  publish  his 
letter. 

“  A  Friend”  is  thanked  for  his  information.  We  were  told 
of  a  similar  threat  made  by  the  President  of  the  Hygeist  Quacks, 
to  one  of  his  satellites,  a  newsman  and  seller  of  Morison’s  pills, 
viz.,  if  he  continued  to  sell  the  '■Oracle  of  Health,'  his  name  would 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Agents.  This  was  what  we  expected 
this  notorious  impostor  would  do.  How  long  will  the  people  in 
this  country  allow  themselves  to  be  gulled  by  this  ignorant 
Juggler  ? 

“An  Enemy  to  Quackery.”  Our  publisher  told  us  of  the 
circumstance.  Let  him  start  his  publication  backed  by  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  we  know  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  Sll  fifty 
numbers  a  week.  This  is  his  last  desperate  attempt  to  regain 
his  influence  over  the  weak  and  ignorant  people  of  this  country. 
Poor  fellow  !  “  his  days  are  numbered.” 

We  pity  the  poor  fellow’s  simplicity  who  has  written  to  us 
under  the  signature  of  “Morisonia.”  We  have  seen  the  book 
to  which  he  alludes,  and  never  was  there  such  a  tissue  of  non¬ 
sense  and  rubbish  concocted  by  any  sane  or  insane  man  before. 
Does  this  friend  of  Morison  really  believe  that  fifty  of  his  master’s 
gamboge  pills  would  reduce  a  displaced  joint,  or  set  a  fractured 
leg  1  If  he  does  he  must  be  a  fool  or  a  madman.  Every  agent 
who  sells  this  murderous  nostrum  ought  to  be  indicted  for  a 
conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.  We  tell 
this  mad  Hygeist  who  has  written  to  us,  that  no  threats  or  bribes 
will  ever  stop  our  mouths.  We  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  ac* 
quainted  with  the  dangerous  properties  of  this  Morison’s  Gam¬ 
boge  Pill,  and  if  they  then  choose  to  commit  suicide  by  taking 
them,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  ; — we  have  done  our  duty — let 
the  people  of  England  do  theirs. 

“A  Young  Girl”  will  derive  advantage  from  the  use  of  two 
table  spoonsful  of  the  compound  iron  mixture  three  times  daily, 
she  had  better  also  take  three  of  these  pills  night  and  morning  : 

Pil.  ferri.  compos,  xxx. 

“  A.  D.  K.”  had  better  apply  a  blister  to  his  chest  and  if  the 
pain  is  not  removed,  he  must  lose  some  blood  from  the  arm.  If  lie 
objects  to  this,  he  had  better  apply  some  leeches  to  the  chest,  or 
be  cupped  in  this  situation.  He  had  better  use  some  mild  ape¬ 
rient  medicine  to  open  his  bowels,  but  if  he  value  his  life ,  he 
must  not  swallow  one  of  Morison's  Pills. 

“  A  Sick  Man.”  The  fever  will  be  allayed  by  the  following 
mixture  : — 

Liquor  ammon  acet.,  2  oz. 

Spt.  aether  nitrosi,  3  drachms. 

Liquor  antimonii  tart.,  1  drachm. 

Mixtur.  camphor,  4  oz. 

Take  of  the  above  mixture,  two  table  spoonsfull  three  times  daily. 
The  following  pill  may  be  taken  night  and  morning  for  three 
days  : — 

Calomel,  two  grains. 

Antimonial  powder,  3  grains. 

Mix  for  a  powder. 

“  A  Sufferer”  may  take  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  cubebs, 
three  times  a  day  till  well.  Write  again  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Leave  off  the  injections  and  abstain  from  animal  food,  spirits,  and 
malt  liquor. 

“A  Grateful  Subscriber.”  We  feel  pleasure  that  he  has 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  our  prescription.  He  had  better 
continue  the  use  of  the  medicine  for  another  week,  and  then  we 
think  he  may  safely  leave  it  off.  He  must  attend  to  the  state  of 
his  bowels,  for  if  he  allows  them  to  be  confined,  his  old  com¬ 
plaint  will  return  with  increased  malignity. 


Part  1  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Saturday  at  our  Publisher's . 
wi  th  a  n  Index ,  S^c— Price  6d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  No.  26,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  corner  of  Lyon’s 
Inn  Gateway ,  every  Monday  evening  from  seven  to  nine ,  and.  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven.  Consultation  Fee,  2s.  Advice  sent  in  a 
private  letter,  2s.  6d.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus ,  for  a 
trifling  sum ,  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  the  observation  of  any  person. 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid*  to  the 

Publisher. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Shackell ,  Printer ,  fVine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  POLYPUS  IN  THE  CAVITY  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  JAW  BONE. 

(Represented  in  the  Engraving,) 

A  peasant’s  wife,  who  lived  in  a  village  near  Gottingen,  about  a  little  prominent  and  the  pains  more  frequently  returned.  In 
fifty  years  of  age,  born  of  healthy  parents,  was  accidentally  struck,  this  state  she  remained  for  many  years  ;  but  after  the  cessation 
when  ten  years  old,  in  the  right  cheek  with  the  tooth  of  a  rake,  of  Jluxus  mensium ,  which  happened  in  her  forty  sixth  year,  the 
which  penetrated  nearly  one  inch  deep.  She  lost  a  great  deal  condition  of  the  patient  became  considerably  worse.  The  bulb 
of  blood,  but  the  wound  closed  a  short  time  after.  From  this  of  the  right  eye  protruded  from  the  orbit,  without  any  diminution 
period,  however,  she  was  often  attacked  with  acute  pains  in  the  of  sight,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  fell  out,  the  res- 
maxilla  superior,  or  upper  jaw-bone.  The  right  cheek  began  piration  by  the  nose  was  much  impeded,  and  the  power  of  smell- 
gradually  to  swell;  the  pains  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  ing  quite  gone.  Speech  became  more  difficult,  and  the  tumour, 
alternated  with  other  rheumatic  complaints.  When  the  pains  protrusion  of  the  eye,  &c.  extended  to  the  left  side.  All  this 
were  violent  and  the  cheek  much  swollen  and  red,  she  used  to  time  she  had  never  taken  the  advice  of  a  medical  man,  but  had 
apply  cataplasms  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  greatly  relieved  her.  committed  herself  to  the  care  of  quacks  and  old  women. 

In  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  married  a  peasant,  by  whom  she  In  June,  1803,  the  local  affection  being  exceedingly  increased* 
had  two  children,  who,  to  the  present  day,  enjoy  very  good  health,  the  pains  almost  insupportable,  and  the  patient  attacked  by  fe- 
All  the  time  she  suffered  more  or  less  violent  pains,  particu-  brile  symptoms,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed,  the  husband 
larly  in  the  winter,  and  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  proceeded  very  walked  to  Gottingen,  in  order  to  consult  Dr.  Noehden,  who  or- 
slowly,  till  after  her  last  child  birth,  when  she  perceived  that  the  dered  several  remedies,  which  he  thought  proper,  according  to 
tumour  of  the  check  increased  more  evidently  ;  the  eyes  became  the  imperfect  relation  of  this  man,  who  only  told  him  her  present 
VOL.  I.  I  J.  Shackell,  Wmt-o3ice  Court.] 
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condition,  without  mentioning  a  syllable  of  the  progress  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  chief  complaint.  The  remedies,  however,  operated 
so  well,  that  within  a  week  the  most  urgent  symptoms  were  re¬ 
moved,  the  fever  subdued,  and  the  patient  able  to  quit  the  bed. 
The  symptoms  of  which  she  then  chiefly  complained  were  a 
dimness  of  sight,  and  pains  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  they  were  much 
less  violent  than  before.  As  these  symptoms  continued,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  most  efficacious  remedies,  Dr  N.  desired  the  patient 
to  come  to  town,  that  he  might  see  her,  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing.  The  doctor  was  surprised  at  the 
great  deformity  of  the  face;  and  on  examining  the  patient,  and 
exploring  the  state  in  which  she  was,  soon  found  that  she  ought 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  surgery,  and  therefore  re¬ 
commended  her  to  Dr.  Langenbeck,  an  able  surgeon  of  that  place, 
at  whose  house  Dr.  Eichhorn  saw  and  examined  the  patient. 

On  having  sufficiently  considered  the  case,  Dr.  Langenbeck 
proposed  an  operation,  as  the  only  expedient  to  save  the  patient’s 
life,  however  doubtful  its  success  might  seem  to  be.  He  intended 
to  have  made  an  incision  in  the  palate,  and  by  this  way  endeavour 
to  extract  the  contents  of  the  antrum  Highmori  * ;  but  the  pa¬ 
tient  could  not  by  any  means  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  this 
operation,  and  returned  home  without  further  medical  assistance. 
Under  the  care  of  quacks  and  old  women,  to  whom  the  patient 
had  again  recourse,  the  disease  evidently  increased  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  so  that,  when  Dr.  Eichhorn  visited  her,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1803,  in  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  to 
obtain  a  drawing  of  her  face,  the  disease  had  proceeded  so  far, 
as  is  represented  in  our  engraving. 

These  symptoms  were  attended  with  an  insupportable  stench, 
which  surrounded  the  patient,  a  great  emaciation  of  the  body, 
want  of  appetite,  sleepless  nights,  pains,  and  excruciating  heat. 
Although  Dr  Eichhorn  offered  his  assistance,  in  order  to  mitigate 
at  least  the  most  excruciating  pains,  she  entirely  refused  to  take 
any  medicine.  In  this  miserable  condition  she  continued  for 
some  weeks;  and  when  he  saw  her  last,  part  of  the  polypus 
antri  Highmori  had  protruded,  and  a  few  days  after  she  died. 


INTEMPERANCE,  THE  DISEASES  INDUCED 

BY  IT. 

The  following  extract  from  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  of 
New  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  contains  a  true  account  of  a  few 
of  the  melancholy  consequences  of  a  vice  which  disgraces  and 
destroys  such  an  immense  number  of  our  species.  The  drunkard 
shortens  his  life  and  ruins  his  fortune  ;  often  he  dies  prematurely 
during  a  fit  of  intoxication  ;  at  other  times,  some  distressing 
disease  is  induced  or  rendered  fatal  by  his  habit  of  intemperance. 
Among  the  diseases  resulting  from  intemperance,  the  Prince  of 
Poets  gives  the  following  catalogue  : — 

“  All  maladies. 

Of  ghostly  spasm,  or  racking  torture  ; 

Qualms  of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 

Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy 
And  moon-struck  madness  ;  pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide- wasting  plethora, 

Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums.” 

Dr.  Gretlen  states  one  class  of  diseases  which  appear  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  a  second  class  which  are  induced  by  a  habit 
of  drinking.  Of  the  former  class  are  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
convulsions,  and  coma  ;  of  the  latter,  phrenitis  (inflammation  of 
the  brain),  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  eyes; 
rheumatism,  pleurisy,  carbuncles,  gutta  serena,  diseased  liver, 
gout,  scirrhous  of  the  bowels,  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  dropsy, 


*  The  antrum  highmori  is  a  natural  cavity  existing  in  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  eye,  by  the 
side  of  the  nose.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain  about  two  ounces 
of  fluid. 


tabes,  emaciation  of  the  body,  syncope,  palpitation,  diabetes, 
locked-jaw,  palsy,  ulcers,  madness  and  idiotism,  melancholy, 
impotency,  predisposition  to  gangrene,  and  premature  old  age. 
Another  eminent  physician  states  his  conviction,  that  more  titan 
one-eighth  of  the  deaths  which  take  place  in  persons  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  happen  prematurely  through  excess  in 
drinking  spirits.  The  writer  has  examined  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  nine  years,  and  to  his  astonishment  has  found  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths,  one  in  nine  was  of  persons  whose  re¬ 
putation  was  in  some  degree  tarnished  by  this  vice. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

Washerwomen. — This  class  of  persons  work  extremely  hard; 
and  although  the  labour  in  which  they  engage  gives  even  more 
than  enough  of  exercise  to  the  body,  yet  the  legs  and  thighs, 
from  their  necessary  position,  scarcely  get  sufficient  motion  to 
carry  on  their  circulation.  Hence  they  are  often  affected  w  ith 
ulcers,  varicose  veins,  and  swelled  ancles.  From  their  being 
confined  to  moist  places,  and  their  hands  and  feet  being  almost 
always  wet,  they  become  pale  and  yellow,  and  if  they  continue 
in  the  business  they  at  last  become  dropsical,  of  which  we  have 
seen  many  instances  ;  they  are  likewise  generally  affected  with  a 
difficulty  of  menstruation,  which  subjects  them  to  many  incon¬ 
veniences;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  disturbed,  for  it 
may  be  observed  every  day,  that  women  under  a  menstrual  pur¬ 
gation  are  seized  with  a  sudden  suppression  upon  only  walking 
barefoot,  or  washing  their  legs  or  feet  with  cold  water;  how 
much  more  then  must  these  women  undergo  a  suppression,  who 
are  continuahy  keeping  their  feet  wet  ?  In  short,  the  moist  air 
in  which  they  always  breathe,  and  the  constant  moisture  which 
bedews  the  body,  is  the  cause  of  all  their  disorders  ;  for  the  pores 
of  the  skin  being  by  this  means  obstructed,  and  transpiration 
impaired,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  tainted  with  gross  juices. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  calamity  which  washerwomen  are  ex¬ 
posed  to>  for  they  are  commonly  affected  with  a  cough,  and  soon 
after  with  a  shortness  of  breath,  by  the  smoking  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  boiling  lye,  in  which  they  sometimes  put  lime 
instead  of  ashes.  Horstius  relates  the  circumstance  of  a  servant 
maid  who,  after  leaning  down  her  head  over  a  kettle  full  of  lye, 
was  so  affected  with  the  smoke,  that  she  was  seized  with  a  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  lasted  for  seven  years  and  at  last 
stifled  her:  when  the  body  was  opened,  the  lungs  were  found 
livid,  with  black  carbuncles  in  the  bronchia,  which  stopped  the 
intercourse  of  the  air.  These  lixivial  fumes,  therefore,  which 
the  laundresses  cannot  but  suck  in,  are  apt  to  vitiate  the  natural 
structure  of  the  lungs,  and  render  them  unfit  for  their  office  ;  add 
to  this,  that  in  washing  all  sorts  of  foul  sheets  and  linen,  they 
receive  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils  a  strange  medley  of  noxious 
steams,  which  are  very  unwholesome.  The  sharpness  of  the 
lye  exposes  them  to  chaps  of  the  hands,  which  are  sometimes  so 
deep  and  troublesome  as  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  and 
fever.  That  these  women,  who  are  so  useful  to  society,  may  re¬ 
ceive  some  benefit  from  the  profession  of  physic,  and  be  in¬ 
structed  how  to  avoid  the  above-mentioned  disorders,  we  advise 
them,  as  soon  as  their  work  is  over,  to  throw  off  their  wet 
clothes  and  put  on  dry  ones,  in  which  point  they  are  generally 
very  careless.  We  advise  them  likewise  to  use  friction,  to  turn 
away  their  faces  as  much  as  they  can  from  the  smoke  of  the  hot 
lye  ;  to  anoint  the  hands  with  butter,  to  abstain  from  gross  food 
and  to  observe  regular  diet.  When  they  are  actually  seized  with 
any  disease,  such  as  fevers  and  catarrhs,  we  must  exhibit  emetics 
and  strong  purgatives,  to  throw  off  the  gross  humours.  Washer¬ 
women  do  right  in  taking  a  little  spirit  during  their  work,  unless 
indeed  they  labour  under  a  severe  cough.  The  following  pills 
they  should  use  to  keep  the  bowels  regular. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a  drachm. 

Rufus  pill,  half  a  drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  in  12  pills — dose,  from  one  to  three. 

When  they  are  engaged  in  washing  inlected  linen,  let  them 
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be  careful  not  to  scratch  their  hands,  lest  they  become  infected  ; 
and  let  them  burn  a  bit  of  camphor  in  the  place  they  wash  in, 
or  fumigate  it  by  dipping  a  hot  poker  into  a  little  vinegar. 
Washing  their  nose  and  mouth  frequently  with  vinegar  w  ill  be 
also  advisable. 


EFFECTS  OF  SIMPLICITY  OF  DIET  ON  THE 

MIND  AND  BODY. 

Cheyne  has  very  well  observed,  that  we  must  preserve  our 
stomach  clear  if  we  wish  to  keep  our  head  clear.  A  boy,  who 
was  found  in  the  forest,  possessed  so  acute  a  sense  of  smell,  from 
the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  by  it 
salutary  plants  from  those  which  had  bad  qualities  ;  but  this 
delicacy  soon  wore  off  when  he  came  to  live  like  other  men.  A 
certain  blind  man  is  said  to  have  distinguished  colours  by  the 
touch  ;  but  he  could  do  this  only  when  his  stomach  was  empty* 
Pythagoras  ate  and  drank  with  great  moderation,  with  a  view  to 
clear  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Carneades,  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  Chrysippus,  is  said  to  have  purged  himself  with  helle¬ 
bore,  to  clear  his  brain,  and  increase  the  force  of  his  imagination. 
It  is  related  of  Protogenes,  that,  during  the  seven  years  he  was 
employed  on  the  picture  of  Jalysus,  his  diet  consisted  wholly  of 
lupines  and  a  little  water.  He  was  of  opinion  that  this  light  and 
simple  nourishment  would  leave  him  the  freedom  and  delicacy 
of  his  imagination.  We  are  told  by  Philo,  that  the  Therapeutists 
were  not  permitted  to  eat  before  the  sun  went  down,  and  that 
they  did  this  from  an  opinion  that,  as  the  search  after  wisdom 
ought  to  be  the  employment  of  the  day,  the  care  of  the  body 
should  be  deferred  till  night.  We  are  told  that  many  persons 
of  this  sect  abstained  many  days  together  from  every  kind  of 
food,  and  lived,  says  Philo,  in  this  manner,  chaunling  their 
hymns  like  the  grasshopper  that  feeds  on  the  dew.  Amidst  all 
this  enthusiasm,  we  discover  something  reasonable  in  their 
notions  ;  for  we  find  them  avoiding  the  excesses  of  the  table, 
which  are  the  greatest  corruptors  of  the  body  and  mind. 
ce  Wine,”  said  they,  e*  destroys  the  reason,  and  high  seasoned 
dishes  serves  only  to  stimulate  our  passions.”  Mr.  Law,  the 
famous  financier,  in  his  younger  days,  used  to  eat  only  a  little 
bit  of  chicken  once  a  day,  that  he  might  be  the  more  successful 
at  play.  Newton  was  satisfied  with  a  little  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  canary,  whilst  he  was  composing  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
colours.  This  is  the  reason  why  Boerhaave  tells  us  he  was 
always  surprised  at  reading,  or  being  told,  that  philosophers 
fancy  all  their  ideas  to  depend  on  themselves,  when  food  is 
known  to  extinguish,  as  it  were,  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and 
when  mathematicians,  who,  before  they  placed  themselves  at 
table,  would  resolve  the  most  difficult  problem,  rise  from  a  great 
repast  stupid  and  inactive.  lie  who  finds  himself  lazy  soon  after 
a  meal,  may  be  assured  that  he  has  ate  and  drank  too  much. 
Too  great  a  quantity  of  aliment  impedes  digestion.  It  expands 
and  corrupts  the  stomach,  and  if  not  thrown  up  by  vomit,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  towards  the  decline  of  their  empire, 
will  excite  head-ache,  colic,  &c.  People  who  eat  much  have 
usually  their  face  swelled  and  red,  and  their  eyes  prominent, 
together  with  a  sense  of  drowsiness  after  a  full  meal ;  hence  it 
happens,  says  Van  Swieten,  that  intemperate  people  die  suddenly 
of  apoplexy.  Persons  of  a  delicate  habit  feel  anxiety,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  a  weight  at  the  stomach,  whenever  they  exceed 
their  usual  quantity  at  a  meal ;  at  night  they  experience  all  the 
effects  of  indigestion,  such  as  flatulency,  disturbed  sleep,  wander¬ 
ing  pains,  uneasy  dreams,  incubus,  sense  of  suffocation,  and  a 
variety  of  nervous  affections,  which  even  approach  nearly  to 
apoplexy,  and  which  are  only  to  be  relieved  by  emptying  the 
stomach  and  re-establishing  the  digestive  faculty.  Men  of  letters, 
and  in  general  all  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  think  they  may  eat 
as  much  as  those  who  take  much  exercise.  They  may,  indeed, 
eat  with  as  much  appetite,  but  they  will  digest  their  food  much 
more  imperfectly  than  them  :  so  that  the  greater  appetite  literary 


people  enjoy,  the  more  carefully  ought  they  to  cultivate  tem¬ 
perance  in  eating;  because,  without  this,  their  flatulency,  and 
the  evils  that  attend  it,  will  every  day  increase,  in  spite  of  all 
the  drugs  they  may  take  to  remove  it,  and  which  will  only  serve 
to  increase  their  complaints.  This  is  the  source  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  which  is  so  common  to  men  of  letters,  and  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  increased  if  they  live  in  a  damp  air,  and  feed  on  food 
that  is  difficult  of  digestion.  Great  abstinence  will  likewise 
lead  to  weaken  and  distress  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body : 
men  who,  in  the  earlier  ages,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  religion, 
confined  their  diet  to  a  few  figs,  or  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  little 
water,  were  so  many  gloomy  and  visionary  enthusiasts ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  excessive  abstinence  to  which 
the  Carthusians  and  some  other  religious  orders  are  subjected, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  modern  superstition. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HAND  INSTEAD  OF 
THE  LEFT  PHYSIOLOGICALLY  ACCOUNTED 
FOR. 

The  energy  of  every  function  (says  Dr.  Roget,  in  his  <e  Bridg¬ 
water  Treatise,”)  is  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  the  organs  exercising  that  function  receive.  The 
muscles  employed  in  the  most  vigorous  actions  are  always  found 
to  receive  the  largest  quantity  of  blood.  It  is  commonly  ob¬ 
served  that  the  right  fore-leg  of  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  the  right 
arm  in  man,  is  stronger  than  the  left.  Much  of  this  superior 
strength  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  education;  the  right  arm 
being  more  habitually  used  than  the  left.  But  still  the  different 
mode  in  which  the  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  two  arms,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  natural  source  of  inequality.  The  artery  supplying 
the  right  arm  with  blood  first  arises  from  the  aorta,  and  it  pro- 
.ceeds  in  a  more  direct  course  from  the  heart  than  the  artery  01 
the  left  arm,  which  has  its  origin  in  common  with  the  artery  of 
that  side  of  the  head.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  right 
arm  is  originally  better  supplied  with  nourishment  than  the  left. 
It  may  be  alleged  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that,  in  birds, 
where  any  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  two  wings  would 
have  disturbed  the  regularity  of  flight,  the  aorta,  when  it  has 
arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  chest,  divides  with  perfect  equality 
into  two  branches,  so  that  both  wings  receive  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  blood,  and  the  muscles,  being  thus  equally  furnished, 
preserve  that  equality  of  strength  which  their  function  rigidly 
demands. 


COUGH  CURED  BY  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

Dr.  Thomas  Davies  relates  the  following  case:— 1  was  called 
to  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty  years  oi  age,  who  had  been  the 
subject  of  epileptic  fits.  I  found  she  had  been  coughing  un¬ 
ceasingly  Tor  five  or  six  weeks,  having  no  remission  except 
during  sleep.  She  had  totally  lost  her  voice.  She  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  distressed,  but  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  thought  her 
state  rather  ridiculous  than  distressing.  A  variety  of  means  had 
been  used,  but  inefficaciously.  I  advised  a  change  of  air.  She 
took  a  coasting  voyage,  and  had  hardly  got  to  sea  betore  the 
barking  left  her,  and  her  voice  returned.  It  diminished,  but  did 
not  altogether  leave  her,  upon  getting  to  sea  again;  but  on  her 
arrival  home  she  became  as  bad  as  ever,  and  continued  so,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  about  two  months  more,  till  one  morning 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  Mother,  I  can  speak  1”  From  that 
moment  her  cough  ceased,  and  her  voice  returned. 


TREATMENT  OF  HEAD-ACHE  FROM  INDIGES 

TION. 

An  ordinary  fit,  if  attended  with  much  nausea,  may  be  consi¬ 
derably  shortened  by  an  ipecacuanha  emetic,  afterwards  allowing 
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to  the  stomach  and  to  the  head  an  interval  of  entire  repose.  After 
an  hour  or  two,  20  or  30  grains  of  magnesia,  combined  with 
rhubarb,  or  Epsom  salts,  and  an  aromatic  may  be  given,  and 
followed,  after  some  hours,  by  a  little  fluid  farinaceous  nourish" 
ment.  Where  no  particular  nausea  is  felt,  the  magnesia  may  be 
given  at  first,  or  10  grains  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
30  or  40  drops  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  added  with 
advantage  when  the  stomach  is  particularly  irritable.  In  the 
milder  and  more  chronic  form  of  this  kind  of  head  ache,  much 
will  depend  on  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  table.  Every  individual  may  be  able,  by  proper  attention, 
to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  food  and  what  quantity  of  food  he  can 
comfortably  digest,  and  under  what  particular  circumstances  the 
Symptoms  of  indigestion  and  head -ache  have  generally  arisen. 
A  little  observation  will  also  discover  the  connexion  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  that  state  of  tone  and  vigour  of  the  whole  system 
which  regular  bodily  exercise  induces,  and  the  power  of  the 
stomach  itself.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  which  perfectly  agree  while  the  individual  takes 
his  daily  walk  in  the  open  air,  and  employs  his  brain  within 
moderate  bounds,  become  sources  of  indigestion  and  head-ache 
when  the  head  is  allowed  too  much  duty  and  the  feet  too  little. 
The  daily  management  of  the  bowels  in  this  kind  of  head-ache 
is  an  object  of  great  importance. 


THE  FOOD  OF  INFANTS,  A  HINT  TO  MOTHERS. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  commentary  upon  the  diseases  of  children, 
says,  “  The  practice  of  giving  solid  food  to  a  toothless  child,  is 
not  less  absurd  than  to  expect  corn  to  be  ground  where  there  is 
no  apparatus  for  grinding  it.  The  power  of  digestion  in  infants 
is  very  weak,  and  the  food  designed  for  them  in  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riod  of  existence  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  contains  but  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  diffused  through  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  yet  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is 
taken  very  slowly  into  the  stomach,  being  procured  by  the  act 
of  sucking,  in  which  a  great  quantity  of  saliva  is  secreted,  and 
swallowed  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  this,  than 
to  stuff  a  child’s  mouth  with  solid,  perhaps  animal  food,  or  even 
to  pour  down  its  throat  with  a  spoon,  milk  and  bread,  or  any 
other  solid  matter,  without  sucking,  mastication,  or  the  secretion 
of  saliva.” 
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No.  III.  of  a  Series. 

Communicated  by  a  Physician. 

Dr.  Mead  relates  the  case  of  an  hypochondriacal  student  of 
Oxford,  who  after  leading  a  life  of  indolence,  imagined  he  was  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  ordered  the  passing  bell  to  be  rung,  that  he 
might  hear  it  before  he  died.  He  had  been  fond  of  bell-ringing 
himself,  and  finding  the  ringing  execrable,  leaped  out  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  bed  of  death  and  hastened  to  the  belfry,  to  show  how  the 
bell  ought  to  be  rung :  he  then  returned  to  his  room,  that  he 
might  die  in  the  proper  way ;  but  the  exercise  taken  on  this 
occasion  proved  so  beneficial  to  him,  that  he  soon  recovered  from 
his  hypochondriasis.  M.  Fahret,  in  his  work  on  suicide,  men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  when  she  merely  looked  at  her  skin, 
often  thought  it  scaly  like  the  skin  of  a  fish,  but  used  immediately 
to  rectify  this  false  sensation  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which 
sense  was  unimpaired.  The  celebrated  Pascall  was  the  subject 
of  a  false  sensation,  representing  to  him  the  edge  of  an  immediate 
and  painful  precipice.  To  allay  his  apprehensions  of  falling 
down,  his  attendants  were  accustomed  to  place  a  chair  near  him, 
in  the  direction  or  situation  of  the  supposed  precipice,  to  remove 
his  delusion.  A  madman  will  recognise  his  friend  who  visits 


him  in  confinement,  and  will  inquire  after  many  of  his  family,  Or 
mention  several  circumstances  which  formerly  happened  ;  but  he 
will  suddenly  fix  his  eyes  upon  his  friend's  walking  stick,  tell 
him  that  sword  will  not  protect  him,  that  his  rival  is  pushing  on 
against  him  with  a  black  horse,  with  a  large  army,  that  he  will 
to-morrow  fight  and  lose  his  crown.  A  drummer,  related  by  Dr. 
Conolly,  greatly  addicted  to  drinking,  at  last  became  permanently 
deranged.  He  was  received  into  an  asylum,  but  supposed  himself 
with  his  regiment,  and  was  frequently  under  great  anxiety  and 
alarm  for  the  loss  of  his  drum,  which  he  imagined  had  been  stolen 
and  sold.  He  made  no  objection  to  taking  physic,  as  he  fancied 
it  was  spirituous  liquor.  After  a  time  he  believed  himself  to  be 
a  little  child,  spoke  to  those  about  him  as  his  playfellows,  and 
seemed  to  recall  the  scenes  of  his  early  life.  The  same  physician 
relates  the  following  singular  case:  A  young  clergyman,  when  on 
the  point  of  marriage,  received  part  of  the  charge  of  a  gun  in  his 
forehead  :  he  was  for  some  days  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  when 
he  began  to  recover,  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  become  de¬ 
ranged  in  his  intellects.  From  that  time  until  he  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  when  he  died,  he  talked  of  nothing  but  his  approaching 
wedding,  and  was  impatient  for  the  happy  day  ;  believing  himself, 
even  in  his  old  age,  still  young  and  active,  and  fit  to  be  a  bride¬ 
groom.  I  had  once  for  a  neighbour,  a  lady  who  had  an  inconve¬ 
nient  fancy,  which  chiefly  affected  her  in  the  quiet  hours  cf  the 
night,  when  she  supposed  herself  to  be  exercising  the  vigilant 
and  useful,  but  somewhat  vociferous,  occupation  of  parish  school¬ 
mistress.  The  chairs  and  tables  were  her  scholars,  and  often,  as 
scholars  are  wont  to  be,  refractory,  negligent  of  learning,  and 
inclined  to  deride  the  schoolmistress,  and  make  grimaces  at  her. 
To  correct  these  disorders,  so  much  beating  became  necessary  as 
to  become  a  source  of  great  disturbance,  and  occasionally  of 
some  alarm,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood. 
Dr.  Darwin  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  a  fatal  morbid  im¬ 
pression  in  his  Zoonomia.  The  subject  of  this  was  a  clergyman, 
who,  in  a  convivial  party,  swallowed  the  seal  of  a  letter :  one  of  his 
companions  alarmed  him  by  declaring  that  it  would  certainly 
seal  up  his  bowels.  Filled  with  this  terrible  idea,  the  clergyman 
refused  to  take  any  food ;  persisting  that  it  was  useless  to  do  so, 
for  that  nothing  could  find  a  passage  through  his  bowels.  Me¬ 
dical  assistance  was  had  recourse  to,  purgative  medicines 
were  taken,  and  several  evacuations  were  procured  ;  but  the 
poor  patient  retained  the  erroneous  idea  of  his  bowels  being 
sealed  up,  and  still  refusing  to  take  any  food,  starved  himself  to 
death.  A  poor  harmless  lunatic  is  or  was  confined  in  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  whose  insanity  begun  in  early  life,  and  has  conti¬ 
nued  until  he  has  passed  the  age  of  70.  During  all  this  time  he 
has  adhered  to  the  notion  that  he  is  possessed  of  large  property 
and  of  numerous  carriages.  Part  of  his  employment  is  to  look 
after  the  ducks  and  pigs,  and  his  exalted  imagination  imparts  a 
degree  of  consequence  to  those  under  his  care ;  the  ducks  he 
considers  to  be  of  a  very  distinguished  breed,  “  some  double  high, 
some  treble  high  cross  breed,”  and  some  of  the  pigs  are  of  equally 
good  family.  He  asserts  that  his  age  is  46;  that  during  his 
confinement  he  has  had  three  bodies,  of  which  two  have  been 
worn  out. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  DERIVABLE  FROM  A  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  NATURE  OF 
A  DISEASE. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  we  derive  any  useful  inference 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  hereditary  property  of  certain  diseases? 
The  most  important  and  practical  inference  that  can  be  deduced 
is,  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  labour  under  any  hereditary 
disease  should  be  shielded  as  much  as  possible  from  its  exciting 
causes  ;  for  the  predisposition  is  of  various  degrees,  in  some  so 
intense,  that  at  a  certain  period  the  disease  occurs  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  the  constitution;  but  in  others  so  slight,  that  the 
co-operation  of  noxious  agents  is  required  to  render  it  manifest. 
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Hence  Ihe  descendant  of  the  gouty  should  observe  the  most  rigid 
temperance  ;  certain  climates  should  be  selected,  if  possible,  till 
a  certain  period  of  life,  for  those  of  the  consumptive  ;  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  maniacal  should  be  guarded  as  much  as  possible 
from  irritation  of  mind,  and  from  all  habits  of  life  calculated  to 
call  this  inherent  tendency  into  action  ;  whilst  a  nutritious  and 
invigorating  regimen  and  warmth  should  be  appropriated  to  those 
who,  there  is  reason  to  think,  have  derived  a  scrofulous  dispo¬ 
sition  from  their  parents.  Another  practical  inference  which 
might  be  deduced  is,  the  propriety  of  avoiding  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ances  between  families  possessing  the  same  hereditary  taint ;  and 
generally  of  forbidding  all  such  alliances  between  kindred  fami¬ 
lies,  for  few  are  perhaps  free  from  some  congenital  weakness  or 
susceptibility,  and  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  cattle  breeders,  all 
predispositions  to  disease  are  rendered  ^more  intense  in  families 
by  breeding  in  and  in. 
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HYGEIST  DELUSION. 

“  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee," 

There  is  nothing  so  melancholy  as  merriment  mis¬ 
placed  ;  as  44  laughter  wild  amid  severest  woe there  is 
nothing  so  disgusting  as  intense  selfishness  ;  nothing  so 
horrible  as  private  gain  by  public  calamity :  in  De  Foe’s 
account  of  the  plague,  the  most  revolting  circumstances  are 
the  robberies  committed  upon  the  dying,  and  the  suspi¬ 
cions  that  many  were  hastened  by  foul  play  into  the  awful 
receiving  cart,  for  the  sake  of  secreting,  and  appropriating 
property. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  (in  the 
York  Herald \  dated  22nd  of  November,)  of  a  long  adver¬ 
tisement  containing  the  Exultations  of  the  Hygeist 
College,  on  account  of  the  ravages  by  small-pox  in  York, 
written  in  a  flippant  and  right  merry  strain,  of  which  a 
specimen  or  two  will  suffice. 

44  And  the  body  was  opened,  and  the  intestines  were  found 
44  in  a  highly  inflamed  state, yet  she  had  not  taken  Morison’s 
44  Pills  ;  and  no  chemist  was  summoned,  and  no  analysis  of 
44  the  drugs  was  demanded;  and  it  was  found  that  she  died 
44  by  the  visitation  ofGod,andNO  mistake*  !”  Further  on, 
44  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  super-excellent  remedies, 
44  notwithstanding  all  the  science  of  the  York  faculty,  the 
44  intestines  after  death  wTere  found  in  a  highly  inflamed  state, 
44  and  notwithstanding  a  London  judge  and  a  York  jury, 
44  there  are  now  a  hundred  unfortunate  victims  of  small- 
44  pox  festering  in  their  graves.  Who  killed  them?  I  don’t 
4fknow,”  See.  I  Lastly,  44  Has  not  Dr.  Francis  Davies, 
44  of  Pershore,  who  lived  three  years  in  London  studying  his 
44  profession  at  a  vast  expense,  said  the  Pills  glue  up  the 
•4  bodies,  or  make  holes  in  them  as  large  as  ducks’-eggs  ? 
44  Thus  ends  the  colloquy.”  Enough  of  this  vulgar  and 
heartless  trash. 

The  object  is  to  prove  that  Morison’s  Pills  will  cure  the 
small-pox  :  be  it  so — they  are  as  likely  to  cure  that  disease 
as  any  other;  one  thing  is  certain  that  multitudes  have 
been  persuaded  to  have  faith  in  them,  otherwise  their  sale 
could  not  have  been  extended  as  it  has  been  ;  the  Babel 

•  So  printed  in  capitals  in  the  original  advertisement  written 
by  Moiieo” 


could  not  have  been  built  up  without  having  its  foundation 
laid  in  the  gullibility  of  the  English  ;  but  it  has  been  raised, 
and  is  an  eternal  monument  to  record  what  unscrupulous 
assertions  and  unprincipled  puffing  will  achieve. 

Let  us  then,  as  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  that  most 
complex  and  inconsistent  of  all  things,  the  human  mind, 
endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  these  pills  becoming  so 
universal.  To  begin  at  the  beginning:  the  bad  quality  of 
ihe  compound  has  materially  promoted  the  demand  for  it ! 
This  is  a  strange  assertion  ;  it  is  however  not  more  strange 
than  true  ;  and  without  recourse  to  medical  knowledge,  or 
to  anything  beyond  mere  common  sense,  we  will  make 
this  seemingly  strange  assertion  clear  to  the  dullest  capa¬ 
city. 

Owing  to  full-living  in  point  of  eating  meat,  drinking 
beer,  and  of  sedentary  habits,  particularly  of  tradespeople, 
an  aperient  is  absolutely  necessary ;  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  medicine  is  resorted  to  which  is  unscrupulously 
proclaimed  in  every  agent’s  window — ,4  To  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases  and  surgical  cases  whatever!”  Tn  nine  of  these 
cases  of  repletion  out  of  ten,  a  violent  drastic  cathartic 
will  relieve  for  the  moment ;  but  it  will  so  weaken  the 
stomach  as  soon  to  render  larger  doses  indispensable. 
Those  who  begin  with  five  or  six  such  pills,  require  in  a 
short  time,  20,  then  50,  and  all  milder  medicines  become 
inert ;  thus,  not  only  are  any  remedies  a  conscientious  man 
could  recommend  precluded,  but  the  victims  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  swallow  pills  by  hundreds. 

If  Messrs.  Morison  and  Moat  are  ignorant  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  medicine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
deeply  versed  in  knowledge  of  the  world  :  they  well  know 
that  bold,  fearless,  uncompromising  puffs  must  make  their 
way,  and  obtain  credit;  that  nothing  is  so  credulous  as 
sickness ;  and  that  placing  their  infallible  remedy  before  the 
eyes,  and  in  the  path  of  every  one,  by  means  of  a  host  of 
agents,  it  must  be  swallowed.  They  have  succeeded  ; 
they  have  sold,  by  their  own  accounts,  about  eighty  mil¬ 
lions  of  pills  last  year.  Will  they  sell  half  that  number 
during  the  current  year? — Perhaps  they  will;  but  we 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  influential  person  to 
endeavour  to  destroy  this  strange  delusion.  Their  hold  is 
strong,  scarcely  a  village  is  without  an  interested  puffer 
of  Morison’s  Pills.  Will  not,  however,  three  verdicts — 
one  at  York,  one  at  Worcester,  and  one  for  libel  in 
Hants — make  persons  at  least  pause,  and  open  the  eyes 
of  Hygeist  partisans  ?  Will  they  believe,  or  will  they  not, 
that  no  human  inside  can  bear  for  a  length  of  time  such  a 
load  of  drugs?  If  they  will  not  believe,  it  is  their  own 
affair,  and  they  may  commit  suicide  if  they  please. 

But  we  call  upon  the  Clergy,  upon  Magistrates,  upon 
influential,  and,  above  all,  upon  medical  men  of  every 
grade,  to  try  at  least  to  reason  with,  and  to  state  the  case 
fairly  to  their  neighbours.  We  call  upon  our  elder  brethern 
of  the  press! — shall  that  mighty  engine  to  guide  public 
opinion — this  fourth  estate,  that  can  move  statesmen  of  the 
highest  character  and  rank,  be  powerless  to  encounter 
two  plausible  adventurers  ?  We  fear  it  will  be  so,  unless 
some  substitute  is  provided,  unless  a  fair  choice  is  offered 
— for  medicine  in  a  convenient  shape  must  be  had.  It 
shall  be  had.  Every  one  may  take  Morison’s  pills,  if  they 
choose,  but  a  mild,  innocent,  and  efficacious  medicine,  in 
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the  same  shape,  shall  be  supplied  to  every  chemist,  apo¬ 
thecary,  medicine  vendor,  or  to  any  and  every  one,  upon 
the  most  liberal  terms,  who  will  apply,  post-paid,  to  the 
Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone* place,  London.  This  medicine,  called 
44  Harvey’s  Pill,”  we  pledge  ourselves  to  contain  neither 
drastic  nor  deleterious  ingredients.  This  Society  (formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  offering  a  choice — to  rescue 
Hygeist  victims,  if  they  are  so  inclined)  having  imparted 
to  us  an  analysis  of  their  medicine,  we  can  conscienti¬ 
ously  say,  take  which  you  please — 44  the  bane  and  antidote 
are  both  before  you.” 

Finally,  we  address  all  rational  beings — we  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  the  Hygeist  pill-swallowers  themselves,  and 
state  these  simple  facts.  The  opium-eater  begins  with 
half  a  grain,  and  ends  by  requiring  half  an  ounce  a  day, 
or  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  and  can  soon  take  off  a 
glassful.  The  dram-drinker  begins  with  a  drop  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  proceeds  to  his  half-pint  of  spirits,  and  ends 
by  being  able  to  get  down  aqua  fortis.  The  former  be¬ 
comes  paralysed,  the  latter  is  burnt  up  ;  so  it  is  with 
violent  drastic  purgatives — they,  of  course,  at  first  relieve 
inconveniences  arising  from  repletion  ;  and,  if  the  stomach 
is  not  over-irritated  before  hand,  and  is  naturally  strong, 
it  may  recover  both  from  the  disorder  and  the  medicine  ; 
but  if  this  purge  is  repeated  often,  it  must  be  increased 
either  in  strength  or  quantity,  and,  if  continued,  the  gastric 
juice  itself  will  be  exhausted,  the  functions  of  digestion 
totally  enervated,  and  quantities  upon  quantities  of  medi¬ 
cine  become  indispensable, 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  Hygeian  enigma,  which  has 
puzzled  simple  reason  for  the  last  five  years,  unless  (as  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect)  the  well- drilled  agents 
substitute  pills  made  of  bread  for  those  regular  customers 
who  admit  having  taken  100  and  more  a  day. 

This  time  has  however  been  sufficient  to  show  the  hor¬ 
rible  effects  above  stated,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why 
numberless  heart-rending  communications  have  been 
poured  in  upon  us.  Let  us  ask,  do  these  victims  swallow 
such  quantities  for  their  own  benefit,  or  to  enrich  their 
idol?  Let  them  call  to  mind  that  an  Act  was  passed  to 
enable  apothecaries  and  general  practitioners  to  take  fees, 
in  order  that  potions  and  pills  out  of  number  should  not 
be  given,  and  patients  thereby  robbed  and  drugged  into 
the  bargain.  The  College  of  Ilygeists  does  the  same  thing 
with  impunity.  Thomas  Bradley,  of  York,  said,  in  his 
evidence  upon  the  memorable  trial,  that  he  had  sold  his 
Bible  to  buy  pills.  Truly  when  such  quantities  are  requisite 
this  is  not  surprising  ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that,  even  as 
a  matter  of  simple  economy,  our  recommendation  will 
have  its  effect,  and  that  rational  doses  of  a  medicine 
properly  compounded  will  be  found  amply  sufficient:  we 
repeat,  at  all  events — there  shall  be  a  choice. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DERANGEMENT  OF  THE  DI¬ 
GESTIVE  ORGANS  IN  LOCAL  AND  GENERAL 
DISEASE. 

When  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  digestive  organs, 
taking  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  various  parts  subsidiary 
to  it  ;  when  we  consider  the  high  organisation  of  those  parts. 


the  copious  supply  of  blood  they  receive,  and  the  very  important 
functions  they  execute,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  being  the  seat 
of  very  important  sympathies.  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body  are  alike  capable  of  acting  sympa¬ 
thetically  on  them,  and  that  these  organs  are  reciprocally  capable 
of  affecting  almost  all  other  parts. 

Disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  then,  is  capable  of  affecting, 
sympathetically,  almost  all  other  parts,  so  as  to  produce  inflam¬ 
mation,  more  or  less  violent.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  this 
source  we  must  refer  a  considerable  portion  of  those  local  dis¬ 
eases  which,  in  common  language,  are  said  to  arise  spontaneously 
— of  those  diseases  which  we  cannot  trace  to  the  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  direct  cause.  The  digestive  organs  exercise  the 
important  office  of  preparing  the  supply  of  new  materials  for  the 
repair  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  for  carrying  on  the  various 
internal  movements  of  the  frame.  They  also  remove  from  the 
body  the  residue  of  the  alimentary  matter,  after  the  nutriment 
has  been  extracted  from  it.  If  healthy  supplies  of  new  matter 
are  introduced  into  the  frame,  all  the  animal  functions,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  are  carried  on  with  vigour ;  the  body  is  active, 
the  mind  alert,  and  a  general  feeling  of  health  pervades  the 
whole  ;  but  if  the  nutritive  system  is  disturbed,  if  the  alimentary 
canal  is  loaded  with  undigestive  aliment  and  unhealthy  secre¬ 
tions,  then  the  materials  of  disease,  rather  than  of  health,  are 
distributed  over  the  frame,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  any  part  of 
the  body  suffering.  Any  organ  of  the  frame  may  be  disturbed, 
and  any  mental  power  may  be  perverted  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  way  even  character  and  man¬ 
ners  may  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  way  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  carried  on.  This  has  been 
perceived  by  some  who  have  not  made  medicine  the  direct  or 
immediate  object  of  their  study.  At  all  events,  the  truth  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  mixture  of  drollery  and  good  sense  by  Voltaire,  in 
an  article  in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  entitled,  44  Ventres 
Paresseux which,  if  it  were  translated  into  English,  would  be 
costive  bellies.  He  says,  that  the  character  and  turn  of  mind  will 
be  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  large  intestines— by  the 
way  in  which  these  organs  perform  their  office.  He  states,  that 
if  a  man  is  costive,  his  bile  is  net  discharged,  but  falls  back  into 
his  blood,  and  that  this  renders  him  choleric.  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  an  example  of  good  physiology,  but  you  must  understand 
that  this  was  considered  good  physiology  by  medical  men  at  the 
time  that  Voltaire  wrote.  He  mentions  that  Cardinal  Richelieu 
laboured  under  inward  piles,which  obstructed  the  lower  bowels, 
and  produced  constipation.  Owing  to  this,  says  he,  the  Cardinal 
became  cruel ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  sanguinary  dispo¬ 
sition  occasionally  evinced  by  this  eminent  statesman.  He  says 
that  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  was  accustomed  to  call  him  by 
the  name  44  cut  pour ri,"  which  we  cannot  translate  into  decent 
English.  Voltaire  adds,  that,  44  if  a  person  should  have  to  ask  a 
favour  of  a  minister,  or  of  his  secretary,  or  of  his  kept  mistress, 
he  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  ascertain  whether  they  go 
regularly  to  the  close-stool.  If  possible,  he  should  select  for  the 
time  of  preferring  a  request  the  period  immediately  after  the 
individual  has  had  a  comfortable  evacuation,  for  it  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  propitious  moment ;  it  is  one  of  the  molliafandi  tempora , 
which  ought  always  to  be  seized — one  in  which  a  man  is  in  good 
humour  with  himself  and  all  around  him.” 


CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

(Continued from  our  last  Number.) 

It  is  an  important  question  to  ascertain,  whether  the  disease 
can  be  communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another,  or  from 
the  human  species  to  brute  animals.  But  there  is  no  instance 
known  in  which  it  has  been  communicated  from  one  human  being 
to  another.  Great  fear  has  been  excited,  however,  on  this  point. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  persons  labouring  under  hydrophobia 
are  disposed  to  bite  and  snap  at  others,  ,and  that  great  danger 
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would  arise  of  communicating  the  disease  in  this  way.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  common  thing  for  a  human  being  to 
have  the  disposition  to  bite,  and,  probably,  if  a  bite  took  place, 
no  effect  wonld  be  produced  by  it.  In  fact,  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  upon  animals;  that  is,  the 
saliva  of  a  human  being  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  has  been 
inserted  into  the  recent  wounds  of  various  animals,  but  these  ex¬ 
periments  have  all  failed,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  is 
mentioned  by  Majendie  and  Breschet.  They  took  the  saliva  of  a 
patient  labouring  under  hydrophobia  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  recent  wounds  of  two  dogs  ;  they  did  this  on  the  19th 
of  June  ;  on  the  26th  of  July,  one  of  the  two  dogs  thus  innocu- 
lated  went  mad,  and  bit  two  others,  one  of  which  died  rabid  on 
the  26th  of  August ;  so  that  if  this  experiment  be  correct,  and 
the  high  reputation  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  made  it  leads 
us  to  place  credit  on  the  statement,  we  must,  I  suppose,  admit 
that  the  saliva  of  the  human  subject  has  the  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  disease.  This,  however,  is  the  only  instance,  or  fact, 
that  I  know  of,  which  at  all  tends  to  establish  the  point. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  as  it  appears  in  the 
dog,  yet  it  is  proper  that  medical  men  should  be  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  points  relating  to  its  appearance  in  that  animal,  be¬ 
cause  their  opinion  is  sometimes  asked,  in  cases  of  bites  received 
from  dogs,  whether  a  particular  animal  may  be  supposed  to  have 
the  disease  or  not  1 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  dog  does  not  labour  under  any 
horror  of  water — any  aversion  to  fluids.  The  dog  will  lap,  and 
drink,  and  go  into  water,  without  displaying  any  of  those  symp¬ 
toms  which  are  produced  in  the  human  species;  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  disease  cannot  be  termed  hy  drophobia  in  the  animal. 
Nor  in  the  dog  are  there  exhibited  any  of  those  symptoms 
which  might  justify  the  term  rabies,  which  means  madness,  or 
rage.  When  the  dog  has  hydrophobia,  his  manner  becomes  con¬ 
siderably  altered  ;  he  becomes  peevish  and  sullen  :  he  scarcely 
will  take  notice  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  ;  he 
will  get  away  from  home  and  run  wildly  about.  He  will  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  individuals,  or  brute  animals,  but  he  is 
very  apt  to  bite  those  that  come  across  him.  He  picks  up  and 
swallows  small  objects  ;  straw,  bits  of  grass,  and  dirty  substan¬ 
ces  of  any  kind.  When  he  is  tied  up  and  towards  the  latter 
period  of  the  complaint,  he  will  gnaw  and  bite  the  objects  around 
him  ;he  will  grow  angry,  and  become  very  wild  in  his  appearance, 
especially  if  he  is  approached;  his  jaws  are  continually  covered 
with  tough  saliva,  and  at  last  he  dies. 

The  disease  is  usually  communicated  to  the  human  subject  by 
a  bite;  in  fact,  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  recent  wound,  or  with  an  ulcer  ;  that  is,  with 
a  breach  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  should  be  done  through  the  medium  of  a  bite. 
Several  years  ago,  a  case  occurred  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public, — the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank,  Mrs.  Duff,  to  whom  the 
disease  was  communicated  in  rather  an  unusual  way.  She  had  a 
French  poodle,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  whichshe  was  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  to  lick  her  face.  She  had  a  small  pimple  on 
her  chin,  of  which  she  had  rubbed  off  the  top,  and  allowing  the 
dog  to  indulge  in  its  usual  caresses,  after  it  had  become  rabid,  it 
licked  this  pimple,  of  which  the  surface  was  exposed,  and  thus 
she  acquired  the  disease  of  hydrophobia,  of  which  she  died. 

Wounds  are  not  equally  effective  in  conveying  the  poison.  In 
the  first  place,  a  person  may  be  bitten  on  a  part  covered  with 
clothes,  or  on  a  naked  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  former  case 
the  teeth  of  the  animal  are  in  a  manner  wiped,  or  cleaned,  by 
passing  through  the  cloth,  and  thus  the  virulent  matter  may  be 
removed  from  the  teeth  before  they  reach  the  body.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  great  proportion  of  the  bites  that  are  inflicted  through 
covered  parts  of  the  body  are  unattended  with  bad  consequences. 
Animals,  too,  are  not  all  equally  effective  in  communicating  i he 
disease  ;  the  effects  from  the  bite  of  the  dog  are  the  most  virulent, 
and  hence  rabies  canina,  as  it  is  called,  is  much  the  most  fre¬ 
quent. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  one  dog  bit  four  persons 


and  twelve  dogs.  All  the  dogs  acquired  hydrophobia,  while  the 
four  human  subjects  escaped  it,  though  they  took  no  precaution, 
and  employed  no  kind  of  treatment.  In  one  instance,  in  which 
twenty  persons  were  bitten  by  a  single  dog,  only  one  of  them  had 
hydrophobia.  There  are  other  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
bad  effects  have  been  observed  to  be  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  this.  Twenty-three  individuals  were  bitten  by  a  female 
wolf ;  thirteen  of  them  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  besides 
several  cows  that  were  wounded  by  the  same  animal.  In  another 
case,  in  which  ten  individuals  were  bitten  by  a  wolf,  nine  died  ; 
these  were  cases  that  occurred  in  France.  Of  twenty-four  bitten 
by  the  same  kind  of  animal,  near  Rochelle,  eighteen  died. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  healing,  or  the  pro¬ 
gress,  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  rabid  animal ;  the  injury  goes 
through  the  natural  process,  just  as  a  simple  wound  would  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  it  heals  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish  any 
difference  in  it. 


TREATMENT  OF  HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  OR 
LOWNESS  OF  SPIRITS. 

Habitual  and  regular  exercise  is  very  conducive  to  the 
recovery  of  patients  suffering  from  this  complaint.  Sydenham 
says,  “  the  best  tiling  I  have  hitherto  found  for  strengthening 
and  cheering  the  spirits  is  riding  on  horseback  some  hours 
daily.”  He  gives  an  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  this  remedy,  in 
a  learned  and  reverend  prelate,  who  having  applied  himself  too 
intensely  to  his  studies  for  a  long  time,  was  at  length  attacked 
by  a  hypochondriac  disorder  which  destroyed  his  digestion. 
“  After  trying  various  remedies  in  vain,  when  reduced  to  great 
weakness,  he  at  length  consulted  Sydenham,  who  immediately 
judged  that  it  would  be  useless  to  order  more  medicines,  as  he  had 
taken  so  many  already,  and  therefore  advised  riding  on  horse¬ 
back.  directing  him  only  to  take  such  short  journeys  at  first  as  he 
could  bear  without  fatigue,  1  entreated  him  (says  Sydenham)  to 
continue  it  every  day,  to  lengthen  his  journeys  by  degrees,  and 
not  mind  either  meat  or  drink, or  the  weather,  and  to  take  up  with 
such  accommodation  as  he  met  with  on  the  road  like  a  traveller. 
In  short  he  continued  this  method,  till  at  length  he  rode  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  finding  himself  mended  in  a  few  days, 
he  was  encouraged  by  this  wonderful  success  to  continue  in  the 
same  course  for  several  months,  in  which  space  of  lime  he  rode 
several  thousand  miles.  He  was  at  length  not  only  freed  from 
the  disorder,  but  became  strong  and  brisk."  The  first  indication 
which  common  sense  points  out  for  the  relief  of  this  complaint, 
and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  which  is  confirmed  by  experience, 
is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  laying  aside  the  habits, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  reversing  the  moral  influences  which  have 
occasioned  it.  Change  of  scene,  a  removal  from  customary  occu¬ 
pations  by  travelling,  is  the  best  method  to  insure  this  object. 
In  the  good  old  times,  when  physicians  had  a  double  hold  on  the 
obedience  of  their  patients,  the  monkish  practitioners  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  resource  in  prescribing,  for  hypochondriasis,  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Jago,  or  the  shrine  of  the  three  kings;  but 
when  their  patients  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  relics  of  Melchior,  it 
became  necessary  to  substitute  other  experiments  which  are  not 
always  quite  so  innocent  The  most  popular  of  these  has  been 
a  resort  to  the  mineral  springs;  Hoffmann  extols  the  waters  of 
Schwalbach  and  Pyrmont.  Various  medicinal  springs  have  af¬ 
forded  a  pretext  for  advising  sick  persons  to  remove  from  home, 
and  out  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  patients.  Continued  travelling  has  the  best  effect,  and  is  on 
many  accounts  preferable  to  an  abode  in  any  one  place.  Even 
the  accidents  of  diet  and  lodging  which  travellers  are  exposed  to, 
are  often  productive  of  benefit  to  patients  of  this  class  ;  and  when 
such  circumstances  produce  temporary  disorders  of  a  different 
kind,  as  rheumatism,  colds,  slight  bowel  complaints,  minor  evils 
of  this  description  are  found  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  patient 
from  his  habitual  malady,  and  even  tend  to  introduce,  when  they 
begin  to  abate,  a  better  state  of  health  and  spirits. 
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DEATH  OF  A  CHILD  CAUSED  BY  ITS  MOTHER’S 

MILK. 

In  the  Journal  dor  Practischen  Uetlkunde ,  von  Hu/cl  and , 
we  find  recorded  the  following  singular  case.  In  April,  1821, 
a  person  at  Munster  quarrelled  with  a  soldier,  who  lodged  in 
his  house ;  the  soldier  drew  his  sabre  and  attacked  his  host, 
whose  wife,  terrified  at  the  danger  of  her  husband,  rushed  upon 
his  adversary,  and  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  threw 
it  away.  By  this  time  others  had  arrived,  and  the  combatants 
were  separated.  The  woman  then,  being  still  greatly  agitated 
by  the  occurrence,  took  her  infant,  w  ho  was  quite  well,  out  of  its 
cradle,  and  applied  it  to  her  breast.  The  child  quilted  the 
nipple  with  marks  of  inquietude,  sighed,  and  became  lifeless  in 
the  mother’s  arms  !  Dr.  Tourtnall,  of  Munster,  was  called  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  administered  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power,  but  without  avail.  The  influence  of  the  mother’s  milk 
on  the  child  has  been  long  known:  the  passions  of  nurses,  in 
particular,  are  unfavourable  to  their  infants,  who  are  always 
affected,  under  such  circumstances,  with  restlessness,  colic,  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels,  vomiting,  &c. 


BAD  HEALTH  OF  GIRLS  AT  BOARDING- 

SCHOOLS. 

The  following  sensible  observations  are  extracted  from  an 
article  on  the  physical  education  of  children  in  th e  Cyclopaedia 
of  Medicine : — “  We  lately  visited,  in  a  large  town,  a  boarding 
school  containing  40  girls ;  and  we  learnt,  on  close  and-  accu¬ 
rate  inquiry,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been 
at  the  school  two  years  (and  the  majority  had  been  as  long)  that 
was  not  more  or  less  crooked .  Our  patient  was  in  this  predica¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  could  perceive  (what  all  may  perceive  who  meet 
that  most  melancholy  of  all  processions — a  boarding  school  of 
young  children  in  their  walk)  that  all  her  companions  w'ere 
pallid,  swallow',  and  listless.  We  can  assert,  on  the  same  au¬ 
thority  of  personal  observation,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  that 
scarcely  a  single  girl  (more  especially  of  the  middle  classes) 
that  has  been  at  a  boarding  school  for  two  or  three  years,  returns 
home  with  unimpaired  health  ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
we  may  appeal  to  every  candid  father  whose  daughters  have 
been  placed  in  this  situation.  Happily,  a  portion  of  the  ill- 
health  produced  at  schools  is  in  many  cases  only  temporary,  and 
vanishes  after  a  return  from  them.  In  the  schools  in  which  the 
vacations  are  frequent  and  long,  much  mischief  is  often  warded 
off  by  the  periodical  returns  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  healthful 
life;  and  some  happy  constitutions,  unquestionably,  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  systematic  efforts  made  to  undermine  them.  No  further 
proof  is  needed  of  the  enormous  evil  produced  by  the  present 
system  of  school  discipline  than  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  me¬ 
dical  men,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  women,  in  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  of  life,  do  not  enjoy  even  a  moderate  share  of 
health;  and  persons,  not  of  the  medical  profession,  may  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth,  by  comparing  the  relative  powers 
of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  any  family  in  taking  bodily 
exercise,  more  particularly  in  walking.  The  difference  is  alto¬ 
gether  inexplicable  on  the  ground  of  sex  only.” 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  BAILLIE. 

During  Dr.  Baillie’s  latter  years,  when  he  had  retired  from 
all  but  consulting  practice,  and  had  ample  time  to  attend  to  each 
individual  case,  he  was  very  deliberate,  tolerant,  and  willing 
to  listen  to  whatever  was  said  to  him  by  the  patient.  But  when, 
in  the  hurry  of  great  business — when  his  day’s  work,  as  he  used 
to  say,  amounted  to  seventeen  hours — he  was  sometimes  rather 
irritable,  and  betrayed  a  want  of  temper  in  hearing  the  tiresome 
details  of  an  unimportant  story.  After  listening,  with  torture, 
to  the  prosing  account  of  a  lady  who  ailed  so  little  that  she  was 
going  to  the  Opera  that  evening,  he  had  happily  escaped  from 
the  room,  when  he  was  urgently  requested  to  step  up  stairs 
again :  it  was  to  ask  him,  whether,  on  her  return  from  the  opera, 


she  might  eat  some  oysters  ?  “  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Baillie» 

tf  shells  and  all.” 


OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  (LUNAR 
CAUSTIC)  IN  EPILEPSY. 


Tiie  nitrate  of  silver  is  best  given  in  pills,  with  crumbs  of 
bread.  Its  dose  may  be  gradually  extended  from  a  quarter  or 
half  a  grain  up  to  four  or  five.  The  tendency  which  this  me¬ 
dicine  possesses  to  impart  a  dark  colour  to  the  skin  ought  to  be 
watched  over  when  it  is  administered  in  large  doses,  and  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Whether  might  the  individual  be 
guarded  against  this  occurrence  by  refraining  duringYhe  time  of 
taking  it  from  the  use  of  salt  ?  This  notion  may  be  wild  and 
incorrect  ;  but  it  has  just  suggested  itself  to  me,  from  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  common  salt  is  the  most  powerful  agent  for  decom¬ 
posing  the  nitrate,  according  to  the  statement  of  Orfila — coupled 
with  the  supposition  of  its  colouring  effect  being  occasioned  by 
the  formation  of  muriate  of  silver  from  a  decomposition  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  soda,  “  which  in  some  states  of  the  constitution,  may  be 
thrown  off  by  transpiration  from  the  rete  mucosum .”  Mr.  Plumbe, 
who  copies  this  explanation  from  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Re¬ 
pository,  remarks,  that  the  darkness  of  the  skin  being  greater  in 
parts  exposed  to  the  action  of  ihe  light,  as  in  the  face  and  hands, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis. 


to  Corrfgpontreutg* 


u  A  Subscriber.”  It  was  not  our  intention  to  throw  any 
discredit  on  the  master  manufacturers ;  we  believe  the  great 
majority  of  them  to  be  men  incapable  of  doing  anything  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  dignity  of  gentlemen,  and  members  of  a  Christian 
community.  We  spoke  only  of  things  as  they  formerly  were, 
intending  to  advert  to  the  wise  and  humane  alteration  of  the  law 
to  regulate  infant  labour,  and  to  the  improvements  in  point  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  recently  adopted,  in  a  future  number. 
With  reference  to  the  concluding  observation  of  “a  Subscriber’s” 
note,  we  can  only  observe  that  mistakes  will  occur  in  spite  of 
corrections,  and  that  as  we  proceed  we  shall  become  better  versed 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  correcting  the  press. 

“  Junius.”  Pil.  hyd.  1  drachm. 

Pulv.  scill®,  ten  grains. 

Divide  in  Pilul«e  xv.  2  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

Magnes.  sulph.  1  drachm, 

Soda  carb.  5  grains. 

Pulv.  calumbo,  2  grains. 

The  mistake  with  reference  to  the  engraving  was  committed  by 
the  engraver  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  tumour  was  on  the  left  or  right  eye. 

i:  W.  R.”  Put  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh  in  a 
little  "water,  and  clean  the  teeth  with  this  solution  every 
morning.  Equal  parts  of  powdered  myrrh,  and  prepared  chalk 
form  a  very  good  dentrifice. 

“A  M.  L.”  may  take  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  daily  : —  Infus.  senna,  Soz. 

Infos,  quassia,  2  oz. 

Sod.  subcarb,  3  drachms. 

(t  Joseph  Best”  had  better  do  what  he  proposes.  It  will  benefit 
him.  If  any  thing  unpleasant  should  be  the  consequence,  we 
will  insure  him  a  cure.  He  will  find  us  at  our  Chambers. 

“  W.  G.”  had  better  consult  us  personally. 


Part  1  is  tiow  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  Index , 
SfC  — Price  &d. 

The  Editor  of  the  ‘‘Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  No.  2fi,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  comer  of  Lyon's 
Inn  Gate >ray,  every  Alonduy  evening  from  seven  to  nine ,  and.  for 
the  accommodation,  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven.  Consultation  Fee,  2s.  Advice  sent  in  a 
private  letter,  2.9.  6d.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus,  for  a 
trifling  sum ,  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  the  observation  of  any  person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as 
usual,  gratis 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

_ _ Publisher.  _ - 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shacked,  Printer ,  JFJnc  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
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CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CANCEROUS  AFFECTIONS. 


Cancer  is  a  disease  which  affects  various  parts,  most  commonly 
the  breast,  womb,  lip,  tongue  and  face,  as  is  represented  in  our 
Engraving.  This  disease  is  considered  by  many  practitioners  to 
arise  from  a  cold  and  variable  climate,  disordered  health,  me¬ 
chanical  violence,  the  change  effected  in  the  constitution  of 
women  at  the  time  when  the  customary  evacuations  cease. 
Cancer  is  frequently  attributed  to  accident;  “  but  this  (Sir  A. 
Cooper  observes)  is  rarely  a  cause  ;  now  and  then  it  is  the  result 
of  a  blow,  or  pressure,  on  tiie  part,  yet  it  is  always  preceded  by 
a  state  of  constitution  which  has  excited  it :  there  must  be  some 
predisposing  cause  in  the  constitution,  else  it  will  not  occur.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  cancer 
of  the  breast  is  grief  or  anxiety  of  mind  ;  indeed  1  may  say,  full 
three-fourths  ,of  the  cases  arise  from  this  cause.”  Married 
women  who  bear  no  children,  and  single  women,  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  cancer  in  the  breast,  than  those  who  have  large  families  ; 

yet  (remarks  Sir  A.  Cooper)  I  knew  a  woman  with  this  disease 
who  had  been  pregnant  seventeen  times.”  On  the  tongue,  lip, 
and  face,  the  disease  generally  commences  with  a  small  pimple, 
which  hardens  by  degrees,  and  finally  ulcerates.  When  cancer 
takes  place  in  the  breast,  it  usually  commences  with  a  small  in¬ 
dolent  tumour ;  and  now  and  then  a  little  blood  is  discharged 
from  the  nipple.  At  first  it  is  moveable,  free  from  pain,  and 
circumscribed.  In  this  state  it  continues  a  long  time ;  for  weeks 
And  months,  gradually  increasing,  until  a  violent  darting  pain  is 
felt  in  the  breast ;  the  patient  says  it  is  like  a  knife  or  a  lancet 
VOL.  I.  t-b  Shackell,  Wine  Office  Court.] 


being  pushed  into  it:  there  is  also  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
part,  and  the  patient  feels  worse  about  four  days  before  menstru¬ 
ation.  In  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  a  number  of  black  spots 
appear,  and  these  increase  as  the  breast  enlarges.  In  the  second 
stage,  inflammation  of  th6  skin  and  nipple  comes  on  ;  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  severely  affected  ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing; 
an  inability  to  lie  on  one  side;  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  also 
in  the  loins  ;  deranged  stomach  ;  frequent  vomiting  ;  at  last,  the 
patient,  becomes  worn  out  from  irritation,  and  death  ensues. 
The  progress  of  this  complaint  is  extremely  slow  ;  in  general, 
however,  it  destroys  life  in  about  four  years  from  its  commence¬ 
ment.  Cases  have  been  known  by  lancinating  pains,  an  im¬ 
moderate  flow  of  the  menses  or  whites,  or  both.  By  degrees  the 
external  parts  swell,  which  swelling  sometimes  extends  along 
the  thigh.  When  the  disease  attacks  the  face,  as  is  seen  in 
our  Engraving,  it  frequently  extends  to  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
eyes. 

TREATMENT  OF  CANCER. 

We  possess  no  medicine  which  has  any  power  over  this 
disease;  and  those  who  assert  they  have,  are  men  entirely 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  honesty.  All  we  can  do  by 
medicine  is,  to  change  the  state  of  constitution  prior  to  an  ope¬ 
ration,  so  as  to  prepare  the  patient  for  it.  As  to  local  treatment, 
we  possess  no  specific  local  applications  ;  sometimes  evaporating 
lotions  are  used,  but  the  practice  is  objectionable.  Under  warm 
applications  the  disease  grows,  for  they  increase  the  determina- 
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tion  of  the  blood  to  the  part.  If  there  be  much  pain,  the  most 
useful  application  is  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  beladonna  rubbed 
down  with  an  ounce  of  the  soap  cerate.  If  there  be  much  in¬ 
flammation,  leeches  may  be  applied  ;  though  the  best  mode  is  to 
alter  the  constitution,  by  the  exhibition  of  five’grains  of  plummers* 
pill  at  bed-time,  and  the  use  of  the  following,  two  or  three  times 
daily : — 

Infusion  of  gentian,  If  oz. 

Tincture  calumbo,  1  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  5  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  f  drachm. — Mix. 

Some  medical  men  say  we  should  pay  attention  to  diet  ;  so  we 
should;  but  if  we  give  a  patient  a  vegetable  diet,  allow  her 
nothing  but  water  to  drink,  and  keep  her  low,  it  will  be  the  worst 
plan  which  can  be  pursued.  If  a  patient  wishes  to  know  how 
she  is  to  live,  she  must  take  those  things  which  she  finds  agree 
with  her  own  feelings,  and  which  do  not  derange  the  general 
health.  Arsenic  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  local  application 
in  cancerous  affections  of  the  face,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
productive  of  much  advantage.  Henbane  and  opium  are  gene¬ 
rally  given  to  allay  pain  in  most  cases.  The  removal  of  the 
cancer  by  an  operation  is  the  only  effectual  mode  of  curing  this 
distressing  disease  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  attacked 
the  face,  an  operation  cannot  be  performed  without  causing  con¬ 
siderable  deformity,  and  putting  the  patient’s  life  in  imminent 
danger. 


NATURE  VERSUS  FASHION. 


To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  exercise  of 
their  various  parts  is  as  necessary  as  nourishment,  and  if  it  be 
withheld  by  any  cause  during  the  period  of  growth,  the  body  is 
often  crippled  permanently.  The  overflow  of  life  and  energy 
which  nature  has  given  to  young  creatures  to  propel  them  to 
useful  exertion,  is  seen  in  the  ever-changing  occupation  of  a 
child — in  the  quick  succession  of  its  ideas  — in  its  juu  ping,  and 
skipping,  and  using  all  sorts  of  round-about  action,  that  it  may 
expand  muscular  energy  ;  instead  of  seeking,  as  in  after  life,  to 
accomplish  its  ends  in  the  shortest  way  :  and  the  same  law  is 
illustrate!  among  the  inferior  animals,  by  the  playfulness  of 
kittens,  puppies,  lambs,  &c. 

Strongly  as  nature  has  thus  expressed  herself  upon  (he  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  exercise  among  the  young,  tyrant  fashion,  with 
the  usual  perversion  of  common  sense,  has  of  late  jears,  in 
F2ngland,  formed  a  school  discipline  for  young  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  which  wages  war  directly  with  nature's  dictates  ; 
and  the  consequences  have  been  such,  that  a  stranger  arriving 
here  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it  the  design  to  make 
crooked  and  weak  spines  by  our  school  discipline,  as  it  is  the 
design  in  China  to  make  little  feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result 
is  the  more  striking,  because  the  brothers  of  the  female  victims, 
and  who,  of  course,  have  similar  constitutions,  are  robust, 
healthy,  and  well  formed.  A  peasant  girl  is  allowed  to  obey  her 
natural  feelings  when  her  spirits  are  buoyant,  and  at  proper 
limes  may  dance,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  healthy  exhaustion 
asks  that  repose  which  is  equally  allow  ed  ;  and  she  thus  grows 
up  strong  and  straight :  but  the  young  lady  is  receiving  constant 
admonition  to  curb  all  propensity  to  such  vulgar  activity,  and 
often,  just  as  she  subdues  nature,  she  receives  the  praise  of  being 
well  bred.  Her  multifarious  studies  come  powerfully  in  aid  of 
the  admonition,  by  fixing  her  for  many  hours  every  day  to  se¬ 
dentary  employment.  This  adoption  of  sedentary  habits  is  not 
only  hurtful,  by  preventing  the  natural  extent  and  variety  of 
exercise,  and  thereby  weakening  the  whole  body  ;  but  is  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  injurious  to  the  back,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  sitting  is  usually  performed.  It  would  be  accounted 
great  cruelty  to  make  a  delicate  young  creature  stand  all  day, 
because  the  legs  would  tire  ;  but  this  very  cruelty  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  constant  operation  against  the  back,  as  if  backs  could 
not  tire  as  well  as  legs. 


When  a  girl  is  allowed  to  sit  down  because  she  has  been 
long  standing,  great  care  is  taken  that  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
which  still  remain  in  action  as  she  sits,  shall  not  be  at  all  re¬ 
lieved  ;  for,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  ungraceful  to  loll,  she  is 
either  put  upon  a  stool  which  has  no  back  at  all,  or  upon  a  very 
narrow  chair  with  a  perpendicular  back.  The  stool  relieves  her 
spine  more  than  the  chair,  because  it  allows  of  bending  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  so  as  to  rest  the  different  sets  of  muscles  alternately; 
but  the  chair  forces  her  to  keep  the  spine  quite  upright,  and 
nearly  unmoved.  The  consequence  soon  is,  that  being  first 
weakened  generally,  by  sedentary  habits,  and  the  back  being  still 
further  weakened  by  excessive  fatigue,  Ike  spine  gives  ivay  in 
some  part  and  bends ,  and  the  curvature  becomes  permanent . 
In  this  bending,  the  spine  is  sometimes  partially  rotated,  so  as  to 
show  from  behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  only  be  seen 
from  the  side.  When  the  inclination  of  the  back  has  once  be¬ 
gun,  it  is  very  soon  increased  by  the  means  used  to  cure  it : 
strong  stiff  stays  are  put  on,  to  support  the  back,  as  it  is  said, 
but  which  in  reality,  by  preventing  those  muscles  from  acting 
which  are  intended  by  nature  as  the  supports,  cause  them  to  lose 
their  strength,  and  when  the  stays  are  withdrawn,  the  body  can 
no  longer  support  itself.  Longer  sittings  in  the  narrow  upright 
chair  are  then  recommended,  and  sometimes  the  back  is  forcibly 
stretched  by  pullies,  or  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night 
lying  on  an  inclined  board,  and  losing  her  health.  The  only 
things  forgotten,  are  to  give  proper  exercise  in  the  air,  and  to  let 
the  child  rest  when  she  is  not  taking  such  exercise.  The  pre¬ 
judice  has  at  last  grown  up,  that  strong  stays  should  be  put  upon 
children  very  early  to  prevent  the  first  beginnings  of  the  mis¬ 
chief,  and  that  a  child  should  always  be  made  to  sit  on  a 
straight  backed  chair,  or  to  lie  on  a  hard  plank ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  if  these  cures  and  preventives  had  been  adopted  as 
universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed  them  necessary,  we 
should  not  have  in  England  a  young  lady  whose  back  would  be 
straight,  or  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  her  shoulders 
and  head.  It  w-ould  disgust  us  to  see  the  attempt  made  to  injure 
the  strength  and  shape  of  a  young  greyhound,  or  race  horse,  by 
binding  tight  splints  or  stays  round  its  beautiful  young  body,  and 
then  laying  it  up  in  a  stall ;  but  this  is  the  kind  of  absurdity  and 
cruelty  so  commonly  practised,  in  this  country,  towards  what 
may  well  be  called  the  most  faultless  of  created  things. 


TREATMENT  OF  DISTURBED  SLEEP. 

Indigestion  is  the  prolific  source  of  a  vast  variety  of  com¬ 
plaints  ;  amongst  the  most  incommoding  and  distressing  of  which 
is  incubus  or  night-mare.  Those  who  are  blessed  with  sound 
repose,  and  to  whom  sleep  is  “  a  sweet  oblivious  antidote  to 
weariness  and  anxiety,”  can  form  little  conception  of  the  com¬ 
motion,  and  of  the  turmoil,  that  those  undergo  who  are  liable  to 
the  visitations  of  this  complaint.  It  is  not  experienced  in  all  its 
horrors  by  every  one,  but  manifests  itself  in  twitchings,  start¬ 
ings,  and  fantastic  dreams.  When  it  is  violent,  the  imaginary 
conflict  is  terrific.  The  subject  of  it  is  seized  with  a  dread  that 
seems  to  unnerve  him,  either  accompanied  by  frightful  spectres, 
or  without.  His  heart  beats  strongly — he  labours  for  breath — 
feels  conscious  of  impending  danger,  but  is  to'ally  unable  to 
make  resistance.  He  believes  the  scene  to  be  real—  attempts  to 
scream,  which  he  frequently  does,  and  by  the  effort  dissipates 
the  delusion,  or  falls  again  to  sleep,  and  the  haggard  scene  is 
renewed.  Many  reported  instances  of  apparitions  and  super¬ 
natural  appearances  have  had  their  origin  in  this  state  of  in¬ 
disposition,  and  which  have  been  confidently  believed  to  be 
realities.  Dr.  Wliytt  found  a  glass  of  brandy  after  supper  a 
great  preventive  of  this  affection;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
avoiding  plentiful  suppers  will  be  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining 
exemption  from  the  attacks  of  this  formidable  enemy  of  our 
repose.  The  tepid  sea-bath,  and  the  general  plan  of  treatment 
pursued  in  cases  of  indigestion,  will  be  exceedingly  useful  in 
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this  complaint ;  and  for  an  occasional  antidote  to  its  violence, 
we  recommend  the  following: — 

DRAUGHT  FOR  DISTURBED  SLEEP. 

Take  of  feet  id  spirits  of  ammonia,  SO  drops. 

Peppermint,  water,  one  ounce. 

Tincture  of  cardamom,  two  drachms. 

This  will  occasion  a  little  stimulus  in  the  stomach,  that  will 
disperse  flatulency,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  disorder, 
and  also  correct  any  predominant  acidity. 


REMEDIES  FOR  INDIGESTION. 


Of  indigestion,  two  of  the  prominent  features  are  flatulency 
and  acidity— and  the  remedies  for  these  states  are  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  ;  they  are  the  alkalies  and  magnesia  ;  and  the  advantage 
which  the  latter,  in  the  general  way,  possesses  over  the  former, 
is  this,  that,  as  containing  an  alkaline  principle,  the  stomach 
acidity  is  neutralised  by  its  administration,  and  a  purgative  salt 
being  formed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  combination,  the  double 
purpose  is  thus  effected  of  a  corrective  and  an  aperient.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  two  of  magnesia,  thrown  into  a  glass  of  water,  and 
taken  before  going  to  rest,  will  often  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the 
acid  formation  in  the  stomach,  which  would  otherwise  be  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  little  irregularity  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  will 
destine  the  individual  to  a  good,  who  otherwise  would  pass  a 
restless,  uncomfortable  night.  When  a  more  positive  purgative 
is  required,  it  will  be  right  to  combine  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  salts)  with  the  carbonate  (common  magnesia):  two  large 
tea-spoonsful  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter  will  constitute 
a  good  domestic  aperient ;  and  for  a  gouty  invalid,  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  fluid  carbonate  of  ammonia  (sal  volatile)  will  be  found 
a  useful  addition  ;  or  if  the  habit  be  cold,  two  or  three  spoonsful 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the 
salts  and  magnesia.  Than  tincture  of  rhubarb,  indeed,  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia  does  not  furnish  any  more  useful  medicines — a  few 
tea-spoonsful  of  it  taken  in  a  glass  of  water  may  often  prevent 
the  establishment  of  stomach  complaints,  which  might  be  severe 
and  protracted. 

Aperient  or  antibilious  pills,  as  they  are  termed,  ought  to  be  so 
compounded  as  to  comprise  medicinals  which  are  more  efficacious 
in  combination  than  they  are  separately,  and  the  separate  ingre¬ 
dients  of  which  act  upon  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  and 
intestinal  canal.  It  is  a  principle  in  medicinal  agency,  that  the 
union  of  two  materials  will  prove  more  operative  than  the  same 
dose  of  one;  and  we  all  know,  that  sorife  cathartics  especially 
act  on  one  part  and  some  on  another. 

In  respect  to  the  blue  pill  which  has  become  so  fashionable  an 
article  of  domestic  employment,  I  may  remark,  that  its  use  seems 
rather  indicated  when,  together  with  a  dyspeptic  condition  of  the 
stomach,  a  torpid  stale  or  irregular  action  of  the  liver  is  me¬ 
naced  ;  and  the  nervous  or  irritable  feelings  which  arise  from  this 
source  are  remarkably  at  times  subdued,  or  at  the  least  tempered, 
by  five  grains  of  it  given  at  bed  time.  I  have  often  been  asked 
whether  an  opiate  has  been  given,  after  I  had  administered  a  small 
dose  of  the  blue-pill — such  is  occasionally  its  tranquilising  influ¬ 
ence:  but  this  effect,  even  though  the  condition  has  seemed  the 
same  as  in  other  cases,  often  fails  of  being  produced  ;  and  the 
sixth  or  the  quarter  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  with  four  of  the  extract 
of  henbane,  will  occasionally  do  the  good  that  the  blue-pill  will 
fail  of  producing. 

Bitters,  though  in  their  protracted  or  habitual  use  they  are  ob¬ 
jectionable,  will  not  seldom  prove  of  much  utility  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  indigestion  ;  and  when  irritation  is  gone  by,  their  em¬ 
ployment  in  connexion  with  slight  aperients,  or,  in  medical 
phraseology,  deobslruents,  is  often  attended  with  considerable 
benefit,  by  giving  such  a  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  preserving  the 
secretions  in  such  condition,  as  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  malady. 

The  mineral  acids  are  excellent  medicines,,  in  some  kinds  and 


forms  of  dyspepsia.  Five  or  six  drops  of  either  the  muriatic  or 
the  nitric  acids,  especially  the  former,  taken  in  a  glass  of  water, 
and  continued  for  some  length  of  time,  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  tone  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and 
of  getting  its  secretory  surface  int)o  a  better  state.  When,  in 
conjunction  with  the  stomach  ailment,  there  is  a  clammy  perspir¬ 
able  condition  of  the  surface,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  prove 
more  answerable  to  the  demands  of  the  case  than  either  the  mu¬ 
riatic  or  nitric.  This  intimation  I  take  from  Dr.  Philip,  and  it 
is  a  valuable  one:  indeed,  I  question  whether  the  particular 
power  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  at  once  to  act  beneficially  upon  the 
stomach  and  surface  of  the  body,  be  sufficiently  appreciated. 
The  dose  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  vary  from  ten  to  five 
and  twenty  drops. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  often  inadmissible  as  a  tonic,  when  even 
bitters  and  mineral  acids  may  be  employed  ;  nor  can  I  ratify  the 
encomium  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  concentrated  form  of  bark  (the 
sulphate  of  quinine),  I  mean  in  respect  to  its  powers  as  a 
stomachic.  In  some  cases  of  general  debility,  and  in  some 
modifications  of  nervous  ailment,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

Counter-irritation  will  sometimes  conquer  habitual  dyspepsia. 
A  blister  to  the  back  is  often  an  excellent  stomachic.  Tar¬ 
tar  emetic  ointment  too,  either  applied  by  friction  upon  the  chest, 
or  rubbed  in  upon  the  spine  near  the  roots  of  the  hair,  will  be 
followed  occasionally  by  favourable  results. 

The  galvanic  stimulus  may  prove  highly  beneficial,  if  properly 
and  timely  applied  ;  but  it  is  an  edged  tool,  and  must  not  be 
played  with.  Stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  had  recourse 
to  in  deranged  stales  of  the  system,  under  the  impression,  that 
if  not  proper,  they  may  be  very  improper;  and  physiology, 
moreover,  has  not  yet  so  completely  unfolded  the  electric  con¬ 
nexions  and  susceptibilities  of  the  living  system,  as  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  with  much  certainty  and  precision  on  the 
voltaic  impulse  as  a  remedial  agent. 

This  last  remark  leads  me  again  to  allude  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  system  under  what  Dr.  Philip  calls  the  second  stage  of 
indigestion  ;  and  although  I  dissent  from  his  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  regular  decadence,  or  transition  from  one  to  another 
state  ;  and  although  I  conceive  that  we  must  in  this,  as  in  every 
department  of  medicine,  be  rather  regulated  by  circumstance 
than  cramped  by  definition  ; — yet  1  believe  that  we  should  often 
do  much  injury,  both  to  the  digestive  organs  and  to  the  system 
at  large,  by  neglecting  duly  to  appreciate  those  changes  which 
demand,  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  that  he  pursue  a  totally 
different  line  of  acting  from  what  would  be  proper  and  requisite 
under  mere  indigestion  without  inflammatory  verging;  and  where 
we  have  much  of  topical  tenderness  united  with  febrile  excitement, 
leeches  or  cupping,  nitrate  of  potass,  tartarized  antimony,  and 
ammonia,  with\or  without  saturation,  and  colchicum,  will  be 
found  medicines  much  more  applicable  to  the  existing  slate  of 
things  than  those  of  a  more  stimulant  or  tonic  class ;  which  last, 
as  I  have  above  remarked,  in  reference  to  galvanism  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  if  not  proper,  are  very  improper. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


The  diseases  to  which  persons  are  subjected  whose  employ¬ 
ments  compel  them  to  powerful  exertion  of  the  muscles,  are 
rupture,  aneurisms  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  bleedings  from 
the  nose  and  lungs,  aceration  of  the  muscles,  and  not  unfrequently 
such  injuries  of  the  spine  as  to  produce  deformity  and  incontinence 
of  urine.  Of  all  this  array  of  evils,-  rupture  or  hernia,  as  medi¬ 
cal  men  term  it,  is  the  most  frequent.  -M.  Patissier  mentions 
that  the  London  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  Ruptures  received 
between  April  1807,  and  October  1803,  5,387  individuals,  of 
whom  760  only  were  women.  From  the  very  general  adoption 
of  the  steam  engine  in  this  country  for  the  execution  of  all  labo¬ 
rious  w  ork,  the  sources  of  these  accidents  and  diseases  are  daily 
diminishing.  The  bakers  and  grocers'  itch  are  instances 
of  local  diseases  arising  from  dough,  sugar,  &c.  y  but  we  are 
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not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  origin  to  speak  decisively 
on  this  point.  Wine-pressers,  brewers,  and  persons  who  expose 
themselves  incautiously  to  fermenting  liquors,  become  sometimes 
completely  asphyxiated  (apparent  death)  by  imprudent  exposure 
to  the  evolving  gases.  These,  however,  are  rare  occurrences. 
The  diseases  which  are  produced  by  the  mechanical  irritation 
of  fine  powders  are  numerous.  The  artisans  who  suffer  from  this 
cause  are,  sawyers,  millers,  starch-makers,  flax  dressers,  horn  and 
pearl  button-makers,  needle,  edge-tool,  and  gun-barrel  grind¬ 
ers,  iron  and  brass  filers,  &c.  These  are  the  principal  labourers 
included  in  this  order,  but  they  are  affected  by  their  oc¬ 
cupations  in  various  degrees.  That  some  owe  their  complaints, 
and  too  frequently  their  deaths,  to  their  employments,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  question  ;  and  of  these,  sawyers  and  millers, 
iron  and  brass  filers,  suffer  the  least.  Then  come  horn  and  pearl 
button-makers,  and  among  the  grinders  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  are  the  most  afflicted.  They  are  all  short-lived;  the 
diseases  to  which  these  workmen  are  subjected  are  entirely  such 
as  affect  the  air  passages  ;  indeed  we  say  the  disease,  there  being 
scarcely  any  other  than  that,  to  which  the  accuracy  of  modern 
physicians  has  given  the  name  of  chroyiic  bronchitis .  It  is 
known  among  the  grinders  under  various  names,  a  “pointers* 
cough,”  “grinders’  rot,”  &c.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
symptoms  or  progress  of  the  complaint,  when  it  has  once  com¬ 
menced  ;  but  knowing  the  cause,  we  feel  somewhat  surprised 
that  it  does  not  attack  them  sooner.  It  is  true  that  few 
of  these  mechanics  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  ;  but  till  the  last  years  of  this  short  life,  they  are 
seldom  inconvenienced  in  any  material  degree.  This,  at  least, 
is  correct  of  the  grinders,  but  in  the  horn  and  pearl  button-makers 
it  frequently  affects  them  early,  lasts  for  many  years,  and,  finally, 
assumes  rather  the  character  of  asthma  than  consumption.  All 
these  workers  frequently  take  emetics,and  they  prove  serviceable 
to  them.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  Editor  of  the  “  Oracle  of 
Health ”  has  found  considerable  advantage  from  the  use  of  eme¬ 
tics.  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  also  another  disease  to  which 
these  workers  are  liable,  and  which  must  be  removed  by  the 
ordinary  remedies  in  opthalmic  complaints. — 1 This  subject  will  be 
continued  in  our  next  number. 


CAUSES  OF  APOPLEXY. 


In  apoplexy  produced  by  stomach  irritations,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire,  ought  emetics  to  be  taken!  These  I  certainly  would 
not,  in  all  cases  absolutely  forbid  ;  hut  the  agitation  of  the  frame, 
which  the  process  of  vomiting  implies — the  primary  collapse,  as 
it  were,  and  subsequent  reaction,  should  make  us  pause  before 
we  set  indiscriminately  about  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  this  way.  Would  it  not  be  right  that  the  stomach 
pump  were  made,  in  equivocal  cases,  a  substitute  for  emetic 
operation !  I  am  led  to  this  query,  partly  from  having  seen  it 
employed  in  a  recent  case  of  apoplexy,  which  I  attended  with 
Mr.  Headland,  of  Featherstone-buildings,  and  in  which  we  both 
of  us  conceived  the  possibility  that  poison  had  been  swallowed. 
This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  ;  but  I  verily  believe  our  patient 
profited  by  our  surmise,  inasmuch  as  the  discharge  of  the  sto¬ 
mach's  contents  in  this  way  seemed  to  be  beneficial,  and  most 
certainly  was  not  injurious.  The  case  has  done  well. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  persons  having  recovered 
from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  ought  ever  after  to  be  careful  how 
they  wantonly  try  their  digestive  powers  -but  even  here  it  is 
not  by  starvation  and  ultra-low  living  that  the  recurrence  is  to 
be  guarded  against.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  these  plans  often 
prove  destructive  of  their  own  design  ;  and  that  too  little  nutri¬ 
tion  is  next  door  to  being  as  bad  as  too  much.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  under  the  head  of  consumption,  I  adduced  an  instance 
of  blood  gushing  from  the  nose,  at  the  very  utmost. point  of  re¬ 
strictive  forbearance:  and  if  haemorrhage  of  the  brain  occur  after 
very  low  living,  or  after  repeated  blood-letting,  we  are  not  at 
all  times  to  conclude  that  it  would  not  have  taken  place  had  we 


carried  our  starvation  to  a  greater  stretch,  or  depleted  still  more. 
In  watching  against  the  repetition  of  apopleptic  attacks,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  preserve  the  bowels  in  a  free  state;  and 
should  there  be,  as  there  often  is,  a  tendency  to  piles,  these 
should  rather  be  encouraged  than  repressed,  or,  at  any  rate,  their 
precipitate  arrest  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  The  ancients  were 
in  the  custom  of  considering  the  piles  as  salutary  ;  but  they  can 
only,  in  truth,  be  regarded  so  where  they  prove  vicarious,  as  it 
were,  of  head  disorder :  and  they  often  are  thus  vicarious,  espe¬ 
cially  in  gouty  habits.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  its  being 
rather  desirable  than  not  to  keep  up  the  haemorroidal  irritation, 
the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  which  is  nearly  a  similar  pre¬ 
paration  with  the  beaume  de  vie  of  the  French,  may  be  employed 
occasionally  with  much  advantage. 

In  the  institution  and  enforcement  of  all  preventive  plans  and 
precepts,  the  great  points  should  be  aimed  at  of  at  once  inducing 
sufficient  caution,  without  awakening  undue  alarm.  Nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  bring  about  brain  disorder  than  a  constant 
impression  on  the  mind  that  such  disorder  awaits  us  ;  and  too  much 
precision  in  dietetic  and  medicinal  ordinations  has  a  tendency 
to  engender  this  feeling. — Dr.  Uwins. 


TREATMENT  OF  HOOPING  COUGH. 

Change  of  air  is  almost  a  specific  in  hooping-cough,  when 
the  violence  of  the  malady  begins  to  abate ;  and  although  the 
regulation  of  temperature  may  justly  be  esteemed  important  when 
the  lungs,  or  their  investments,  or  their  appendages,  have  come 
to  be  unequivocally  engaged,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a 
change  from  floor  to  floor,  or  from  room  to  room,  may  prove 
highly  beneficial  in  some  cases,  and  under  certain  restrictions, 
even  while  the  violence  of  the  cough  shall  be  present ;  and  this 
I  think  particularly  also  the  case,  when  the  tendency  shall  be  to 
convulsive  irritation:  and  always  let  it  be  the  care  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  to  send  away  the  crowds  of  sympathetic  females  that 
shall  be  surrounding  the  little  patients,  and  rendering  the  air  of 
the  nursery  unfit  even  for  a  healthy  child  to  respire  in. 


OF  THE  MEMBRANE  FORMED  INSIDE  THE 
WINDPIPE  IN  CROUP. 

The  membrane  which  is  thrown  out  on  the  infernal  surface  of 
the  wind-pipe,  and  in  part  produces  the  suffocation  of  croup,  is 
a  proof  that  the  blood  (ff  a  croupal  subject  possesses  a  great  deal 
of  the  coagulating  principle  ;  and  hence,  probably,  we  may,  in 
some  measure,  explain  the  great  utility  of  frequently  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  in  this  complaint— a  medicine  which,  as  beau¬ 
tifully  explained  by  Dr.  Farre,  possesses  remarkably  the  power 
of  breaking  down  the  crasis  of  the  blood.  It  must  be  administered, 
to  be  effectual,  in  two-grain  doses,  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till 
the  croupal  impulse  gives  way. 


OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  THAT  OUGHT 
TO  BE  TAKEN  AT  DIFFERENT  MEALS. 


Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  establish  a  rule  of 
weight  and  measure  on  such  occasions.  Individuals  differ  from 
each  other  so  widely  in  their  capacities  for  food,  (hat  to  attempt 
the  construction  of  a  universal  standard  would  be  little  less 
absurd  than  the  practice  ot  the  philosophical  tailors  of  Laputa, 
who,  the  readers  of  the  “  Oracle''1  will  remember,  wrought  by 
mathematical  calculation,  and  entertained  a  supreme  contempt 
for  those  humble  and  illiterate  fashioners  who  went  to  work  by 
measuring  the  person  of  their  customers  ;  but  Gulliver  tells  us 
that  the  worst  clothes  he  ever  wore  were  constructed  on  abstract 
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principles.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  be  able  to  fix 
the  proportion  of  food  which  it  may  be  proper  for  an  invalid  to 
takel  By  desiring  the  patient  to  attend  carefully  when  the  relish 
given  by  the  appetite  ceases ;  a  single  mouthful  after  this,  op¬ 
presses  a  weak  stomach.  If  he  eats  slowly,  and  carefully  at¬ 
tends  to  this  feeling,  he  will  never  overload  his  stomach  ;  but, 
that  such  indication  may  not  deceive  him,  let  him  remember  to 
eat  slowly  and  to  masticate  thoroughly.  This  is  an  important 
condition ;  for  when  we  eat  too  fast,  we  introduce  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach  than  the  gastric  juice  can  at 
once  combine  with;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  ap¬ 
petite  may  continue  after  the  stomach  has  received  more  than  it 
can  digest. 


The  Oracle  of  Health. 


LONDON,  DECEMBER  10,  1834. 


Nature  has  so  wisely  ordained  things,  that  every 
situation  and  condition  of  life  has  its  attendant  evils,  as 
well  as  benefits— wisely,  we  say,  because  it  is  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers,  that  these  very  evils  to  which 
we  are  all  at  some  period  subjected,  enhances  our  pleasures. 
“  Variety,”  says  M.  Genlis,  a  celebrated  French  authoress, 
“  is  the  true  source  of  all  earthly  enjoyments.”  Although 
not  going  the  same  length  with  this  writer,  yet  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation.  Nature 
appears  to  have  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  an  equality,  as 
the  old  philosophers  observe  she  had  of  a  vacuum.  No 
two  faces,  and  no  two  leaves  of  a  tree,  resemble  each  other  ; 
and  even  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  been  compared 
by  Pope  to  a  watch,  of  which  he  has  observed — 

e(  None  goes  just  aright,  yet  each  believes  his  own.” 

44  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,”  said  the  philoso¬ 
pher  to  the  prince ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  royal  road  to 
health  :  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  suffer  from  the  pangs  of 
disease,  and  their  diseases  are  undoubtedly  aggravated  by 
tneir  artificial  mode  of  living.  If  mankind  lived  according 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  we  should  hear  very  little  of  that 
long  catalogue  of  maladies  which  we  find  recorded  in  our 
medical  nosologies.  The  variety  of  made-dishes,  highly 
seasoned  food,  and  stimulating  liquors,  in  which  the  opu¬ 
lent  indulge,  produces  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  human 
frame,  and  creates  a  susceptibility  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
which  the  hard-working  mechanic  is  never  subject  to. 
Indigestion  is  the  natural  result  of  this  artificial  mode  of 
living,  with  its  numerous  train  of  maladies,  flatulency, 
heartburn,  nervous  debility,  &c.  The  poor  are  also 
afflicted  with  complaints  from  which  the  rich  enjoy  an 
immunity:  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  air, 
bad  food,  and  suffer  from  irregularity  in  taking  their 
meals,  and  from  a  deficiency  of  exercise.  Thus  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  in  all  conditions  of  life  medicine  is  actually 
♦  indispensable.  The  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
advice  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
thousands  have  not  the  means  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  equally  useful,  though  more  humble  pretensions  of  the 
apothecary.  This  being  the  case,  a  necessity  is  created 
for  the  use  of  physic,  and  this  is  one  secret  of  the  great 
sale  which  some  patent  medicines  have  obtained  in  this 


country.  Opposed  as  we  have  been  on  principle  to  all 
such  medicines,  our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
expressed  our  determination  not  to  advocate  any 
sold  as  patent,  unless  we  felt  convinced,  after  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  correct  analysis  of  that  com¬ 
pound,  that  it  was  calculated  to  do  good.  In  France 
no  patent  medicine  can  be  sold  unless  it  is  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  proper  authorities  for  examination  ;  and  if 
approved  of  by  them,  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  This  is 
the  only  effectual  way  of  preventing  the  sale  of  injurious 
medicines,  for  the  poor  people  who  buy  them  have  no 
power  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of  the  medicine 
which  they  swallow,  unless  by  the  effect  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  constitution.  If  the  deleterious  compound 
sold  under  the  name  of  the  44  Hygeist”  Pill,  which  is 
composed  principally  of  gamboge  and  aloes,  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  test ,  it  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
be  sold,  as  any  man  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  drugs  would  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  use  of  such  a  medicine.  France,  in  this 
matter,  has  set  us  a  good  example,  and  we  hope  ere  long 
to  see  it  followed  strictly  in  this  country. 

We  feel  proud  of  being  the  first  society  of  medical  men 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  erect  the  standard  of  anti¬ 
quackery  in  Great  Britain,  and  our  humble  effort  in  so 
good  a  cause  has  nobly  been  responded  to  by  the  Society 
whose  interests  we  now  feel  it  our  duty  to  advocate.  We 
feel  conscious  in  our  own  minds  that  the  medical  Gentle- 
men,  all  men  of  high  standing  and  character,  who  are 
connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health, 
are  actuated  by  only  one  motive,  viz.,  the  protection  of 
all  classes,  but  more  particularly  the  poor  and  labour¬ 
ing  part  of  the  community,  from  injurious  patent  me¬ 
dicines.  In  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ob¬ 
ject,  they  feel  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  so  well 
effected  as  by  meeting  the  quacks  on  their  own  ground, 
and  establishing  a  safe  and  efficacious  medicine  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  consult  a  physician 
or  apothecary,  and  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  use  of  patent  drugs.  They  feel  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  this  course  will  lay  them  open  to  suspicion,  and 
give  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  some  semblance  of  plausi¬ 
bility  ;  but,  conscious  of  the  pure  motive  by  which  they  are 
influenced,  they  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  principles.  With  feelings  of  pleasure  do  we  unite 
with  them  in  the  common  cause.  Knowing  what 
the  composition  of  their  medicine  is,  we  can  conscienti¬ 
ously  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public :  it  is 
compounded  on  the  principle  so  lucidly  explained  by  the 
great  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  that  disease  arises  in  almost  every  instance  from 
a  defective  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  We  pledge 
ourselves  that  these  medicines,  which  to  distinguish  from 
the  injurious  compound  of  the  44  Hygeist’s”  College,  are 
called  44  Harvey’s  Medicines,”  contain  no  deleterious 
or  drastic  ingredient,  and  that  when  an  aperient  medici 
nal  is  necessary,  the  Public  cannot  have  recourse  to  a  Pill 
which  will  be  so  effectual  as  the  one  to  be  had  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  agents  appointed  by  them  for  the  sale  of  their 
ANTI-DR  ASTic  medicines.  Let  every  individual  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  unprincipled  Quackery  of  the44  Hygeists”  co- 
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operate  with  us  in  the  great  work  of  medical  reformation. 
We  have  made  an  attempt  to  drive  out  of  the  field  medicines 
which  act  as  poisons  on  the  human  frame,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  man,  who  values  his  own  health,  and  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  beings,  to  assist  us  in  accomplishing  this 
object.  We  feel  convinced  that  unless  we  were  to  recom¬ 
mend  other  medicines  as  a  substitute,  the  injurious  gamboge 
nostrum,  before  alluded  to,  would  still  be  swallowed.  This 
difficulty  we  think  we  have  obviated,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  whether  favourable,  or  unfavourable, 
the  consciousness  of  having  acted  in  a  way  most  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  our  fellow  subjects,  will  always  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  any  trouble  and  an¬ 
noyance  to  which  the  Gentlemen  who  conduct  this  Journal 
may  be  subjected. 


CONSUMMATE  QUACKERY. 

About  1782,  there  appeared  in  London  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  physicians  of  modern  times,  of  the  name  of  Graham. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  in  a  bombastic  style,  and 
possessed  a  great  fluency  of  elocution.  He  opened  a  mansion  in 
Pall  Mall,  which  he  called  the  Temple  of  Health!”  The 
front  was  ornamented  with  an  enormous  gilt  sun,  a  statue  of 
Hygeia,  and  other  attractive  emblems  ;  and  the  suite  of  rooms, 
in  the  interior,  was  superbly  furnished,  and  the  walls  decorated 
with  mirrors,  so  as  to  confer  on  the  place  an  effect  like  that  from 
an  enchanted  palace.  Here  he  delivered  lectures  on  health  and 
procreation,  at  the  extravagant  price  of  two  guineas  per  lecture  ; 
and  the  price,  together  with  the  novelty  of  his  subject,  drew  to¬ 
gether  considerable  audiences  of  the  wealthy  and  dissipated. 
He  entertained  a  female  of  beautiful  figure,  whom  he  called  the 
goddess  of  health ;  and  it  was  her  business  to  deliver  a  concluding 
discourse  after  the  doctor  himself  had  delivered  his  lecture. 

As  a  further  means  of  attraction,  Dr.  Graham  hired  two  men  of 
extraordinary  stature,  provided  with  enormous  cocked  hats,  and 
with  shewy  and  bulky  liveries,  whose  business  it  w  as  to  distri¬ 
bute  bills  from  house  to  house  through  the  town.  He  became, 
therefore,  an  object  of  curiosity.  But  as  his  tu'o-guinea  auditors 
were  soon  exhausted,  he  dropped  his  lectures  successively  to  one 
guinea,  half  a-guinea,  five  shillings,  and,  as  he  said,  “  for  the 
benefit  of  all,”  to  half-a-c.rown  ;  and,  when  he  could  no  longer 
draw  at  this  price,  he  exhibited  the  temple  itself  for  one  shilling, 
to  daily  crowds,  for  several  months.  Among  his  furniture  was  a 
celestial  bed,  as  be  called  it,  standing  on  glass  legs,  and  provided 
with  the  richest  hangings.  He  pretended  that  married  couples, 
without  children,  might  have  heirs  by  sleeping  in  this  bed,  for 
which  he  demanded  100/.  per  night;  and,  such  was  the  folly  of 
wealth,  that  persons  of  high  rank  are  said  to  have  acceded  to 
these  terms.  He  also  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  “elixir 
of  life,”  by  taking  of  w  hich  a  person  might  live  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  modestly  demanded  1000/.  for  the  supply  of  it, 
and  more  than  one  noble  person  was  reported  to  have  paid  this 
enormous  sum  to  be  cured  of  folly. 

Having  worn  out  his  character  in  these  various  bare-faced 
projects,  the  indefatigable  doctor  at  length  recommended  earth- 
bathing,  and  undertook  to  sanction  it  by  his  own  practice.  He, 
therefore,  during  one  hour  every  day,  admitted  spectators,  at  first 
at  a  guinea,  and  then  descended,  as  in  the  former  instance,  to  one 
shilling,  to  view  him,  and  the  goddess  of  health,  immersed  naked 
up  to  their  chins  in  the  earth,  the  doctor  having  his  hair  full 
dressed  and  powdered,  and  the  lady’s  head  also  dressed  in  the 
best  fashion  of  the  times.  When  no  money  was  to  be  drained 
from  the  population  of  London,  the  doctor  visited  the  great  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  and  lectured  and  exhibited  in  the  same  manner 
rever  he  could  obtain  permission  of  the  magistrates.  In 
short,  the  charming  goddess  of  health  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim 


to  the  practice  ;  and  the  doctor  retiring  from  public  notice,  died 
in  poor  circumstances  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his 
“elixir  of  life,”  at  the  early  age  of  52.  His  brother  married  the 
celebrated  Mrs  Macauly,  who,  in  consequence,  is  generally  called 
Mrs.  Macauly  Graham  ;  and  his  sister  was  married  to  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Leicester,  the  author  of  a  very  able  treatise  on  insanity. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  the  lady  who  performed  the 
singular  part  of  the  goddess  of  health,  was  Emma,  afterwards 
wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  a  favourite  of  Lord  Nelson 
—  CETERA  DBS U NT. 


MORISON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


I,  the  great  Mr.  Morison,  am  the  extraordinary  son 
of  Alexander  Morison,  Esq.,  of  Bongie,  in  the  county  of 
Banff,  a  family  of  great  affluence  and  respectability,  and 
who  is  the  brother  of  John  Morison,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for 
that  county,  who  cured  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  that 
terrible  disease  called  corns.  It  must  be  known  to  his 
Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family,  and  all  the  Royal  Families  that  exist,  in  all  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  countries  in  the  known  and  un¬ 
known  world,  that  I,  the  great  and  renowned  President 
of  that  most  justly  famed  College  in  the  New  Road; 
studied  for  many  years  at  Glasgow,  but  not  particularly 
directing  my  attention  to  medicine.  I  then  went  to  the 
West  Indies  and  came  home  again,  when  I  met  that 
great,  celebrated,  and  consummate  scholar,  Thomas 
Moat,  Esq.,  who  pronounced  his  readiness  to  join 
me  in  a  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Let 
it  be  known,  that  Ave,  Mr.  Morison  and  Thomas 
Moat,  one  President  and  the  other  Vice  President,  are 
superior  in  knowledge  to  Galen,  Hippocrates,  an  1  all 
quacks  of  a  similar  description,  who  have  kept  the  world 
in  darkness  to  enrich  themselves.  Having  dissected  dogs, 
and  horses,  we  have  found  out  the  nature  of  every  disease, 
and  we  have  also  discovered  a  remedy,  which  will  restore 
all  persons,  young  or  old,  blind  or  lame,  deaf  or  dumb, 
curable  or  incurable.  Our  most  famous  Pill  is  infallible 
in  cephalagias,  paralysis,  paroxysms,  empysemas,  syn¬ 
copes,  and  nasieties,  arising  either  from  plethora  or  a 
cacochyma,  vertiginous,  vapours,  hydrocephalus,  dysen¬ 
teries,  odontalgic,  or  podigaerical  inflammations,  iliac 
passions,  icterical  effusions,  exanthemata,  the  hen-pox, 
and  the  small-pox,  the  ascites,  tympanites,  anasarca,  and 
the  entire  legion  of  lethiferous  distempers.  The  Hygeian 
Piil  causes  ali  complexions  to  laugh  or  smile  at  the  very 
time  of  taking  it;  it  was  seven  years  preparing,  and 
being  completed  secundum  artem ,  by  cohobation,  calci¬ 
nation,  sublimation,  fixation,  circulation,  and  quibblifica- 
tion,  in  balneo  maria  crucible,  it  is  the  only  sovereign 
medicine  in  the  world.  This  is  the  only  nature’s  palla¬ 
dium  :  it  works  ten  thousand  different  ways,  in  order  as 
nature  itself  requires,  for  it  scorns  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  way  of  operation,  so  that  it  effecteth  the  cure 
either  hipnotically,  hydrotically,  cathartically,  hydrogogi- 
cally :  it  muudifies  the  hypostraguin,  wipes  off  obsten- 
sively  those  tenacious,  conglomerated,  sedimental  sordes, 
that  adhere  to  oesophagus  and  viscera ;  extinguishes  all 
supernatural  fermentations  and  ebulations  ;  and,  in  fine, 
annihilates  all  nostrophical,  morbisic  ideas  of  the  whole 
corporeal  frame.  It  has  brought  away  worms  as  long  as 
the  Strand.  In  proof  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  this 
medicinal  Pill,  of  which  his  Majesty  and  his  beloved 
Consort  swallow  50  daily,  we  submit  a  few  cases  to  the 
public : — 
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I,  President  of  the  College  of  Health,  cured  with  my 
pill  Prestor  John’s  Godmother,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
all  the  world,  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
and  Apothecaries’  Company,  of  a  stupendous  carbuncle 
about  the  as  sacrum,  so  that  the  old  lady  really  feared 
the  loss  of  her  huckle  bone. 

T,  President,  was  sent  for  by  Sultan  Gilgon,  despot  of 
Bosnia,  who  was  violently  afflicted  with  spasms.  lie 
came  to  meet  me  300  leagues  in  a  go-cart ;  but  I  gave  him 
fifty  of  the  u  Vegetable”  three  times  daily,  and  I  caused 
him  to  dance  a  saraband,  with  fly-traps  and  somersets. 

I  restored  virility  and  the  comforts  of  generation  to 
above  120  eunuchs,  who  came  over  to  the  College  from 
the  Grand  Seignor’s  Seraglio  ;  and  l  also  caused  a  vinter’s 
widow,  who  had  been  barren  all  her  days,  to  conceive  a 
man-child  without  the  help  of  any  person.  I  cured  like¬ 
wise  the  Duchess  of  Baratnolpho  of  a  cramp  in  her  tongue, 
and  the  Count  de  Rodomoytodo  Correct  of  an  iliac  passion, 
contracted  by  eating  buttered  parsnips. 

I  also  cured  John  Freeling,  who  has  been  confined  20 
years  in  bedlam,  of  insanity,  by  giving  him  forty  thousand 
of  the  never-failing  Pill. 

John  William,  having  dislocated  his  thigh  by  being 
thrown  out  of  a  gig,  was  quickly  cured  by  swallowing  600 
of  the  Vegetable  Pills. 

Leonard  Jones  was  cured  of  a  fracture  of  the  arm  by 
taking  300  boxes  of  my  Pills,  which  have  never  been 
known  to  fail,  even  when  the  bones  have  been  broken  for 
ten  years,  and  which  no  surgeon  could  cure. 

In  order  to  secure  recovery,  I,  Mr.  Morison,  the 
President,  and  I,  Thomas  Moat,  the  Vice-President,  re¬ 
commend  his  Majesty,  and  his  faithful  subjects,  to  swal¬ 
low,  if  they  wish  to  be  cured,  sixty  Pills  every  hour;  and 
if  they  persevere  in  this  practice,  the  office  of  death  will 
become  a  sinecure. 

Witness  our  Hand  and  Seals. 

‘4  God  save  the  King ”  !!!* 


SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  IN  A  DISSECTING 

ROOM. 

Many  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Junker,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  have  frequently 
heard  him  relate  the  following  anecdote  : — 

Being  professor  of  anatomy,  he  once  procured,  for  dissection, 
the  bodies  of  two  criminals  who  had  been  hanged.  The  key  of 
the  dissecting-room  not  being  immediately  at  band,  when  they 
were  brought  home  to  him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  laid  down  in 
an  apartment  w  hich  opened  into  his  bed-chamber.  The  evening 
came,  and  Junker,  according  to  custom,  proceeded  to  resume  his 
literary  labours  before  he  retired  to  rest.  It  w'as  now  near  mid¬ 
night,  and  all  his  family  were  fast  asleep,  when  he  heard  a  rum¬ 
bling  noise  in  his  closet.  Thinking  that,  by  some  mistake,  the 
cat  had  been  shut  up  with  the  dead  bodies,  he  arose,  and  taking 
the  candle,  went  to  see  what  had  happened.  But  what  must  have 
been  his  astonishment,  or  rather  his  panic,  on  perceiving  that 
the  sack,  which  contained  the  two  bodies,  was  rent  through  the 
middle  ?  He  approached  and  found  that  one  of  them  was  gone  ! 

The  doors  and  windows  were  well  secured,  and  that  the  body 
could  have  been  stolen  be  thought  impossible.  He  tremblingly 
looked  round  the  closet,  and  found  the  deud  man  seated  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  Junker  stood  for  a  moment  motionless  ;  the  dead  man 
seemed  to  look  towards  him  ;  he  moved  both  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  but  the  dead  man  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  him.  The 


professor  then  retired,  step  by  step,  with  his  eye  still  fixed  upon 
the  object  of  alarm,  and  holding  the  candle  in  his  hand  until  he 
reached  the  door.  The  dead  man  instantly  started  up,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  A  figure  of  so  hideous  an  appearance,  naked,  and  in 
motion,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  deep  silence  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  every  thing  occurred  to  overwhelm  him  with  confusion. 
He  let  fall  the  only  candle  which  was  burning,  and  all  was  dark¬ 
ness  !  He  made  his  escape  to  his  apartnent,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  bed  ;  thither,  however,  he  was  followed  ;  and  he  soon 
found  .the  dead  man  embracing  his  knees,  and  loudly  Sobbing. 

Repeated  cries  of  “leave  me!  leave  me!”  released  Junker 
from  the  grasp  of  the  dead  man,  who  now  exclaimed,  “Ah,  good 
executioner,  good  exeentioner!  have  mercy  upon  me.” 

Junker  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  what  had  happened,  and 
resumed  his  fortitude.  He  informed  the  re-animated  sufferer  who 
he  really  was,  and  made  a  motion  in  order  to  call  up  some  of  his 
family.  “  You  then  wish  to  destroy  me,”  exclaimed  the  criminal. 
“If  you  call  up  any  one,  my  adventure  will  become  public,  and  I 
shall  be  executed  a  second  time.  In  the  name  of  humanity  1 
implore  you  to  save  my  life.” 

The  physician  struck  a  light,  decorated  his  guest  with  an  old 
night-gown,  and  having  made  him  drink  a  cordial,  requested  to 
know  what  had  brought  him  to  the  gibbet?  “It  would  have 
been  truly  a  singular  exhibition,”  observed  Junker,  “  to  have 
seen  me,  at  that  late  hour,  engaged  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  dead 
man,  decked  out  in  an  old  night-gown.” 

The  poor  wretch  informed  him,  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  but  that,  having  no  great  attachment  to  his  profession,  he 
had  determined  to  desert  ;  that  he  had  entrusted  his  secret  to  a 
kind  of  crimp,  a  fellow  of  no  principle,  who  recommended  him  to 
a  woman  in  whose  house  he  was  to  remain  concealed  ;  that  this 
woman  had  discovered  his  retreat  to  the  officers  of  police,  &c. 

Junker  was  extremely  perplexed  how  to  save  the  poor  man. 
It  was  impossible  to  retain  him  in  his  own  house  ;  and  to  turn 
him  out  of  doors  was  to  expose  him  to  certain  destruction.  He 
resolved  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might 
get  him  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
the  gates,  which  were  strictly  guarded.  To  accomplish  this  point, 
he  dressed  him  in  some  of  his  old  clothes,  covered  him  with  a 
cloak,  and,  at  an  early  hour,  set  out  for  the  country,  with  his 
protegee  behind  him.  On  arriving  at  the  city-gate,  where  he 
was  well  known,  he  said,  in  a  hurried  tone,  that  he  had  been  sent 
for  to  visit  a  sick  person  in  the  suburbs,  who  was  dying.  He 
was  permitted  to  pass.  Having  both  got  into  the  fields,  the  deser¬ 
ter  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  to  whom  he  vowed 
eternal  gratitude  ;  and,  after  receiving  some  pecuniary  assistance, 
departed,  offering  up  prayers  for  his  happiness.  Twelve  years 
after,  Junker,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Amsterdam,  was  accosted 
on  the  exchange  by  a  man  well  dressed,  and  of  the  first  appear¬ 
ance,  who,  he  had  been  informed,  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  of  the  city.  The  merchant,  in  a  polite  tone,  enquired 
whether  he  was  not.  Professor  Junker,  of  Halle  ?  and,  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative, he  requested,  in  an  earnest  manner,  his 
company  to  dinner.  The  professor  consented.  Having  reached 
the  merchant’s  house,  he  was  shown  into  an  elegant  apartment, 
where  he  found  a  beautiful  wife,  and  two  fine  healthy  children  ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  repress  his  astonishment  at  meeting  so 
cordial  a  reception  from  a  family,  with  whom  he  thought  he  was 
totally  unacquainted. 

After  dinner,  the  merchant,  taking  him  into  his  count  ing-room, 
said,  “You  do  not  recollect  me?” — “Not  at.  all.’  “But  I 
well  recollect  you,  and  never  shall  your  features  be  effaced  from 
my  remembrance:  you  are  my  benefactor:  1  am  the  person  who 
came  to  life  in  your  closet,  and  to  whom  you  paid  so  much  atten¬ 
tion.  On  parting  from  you,  I  look  the  road  to  Holland  ;  I  wrote 
a  good  hand  ;  was  tolerably  good  at  accounts;  my  figure  was 
somewhat  interesting,  and  1  soon  obtained  employment  as  a 
merchant’s  clerk.  My  good  conduct,  and  my  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  my  patron,  procured  me  his^ confidence,  and  his  daughter's 
love.  On  his  retiring  from  business  I  succeeded  him,  and  became 
his  son-in-law.  But  for  you,  however,  I  should  not  have  lived 


*  So  say  we. — Editor. 
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to  experience  all  these  enjoyments.  Henceforth,  look  upon  my 
house,  my  fortune,  and  myself,  as  at  your  disposal.’*  Those  who 
possess  the  smallest  portion  of  sensibility  can  easily  represent 
to  themselves  the  feelings  of  Junker. 


ROCHE’S  EMBROCATION. 

Roche’s  embrocation  is  said  to  be  formed  of  olive  oil,  mixed 
with  half  its  quantity  of  the  oil  of  cloves  and  amber. 


POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS. 


The  Norwich  papers  recently  contained  a  distresssing  case  of 
three  persons  having  been  killed  by  eating  poisonous  mushrooms. 
If  persons  are  determined  to  eat  such  dangerous  things,  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  examination  of  a  competent  judge,  it  may  be 
useful  for  them  to  know,  that  if  they  will  pull  an  onion  and  boil 
it  with  them,  the  onion  will  remain  white  if  they  are  genuine,  and 
turn  black  if  they  be  spurious.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
the  true  mushroom  is  seldom  found  in  woods  or  in  the  shade;  it 
grows  chiefly  in  open  pastures,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  fragrant  though  peculiar  odour. 


CAUTION  IN  CASES  OF  CROUP. 


Sometime  since,  I  was  called  to  a  case  of  croup,  which  had 
nearly  subsided,  under  the  use  of  leeches,  with  calomel  and  an¬ 
timony,  previously  to  my  arrival ;  and,  before  the  day  was  out, 
the  child  was  so  apparently  free  from  every  vestige  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  grand-mama  (who  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  dangerous 
person  in  the  nursery,)  gave  it  a  hearty  meal  of  meat  for  supper^ 
in  defiance,  as  she  avowed,  of  the  doctor’s  orders.  In  the  night, 
the  little  patient  had  another  attack,  nearly  as  formidable  as  the 
first ;  the  vessels  and  general  system,  now  weakened  by  previous 
disorder  and  treatment,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  a  second 
edition  so  speedily  of  the  same  process,  and  life  succumbed 
under  this  renewed  attack. — Dr.  Uwins . 


With  thanks  to  our  numerous  kind  correspondents  and  well- 
wishers,  upon  one  subject  we  reply,  once  for  all,  that  no  notice 
whatever  will  be  condescended  to  our  dirty  new  rival,  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  British  public  will  never  endure  a  Journal, 
even  when  given  away,  that  has  robbery  on  its  very  face. 
With  any  honourable  antagonist  we  should  be  proud  to  break 
a  lance  of  fair  argument  in  all  courtesy,  but  this  is  a  recreant 
knight — with  stolen  device — stolen  armour,  and  borrowed 
plumes,  and  should  he  approach  our  castle,  we  w  ill  order  him 
to  be  whipped  with  nettles,  and  thrown  into  the  Moat. 

“X.  Y.  Z.”  will  require  bleeding  if  he  has  a  full  habit  and  a  full 
pulse.  The  following  formula  will  afford  relief; — 

Extract  of  colchicum,  1  drachm. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  1  drachm. 

Pulv.  ipecac,  grains  10. 

Syrup  sufficient  to  make  into  a  mass,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  30  pills,  and  take  2  three  times  daily.  If  this  does 
not  relieve  the  symptoms,  X.  Y«  Z.  had  belter  call  at  our 
Chambers. 

“  Adolescentia.”  We  have  directed  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Phrenology,  and  we  firmly  believe  in  its  fundamental 
doctrines.  It  is  based  on  the  science  of  Physiology  and  Patho¬ 
logy,  and  many  of  the  first  anatomists  in  this  country  and  France 
are  ranked  among  its  advocates.  No  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
mind  of  a  child  by  an  examination  of  the  cranium,  the  brain  is 
not  developed,  and  of  course  the  mental  faculties  are  in  a  state 


of  dormancy  ;  in  fact,  the  bones  of  the  head  are  not  fully  ossified 
until  the  person  is  nearly  twenty  years  of  age.  A  Phrenologist 
would  not  be  able  to  determine,  by  examining  the  head  of  a  child, 
what  will  be  the  mental  manifestations  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  because  the  mind,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  organs  of  the  brain,  is  materially  modified  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  circumstances  ;  but  a  practised  Phrenologist  might 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  child  will  be  generally  clever,  passion¬ 
ate,  or  the  reverse;  but  lie  could  not  answer  any  question  as  to 
the  particular  direction  the  child’s  mind  may  take  when  arrived 
at  an  age  in  which  the  mind  is  properly  expanded.  We  may 
possibly  recur  to  this  interesting  subject  in  a  future  number. 

“  A.  F.  a  female  Subscriber.” 

Infusion  of  senna,  4  oz. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  2  drachms. 

Mint  water,  2  oz. 

Mix  and  take  two  table-spoonsful  twice  daily.  If  not  better,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  see  us.  The  daughter  will  outgrow 
the  complaint ;  she  must  regulate  her  bowels  by  the  use  of  a 
mild  and  safe  aperient  medicine. 

“  Thomas  Day.”  We  could  not  pretend  to  say  what  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is,  unless  we  were  allowed  to  examine  the  patient 
personally.  If  he  will  call  at  our  Rooms,  we  will  do  our  best  for 
him. 

“  D.  B.  M.’s”  costive  habit  of  body  would  be  cured  by  the  use 
of  some  pills  that  she  could  procure  by  sending  to  our  Consulting 
Rooms  either  Sunday  morning  or  Monday  evening. 

“  W.  E.  G”  She  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  what  medicine 
she  lakes  under  her  circumstances.  Let  her  take  five  grains  of 
rhubarb,  and  eight  of  calcined  magnesia,  mixed  in  mint  water, 
three  times  daily.  The  following  draught  taken  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  would  prove  of  essential  benefit: — 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  1|  oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  8  grains.  Mix. 

“  Opifex”  will  find  40  drops  of  the  liquor  potassse,  taken  in 
a  little  water,  three  times  a  day,  relieve  him.  Write  again  if  not 
better. 

“  Thomas  Biloe.”  The  medicine  he  alludes  to  would  not 
benefit  the  child. 

<c  G.F.”  is  thanked  for  his  article,  which  we  should  have  felt 
pleasure  in  inserting  had  we  not  published,  in  one  of  our  earlier 
numbers,  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,in  which  the  same  remedies 
are  recommended. 

“II.  A.  M.”  We  know  nothing  of  the  composition  of  the 
medicine  alluded  to,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  curing  indigestion  in  all  its  forms  and  stages.  The 
surmise  in  the  postscript  is  most  probably  correct.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  will  never  err  by  following  strictly  the  valable  rules 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

“Amicus”  is  thanked— it  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place,  feel  proud  of,  and  grateful  for  the  many 
offers  of  encouragement  ot  their  undertaking  to  substitute  a  good 
fora  bad  medicine,  received  in  consequence  of  the  notice  in  this 
Journal.  Any  case  submitted  to  them  will  receive  every  attention, 
and  proper  remedies  either  ordered  or  sent;  they  beg,  however, 
that  all  communications  may  be  post-paid  :  they  would  willingly 
pay  postage,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  receiving 
unpaid  letters  would  lay  them  open  to  idle  intrusion. 


Part  1  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publish  er’s ,  with  an  hidex , 
fyc. — Price  6d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  No  26,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  corner  of  Lyon's 
Inn  Gateway,  every  Monday  evening  from  seven  to  nine,  and.  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven.  Consultation  Fee,  2.v.  Advice  sent  in  a 
private  letter,  2s.  6d.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus,  for  a 
trifling  sum .  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  (he  observation  of  any  person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as 
usual ,  gratis 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CASE  IN  WHICH  A  STICK  WAS  FOUND,  AFTER  DEATH,  IN  THE  HEART 

OF  A  BOY. 


The  following  account  we  should  deem  incredible,  had  it  not 
appeared  in  the  respectable  columns  of  the  “  Medical  Ga¬ 
zette.” 

"  On  Saturday  evening,  January  19,  1833,”  says  Mr.  Davis,  “  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  William  Mills,  aged  ten,  living  at 
Houghton,  two  miles  from  Upton.  When  I  arrived,  his  parents 
informed  me  that  their  son  had  shot  himself  with  a  gun  made  out 
of  the  handle  of  a  telescope  toasting  fork.  To  form  the  breech 
of  the  gun,  he  had  driven  a  plug  of  wood,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  into  the  handle  of  the  fork.  The  touch-hole  of  the  gun 
was  made  after  the  discharge  of  powder  had  been  deposited  in 
the  hollow  part  of  the  handle;  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  gunpowder  exploded,  it  fired  the  artificial  breech,  or  piece  of 
stick,  from  the  barrel  part  of  the  gun,  with  such  violence  that  it 
entered  the  chest  ol  the  boy  on  the  right  side,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs,  and  disappeared.  Immediately  after  the  accident 
the  boy  walked  home,  a  distance  of  about  forty  yards.  By  the 
time  I  saw  him  he  had  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and 
VOL.  I.  tJ-  Shackell,  Wine  Office  Court.] 


appeared  very  faint.  When  I  turned  him  on  his  right  side,  a 
stream  of  venous  blood  issued  from  the  orifice  through  which 
the  stick  entered  the  chest.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  any 
degree  of  re-action  took  place.  He  made  no  complaint  of  pain. 
For  the  last  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  accident  he  appeared 
to  be  recovering,  and  once  during  that  time  walked  into  his 
garden  and  back,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  yards ;  and  whilst 
there  he  amused  himself  with  his  flowers,  and  even  stirred  the 
mould.  He  always  said  he  was  well,  and  appeared  even  merry. 
There  was  no  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  excepting 
that  his  eyes  were  rather  too  bright.  After  the  first  fortnight  he 
became  visibly  emaciated,  and  had  frequent  rigors,  which  were 
always  followed  by  faintness  The  pulse  was  very  quick.  There 
was  no  cough  nor  spitting  of  blood.  The  secretions  were  healthy. 
He  had  no  pain  throughout  his  illness.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
February,  exactly  five  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  accident  oc¬ 
curred.  When  the  chest  was  opened,  the  stick,  as  represented 
in  the  above  Engraving,  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart!” 
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LIFE  PROLONGED  BY  CIVILISATION. 

If  we  collect  England,  Germany,  and  France,  in  one  group, 
we  find  that  the  average  term  of  mortality,  which  in  that  great 
and  populous  region,  was  formerly  one  in  thirty  annually,  is  not 
at  present  more  than  one  in* thirty-eight.  This  difference  reduces 
the  number  of  deaths,  throughout  these  countries,  from  1,900,000 
to  less  than  1,200.000  persons  ;  and  700,000  lives,  or  one  in 
eighty-three,  owe  their  preservation  to  the  social  ameliorations 
effected  in  the  three  countries  of  Western  Europe,  whose  efforts 
to  attain  this  object  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  life  of  man  is  not  only  embellished  in  its  course  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization,  but  is  extended  by  it  and  rendered  less 
doubtful.  The  effects  of  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition 
are,  to  restrain  and  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  population  the 
annual  number  of  births,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  number 
of  deaths ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  births,  equalled 
or  even  exceeded  by  that  of  deaths,  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  a 
state  of  barbarism. 


TREATMENT  OF  ANIMAL  POISONS. 


The  Was])  and  the  Hornet.  —  The  sting  of  the  wasp  and  the 
hornet  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  very  great  pain  and  severe 
inflammation.  The  best  application  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
those  stings,  is  composed  of  one  drachm  of  opium  rubbed  down 
in  an  ounce  of  oil ;  put  some  of  this  on  lint,  and  lay  it  over  the 
wound,  occasionally  changing  it ;  at  the  same  time  you  should 
keep  the  bowels  open  by  the  use  of  aperient  medicines.  The 
poison  communicated  by 

The  Bite  of  the  Viper  not  unfrequently  proves  destructive  to 
life  ;  it  has  a  nervous  and  arterial  influence.  A  gentleman 
(says  Sir  A.  Cooper)  who  was  once  in  company  with  me  on  a 
shooting  excursion,  upon  seeing  a  viper  on  the  side  of  the  bank, 
struck  it  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun,  and  supposing  that  he  had 
killed  it,  put  his  hand  towards  it,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  up ; 
the  reptile,  however,  was  not  dead,  but  had  merely  formed  itself 
into  a  coil,  and  sprang  upon  the  gentleman’s  finger;  he  instant¬ 
ly  sucked  the  wound,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  tongue  became 
paralyzed  ;  and  for  a  time  the  faculty  of  speech  was  entirely  lost; 
this  clearly  shows  that  the  poison  of  the  viper  has  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  nerves  ;  and  that  it  affects  the  vascular  system 
is  also  equally  evident,  for,  in  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  finger  was  very  grea%  and  extended  up  the  arm 
even  to  the  shoulder ;  by  taking  aperient  medicines,  and  the 
application  of  poultices,  this  gentleman  ultimately  recovered. — • 
There  was  a  man  sometime  since  admitted  into  Guy’s  Hospital 
in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  viper ;  the  power  of  speech  in 
this  patient  had  but  imperfectly  returned,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
months  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  WThen  I  was  formerly 
trying  some  experiments  in  comparative  anatomy,  I  was  anxious 
to  see  what  effects  were  produced  upon  living  structure  by  the 
poison  of  vipers  ;  and,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  l  confined  a 
rabbit  and  viper  together,  and,  by  irritating  the  viper,  induced  it 
to  bile  the  ear  of  the  rabbit :  the  wounded  ear  soon  began  to 
droop,  as  did  also  the  other  ear  shortly  afterwards:  the  animal 
was  soon  seized  with  convulsive  motions,  which  were  quickly 
followed  by  death.  Upon  dissection,  the  part  which  had  been 
bitten  was  quite  black,  and  the  cellular  tissue  on  that  side  of  the 
animal  where  the  wound  had  been  given,  after  the  skin  had  been 
stripped  off,  appeared  to  have  been  discoloured  by  extravasated 
blood.  A  rattle-snake,  that  was  confined  in  a  cage  some  time 
since,  bit  a  man  in  the  finger  ;  the  patient  was  attended  by  Sir 
Everard  Home ;  the  inflammation  rapidly  extended  up  the  arm, 
and  to  several  parts  of  the  body  ;  abscesses  were  produced,  and 
after  languishing  several  days  in  great  suffering  the  patient 
died. 

Treatment  of  the  Bite  o  f  Vipers. — I  will  tell  you  (says  Sir  A. 
Cooper)  what  I  once  did  for  myself,  when  I  met  with  an  accident 


of  this  kind,  whilst  trying  the  experiments  to  which  I  have  just 
now  alluded.  Among  others  I  was  in  the , habit  of  freezing  rep¬ 
tiles  :  you  all  know  that  a  frog  may  be  frozen  so  completely,  that, 
by  slightly  pulling  the  legs,  the  joints  will  crackle  and  break  ; 
yet,  by  the  application  of  gentle  and  well  regulated  heat,  the 
muscles  of  the  animal,  upon  the  melting  of  the  blood,  will  begin 
to  tremble,  and  soon  regain  their  natural  functions  ;  and  a  few 
minutes  after  having  been  apparently  dead,  and  converted  into  a 
solid  piece  of  ice,  the  animal  will  be  seen  hopping  about  the 
room. — Vipers  also  may  be  frozen,  and  will  regain  their  actions 
in  a  similar  manner.  On  one  occasion,  after  having  taken  a 
frozen  viper  out  of  the  freezing  mixture,  and  not  suspecting  that 
it  had  so  quickly  regained  its  natural  state,  I  was  bitten  by  it  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  ;  this  happened  one  evening  at  lecture  :  and 
the  late  Mr.  Fox,  the  dentist,  who  was  present,  and  at  that  period 
a  pupil  of  mine,  at  my  desire,  immediately  excised  the  wound  by 
means  of  a  lancet,  and  I  applied  a  bandage  tightly  round  the 
wrist  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  absorption,  in  case  any  of 
the  poison  had  remained.  This  treatment  completely  succeeded, 
and  not  a  single  bad  symptom  followed  the  injury.  This  is  the 
plan,  then,  that  I  always  advise  you  to  pursue  in  cases  of  this 
kind :  cut  out  the  part  which  has  been  stung,  and  apply  a  ligature 
above  the  wound,  if  the  situation  will  admit  of  it,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  absorption. 


HEMLOCK  AND  TOBACCO. 


One  of  the  vegetable  poisons  is  hemlock.  1  have  not  seen  any 
instance  of  its  proving  destructive  to  life  ;  the  common  effects 
which  it  produces  are  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  very  severe  pain 
in  the  head.  The  effects  of  this  poison  are  known  rather  from 
history  than  from  any  recent  observations  which  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  it.  The  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  to 
death,  by  this  poison,  persons  who  had  forfeited,  their  lives  to 
their  country  ;  and  it  was  by  this  poison,  as  most  of  you  are 
aware,  that  Socrates  w  as  destroyed.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
accounts  which  history  has  transmitted  to  us,  that  Socrates  suffer¬ 
ed  much  in  his  last  moments,  since  we  are  told  that,  during  the 
time  he  was  drinking  the  hemlock,  he  said  that  a  cock  should  be 
sacrificed  to  Esculapius  for  the  ease  with  which  he  departed  life. 
Tobacco  is  a  highly  poisonous  substance,  though  it  is  rarely  given 
in  such  quantities  as  to  prove  destructive  to  existence.  I  have 
known  it,  however,  destroy  life,  both  when  used  as  an  injection 
and  when  applied  externally.  I  witnessed  an  instauce  of  this 
some  years  ago  in  an  hospital,  in  a  young  woman  who  had  stran¬ 
gulated  hernia.  A  drachm  of  tobacco  in  a  pint  of  warm  water 
was  injected  into  the  intestines,  to  assist  in  diminishing  the  stran¬ 
gulation.  There  were  no  previous  symptoms  which  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  patient  was  near  her  dissolution,  but  soon  after 
the  injection  was  administered  she  became  exceedingly  depressed, 
a  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  body,  she  had  a  cold  perspira¬ 
tion,  vomiting  increased  to  a  great  degree  ;  soon  after  she  became 
insensible,  and  in  that  state  died.  This  was  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  she  had  taken  the  tobacco  enemata. 
Where  the  constitution  is  delicate  and  weakly,  even  a  drachm  of 
tobacco  used  in  an  injection  will  sometimes  prove  destructive  to 
life. 

I  will  mention  another  circumstance  respecting  the  external 
application  of  tobacco.  The  mother  of  a  boy,  who  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tinea  capitis,  having  heard  that  tobacco  was  the  best 
remedy  for  this  complaint,  went  to  a  tobacco  dealer  and  bought 
some  tobacco  juice,  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  is  prepared  in 
the  following  way: — 

A  quantity  of  moist  tobacco  is  placed  between  two  rollers,  and 
very  strongly  pressed,  so  that  the  juice  exudes ;  and,  in  this 
way,  an  extract  of  tobacco  is  produced  of  the  very  strongest  kind. 
It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects,  aud  it  is  also 
employed  in  eruptive  complaints  of  sheep  and  other  animals. 

The  woman  put  this  preparation  on  the  head  of  the  boy,  at  one 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  very  soon  after  he  became  pale,  and 
exceedingly  sick.  Feeling  that  purging  was  coming  on,  lie  went 
to  a  necessary  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  he  staid  so  long 
that  his  mother  went  to  look  after  him,  and  found  him  with  his 
clothes  unbuttoned,  sitting  in  an  almost  insensible  state,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  He  had  had  a  copious  evacuation 
into  his  clothes  ;  he  was  carried  up  stairs,  put  to  bed,  and  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  he  died.  A  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood 
hearing  of  these  circumstances,  communicated  them  to  me.  I 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  body,  but  did  not  find 
any  appearance  of  disease.  There  was  a  little  effusion  of  fluid 
between  the  scalp  and  the  bone,  but  none  in  the  membranes  or 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  If  tobacco  be  introduced  in  any  quantity 
into  the  stomach  ofanimals,  it  kills  them  very  quickly,  by  putting 
a  stop  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  oil  produced  from  tobacco, 
by  burning  it,  is  highly  poisonous  ;  it  destroys  if  administered  in 
very  small  quantities.  With  regard  to  its  introduction  by 
smoking,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  death  produced  by 
it  in  this  way. — Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures. 


AVERAGE  DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

Nothing  is  more  proverbially  uncertain  than  the  duration  of 
human  life,  when  the  maxim  is  applied  to  an  individual  ;  yet 
there  are  few  things  less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  the  average 
duration  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.  The  number  of  deaths 
happening  amongst  persons  of  our  own  acquaintance  is  fre¬ 
quently  different  in  different  years  ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
event  that  this  number  shall  be  double,  treble,  or  even  many 
times  larger  in  one  year  than  in  the  next  succeeding.  If  we 
consider  larger  societies  of  individuals,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  or  small  town,  the  number  of  deaths  is  more  uniform; 
and  in  still  larger  bodies,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom, 
the  uniformity  is  such,  that  the  excess  of  deaths  in  any  year 
above  the  average  number  sseldom  exceeds  a  small  fractional 
part  of  the  whole.  In  the  two  periods,  each  of  fifteen  years,  be¬ 
ginning  at  1780,  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  England  and 
Wales  in  any  year  did  not  fall  short  of,  or  exceed,  the  average 
number  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  ;  nor  did  the  number 
dying  in  any  year  differ  from  the  number  of  those  dying  in  the 
next  by  a  tenth  part. 


HORRIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  SCURVY. 


Mr.  Walker,  who  was  the  chaplain  to  the  Centurion  in 
Commodore  Anson’s  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  1743-1744,  thus 
describes  the  effects  of  scurvy  on  board  ship  : — 

fC  It  often  produced  putrid  fevers,  pleurisies,  the  jaundice, 
and  violent  rheumatic  pains  ;  and  sometimes  it  occasioned  an 
obstinate  costiveness,  which  was  generally  attended  with  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  this  was  esteemed  the  most  deadly  of  all 
the  scorbutic  symptoms  :  at  other  times  the  whole  body,  but 
more  especially  the  legs,  were  subject  to  ulcers  of  the  worst  kind, 
attended  with  rotten  bones,  and  such  a  luxuriance  of  fungus 
flesh  as  yielded  to  no  remedy.  But  a  most  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  what  would  be  scarcely  credible  upon  any  single 
evidence,  is,  that  the  scars  of  wounds  which  had  been  for  many 
years  healed,  were  forced  open  again  by  this  virulent  distemper. 
Of  this  there  was  a  remarkable  instance  in  one  of  the  invalids 
on  board  the  Centurion,  who  had  been  wounded  above  fifty  years 
before,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  for  though  he  was  cured  soon 
after,  and  had  continued  well  for  a  great  number  of  years  past, 
yet  on  his  being  attacked  by  the  scurvy,  his  wounds,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  disease,  broke  out  afresh,  and  appeared  as  if  they 
never  had  been  healed.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  astonishing, 
the  callus  of  a  broken  bone,  which  had  been  completely  formed 
for  a  long  time,  was  found  to  be  hereby  dissolved,  and  the  frac¬ 
ture  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  consolidated.  Indeed,  the 


effects  of  this  disease  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  wTonderful ; 
for  many  of  our  people,  though  confined  to  their  hammocks,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  inconsiderable  share  of  health,  and  yet  on 
their  being  the  least  moved,  though  it  was  only  from  one  part  of 
the  ship  to  the  other,  have  immediately  expired.” 

How  gratifying  it  is  to  know  that  the  scurvy  is  now  almost 
entirely  eradicated  in  the  navy.  This  desirable  change  has  been 
produced  partly  by  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  diet,  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  men,  and  partly  by  the  constant  use  of  the  acid  of 
lemon,  which  is  a  simple  and  effectual  preventive.  As  long  ago 
as  the  year  1600,  Commodore  Lancaster,  on  a  vo\age  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  preserved  his  crew  in  health  by  adminis¬ 
tering  three  table  spoonsful  of  lemon  juice  every  morning  to 
each  of  his  men  ;  while  on  board  the  other  three  ships  of  his 
squadron  where  this  precaution  was  neglected,  the  hands  were 
so  short  through  disease,  that  the  vessels  were  unmanageable. 
And  yet  lemon  juice  was  not  generally  used  in  the  British  navy 
till  1795.  In  1780  there  were  1457  cases  of  scurvy  received  into 
Haslar  Hospital ;  in  1806  one  case  only. 


CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

('From  a  Correspondent .) 

This  gas  is  often  extricated  in  various  processes  of  art,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  brewing,  while  the  beer  is  fermenting.  It  is  also  dis¬ 
engaged  in  large  quantities  from  burning  charcoal;  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  we  hear  of  so  many  sudden  deaths  caused  by  the 
use  of  charcoal  fires,  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  apartments.  It 
is  highly  deleterious  when  inhaled,  producing  suspended  anima¬ 
tion  and  death.  It  is  much  denser  than  common  air,  and  for  this 
reason,  is  always  found  at  the  bottom  of  those  mines  and  caverns 
in  which  it  is  produced.  From  its  being  so  heavy,  it  remains  in 
fermenting  vats  and  cellars  long  after  the  liquor  has  been  drawn 
off,  so  as  almost  immediately  to  destroy  those  individuals  who 
incautiously  enter  them.  Its  weight  also  prevents  it  from 
escaping  readily,  even  when  there  is  a%  accession  of  atmosphe¬ 
ric  air;  and  its  want  of  smell,  when  pure,  prevents  it  from  being 
detected  otherwise  than  by  its  effects.  From  its  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  flame,  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  its 
presence,  is  by  immersing  a  lighted  candle  in  the  place  where  it 
is  supposed  to  exist,  which  will  be  immediately  extinguished,  ii 
this  gas  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death. 

The  treatment  necessary  in  cases  where  the  noxious  influence 
of  this  gas  has  produced  suspended  animation,  is  as  tohows  : 

The  body  should  be  immediately  removed  into  the  open  air, 
and  should  be  well  rubbed,  particularly  over  the  whole  of  the 
chest.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  vinegar  and  water,  or  any 
other  acidulated  liquids  should  be  given.  But  if  he  is  insensi¬ 
ble,  cold  water  should  be  dashed  over  the  face  and  body  ;  strong 
vinegar,  or  if  it  can  be  procured,  aromatic  vinegar,  should  be 
rubbed  under  the  nose.  The  breath  of  a  healthy  man  should  be 
blown  into  the  lungs  through  the  mouth,  and  the  nostrils  should 
be  held  in  order  to  prevent  its  escape  by  that  passage. 

AMICUS. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CURE  OF  EPILEPSY  OF 
TWELVE  YEARS’  DURATION. 

Mr.  L.  Healey,  of  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  has  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  the  particulars  of  a  severe  case  of  epi  ¬ 
lepsy,  of  12  years’  duration,  which  he  treated  successfully  with 
the  following  remedies,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  case  as 
hopeless  by  several  medical  gentlemen  whom  the  patient,  Mr.  F. 
T.,*  a  barrister,  had  consulted: — “  Vegetable  diet;  freedom  of 


*  The  Editor  of  the  4i  Oracle  of  Health ”  is  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  gentleman,  and  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  above  statement. 
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the  head  from  hair  ;  lotions  frequently  applied  to  the  head ;  small 
quantities  of  blood  taken  from  the  head  once  a  week  ;  emetics 
once  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month,  as  need  be,  followed  by  a 
strong  purgative  administered  next  day ;  alterative  medicines 
according  to  the  very  ingenious  and  scientific  plan  of  Dr.  W. 
Philip,  consisting  of  blue  pill,  &c.,  in  small  doses,  with  an 
issue  or  issues  in  the  loins,  and  cut  deep,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  and  nature  of  the  patient,  &c.,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 
All  this  followed  up  for  12  or  18  months  from  the  last  fit,  and 
left  off  very  gradually  in  every  respect.”  This  plan,  which  we 
have  transcribed  in  Mr.  Healey’s  own  language,  has,  he  assures 
us,  been  successful  in  many  other  cases  treated  by  himself,  and 
in  three  which  have  been  treated  by  medical  men  to  whom  he  ad¬ 
vised  its  employment. 


The  Swan,  an  emblem  of  purity,  always  (it  is  supposed) 
sings  before  it  dies ;  the  immaculate  Morison,  upon 
retiring  from  business,  very  properly  follows  so  elegant 
an  example.  Thus : — 

MORISON’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 


Tune — “  Then  farewell!  my  trim-built  wherry .” 

Then  farewell !  my  British  College, 

Profits — pills — and  all — farewell! 

Never  had  I  any  knowledge. 

But  how  to  gull  the  natives  well: 

The  crowds  that  I’ve  dispatch’d  now  haunt  me, 
Ghosts,  and  fiends  my  soul  would  snatch ; 

My  conscience  stings,  my  agents  taunt  me, 

For  I’m  dispatch'd  by  ie  The  Dispatch .** 

What  avail  the  fifty  thousand 
Pounds,  I  pocketted  last  year? 

Would  that  I  erect  could  now  stand 

With  guileless  heart,  and  conscience  clear ! 

Curses !  on  the  fiend  that  led  me 
To  seek,  by  humbug,  useless  wealth; 

My  friends  are  gone — my  dupes  have  fled  me. 
Warn’d  by  the — “  Oracle  of  Health .” 


MORBID  EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC. 

In  the  Repertoire  Medico- Cliirurgicale  of  Piedmont,  for 
June  1834,  Dr.  Brofferio  relates  a  case  illustrative  of  the  morbid 
effects  of  music.  A  woman,  28  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  con¬ 
stitution,  married,  but  without  children,  attended  a  ball  which 
was  given  on  occasion  of  a  rural  fete  in  her  native  village.  It 
so  happened  that  she  had  never  heard  the  music  of  an  orchestra 
before  :  she  was  charmed  with  it,  and  danced  for  three  days  suc¬ 
cessively,  during  which  the  festivity  lasted.  But  though  the 
ball  was  at  an  end,  the  woman  continued  to  hear  the  music  : 
whether  she  ate,  drank,  walked,  or  went  to  bed,  still  she  was 
haunted  by  the  harmonies  of  the  orchestra.  She  was  sleepless  ; 
her  digestive  organs  began  to  suffer,  and  ultimately  her  whole 
system  was  deranged.  Various  remedies  were  tried  to  drown 
the  imaginary  music ;  but  the  more  her  body  became  enfeebled, 
the  more  intensely  did  the  musical  sounds  disturb  her  mind. 
She  sunk  at  last,  after  six  months’  nervous  suffering.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  leader  of  the  band  having  occasionally  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  discordant  capriccio}  for  the  amusement  of  his 
auditors,  the  notes  which  he  played  produced  the  most  torturing 
effect  when  they  recurred  to  the  imagination  of  the  patient : 
u  those  horrid  sounds !  ”  she  would  cry,  as  she  held  her  head 
between  her  hands.  There  is  nothing  so  very  extraordinary  in 
this  case,  as  it  regards  the  mere  repetition  of  sounds  in  the  sen- 


sorium ,  in  consequence  of  a  long-continued  impression  origin¬ 
ally  made  ;  but  that  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  causing 
a  nervous  affection,  terminating  fatally,  is  what  seems  to  render 
the  case  unique.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  celebrated  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clarion,  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  preceding.  A 
man  once  shot  himself  on  her  account.  Ever  after,  as  regularly 
as  one  o’clock  at  night  came,  Mdlle.  Clarion  heard  the  report  of 
a  pistol.  Whether  she  was  at  a  ball, — in  bed  asleep,— at  an 
inn,— on  a  journey,— no  matter;  when  the  moment  arrived,  the 
shot  was  heard:  it  was  louder  than  the  music  of  the  ball; 
startled  her  from  her  sleep  ;  and  was  heard  as  well  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  an  inn  as  in  a  palace. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  LUNGS. 

The  human  lungs,  like  those  of  inferior  animals,  vulgarly 
called  “  lights,”  are  soft  spongy  substances,  which,  when 
healthy,  will  float  in  water.  Their  use  is  to  assist  in  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  blood.  In  many  creatures  the  respiratory  appara¬ 
tus  has  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  human  lungs. 
In  fishes,  the  duty  of  pulmonary  organs  is  performed  by  their 
gills;  and  in  insects,  no  air  being  admitted  by  the  mouth,  their 
blood  is  ventilated  through  the  medium  of  small  holes  arranged 
along  their  sides. 

Whatever  the  structure  may  be  through  which  the  atmospheric 
air  is  admitted  to  act  upon  the  blood,  its  function  is  equally  es¬ 
sential  to  life  ;  for  though  an  insect  may  live  much  longer  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  air  than  a  human  being  can  possibly  do,  yet  it 
will,  after  a  time,  certainly  perish  on  account  of  the  depriva¬ 
tion. 

When  i(  holding  our  breath”  we  soon  come  to  experience  a 
feeling  of  suffocation.  This  is  merely  a  nervous  impression, 
produced  by  the  blood  passing  impure  through  the  lungs  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  it  indicates  the  necessity  of  respiring 
fresh  air  to  purify  that  fluid.  To  suffocate  an  insect,  we  have 
only  to  smear  it  with  thick  oil.  The  oil  fills  the  breathing  pores 
in  its  sides,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  medium  of  respiration, 
if  continued,  will  eventually  kill  the  creature. 

Common  water  always  contains  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air; 
and  fishes  will  be  smothered  if  confined  to  water  which  has 
been  deprived  of  its  air  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

The  sensible  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  passing 
through  our  lungs  is  observed  in  its  colour ,  characterised  as 
venous  blood.  It  enters  the  lungs  of  a  blackish  or  deep  purple 
colour;  but  in  leaving,  it  is  of  a  bright  vermillion  red,  and  it  is 
then  called  arterial  blood.  This  change  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  inhaled  air. 

It  may  be  dsked,  (<  How  can  the  fluid  which  is  contained  in 
vessels  be  at  all  affected  by  the  respired  air  which  is  external  to 
these  vessels?  ’  The  lungs,  with  the  exception  of  the  air-tubes 
(branches  of  the  wind-pipe  that  perforate  them  in  every  direc¬ 
tion),  are  one  mass  or  net-work  of  blood-vessels.  These,  when 
approaching  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  divide  into  an  infinitude 
of  small  branches,  the  coats  of  which  are  so  extremely  thin  that 
the  air  we  breathe  readily  acts  through  them,  and  makes  the  re¬ 
quisite  changes. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  lungs 
until  it  returns  again,  is  very  simple.  The  first  stage  of  its 
progress  is  occupied  in  passing  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavity 
of  the  heart.  The  left  cavity  of  the  heart  then  contracts,  and 
forces  it  along  the  arteries  (the  vessels  that  pulsate),  and  by 
them  it  is  conveyed  to  every  pait  of  the  body,  to  bestow  nourish 
ment  upon  the  different  parts.  All  the  demands  of  the  system, 
in  the  way  of  nutrition,  being  supplied,  the  blood  returns 
through  the  veins  to  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  from  thence 
to  the  lungs  to  be  purified. 

When  purified  in  the  lungs,  it  pursues  the  same  route  anew. 

By  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colour  of 
the  blood  becomes  changed,  during  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  bright  red. 
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In  the  arteries  it  is  always  of  the  veriuillion  colour  ;  and  in 
the  veins  it  is  as  uniformly  blackish  or  deep  purple.  Persons 
unacquainted  with  the  latter  fact,  while  submitting  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  letting  blood  at  the  arm,  have  been  frequently  heard  to 
exclaim  “  it  is  frightfully  black.”  Such  persons  are  not  aware 
that  the  dark  hue  of  venous  blood  is  its  natural  appearance. 

This  popular  mistake  is  fostered  by  quacks,  to  persuade  the 
uninitiated  that  they  are  very  unwell,  when  in  reality  there  may 
be  little  or  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  One  vessel  excepted, 
professional  men  never  let  blood  from  an  artery  ;  for  if  once 
cut,  an  artery  of  any  considerable  size  is  not  iikely  to  stop 
bleeding  unless  it  be  tied  at  the  incised  point  with  a  thread. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  is  a  small  artery,  which  may  be 
felt ;  and  in  many  persons  seen,  pulsating  on  the  temple.  This 
vessel  is  sometimes  opened  in  apoplexy  and  other  dangerous 
cases  of  head  disease. 
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COMPENSATION. 

.  It  is  most  useless  and  unavailing  to  repine  at  the  lot 
in  which  Providence  has  cast  us,  particularly  as  those 
which  appear  objects  of  envy  will  often,  if  closely  looked 
into,  turn  to  he  the  very  reverse.  There  is  also  no 
situation  in  life  to  which  some  compensation  is  not 
granted ;  and  no  bright  and  extraordinary  gift  but  has 
its  drawback.  The  greatest  of  all — genius — is  seldom, 
if  ever,  unaccompanied  by  an  eccentricity— a  want  of 
perseverance— a  morbid  sensibility,  that  indicates  the 
justice  and  impartiality  observed  towards  mankind ;  and 
as  if  to  check  mortal  presumption,  the  mind  that  soars 
above  its  fellows  finds  its  level  in  some  frailty  of  judgment, 
or  weakness  of  nerve,  so  that  the  boon  itself 

"  Frets  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-informs  the  tenement  of  clay.” 

The  more  common  object  of  envy — wealth— is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  this  lot  of  mortality,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  not  a  misfortune  to  be  born  to  it. 
The  mind  is  enervated  by  the  early  indulgence  of  every 
wish :  he  who  is  always  gratified  has  no  gratification  in 
store— has  no  hope— nothing  to  look  forward  to—  44  his 
very  wishes  give  him  not  his  wish and  confining  the 
amount  of  his  happiness  to  what  his  riches  bestow,  they 
will,  if  uuassisted  by  other  and  higher  endowments,  be 
but  a  shadow.  Luxuries,  to  those  who  have  known  no¬ 
thing  else,  are  necessities ;  and  while  they  impart  no  ex¬ 
citing  or  substantial  pleasure,  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  upon  as  matter  of  common,  every  day  occurrence, 
the  slightest  failure  or  want  of  them  is  severely  felt. 
The  body  may  be  pampered,  and  everything  that  ap¬ 
proaches  it  so  highly  perfect,  that,  like  the  Sybarite  of 
old,  a  rumpled  rose-leaf  may  destroy  its  rest,  and  throw  it 
into  agony. 

Wealth  is  of  no  value  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  used;  and 
labour,  to  improve  the  mind,  is  as  necessary  to  the  mi¬ 
nions  of  fortune,  as  it  is  to  the  less  apparently  fortunate 
to  improve  their  means  ;  but  with  this  disadvantage,  their 
object  is  not  so  clearly  defined— their  motives  for  exertion 


are  not  uniform,  and,  above  all,  they  frequently  have  the 
toil  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

“  Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time, 

And  labour  dire  it  was  and  weary  woe  : 

They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o’er  some  idle  rhyme. 

Then  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go, 

Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow  : 

This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find  ; 

Strait  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw, 

Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclin’d, 

And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft  breathing  in  the  wind.’* 

Thomson’s  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Those  who  are  absurd  enough  to  regard  with  a  sigh 
the  rolling  equipage,  the  couch  of  down,  the  train  of 
menials,  and  a  luxurious  table — those  who  look  upon  the 
lot  of  others  as  better  than  their  own,  should  first  see  if 
they  have  not  some  compensation  that  ought  rather  to 
call  forth  their  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  things ;  then 
let  them  fairly  inquire  thus : — 44  Supposing  I  had  all  these, 
of  what  use  would  they  be  to  me  ? — only  a  source  of 
annoyance,  as  I  am  unaccustomed  to  them.”  The  great 
poet  of  nature,  who,  by  a  dash  of  his  pen,  conveys  a 
moral  in  every  page,  has  made  the  renowned  cobbler, 
Christopher  Sly ,  in  the  midst  of  his  banquet— rich  wines, 
and  cooling  his  hands  with  rose-water — cry  out  most 
characteristically,  44  For  heaven’s  sake,  a  cup  of  the 
smallest  ale!”  Like  him  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
smallest  ale,  or  cup  of  water,  drank  with  gratitude  and 
contentment,  is  preferable  to  all  those  provocatives  the 
jaded  palate  of  luxury  demands. 

There  is  no  station  (in  this  country  at  least)  that  may 
not  look  forward  to  improve  itself ;  and  that  improvement, 
if  gradual,  and  the  result  of  industry,  is  a  source  of  the 
highest  gratification.  Occupation  is  the  secret  of  happi¬ 
ness.  A  worthy  citizen,  who  had  cheerfully  toiled  all  his 
life,  and  amassed  (as  is  common  with  us)  an  immense  for¬ 
tune  from  humble  beginnings,  was  told  by  some  officious 
friend  that  his  only  son  wras  squandering,  at  the  West-end 
of  the  town,  all  his  hard-earned  savings  :  44  With  all  my 
heart,”  said  the  worthy  and  liberal  man — 44  it  is  all  his  ; 
and  if  he  finds  half  the  happiness  in  spending,  that  1  had 
in  making,  a  fortune,  he  will  be  a  happy  fellow.”  In¬ 
dustry  and  prudence  are  indispensable  ;  no  station,  high 
or  low,  is  exempt  from  the  evils  that  imprudence  pro¬ 
duces:  the  most  accomplished  Prince,  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  the  first  country  in  the  Avorld,  to  which  he 
afterwards  succeeded,  embittered  his  whole  life  by  want 
of  common  thought  in  the  early  part  of  it — to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  rued  the  consequences  of  youthful  extrava¬ 
gance:  driven  by  debt  to  marry  a  wToman  lie  detested — 
satiated,  and  pdiled  with  the  luxuries  in  which  he  had 
indulged,  his  noon  and  evening  of  life  were  clouded  by 
peevishness  and  regret.  If  he,  the  first  in  station — he 
who  no  doubt  never  w  as  told — never  even  imagined,  that 
want  or  misfortune  could  reach  him,  felt — bitterly  felt — 
that  he  wjas  but  a  mortal  after  all,  how  can  those  who 
have  no  such  pretensions  expect  that  imprudence  shall 
not  bring  tenfold  misery  upon  them  ?  Everything,  is 
relative,  according  to  station  ;  and  indulgence  in  the  gin 
or  the  beer-shop  as  inevitably  produces  an  old  age  of  the 
poor-house,  and  misery  to  the  peasant,  as  higher  follies 
brought  them  to  the  palace  of  this  highly-gifted  prince. 
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Health,  peace,  au<i  competence  should  he  our  aim,  and 
above  all,  contentment  with  our  lot,  if  we  do  not  choose 
innocently  and  lawfully  to  labour  to  improve  it. 

There  is  a  compensation  which  belongs  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  this  Journal,  and  falls  in  more  properly  with 
our  profession,  namely,  that  granted  to  weakly  constitu¬ 
tions  :  some  are  born  delicate,  others  robust  ;  but  how 
often  do  we  see  the  strongest  sink,  while  the  weaker,  from 
mere  energy  of  mind,  and  the  care  they  are  obliged  to 
take  of  themselves,  are  enabled  to  undergo  greater  fatigue, 
and  survive  to  a  calm  and  healthy  old  age.  The  robust, 
like  the  rich,  are  apt  to  draw  too  largely  from  what  they 
deem  inexhaustible ;  they  are  improvident  of  a  large  pos¬ 
session,  drain  it  dry,  and  wonder  how  it  could  go.  The 
weakly  husband  and  improve  their  little  store:  feeling 
immediate  inconvenience,  they  neither  commit  excess, 
nor  undertake  work  beyond  their  strength  ;  thus  their 
little  stock  improves,  and  is  finally  secured.  We  will 
take  two  instances  cf  men  who  rose  from  a  middling 
origin  to  the  top  of  a  most  laborious  profession — which 
requires  hardihood  both  mental  and  bodily  in  the  highest 
degree.  Lord  Hood,  when  a  midshipman  and  lieutenant, 
was  so  weakly  that  he  was  constantly  obliged  to  wear  a 
strengthening  plaister  on  the  small  of  his  back  ;  he  was 
unable  to  join  in  any  carouse  or  frolic,  consequently  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind  was  his  only  source  of  gratification. 
His  health  and  strength  improved  as  he  grew  older; 
being  extremely  tall  and  thin,  perhaps:  his  frame  re¬ 
quired  a  longer  time  to  arrive  at  maturity  :  but  how 
completely  was  he  made  amends  for  all  the  inconveniences 
of  his  youth,  by  filling  all  Europe  with  his  fame — by 
passing  a  long  life  respected  and  beloved — and  by  reaching 
the  extraordinary  age  of  96,  full  of  health  and  honour.  He 
was  a  dignified,  worthy,  and  affable  nobleman  of  the  old 
school.  The  other,  whose  fame  was  still  more  brilliant — 
Lord  Nelson— was  all  soul:  his  weak  and  delicate  frame 
was  borne  up  by  his  mighty  spirit ;  but  either  too  highly 
gifted,  or  too  energetic  to  be  prudent,  he  suffered  all  his 
life  from  ili-health ;  and  the  glorious  death  (it  is  supposed 
he  courted)  stops  all  inquiry  as  to  what  his  decline  would 
have  been,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  so  cold  as  to  find  fault 
with  such  a  being’s  want  of  prudence. 

Health  is  the  first  of  all  things,  without  it  every  other 
possession  is  valueless.  It  must  be  preserved  by  temper¬ 
ance,  exercise,  and  calmness.  It  is  most  likely  to  be 
injured  by  sedentary  pursuits  ;  and  we  close  this  article 
by  entreating  all  those  occupied  in  business  to  eat  and 
drink  moderately — to  use  the  bath,  or  springe  themselves 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  rubbing  themselves  dry  with  a 
coarse  towel — to  use  the  dumb  bells,  or  take  a  run  before 
breakfast ;  and  if  they  feel  at  any  time  a  slight  obstruc¬ 
tion,  not  to  have  recourse  to  violent  medicines  that  are 
given  in  large  doses,  and  most  unscrupulously  advertised 
to  cure  all  diseases— but  to  select  some  mild  and  gentle 
remedy,  and  to  be  very  careful  in  their  selection. 


SIR  A.  COOPER  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

FILES. 


It  requires  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  many  cases  to  enable 
a  surgeon  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  best  treatment  of  parti¬ 


cular  diseases,  and  I  will  state  to  you  the  result  of  my  experience 
on  this  subject.  I  am  going  to  make  some  confessions,  but  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  that  they  should  be  made  known  to  the 
world,  because  they  may  prove  useful  to  others. 

Internal  piles  commence  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
sacrum  ;  you  are  seldom  consulted,  however,  until  the  disease 
shows  itself  in  the  prolapsus  ani.  As  a  prolapsus  ani  is  entirely 
the  effect  of  the  piles,  this  effect  will  scarcely  cease,  unless  the 
causes  of  it  are  removed.  You  may  diminish  it  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  by  astringent  applications,  and  it  is  right  to  try  to  do  so,  but 
you  will  seldom  ultimately  succeed.  With  this  view  when  the 
part  has  descended,  you  may  use  a  decoction  of  oak-bark  and  alum, 
injecting  into  the  rectum  (with  a  common  gonorrhoea  syringe) 
two  grains,  which  may  be  increased  to  four  grains,  of  alum  in  an 
ounce  of  the  decoction  of  bark.  But  this  treatment  will  seldom 
avail  when  the  disease  has  advanced  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  only  way  of  effecting  a  cure,  in  such  cases,  will  be  to  remove 
the  piles  ;  and  the  question  then  arises,  how  they  may  be  best 
removed,  a  question  which  experience  can  alone  solve.  I  used 
to  think  the  removal  of  piles  by  excision  the  best  mode,  because 
I  found  the  pain  produced  by  it  very  trifling,  as  compared  with 
the  ligature,  and  the  prolapsus  very  easily  cured  in  this  way. 

I  remember  a  case  of  a  major  in  the  army,  who  had  prolapsus 
from  internal  piles,  and  who  suffered  so  much  when  the  piles 
were  tied,  that  he  could  not  submit  to  this  operation;  but  upon 
cutting  them  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  pain  was  so  trifling, 
that  he  thought  nothing  of  it. 

If  I  had  never  met  with  any  adverse  circumstances,  I  should 
still  recommend  the  removal  by  excision  ;  but  I  must  now  state 
the  reverses  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  this  mode  of  practice  ; 
these  reverses  I  feel  it  my  duty  most  candidly  and  openly  to  de¬ 
clare  to  you.  A  gentleman  from  the  East  Indies  placed  himself 
under  my  care  with  internal  piles,  which  I  removed  with  the 
scissors.  A  very  few  days  after  he  complained  of  pain  by  the 
side  of  the  rectum  ;  an  abscess  formed  under  the  gluteus  muscle, 
which  discharged  abundantly  ;  his  constitution  was  already 
broken,  and  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  discharge.  Consi¬ 
dering  this  to  be  merely  a  case  of  bad  constitution,  which  might 
not  apply  to  any  number  of  cases,  I  did  not  give  up  a  practice 
which  I  had  hitherto  found  successful,  in  consequence  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  I  regarded  as  accidental. 

Five  years  ago  a  nobleman  applied  to  me  with  internal  piles. 
I  was  upon  my  guard  in  this  case,  and  said  I  did  not  like  to  re¬ 
move  the  piles  without  a  consultation.  A  consultation  was  held, 
and  the  removal  by  excision  was  agreed  to  ;  I  accordingly  re¬ 
moved  them,  and  he  was  well  in  a  very  few  days.  Two  years 
after  he  sent  for  me  again,  and  said  that  he  had  some  more  of 
these  piles  with  prolapsus  ani,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  cut  them 
off  again  ;  I  did  so,  and  as  I  advised  the  recumbent  posture  he 
went  immediately  to  bed.-  As  I  was  anxious  about  this  patient, 

I  did  not  immediately  quit  the  room,  but  stood  chatting  with  him 
for  a  short  time,  when  he  said,  I  believe  you  must  quit  the  room, 
for  I  must  have  a  motion.  1  went  out  of  the  room,  and  upon 
returning  shortly  after  1  found  him  trying  to  get  into  bed,  and 
upon  looking  in  the  vessel  I  perceived  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  in  it.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  he  said  he  must  have  another 
motion,  got  out  of  bed,  and  again  discharged  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood.  This  he  did  four  different  times;  one  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  arteries  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  piles  which  had 
been  removed,  was  divided,  and  as  I  was  determined  he  should 
not  die  of  hemorrhage,  1  said  I  must  secure  the  vessel  which  bled, 
and  with  a  speculum  ani  I  opened  the  rectum  sufficiently  to  see 
the  bloood  vessel,  took  it  up  with  a  tenaculum,  and  put  a  ligature 
round  it.  On  the  following  day  I  found  the  patient,  who  was 
much  advanced  in  years,  extremely  weak  ;  he  had  had  a  severe 
rigor,  he  grew  gradually  worse,  and  in  four  days  after  he  died. 
On  examination  of  the  body  there  appeared  to  be  some  slight  dis¬ 
ease  ot  the  intestines,  but  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death  ;  he 
was  seventy-four  years  of  age.  A  person  from  Jersey  or  Guern¬ 
sey  was  attended  by  Mr.  -  for  piles ;  Mr.  -  removed  them 

with  a  pair  of  scissors,  but  did  not  see  him  on  the  following  day. 
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I  was  informed  that  he  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  went  to  see  him,  he  told  me,  as  well  as  he  could,  that 
he  was  almost  dead  ;  and  that  lie  had  an  evacuation  of  such  a 
quantity  of  blood  as  could  scarcely  be  believed  ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  died.  The  last  tase,  with  which  I  shall  terminate 
this  sad  catalogue,  is  that  of  the  wife  of  a  medical  man  in  the 
country,  who  came  to  London  with  three  piles.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  some  irritation,  and  I  only  removed  one  of  them. 
There  was  no  hemorrhage,  but  three  days  after  site  complained  of 
a  good  deal  of  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  and  I  was  quite  sure 
there  was  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  symptoms  increased, 
and  on  that  day  week  she  died.  On  examination  I  found  the 
peritoneum  much  inflamed  ;  she  had  the  appearance  of  one  who 
had  died  of  puerperal  fever.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  to  you 
the  consequences  of  performing  the  operation  of  excision  for 
internal  piles,  in  order  to  impress  on  your  minds  that  it  is  safer 
to  treat  such  cases  by  a  ligature  than  by  excision.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  ligature,  however,  is  exceedingly  painfu3,  if  it  be  drawn 
tightly ;  it  should  only  be  applied  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation, 
and  destroy  the  life  of  the  part,  without  exciting  much  pain. 
Leave  the  ligature  on  the  part  ;  but  if  the  pile  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  as  the  ligature  is  apt  to  slip,  more  especially  if 
the  peduncle  be  large,  a  straight  needle  threaded  with  a  doubled 
ligature,  should  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  pile,  and  tied 
on  each  side  This  will  excite  little  pain  and  prevent  the  liga¬ 
ture  from  slipping  off;  the  time-in  which  the  ligature  comes  away 
is  from  live  to  six  days.  A  patient  will  come  to  the  hospital,  have 
the  ligature  applied,  and  walk  away  after  it  is  done ;  it  is  most 
prudent,  however,  to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  recumbent  posture 
after  the  operation.  This  very  morning  a  gentleman  had  the 
ligature  applied,  and  thought  so  little  of  the  operation  that  he 
would  riot  go  home  to  lie  on  his  sofa,  as  1  advised  him.  It  must 
not  be  concealed  that  even  the  application  of  a  ligature  has  been 
known  to  destroy  life.  Mr.  Cruikshanks  applied  a  ligature  to 
an  elderly  gentleman  from  the  country  ;  the  ligature  produced 
gangrene,  which  extended  beyond  it  into  the  rectum,  and  of  this 
gangrene  the  patient  died.  Even  this  simple  operation  is  not 
unattended  with  danger,  if  the  patient  neglects  himself.  He  should 
keep  the  recumbent  posture,  and  remain  as  quiet  as  possible,  so 
that  the  circulation  may  not  be  hurried.  Both  excision  and  the 
ligature,  therefore,  will  occasionally  destroy  life  :  but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  from  experience,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  ligature  is 
most  safe.  This  is  the  advantage,  however,  of  having  lived 
beyond  the  middle  period  of  life.  A  young  man  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  removing  piles  by  excision  ;  be  may  do  this  twenty 
times  with  success,  and  consequently  believe  that  the  operation 
is  perfectly  safe.  At  length  he  meets  with  disappointments, 
similar  to  those  of  which  I  have  enumerated  four  instances:  he 
will  then  retrace  his  steps,  and  consider  whether  he  has  been 
pursuing  a  right  system — whether,  upon  the  whole,  some  other 
plan  may  not  be  preferable,  and  his  experience  will  teach  him 
that  the  iigature  is  decidedly  the  safer  operation.  But  there  are 
other  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  ;  internal  piles  are  accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of 
fever  ;  they  are  covered  with  adhesive  matter  surrounding  the 
rectum,  and  the  sphincter  ani  is  affected  with  spasmodic  symptoms. 
Ought  you,  under  such  circumstances,  to  purge  the  patient  very 
freely  1  Certainly  not.  Apply  leeches,  fomentations,  and  poul¬ 
tices  to  the  part,  and  take  blood  from  the  arm  ;  for  exciting  the 
intestines  to  action  adds  so  much  to  the  irritation,  that  if  you 
venture  to  purge  the  patient  once,  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  it 
a  second  time.  You  must  endeavour  to  allay  the  irritation  by 
local  and  general  treatment  ;  if  the  inflammation  continues  for  a 
considerable  time,  you  must  give  an  aperient  once  in  three  or 
four  days,  but  it  must  not  be  oftener  repeated.  Sometimes  inter¬ 
nal  piles  undergo  a  natural  cure.  A  celebrated  literary  character, 
to  whose  case  I  before  alluded,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of 
rising  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  perform  his  evacuation, 
became,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  subject  of  inflammation  of  the 
rectum  The  result  was  a  loss  of  power  in  the  part ;  he  was  for 
a  week  ik  the  greatest  possible  danger,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
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time  the  piles  separated  by  sloughing,  and  he  got  entirely  rid  of 
the  disease.  Nature  teaches  us  the  mode  in  which  we  should 
proceed  in  cases  of  excrescences,  which,  as  they  merely  form 
portions  of  projecting  skin,  may  be  removed  without  the  least 
hazard.  When  you  see  at  the  anus  portions  of  skin,  which  are 
the  remnants  of  piles,  exceedingly  vascular  and  irritable,  they 
may  be  removed  by  excision.  I  remember  Dr.  Fox  had  a  patient 
who  suffered  exceedingly  from  this  cause  ;  the  part  was  ex¬ 
coriated  ;  he  had  constant  tenesmus,  and  he  had  taken  a  great 
quantity  of  medicine  without  benefit.  I  snipped  off  the  ex¬ 
crescences  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  patient  was  imme¬ 
diately  relieved.  As  the  prolapsus  remains  for  some  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  piles,  the  best  treatment  is  to  inject  astrin¬ 
gent  lotions  up  the  intestine,  and  to  apply  the  unguentum 
gallae  to  the  part.  If  the  prolapsus  is  obstinate,  you  may  make 
a  little  incision  by  the  side  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  a  view 
oi  producing  the  adhesive  inflammation,  so  as  to  glue  the  rec¬ 
tum  to  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it.  This  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  done  without  danger  in  certain  constitutions. 


ABERNETHY  AND  THE  BUTCHER. 


A  little  sporting  butcher,  well-known  in  Fieet-maket,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  a  delicate  constitution,  and  frequently  unable  to  attend 
to  business  through  illness,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  take 
the  opinion  of  Abernethy  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  On 
obtaining  admission  to  the  doctor’s  house,  he  met  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  in  the  hall,  who  rudely  accosted  the  butcher  with 
“What  do  you  want  1”  “Your  advice.  Doctor,”  said  the 
butcher  in  a  very  submissive  style.  “  Pray,  Sir,  who  told  you 
that  I  was  a  doctor  ?  ’  asked  Mr.  Abernethy.  “  All  our  market. 
Sir,”  replied  the  butcher— “  the  people —everybody — all  the 
world!”  “  Then,  Sir,  your  market  knows  nothing  about  it,” 
answered  the  doctor,  quite  in  a  rage,  “the  people,  or  every  body, 
as  you  say,  are  fools  ;  and  the  world’s  a  liar  !”  the  doctor  hastily 
making  for  his  parlour  door.  “  Stop,  Sir,  if  you  please,  ”  said 
the  butcher,  “you  have  forgot — ”  “What  have  I  forgot  1” 
replied  the  doctor  impetuously — “  Your  fee,  Sir  !”  said  the 
butcher,  bowing,  and  holding  out  the  guinea  to  him.  The  doctor 
surprised,  and,  rather  off  his  guard,  observed,  “Your  head 
appears  to  be  screwed  on  the  right  way — follow  me.”  The  little 
butcher  having  entered  the  parlour,  the  doctor  said,  “Who  are 
you!”  “  1  am,”  replied  the  little  man,  “  one  of  the  cutting-up 
tribe— a  sticker — a  kill-bull,  according  to  the  common  slang  of 
the  day  ;  but,  after  the  old  style  of  expression,  I  am  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  humble  butcher  at  your  service.”  “Indeed,” 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  sort  of  grin  on  his  countenance,  “you 
are  cutting  me  up,  I  believe — What  is  your  complaint?”  “I 
can’t  get  rid  of  my  grub.  Sir,”  answered  the  butcher.  “What!” 
replied  the  doctor,  laughing  outright — “  not  get  rid  of  your  grub, 
when  the  streets  are  so  crowded  with  beggars  ! — you  are  a 
strange  sort  of  fellow.”  “  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean— every 
thing  I  eat  gets  no  further  than  here  ;  it  stops  by  the  way,”  said 
the  butcher,  (putting  his  finger  up  to  his  chest,)  “the  victualling 
office,  as  wecall  it,  is  out  of  repair.”  “Oh,  I  understand  you,” 
answered  the  doctor,— “  indigestion  is. your  complaint.”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  butcher,  “  that  is  the  word  you  physical  gentlemen 
name  it.”  “  Read  my  book,”  observed  the  doctor.  “Perhaps 
that  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  do,  as  1  am  but  a  very  indifferent 
scholar,  and  have  been  more  engaged  with  beasts  than  with  men,” 
answered  the  butcher.  “  The  first  school-boy  you  meet  with,  tell 
him  to  read  to  you,  page — ,  and  listen  to  it  with  attention  ;  fol¬ 
low  it  as  closely  as  an  informer  sticks  to  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  your  victualling-office  will  soon  have  a  free  passage  through 
it,  and  your  grub  will  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  you,”  said  the 
doctor,  ringing  his  bell  for  the  servant  to  show  the  butcher  out. 
“  I’ll  book  it  at  all  events — it’s  as  good  as  gold  to  me,”  replied  the 
butcher  ;  “  and  now,  Mr.  Doctor,  or  whatever  you  may  be,  I  wish 
to  behave  handsome  in  return — I  will  send  you  the  primest  rurup 
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of  beef  in  all  our  market,  that  you  may  cut  and  come  again  ;  and 
when  you  are  tired  of  cutting  it,  send  for  another — ”  “John  !” 
the  doctor  calling  out,  “open  the  street-door;  this  butch — 
gentleman  wants  to  be  gone.”  “  What  a  nice  man  I  don’t  think  !” 
observed  the  butcher  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  and  winking  his  eye 
towards  the  servant,  “  there  are  stranger  fellows  to  be  met 
with  than  the  doctor,  if  you  know  where  to  find  them.”  Then 
raising  his  voice,  “  If  you  should  want  a  steak  at  any  time.  Sir, 
don’t  mention  it,  I  shall  always  be  grateful — I  am  not  particular 
to  a  shade — ”  “  The  door  I  say,  John  !”  urged  the  doctor  ;  and 
the  servant  almost  elbowed  the  little  butcher  into  the  street. 


The  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  90,  Char¬ 
lotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  choice  between  drugs  that  have  been  publicly  proved 
to  produce  dangerous  effects,  and  a  safe  but  efficacious  aperient : 
they  have  long  witnessed  the  lamentable  consequences  resulting 
from  the  mania  of  swallowing  enormous  quantities  of  any  medi¬ 
cine,  and  beg  to  ask  what  would  be  said  to  the  most  eminent 
physician,  or  most  intimate  friend  who  prescribed,  or  advised, 
from  ten  to  thirty  up  to  fifty  pills  at  a  dose  ?  should  we  not  say, 
“surely  if  your  prescription  is  good  for  anything,  it  might  as 
well  be  compressed  into  a  decent  number  ?”  If  any  apothecary 
or  chemist  were  to  send  in  drugs  at  such  a  rate  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  lose  his  character  ;  what  a  singular  delusion  then  it  is,  to 
swallow  not  only  the  pills,  but  also  the  stories  of  persons  who  do 
not  even  profess  to  know  anything  of  the  properties  of  the  drugs 
they  sell,  whose  motive  is  palpable,  namely,  to  get  money  as  fast 
as  possible,  they  being  well  aware  that  what  is  founded  on  mere 
trick  cannot  last  long,  that  the  eyes  of  the  public  must  be  opened, 
and  when  this  occurs  the  whole  “  would  dissolve  like  the  base¬ 
less  fabric  of  a  vision,”  but  leave  alas  !  many  wrecks  behind. 
Those  who,  in  extensive  practice,  visit  the  chambers  of  the  suf¬ 
fering,  and  who  are  often  called  in  as  a  last  resource  when 
constitutions  have  been  tampered  with  and  destroyed,  can  alone 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  extensive  mischief  that  has  been 
perpetrated  by  violent  drastic  purgatives  ;  the  temporary  relief 
these  sometimes  afford  in  cases  of  repletion,  is  the  only  probable 
cause  of  their  prevalence  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this 
extraordinary  mania  (which  throws  Dr.  Sangrodo’s  bleeding  and 
hot  water  entirely  into  the  shade)  is,  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
are  now  ashamed  to  own  that  they  have  been  duped  into  taking 
this  wholesale  poison — a  hat  full  of  letters  asking  advice  are  now 
before  us,  all  begging  the  name  may  not  be  disclosed.  We  can 
assure  them  it  will  not,  our  sole  aim  being  to  benefit  not  to  dis¬ 
tress  ;  the  accounts  these  letters  contain  of  digestive  functions 
destroyed,  and  of  ruined  constitutions,  are  lamentable. 

In  taking  medicine,  the  present  moment,  the  mere  temporary 
relief,  should  not  be  altogether  looked  to,  the  comfort  of  a  whole 
life  should  be  regarded  ;  if  the  stomach  is  materially  injured  in 
youth,  what  is  to  be  the  lot  of  old  age?  Pope  says — 

“  A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards.” 

We  say—  A  youth  of  drastics— an  old  age  of  pain. 

The  choice  is  offered  :  take  which  you  please.  Harvey’s  Pills 
are  to  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities — from  three  to  six,  and  if 
the  desired  effect  is  not  produced  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours, 
then  one  pill  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours  until  it  is. 
We  recommend  those  taking  any  medicine  to  adopt  this  method, 
both  as  a  test  of  its  efficacy,  and  as  the  most  likely  way  to  mitigate 
bad  consequences. 

Those  whose  constitutions  are  debilitated  who  \vish  advice  upon 
any  particular  case,  are  requested  to  address  the  Society,  post 
paid,  when  their  cases  will  receive  every  attention  and  proper 
medicines  be  either  prescribed  or  forwarded. 

Harvey’s  Medicines  are  also  sold  by  the  following  agents  : — 
Wm.  Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  St. ;  L.  Wyld,  13,  Catherine 
St.,  Strand;  Wm.  Humphreys,  12,  Wilderness  Row,  and  by  all 
patent  medicine  vendors.  Chemists  and  druggists  supplied  on 
liberal  terms. 


to  Coi*r*gpontieut£* 


<f  I.  G,”  The  disease  under  which  our  correspondent  says  he 
is  labouring  has  so  many  varieties,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  prescribe  without  seeing  him, —  could  he  not  call  at  our 
Chambers  next  Sunday  morning  ? 

“  A.  R.”  The  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  also  the  tight¬ 
ness  of  the  chest,  of  which  our  correspondent  complains,  evi¬ 
dently  arise  from  some  irregularity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
He  must  keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  avoid  everything  that 
tends  to  increase  his  complaint.  New  bread  and  vegetables  must 
be  abstained  from  for  a  short  period.  He  should  use  some  mild 
aperient  pill,  in  order  to  effect  an  alvine  evacuation  once  or 
twice  a  day.  The  tepid  bath,  to  which  he  alludes,  would  not  in¬ 
jure  him,  but  we  think  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  him. 

“  W.  T.”  will  find  a  communication  for  him  from  the  Editor 
at  the  Publisher’s. 

“  A.R.’’  A  letter  was  sent,  as  requested,  to  Bishopg  ate -street 
— was  it  received  ? 

“  Inquisitive.”  We  will  do  our  best  to  find  the  “  recipe” 
for  him.  If  he  will  call  at  our  Chambers,  we  will  direct  him 
what  to  do  for  his  face. 

“  C.  D.”  A  small  blister  must  be  applied  behind  each  ear. 
A  small  portion  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh  may  be  injected  three 
times  daily  into  the  left  ear. 

“  Adviser”  will  find  a  letter  for  him  at  our  Publisher’s.  The 
complaint  ought  to  be  removed,  as  it  might  lead  to  serious  con¬ 
sequences  if  allowed  to  exist. 

“A  Wife”  will  find  a  letter  for  her  at  our  Publisher’s. 

“  An  Enemy  to  Humbug.”  We  perceive  that  a  hot-brained 
partisanof  the  “  Brutish  Humbug  College  of  Health” has  offered 
to  swallow  100  of  the  “  Hygeist”  quacks  gamboge  pills.  This  is 
throwing  Mons.  Chabert s  wonderful  fire-eating  propensities 
quite  into  the  shade.  It  reminds  us  of  a  singular  ordeal  practised, 
among  the  Siamese.  In  order  to  discover  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  they  use  certain  consecrated  purgative  pills 
which  the  contending  parties  are  made  to  swallow  ;  he  who 
retains  them  longest  gains  the  cause.  ( Vide  D’Israeli’s  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Literature.)  We  recommend  this  devoted  follower  of 
Morison,  Moat,  and  Co.  to  take  pro  tern,  a  large  room  iu  Regent- 
street,  where  he  might  be  able  to  exhibit  himself.  As  a  hint, 
we  suggest  the  following  outline  of  an  advertisement: — 

“  Most  Extraordinary  Performance. — Public  attention  is 

directed  to  the  wonderful  performance  of  - ,  “  Hygeist,” 

who  will  swallow  no  less  than  one  hundred  of  the  Gamboge 
Vegetable  Pills  with  impunity.  The  most  inveterate  disease  also 
will  be  cured  instanter  by  this  never-failing  medicine.  Broken 
bones  will  become  united,  and  dislocated  joints  reduced,  by  a 
single  dose  of  the  “  Hygeist”  Pill.  Never  exhibited  before  to  a 
London  audience. — Charge  of  admission  one  shilling,  children 
half-price.” 

The  hireling  scribbler,  we  perceive,  has  been  directed  by  his 
master,  President  Morison  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  journal,  charging  us  with  opposing  the  “Hygeist” 
quacks  from  interested  motives.  In  this  letter  he  appears  to 
have  thrown  off  his  flimsy  veil,  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  most  consummate  set  of  quacks  that  ever  obtained  a  footing 
on  British  soil.  Poor  fellow  !  The  Editor  of  the  “  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette’’  is  not  to  be  gulled  so  easily  as  this  green-horn  imagines. 
Of  No.  7  of  the  “ Oracle  of  Health ,”  the  Editor  of  the  “  Literary 
Gazette  has  been  so  kind  as  to  observe  : — “  The  exposure  of  the 
quackery  and  danger  of  the  Morison  Pill  delusion  in  the 
number  sent  to  us  is  uncompromising,  and  likely  to  be  useful  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  wilfully  blind.”  Vide  “  Literary 
Gazette”  for  December  the  6th.  It  is  this  paragraph  that  the 
scribbler  cannot  digest — let  him  swallow  100  of  his  master’s 
pills,  and  his  digestive  organs  may  be  improved  in  lone. 


Part  1  is  notv  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's,  with  an  hided, 
Sj-c. — Price  6d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers--,  No.  26,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  corner  of  Lyon's 
Inn  Gateway,  every  Monday  evening  from  seven  to  nine,  and,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven.  Consultation  Fee,  2s.  Advice  sent  in  a 
private  letter,  2s.  6d.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus,  fot'  a 
trifling  sum,  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  the  observation  of  any  -person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as 
usual,  gratis 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shackell ,  Printer ,  Wine  Office  Court ,  Fleet  Streei,  r.c 
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SEVERE  CASE  OF  RING-WORM. 


Our  engraving  this  week  represents  a  severe  case  of  Ring¬ 
worm.  This  disease  appears  in  distinct  patches,  of  an  irregular 
circular  figure,  upon  the  scalp,  forehead,  and  neck.  It  commences 
with  clusters  of  small,  light  yellow  pustules,  which  soon  break 
and  form  thin  scabs  over  each  patch,  which,  if  neglected,  become 
thick  and  hard  by  accumulation.  If  the  scabs  are  removed, 
however,  the  surface  of  the  patches  is  left  red,  and  shining,  but 
studded  with  slight  elevated  points,  in  some  of  which  minute 
globules  of  pus  again  appear  in  a  few  days.  The  hair  is 
injured  from  the  first  attack  ;  appearing  thinner  and  lighter  in 
colour,  breaking  off  short ;  in  progress  of  time  the  roots  are 
affected,  and  as  the  disease  extends,  the  baldness  extends  over 
the  whole  head  and  nothing  remains  but  a  narrow  border  of 
hair,  forming  the  outline  of  the  scalp.  This  disease  is  chiefly 
confined  to  children,  and  particularly  those  of  boarding 
schools  and  manufactories,  in  which  last  they  are  employed  with 
too  little  attention  to  their  health.  The  disease  is  coniagious,  and 
is  sometimes  propagated  with  great  rapidity,  spreading  from  the 
head  over  the  forehead  and  neck.  This  disease  is  frequently  com¬ 
municated  by  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  matter  from  the  infected 
VOL.  I.  CJ-  ShatkeU».Wiut-olhce  Court.] 


to  the  healthy  by  the  frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  children,  but 
more  generally  by  the  use  of  the  same  towel,  combs,  caps,  and  hats. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease  whatever  may  be 
adopted,  the  head  must  be  kept  closely  shaved,  and  covered  with 
this  ointment — Tar  half  a  pound,  yellow  wax  half  an  ounce, 
sublimed  sulphur,  2  oz.  Previously  to  the  use  of  this  ointment, 
the  inflamed  patches  must  be  washed  with  Castile  soap  and  warm 
water.  As  no  local  application  agrees  well  if  long  continued, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following.  Take  of  purified  quick¬ 
silver,  an  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  1 1  drachms  ;  prepared  lard,  6  oz. ; 
olive  oil,  4  oz.  The  quicksilver  must  be  first  dissolved  in  the 
acid,  and  while  hot,  the  lard  and  oil  melted  together.  This 
ointment  must  be  used  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hog's  lard.  It 
may  either  be  spread  on  linen,  or  applied  to  the  diseased  part 
with  the  finger.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  the 
patient,  avoiding  salted  meat  or  fish.  An  aperient  pill  may  be 
taken  every  night  to  gently  open  the  bowels.  The  Aperient  Pills 
of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health  are  used  by  the 
Editor,  and  he  finds  them  to  have  the  effect  of  gently  evacuating 
the  bowels  without  irritating  the  system.  They  may  be  adminis- 
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tered  to  children  with  the  greatest  safety,  as  they  contain  no 
drastic  or  deleterious  ingredients,  they  cannot  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  injurious. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  ULCERS  AND  WOUNDS. 

As  many  poor  labouring  people  are  every  where  subject 
to  wounds  and  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  we  think 
we  cannot  give  advice  of  more  general  utility  than  to  direct 
such  how  to  manage  them,  and  with  what  topical  applications  to 
dress  them  with,  for  an  easy  speedy  cure  of  the  same. 

If  either  be  only  superficial,  or  proceed  from  burns  or  scalds. 
Turner's  cerate  spread  upon  pledgets  of  lint,  with  a  plaster  of 
the  same,  spread  upon  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  to  cover  all,  and 
keep  the  other  on,  is  generally  the  most  proper  dressing  that  in 
such  cases  can  be  used ;  to  be  accounted  for  thus : — The  ex- 
travasated  juices  by  their  own  heterogeneous  nature,  and  the 
influence  of  the  air,  soon  corrupt  and  putrify.  This  further 
wounds  the  vessels  or  solids  in  contact  with  them,  and  so  pre¬ 
vents  nature  from  healing  them  up  again.  But  the  lapis  calami- 
naris  in  this  cerate  corrects  this  acrimony  of  the  corroding  fluids, 
and  thereby  nature,  by  not  being  interrupted,  performs  the  cure. 
For  she  is  always  her  own  physician  and  surgeon,  while  we  that 
are  called  so  are  only  her  ministers,  and  it  behoves  us  therefore 
to  mind  well  her  motions  and  to  act  accordingly,  lest,  instead  of 
helping,  by  our  own  ignorance  or  officiousness,  we  hinder  her 
in  her  curative  operations.  But  yet  even  here  in  the  present 
case,  be  always  guided  by  this  single  and  infallible  rule,  not 
even  to  use  so  simple  an  application  as  Turner’s  cerate  if  it 
causes  pain,  but  change  it  for  a  more  soft,  oily,  and  less  drying 
balsam,  that  may  agree  with  the  sore,  or  you  can  never  bring 
it  into  a  healing  condition.  We  have  seen  some  sores  that  could 
bear  nothing  but  mere  oil  alone  to  render  them  easy. 

But  if  the  sores  are  of  some  time  standing,  and  become  foul 
and  nasty,  then  use  nothing  drying,  but  cleansing,  to  carry  off 
the  rotten  pieces  of  the  fibres  intermixed  with  the  corroding 
juices  in  the  sore.  Dress  them  with  yellow  basilicon  till  the  sore 
looks  red  and  clean,  then  use  Turner’s  cerate  to  complete  the 
cure.  But  observe  always  to  spread  your  balsam  cold,  and  on 
pledgets  of  lint,  and  not  on  single  rags,  as  is  too  often  done ; 
for  the  balsam,  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  often  soaks  through  a 
rag,  and  brings  it  to  touch  the  raw  sore,  which  irritates  it,  and 
causes  a  greater  fluxion  of  juices,  and  renders  bad  worse,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  calamity  and  resisting  the  cure. 

For  this  reason  likewise,  it  is  as  improper,  as  many  do,  to 
dress  sores  with  nothing  but  stiff  plasters,  which,  if  they  do 
no  harm,  do  no  real  good,  otherwise  than  keeping  off  the  air; 
and  some  people’s  flesh  will  heal  kindly  of  itself,  dress  it  al¬ 
most  with  what  you  will,  while  that  of  others  will  fret  and  gan¬ 
grene  on  the  injudicious  application  of  improper  dressings.  Bu^ 
if  ulcers  will  not  digest  well,  i.  e.  run  a  thick  white  matter,  then 
work  up  on  the  side  of  your  hand  a  little  red  precipitate,  finely 
powdered,  a  few  grains,  along  with  your  balsam,  either  yellow 
basilicon  or  ointment  of  gum  elemi,  another  good  balsam.  After 
all,  however,  rest  or  lying  in  bed,  or  a  gentle  salivation,  will 
work  wonders  when  nothing  else  can  answer  the  end.  To  raise  a 
gentle  salivation,  take  2  grains  of  calomel,  and  mix  it  up  in  a 
crumb  of  bread  of  a  new  white  loaf  for  pills,  or  in  any  proper 
conserve,  by  w^ay  of  bolus  at  bed  time  ;  repeat  it  every  other 
night  till  the  spitting  begins,  and  no  longer.  If  it  prove  too 
high  or  troublesome,  purge  it  downward  with  infusion  of  senna 
and  manna,  or  prunes,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  This  course 
is  good  for  many  other  disorders  besides  old  sores,  as  jaundice, 
asthma,  lues  venerea,  dropsy,  and  almost  all  chronical  cases, 
except  the  scurvy.  For  proud  flesh  use  the  blue  stone  or  dry 
flint ;  but  be  sure  to  use  a  bandage  of  a  double  cloth  and  a  roller 
to  strengthen  and  warm  the  part. 

If  wounds  or  ulcers  inflame  about  the  edges,  and  do  not  run 
freely  as  they  ought  to  do,  foment  them  with  hot  stoops,  made  by 
boiling  a  quantity  of  any  herb  that  has  oil,  smell,  or  warmth  in  it, 


then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and  let  two  flannels,  when 
wrung  hot  out  of  the  liquor,  be  applied  to  the  naked  place  al¬ 
ternately,  as  they  cool;  this  is  to  be  done  for  nearly  an  hour> 
night  and  morning,  covering  all  up  close  with  dry  flannels  to 
keep  the  steam  in  ;  not  forgetting  to  add  a  few  spoonsfull  of  any 
vinous  spirits,  and  sometimes  a  little  vinegar  to  the  stoop. 

Afterwards  anoint  about  the  sore  when  it  looks  red  a  little 
nutritum,  made  the  old  way.  by  the  litharge,  after  being  finely 
ground  and  lying  in  soak  for  a  night  in  vinegar,  being  mixed 
w  ith  thrice  the  quantity  of  sweet  oil,  and  rubbed  about  in  a 
mortar  till  it  becomes  white.  This  is  much  more  cooling,  and 
far  preferable  to  the  new  way  of  making  this  excellent  ointment, 
viz.  by  melting  down  some  diacolam  emplaster, and  then  mixing 
the  vinegar  with  it;  an  ill-contrived  alteration,  as  it  is  too 
viscid  to  do  the  good  the  other  mode  of  preparing  it  fits  it  for. 

Thus  much  is  all  I  can  say  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  only  I 
will  add  a  piece  of  philosophy,  to  please  the  curious  surgeon  or 
sensible  reader,  and  therewith  conclude. 

Ruyschius  has  demonstrated  how  the  loss  of  substance  in  a 
broad  ulcer  is  again  repaired  from  the  bottom  and  sides;  for  the 
vessels  increase  every  way,  and  equally  from  every  point,  like 
the  ringlets  of  a  snail,  which  meeting  in  the  centre,  form  flesh 
so  called  ;  great  care  is  therefore  to  be  taken,  lest  in  attempting 
to  clease  the  wound  or  ulcer,  those  tender  vessels  are  lacerated. 

Pus  is  a  soft,  thick,  inodorous  substance,  appearing  in  the 
wound,  equal  to  the  time  of  digestion.  The  pus  is  the  best  con- 
sidating  balsam,  and  is  never  in  the  vessels,  but  is  seen  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer,  under  which  is  the  aforesaid  texture  of  infi¬ 
nite  vessels  discharging  a  sort  of  mucus,  which,  whilst  the  offi¬ 
cious  dressers  endeavour  to  clease  with  cotton  or  scraped  lint, 
the  ulcer  will  never  grow  together  or  unite. 

This  new  generated  flesh  is  not  such  as  the  muscular,  but  is 
only  a  flat  membranous  substance,  whose  vessels  admit  the  blood, 
hence  that  redness  like  to  flesh. 

One  useful  remark  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Alexander  Stuart  justly  reprehends  the  common  way  of  using 
fomentations  too  warm  ;  for  too  great  a  heat  thickens  and 

coagulates  the  humours  of  our  bodies  ;  wherefore  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  the  warmth  of  them  should  be  such  as  is 

our  circulating  blood,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  not  much  to 
exceed  that  standard  in  fomentations,  cstaplasms,  and  other  ex¬ 
ternal  applications. 


MR.  LAWRENCE  ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 


With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  I  can  only  ob¬ 
serve  to  you  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  plan,  or  any 
medicines  which  seem  to  exercise  any  power  over  this  dreadful 
complaint;  at  least,  no  authenticated  instance  exists  of  recovery* 
after  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  have  once  manifested  them¬ 
selves.  Opium  has  been  very  freely  administered,  by  the  mouth, 
in  the  form  of  glysters,  and  also  by  injection  into  the  veins  of 
the  animal  or  patient  affected,  and  immense  quantities  have  been 
given  in  these  various  forms.  Here,  as  in  tetanus,  opium  exerts 
much  less  effect  on  the  frame  than  it  does  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  so  that  immense  doses  can  be  borne.  Magendie 
observes,  that  a  certain  dose  of  opium  injected  into  the  veins  of 
a  dog  has  sent  that  dog  to  sleep  ;  but  that  if  ten  times  that  quantity 
be  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  affected  with  rabies,  it  has  no 
effect.  lie  also  remarks,  that  a  singular  effect  is  produced  on 
the  animal  economy,  by  causing  a  state  of  artificial  plethora  of 
the  blood-vessels — that  is,  by  injecting  warm  water  into  the  veins. 
He  tried  this  in  the  human  subject.  He  threw  a  pint  of  tepid 
water  into  a  vein  and  he  found  that  the  symptoms  were  greatly 
mitigated  ;  indeed,  that  they  seemed,  for  a  time,  altogether  re¬ 
moved.  The  patient  was  easy,  aud  slept,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
great  benefit  would  be  the  result.  The  symptoms,  however,  again 
came  on,  and  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 
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Not  long  since  a  proposal  was  made,  founded  on  a  mode  of 
treatment  suggested  in  the  East  Indies,  of  adopting  very  copious 
venesection  in  hydrophobia.  You  will  easily  suppose  that  the 
loss  of  blood  had  already  been  tried  in  cases  of  this  kind.  How¬ 
ever,  patients  have  been  bled  very  largely  in  cases  where  it  was 
said,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  have  a  favourable  effect,  and  bleeding 
to  a  large  extent  has  been  adopted  on  that  suggestion  in  this 
country.  The  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  for  it  is 
proposed  to  bleed  to  fainting,  is  likely  enough  to  mitigate  the 
symptoms  for  a  time,  but  it  has  had  no  effect  in  protracting  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

Prevention — We  come,  then,  to  the  only  point  in  which  our 
medical  or  surgical  experience  can  be  of  any  use  to  us,  that  is 
prevention.  The  period  that  elapses  between  the  infliction  of  a 
wound  and  the  development  of  hydrophobic  symptoms,  affords  us 
ample  opportunity  of  attempting  this.  Various  means  have  ac¬ 
quired  popular  celebrity  as  preventives,  to  which  we  are  unable 
to  attach  any  real  efficacy.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  dipping 
the  patient  in  salt  water  soon  after  the  wound  has  been  received, 
will  prevent  the  disease  from  occurring.  This  is  a  popular 
opinion  in  the  West  of  England.  I  remember  very  w  ell,  w  hen 
1  lived  in  the  country,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  in  Gloucestershire, 
“Such  a  one  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  has  therefore  gone 
down  to  the  sea-side.”  On  the  Bristol  Channel,  there  were  per¬ 
sons  in  the  habit  of  ducking  such  individuals,  whom  I  believe 
they  often  almost  drowned,  and  then  thought  they  had  cured. 
“  Ormskirk  medicine”  (Ormskirk  in  Lancashire),  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  things  which  I  do  not  at  present  recollect,  has  been 
said  to  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  but  we  can  easily  suppose  how 
that  medicine,  or  any  other,  has  acquired  celebrity;  the  truth  is, 
that  very  few  persons  who  are  bitten  by  dogs,  go  mad  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  those  medicines  are  resorted  to,  and  when  pa¬ 
tients  have  not  hydrophobia  afterwards,  the  cases  pass  with  the 
vulgar  for  cases  in  which  the  medicines  have  acted  as  preventives, 
although  1  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  the  individuals  would  not 
have  had  hydrophobia  if  they  had  resorted  to  no  such  means.  In 
fact,  I  may  observe  to  you,  that  hydrophobia  is  much  less  common 
than  people  suppose.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  I  question 
whether  there  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  cases  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  in  this  hospital;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that,  for  the 
first  fifteen  years,  not  a  single  instance  of  it  appeared  here. 
Certainly  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  been  rather  more  numerous 
of  late  ;  but,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  one  might  be  in  com¬ 
pany  with  medical  men  of  considerable  practice,  and  not  meet 
with  one  amongst  them  who  had  ever  seen  a  case  of  hydrophobia  ; 
so  that  this  is  by  no  means  so  common  an  occurrence  as  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  complaint  is  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  a  poisonous  subject  into  a  wound,  common  sense  seems  to 
point  out  one  particular  means  of  prevention  and  that  is  ablution 
• — washing  the  part  very  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous 
matter.  But  this,  although  it  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  a 
course,  is  generally  neglected.  I  do  not  think  persons  take  any 
very  great  pains  in  this  way  to  get  the  poisonous  matter  from  the 
wound  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  was  this  (although  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  a  certain  preventive,)  which  caused  Dr. 
Sully  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  disease.  Dr.  Sully  has  published 
a  small  tract  on  the  subject,  the  pi  incipal  object  of  which  is  to 
recommend  ablution  of  the  wound.  He  recommends  that  tepid 
water,  at  about  90  or  100  degrees  of  heat,  should  be  used,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rather  increasing  the  bleeding  ;  that  it 
should  be  poured  from  a  tea-kettle  into  a  wound,  the  vessel  being 
held  four  or  five  feet  above  it  ;  or  that  the  water  should  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  wound  through  an  instrument  like  the  common 
stomach-pump,  so  as  to  force  the  liquid  into  all  the  parts  involved 
in  the  injury,  and  that  the  ablution  should  be  carried  on  for  three 
or  four  hours. 

The  practice  of  applying  caustic,  or  of  cauterising  the  part, 
has  been  frequently  tried,  more  especially  where  the  w  ounds  have 
been  extensive,  or  have  been  so  situated  that  persons  have  been 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  use  of  the  knife.  We  naturally  conclude 


that  if  a  powerful  escharotic  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface 
of  a  wound,  that  it  will  neutralise  or  destroy  the  effect  of  any 
poisonous  substance  adhering  to  it.  The  objection  to  this  is, 
that  we  cannot  be  completely  certain  of  applying  the  escharotic  to 
the  whole  surface;  some  of  the  saliva  would,  perhaps,  escape 
the  touch  of  the  cautery.  It  happened  to  Mr.  Hunter  to  trust  to 
this,  in  the  case  of  a  young  subject,  a  branch  of  a  family’ of  con¬ 
sequence,  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  face,  and  in  whom,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  hydrophobia  afterwards  came  on,  of  which  the  individual 
died.  The  application  of  caustics,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  safe  mode  of  proceeding  A  third  mode  of  proceeding 
is  excision  of  the  bitten  part ;  cutting  out  the  whole  of  the 
wonnded  surface  ;  taking  care  to  remove,  with  the  knife,  the 
whole  of  the  parts  that  have  been  injured.  And  I  need  not  ob¬ 
serve  to  you,  that,  if  this  be  effectually  done,  there  can  be  no  risk 
of  subsequent  hydrophobia.  It  is  very  necessary  before  you 
begin  the  operation  of  excision,  that  you  should  ascertain,  as 
accurately  as  you  can,  how  far  the  teeth  of  the  animal  have 
punctured,  and  take  care  that  your  incisions  go  beyond  the  part 
to  which  the  tooth  has  reached.  When  you  consider  the  great 
importance  of  the  object  you  have  in  view,  that  of  rescuing  the 
patient  not  only  from  death,  but  from  a  kind  of  death  most  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  individual,  and  most  appalling  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  his  well-being,  you  will  consider  it  best  to  be  rather 
liberal  than  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  knife ;  that  it  would  be  better 
to  put  the  patient  to  some  little  additional  pain,  better  to  leave  a 
slight  scar,  than  to  allow  any  chance  of  the  poison  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system. 

This  is  the  chief  means  of  prevention  to  be  relied  on  ;  but  the 
act  of  excision  is  not  inconsistent  with  ablution.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Sully  recommends  excision  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  recom¬ 
mends  ablution  of  the  wound,  and  then  excision ;  first  of  all  to 
cut  away  the  fragments  of  the  wouud,  if  it  be  at  all  torn,  and 
then  to  cut  out  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound.  The  practice  of 
excision  need  not  be  confined  to  the  time  immediately  following 
the  infliction  of  the  wound  ;  it  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well 
if  it  be  done  several  hours  after  the  wound  has  been  received. 

Recollect  what  I  have  mentioned  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
interval  that  elapses  between  the  infliction  of  the  wound  and  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Some  have  supposed,  that  the 
poison  remains  in  the  part  from  the  time  at  which  the  wound  is 
inflicted,  till  the  symptoms  commence.  Of  course  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
poison  communicated  to  the  part  may  not  extend  its  effect  beyond 
that  part  for  a  time;  and  then  a  question  arises:  In  how  long  a 
time  after  a  wound  has  been  inflicted,  may  excision  be  practised 
with  success  ?  Now,  we  have  no  clear  knowledge  on  this  point. 
So  far,  however,  as  it  extends,  and  as  reasoning  on  the  obvious 
facts  directs  us,  it  is  very  probable  that  that  the  excision  may  be 
adopted  even  some  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound  with 
success.  There  is,  however,  this  disadvantage  attending  excision 
at  some  distance  after  the  occurrence  of  the  wound,  that  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  far  the  wound  has  extended  ;  it  is  while 
the  wound  is  still  open,  and  in  its  original  state,  that  we  can  see 
its  extent,  and  be  sure  that  we  have  removed  the  whole  of  the 
injured  surface.  I  think  Dr.  Sully  recommended,  besidesablution 
and  excision,  the  application,  to  the  part,  of  a  poultice  or  poul¬ 
tices,  covered  with  mercurial  ointment.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
particular  advantage  that  can  arise  from  their  application. 


GENEROSITY  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  ABERNETH  Y. 

The  following  anecdote  we  have  heard  related  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  Abernethy 's,  who  vouches  for  its  truth  :  A  widow  lady 
from  a  remote  county  brought  up  her  daughter  to  consult  Mr.  A. 
upon  a  chronic  case,  which  occupied  many  weeks  to  relieve,  and  a 
great  consumption  of  regularly  tendered  fees  was  entailed.  R 
was  obvious  that  the  lady’s  affection  for  her  daughter,  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  medical  adviser,  were  beyond  all  pecuniary 
considerations,  although  it  was  equally  o  vious  that  her  means 
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were  scarcely  equal  to  the  widow’s  expenditure  on  the  occasion 
of  her  town  visit.  When  the  period  arrived  for  the  parties  to 
return  into  the  country,  Mr.  Abernethy  presented  the  young  lady 
with  a  small  parcel  to  take  with  her,  in  which  he  informed  her 
was  a  little  present  to  reward  her  good  behaviour  under  bodily 
affliction.  On  opening  the  parcel  it  contained  all  the  fees 
which  the  mother  had  paid  to  the  Professor.  This  surgeon 
belonged  to  a  profession  whose  members  are  represented  by  the 
insolent,  ignorant,  and  heartless  “  Hygeist”  quacks,  as  merce¬ 
nary,  and  everything  that  is  base  and  contemptible. 


We  insert  the  following  pathetic  remonstrance  of  Mr. 
Morison,  as  we  wish  to  act  with  every  justice  towards  him, 
consistent  with  our  duties.  Poetry  is  out  of  fashion,  we 
therefore  wish  he  had  got  it  written  in  prose;  liowsome- 
dever  (as  he  himself  said  when  he  brought  it  to  us),  he 
shall  have  a  fair  hearing. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  REMONSTRANCE, 

Tune — a  Wapping  Old  Stairs .’* 

Your  Morison  never  was  false  he  declares, 

Though  thousands  of  souls  he  has  sent  to - down  stairs  ; 

For  I  promis’d  to  cure  every  sickness  and  ill, 

And  you’ll  grant  ’tis  a  cure  most  effectual  to— kill : 

Though  my  agent  at  York  still  in  prison  may  weep. 

No  matter! — while  safe  my  own  carcase  I  keep: 

Then  take  on  my  pills,  and  no  wry  faces  make, 

Still  your  insides  I’ll  purge,  and  your  money  I’ll  take. 

There’s  a  sad  penny  journal  wont  let  me  alone. 

Never  mind  !  I’ll  soon  have  a  New  press  all  my  own  ; 
While  my  strong  pack  of  Agents  shall  join  in  the  cry, 

And  disperse  through  the  kingdom  each  infamous  lie ; 

When  they’ve  no  qualms  of  conscience  I  pay  the  dogs  well, 
For  my  boxes  cost  little,  while  dearly  they  sell : 

Then  be  duped  on  my  friends,  and  no  wry  faces  make, 

Still  your  insides  I’ll  purge,  and  your  money  I’ll  take. 


THE  HYGEIST  IN  A  FRIGHT. 

One  of  the  “Hygeian  Agents,”  as  they  impudently  call  them¬ 
selves,  for  the  sale  ofMorison’s  Gamboge  Pills,  upon  establishing 
himself  in  a  country  town,  placed  up  to  his  window  the  usual 
bill,  viz.  that  the  wonderful  Hygeian  Pills  were  “  to  cure  all 
disorders  and  surgical  cases."  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
was  awakened  with  a  most  furious  and  incessant  knocking  at  the 
door  ;  not  knowing  what  to  think,  he  up  out  in  his  shirt,  opened 
the  window,  and  putting  his  head  out,  observed  a  ragged  looking 
fellow.  “What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night]’’  inquired 
the  shivering  “  Hygeist.”  “  Oh,  Doctor  Hygeist !”  answered  the 
fellow,  “  the  Pills  !  the  Pills  !  a  box  of  No  1  and  No.  2  !  for 
there’s  a  riotous  disturbance  in  the  town,  and  1  want  them  to 
QUELL  THE  DISORDER.” 


AN  IGNORANT  QUACK, 

In  Staffordshire  there  once  resided  a  quack  doctor  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  had  preserved  a  parcel  of  innocent  recipes,  which 
had  by  chance  done  some  cures,  which  made  his  name  famed. 
It  happened  that  a  young  lady  of  fortune  was  given  over  by  the 
physicians,  and  her  mother,  despairing  of  the  life  of  her  daughter, 
was  induced  to  send  for  the  said  quack.  He  came,  and  having 
seen  his  patient,  told  the  lady  that  he  would  go  home  and  con¬ 
sider  her  daughter's  case,  for  he  neyer  prescribed  rashly.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  turning  over  his  recipes,  he  met  with  one  (in  his 
opinion)  would  answer  the  desired  ends.  The  recipe  said  the 
above  preparation  is  to  be  taken  in  a  proper  vehicle  ;  this  con¬ 
founded  word  was  long  a  stumbling  block  to  the  quack,  but  at 


length  he  remembered  he  might  find  its  meaning  in  the  dictionary, 
which  he  immediately  consulted,  and  found  a  vehicle  was,  either 
a  coach,  cart,  or  wheelbarrow.  Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  he 
makes  up,  and  carries  the  medicine,  and  tells  the  lady  the  coach 
must  be  got  ready,  and  the  young  lady,  her  daughter,  get  into  it, 
and  take  the  remedy  he  brought  with  him.  The  mother,  fearing 
the  air  might  prove  the  immediate  death  of  her  child,  would  not 
consent  to  this  by  any  means.  “  Well,”  says  the  quack,  “  you 
must  then  order  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  lady's  chamber,  for  there 
is  a  necessity  she  should  take  it  in  a  proper  vehicle  ;  and  since 
you  won’t  allow  her  going  into  the  air,  a  wheelbarrow  may,  in 
my  opinion,  do  as  well.”  This  fellow’s  ignorance  is  nothing  to 
the  quack  “  Hygeists.” 


INTERESTING  HOSPITAL  CASES. 

We  intend  from  time  to  time  to  visit  our  public  Hospitals,  and 
when  we  meet  with  any  interesting  cases  to  record  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  WTe  give  this  week  two  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing,  the  fust  from  nitric  and  the  second  from  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol) :  — 

A  CASE  OE  POISONING  BY  NITRIC  ACID. 

A  boy,  employed  at  a  coach-maker’s,  took  up  a  quart  bottle  of 
nitric  acid,  thinking  it  to  be  small  beer,  and  drank  some  of  it, 
which  immediately  caused  vomiting  of  mucus,  with  several  clots 
of  blood.  He  was  brought  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  half  an 
hour  after,  when  the  tongue  was  swollen,  and  of  a  citrine  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  uvula  and  tonsils  enlarged,  as  if  oedematous  ;  there 
was  great  pain  about  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  but  none  elsewhere ; 
pulse  small  and  feeble  ;  constant  vomiting,  which  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  frequent  draughts  of  calcined  magnesia.  Two  hours 
after,  he  was  unable  to  swallow  liquids;  had  a  mixture  of  gum 
and  honey  to  moisten  the  mouth ;  the  sickness  ceased,  and  he 
began  to  doze. 

In  the  evening,  the  pulse  more  feeble  and  intermitting ;  the 
voice  very  feeble ;  face  blanched  ;  eyes  heavy,  and  half  closed. 
The  bowels  had  been  twice  opened,  and  leeches  applied  to  the 
throat. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  accident,  the  boy  was  evidently  dying. 
It  was  judged  advisable  to  make  an  opening  in  the  trachea  (wind¬ 
pipe),  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Arnolt;  after  which  the  muscles 
about  the  neck  ceased  tu  act  laboriously  ;  the  chest  was  only 
raised  as  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  he  appeared  to  be  decidedly  relieved 
from  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  and  again  fell  into  a  calm  sleep. 

Next  morning  he  continued  to  breathe  freely  through  the 
opening,  but  could  not  swallow  ;  had  a  beef-tea  enema  ;  tongue 
and  lips  covered  with  a  sloughy  coat,  peeling  off,  leaving  a  red 
surface,  with  elevated  papillae.  He  struggled  through  the  day, 
and  died  in  the  evening. 

A  CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

A  young  woman,  having  bought  two  pennyworth  of  oil  of 
vitrio1,  while  in  the  shop  swallowed  part  of  it ;  which  being  ob¬ 
served  by  a  little  girl  who  was  with  her,  she  struck  the  woman’s 
elbow,  and  the  cup  fell  down. 

The  patient  was  brought  directly  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
When  admitted,  she  had  a  constant  desire  to  vomit,  and  what  she 
brought  up  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  state  of  the  mouth 
could  not  be  ascertained  distinctly,  from  the  white  caused  by  the 
magnesia  taken  before  her  admission. 

Two  hours  after,  her  lips  began  to  swell;  the  pain  in  the 
throat  and  stomach  increased,  with  a  violent  burning  sensation. 
She  had  a  restless  night,  with  frequent  vomiting,  and  a  sensation 
as  if  she  were  going  to  be  choked.  Her  tongue  was  covered 
with  a  white  dense  fur,  with  traces  of  dark  veins,  like  those  of 
the  leaf  of  a  tree  ;  but  in  vomiting,  something  like  skin  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up;  since  which  the  tongue  has  been 
red.  There  were  scabs  forming  about  the  lips,  hands,  and  arms, 
where  the  acid  had  touched  them. 

During  the  first  four  days  she  was  bled  to  upwards  of  thirty 
ounces,  and  had  about  100  leeches  applied  to  the  throat;  and 
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shetook  magnesia  and  linseed-tea,  Sic. ;  after  which,  the  abdo¬ 
minal  pains  became  much  less,  the  vomiting*  less  frequent,  and 
she  could  swallow  with  less  difficulty.  Her  voice  was  pretty 
distinct,  with  a  soft  and  regular  pulse,  and  a  moist  and  cool  skin : 
but  she  had  two  or  three  shivering  fits,  followed  by  what  she 
called  a  cold  pain  felt  about  the  navel. 

Two  days  after,  the  cough  became  more  troublesome,  with 
constant  irritation  in  the  throat,  which  continued  for  some  time  ; 
when,  during  a  violent  fit  of  vomiting  and  coughing,  she  brought 
up  a  large  piece  of  sloughy  membrane,  which  was  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  oesophagus  (lube  going  into  the 
stomach),  much  thickened,  and  very  firm  in  texture;  its  length 
was  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  its  width  that  of  the  oesophagus, 
being  pervious  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  inside  was 
quite  smooth,  the  anterior  rugged;  so  that  the  entire  mucous 
membrane,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  coat,  may  both  be  found  in  the  ejected  tube  which  has  been 
preserved  and  is  now  placed  upon  trie  table.  She  experienced 
great  pain  in  the  night  after. 

The  further  history  of  this  case,  for  the  last  six  months,  must 
in  this  place  be  omitted;  suffice  it  to  say,  her  varied  symptoms 
seem  to  be  much  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes.  During 
the  days  on  which  she  suffers  the  most,  she  is  unable  to  take  any 
sustenance,  and  her  oppression  causes  her  to  bring  up,  by 
retching,  a  pint  or  two  of  mucous  fluid  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  late  she  has  rarely  been  able  to  swallow  anything 
but  fluids  ;  the  only  medicine  she  has  had,  excepting  in  the  few 
first  days,  has  been  castor  oil  occasionally.  She  is  much  wasted, 
but  in  good  spirits  ;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  her  admission,  is  much  better  than  she  was  two  months  ago. 


Tit©  Oracle  of  Health* 


LONDON ,  DECEMBER  24,  1834. 


THE  JUNIOR  CLERKS,  SHOPMEN,  AND  AP¬ 
PRENTICES  OF  LONDON— CONSIDERED. 


Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of  perambulating  every  part 
of  this  vast  metropolis,  cannot  but  have  remarked  the 
great  number  of  youths  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of 
age — whose  countenances  have  lost  the  careless  expression 
of  the  school-boy,  and  whose  quick  gait  and  serious  air 
indicate  business.  Whoever  enters  shops  frequently — 
and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  studying  every  page  of  that  vast 
and  intricate  volume — mankind,  must  have  observed  that 
there  is  generally  one,  often  several  youths,  whose  air 
and  manner,  wdiose  neatness  and  quickness,  shew  that 
they  have  been  well  brought  up.  Whoever  perambulates 
the  Parks  and  the  suburban  fields  on  Sunday,  must  meet 
groups  of  these  youths — all  well  clad  —  and  whose 
complexion  and  air  of  self-satisfaction  evince  health — 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  week  have  been  performed ; — 
But,  perhaps,  few  have  considered  that  no  other  metro¬ 
polis  in  the  world  can  show  a  population  of  the  same 
class  at  all  to  be  compared  to  them ;  and  if  they  could 
he  all  collected  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  drawn  out 
in  line,  they  would  present  a  specimen  of  rising  manhood 
most  gratifying  to  the  philanthropist.  We  say  not  this 
to  feed  their  vanity— but  to  show  that  they  are  entitled 
to  take  a  proper  pride  in  their  calling,  and  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  bound  to  support  the  credit  and  respectability 
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of  a  class  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  prove,  is  not  unworthy 
of  regard. 

Considering  the  immense  amount  of  property  ne¬ 
cessarily  intrusted  to  these  youths— it  is  of  moment 
to  the  whole  commerce  of  London,  that  every  one  of 
them  should  reflect  that  a  base  action,  or  gross  breach  of 
trust,  not  only  attaches  disgrace  to  himself,  and  his  own 
friends  and  parents,  but  also  throws  a  sort  of  discredit 
upon  the  whole  of  his  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sidering  that  junior  clerks  are  not  over-paid — that  ap¬ 
prentices  are  often  without  money,  when  their  parents  are 
in  middling  circumstances,  that  they  have  constant  access 
to  cash — with  the  many  temptations  thrown  in  their  way, 
it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  observe  how  very  seldom 
wrong  is  committed,  particularly  among  the  superior 
trades,  where  the  trust  is  the  greatest.  It  shall  be  our 
business  to  point  out  the  surest  and  safest  course  to  enable 
them  to  steer  clear  of  those  allurements  which  may  mis¬ 
lead  from  the  strict  line  of  duty — to  show  how  preferable 
real  happiness  is  to  the  false  syren  pleasure,  and  what 
is  the  sure  basis  of  a  solid  structure — a  life  of  respecta¬ 
bility  and  contentment.  It  is  not  sufficientto  go  through 
the  routine  of  daily  duties  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  merely 
because  the  master's  eye  is  upon  us — they  must  be  done 
upon  principle,  otherwise  they  not  only  become  irksome 
from  their  sameness,  but  the  slightest  inducement,  such 
as  the  word  of  an  idle  acquaintance,  or  a  print-shop  win¬ 
dow,  may  break  in  upon  the  round,  and  make  us  stumble* 
The  best  preservative  is  to  consider  that  we  have  a  mind , 
that  we  have  a  talent  for  something,  which  we  are  bound 
to  cultivate — that  the  head,  like  all  other  things  in  nature, 
cannot  he  a  vacuum,  and,  if  empty  of  good,  will  imme¬ 
diately  admit  bad ;  thought  and  occupation  are  happiness ; 
and  as  no  retail  trade,  or  indeed  any  trade  (except  those 
embracing  mechanical  powers,  such  as  engineers,  sur¬ 
veyors,  architects,  watch-makers,  chemists,  &c.),  can  fill 
the  thoughts  of  a  youth — that  those  who  attend  in  shops 
may  have  much  idle  time,  that  before  going  to  the  count¬ 
ing-house,  and  after  leaving  it,  two  or  three  hours  a-day 
may  be  secured,  that  until  the  youth  is  intrusted  to 
manage  some  branch  of  his  master’s  concerns,  what  he 
has  to  do  will  be  merely  routine, — that  to  all,  the  blessed 
Sabbath  must  occur,  and  afford  at  least  six  hours  every 
week  his  own  property,  to  be  laid  out  for  his  own  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  not  only  his  duty,  but  also  both  his  temporal 
and  eternal  interest,  to  consider  upon  what  occupation  he 
shall  bestow  it.  Idle  and  desultory  reading  is  fraught 
with  evil— novels,  tales,  plays,  and  poetry,  except  of  the 
highest  class,  such  as  Milton,  Pope,  Cowper,  Thomson, 
impart  a  maudlin  sensibility,  and  effeminate  weakness,  as 
destructive  of  vigour  of  intellect— as  luxury  and  indulgence 
are  of  vigour  of  body.  The  mathematics  are,  of  all 
studies,  the  most  useful  to  every  walk  in  life.  Our  young 
friends  may  exclaim,  “  How  am  I  to  learn  mathematics?” 
We  answer,  read  the  “  Life  of  Gifford,”  or  the  review  of 
it  in  the  Quarterly ,  and  see  what  may  be  done  by  a  per¬ 
severing  man  of  one  book ,  under  every  disadvantage.  Be 
assured  that  the  youth  who  masters  a  problem  by  his  own 
application,  will  feel  himself  taller  by  a  few  inches,  and 
prouder  of  himself,  ami  consequently  happier  beyond  cal¬ 
culation.  But  we  are  not  so  unmindful  of  our  own  pro- 
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fession,  as  to  inculcate  sedentary  occupalions  exclusively, 
for  those  confined  within  the  smoke  of  the  town  all  the 
week;  no — the  environs  of  London  are  beautiful;  having 
shown  how  a  leisure  hour  before  going  to  bed  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  thoughts  for  all  times  created,  we  will  point 
out  how  the  Sunday  ramble  may  not  only  conduce  to 
health,  our  first  object ,  but  also  to  improvement  and 
pleasure  during  the  week: — Sketching,  which  may  with 
drawing  be  self-taught ;  botany,  the  fields  abound  in 
flowers,  and  grasses  well  worth  minute  inspection,  which 
leads  to  a  desire  for  an  intimate  acquaintance;  geology  and 
the  nature  of  soils,  which  lead  to  curious  observings;  few, 
perhaps,  know  that  diamonds  are  found  all  round  London, 
and  that  they  abound  most  about  Higbgate  and  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  in  the  banks  and 
ditches;  that  these  diamonds  are  equal  in  beauty  to  and 
want  only  the  weight  and  solidity  of  brilliants  of  the  East ; 
that  jewellers  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
they  are  constantly  found  in  incrustations  of  particular 
form  ;  every  animal  that  grazes  or  ruminates;  every  bird 
that  opens  its  little  throat  is  worthy  of  observation,  if  for 
no  other  purpose,  to  make  the  walk  interesting;  and 
after  the  solemn  duty  of  worship  in  his  house,  to  expand 
the  heart  in  the  worship  in  his  works  of  that 

Omniscient  source!  whence  every  earthly  joy 
Flows  for  unheeding  man  ;  invisible,  yet  seen 
In  light,  in  darkness,  in  meridian  blaze, 

By  our  imperfect  vision  aching  view’d. 

Heard  in  night’s  awful  stillness  :  countless  stars 
Proclaim  thy  radiant  majesty  above — 

Thee  the  minutest  flowret  underneath  : 

The  human  mind  displays  thy  power  and  might, 

Thy  goodness  the  instinctive  sense  of  brutes.* 

He  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  astromony  to 
know  the  positions  of  the  stars  ;  he  who  on  plucking  a 
weed  and  examining  its  petals  can  class  it ;  he  who  can 
look  at  quadruped,  bird,  or  insect,  with  some  knowledge 
of  their  habits  and  formation,  has  the  same  superiority 
over  ignorance,  that  he  who  can  read  has  over  him  who 
cannot, — a  book  to  the  former  is  a  pleasure,  to  the  latter 
it  is  all  confusion. 

Three  youths,  whom  we  shall  name  Eugenio,  Florio, 
and  Erasmus,  inhabited  the  same  street  in  PentonvilJe ; 
the  fathers  of  the  two  first  were  master  watch  manufac¬ 
turers  and  in  good  business,  the  last  was  the  only  child 
of  a  widow  living  upon  a  small  annuity  ;  as  they  went  to 
the  same  school,  and  were  of  the  same  age  they  were  very 
intimate,  and  being  well  disposed  and  promising  lads,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  prophesied  that  they  would  do  well 
in  the  world.  At  the  usual  age  Eugenio  was  apprenticed  to 
a  linen  draper;  Florio  to  a  stationer  ;  and  Erasmus,  (his 
mother  being  unable  to  pay  the  premium  of  any  appren¬ 
ticeship,)  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  a 
respectable  merchant’s  counting-house,  upon  the  usual 
terms  of  no  salary  for  the  first  year.  They  were  all 
equally  diligent  in  the  respective  duties  of  their  calling  ; 
but  without  committing  any  positive  wrong,  they  did 
not  all  employ  their  own,  or  their  leisure  time  with  equal 
advantage :  Eugenio  who  was  of  an  ardent,  and  rather 

•  From  an  unpublished  poem  by  a  nameless  youth,  who  has  had 
the  prudence  not  to  risk  publication  in  these  anti-poetical  times. 


romantic  turn,  had  the  misfortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  an  attorney’s  clerk,  who  thought  himself  a  genius, 
because  by  some  accident  he  had  got  a  sonnet  on  a 
drowned  kitten,  of  his  own  composing,  inserted  in  a 
magazine.  This  led  to  conversations  or  rather  lectures 
on  Byron  and  L.E.L.,  and  to  subscription  to  a  circulating 
library;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  when  Eugenio 
grew  up  and  began  business  for  himself,  he  was  much 
more  fit  to  deal  with  imaginary  beings  than  real  men — 
that  when  he  ought  to  have  studied  his  ledger,  he  was 
reading  fashionable  novels,  and  never  could  get  from  his 
trade  more  than  a  sorry  maintenance.  Florio’s  master 
happened  to  be  a  great  politician,  whose  shop  was  often 
beset  by  persons  of  his  own  opinion,  to  whom  he  held 
forth  much  to  his  own  edification,  and  to  that  of  his 
apprentice,  who  early  imbibed  a  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  attend  to  the  general  good,  instead  of  to  his 
own:  when  he  grew  up,  public  meetings— the  vestry — 
and  the  club  at  the  Blue  Bottle  Occupied  all  his  thoughts, 
and  while  he  nightly  whiffed  smoke  from  half  a  yard  of 
clay  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  his  business  was 
neglected,  and  the  Gazette  told  the  tale.  Erasmus  who 
returned  every  evening  to  his  excellent  and  sensible 
mother,  was  constantly  exhorted  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  the  necessity  of  spending  our  youth  with  a 
view  to  benefilting  our  age;  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  his  master  presented  him  with  ten  pounds  for  his 
diligence,  with  which  he  immediately  purchased  Hutton’s 
course  of  Mathematics,  and  a  small  Book  on  Botany. 
These  occupied  his  in-door  and  out  of  door  leisure 
hours,  and  fortified  and  improved  his  understanding ; 
he  rose  to  be  chief  clerk  upon  a  good  salary,  was  upon 
the  death  of  a  partner  taken  into  the  house,  and  by  his 
habits  of  exactness,  and  self-regulation  in  the  distribution 
of  time  soon  became  known,  not  only  as  a  thorough  man 
of  business,  but  of  one  whose  reasoning  was  sound,  and 
whose  opinion  upon  most  points  was  desirable;  upon  a 
vacancy  he  was,  without  seeking  it  on  his  part,  requested 
to  stand  for  a  maritime  borough — was  elected — and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  thus  arriving  by 
not  only  industry  in  business,  but  by  well  spent  leisure, 
at  a  position  most  gratifying  to  well  directed  ambition. 


flUtncal  0kantng£. 


BURIAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  as  all  must  con¬ 
sider  the  procrastination  of  interment  in  England,  it  is 
not  without  its  bad  consequences.  The  effluvium  of  a  dead 
body,  diffusing  itself  in  a  house,  where  the  minds  and  vital 
energies  of  its  occupants  are  depressed  by  sorrow,  and  where 
the  distressed  relatives  perhaps  refuse  necessary  nutriment,  may 
produce  the  worst  effects.  To  parry  these  evils,  and  the  still 
more  awful  errors  of  interring  the  dead  alive,  a  consultation  of 
competent  persons  might  be  appointed  to  examine  the  dead,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  decease,  and  decide  on  the  measures  to  be 
adopted.  The  civil  law  of  France  has  made  an  enactment  on 
this  subject,  which,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  go  far  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  three  evils  — crime,  burying  the  living  by  mistake,  and 
keeping  the  dead  to  infect  the  living.  So  deeply  and  awfully 
have  some  people  been  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  premature 
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interment,  that  in  one  of  the  old  imperial  towns  in  Germany,  a 
plan  has  been  devised  and  adopted,  as  a  security  against  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  evils,  we  have  enumerated.  Every  person, 
after  death,  is  carried  to  a  well-ventilated  room,  constructed  for 
that  purpose,  near  the  church;  the  corpse  is  warmly  covered, 
and  laid  upon  the  table — the  hands  connected  with  strings,  com¬ 
municating  with  bells  in  an  adjacent  room,  where  a  watchman 
is  constantly  on  duty.  To  insure  his  vigilance,  he  is  compelled, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  advance  the  finger  of  a  dial,  which 
will  only  move  at  that  interval  of  time.  We  relate  this  from 
recollection,  which  however  is  accurate  in  all  essential  particu¬ 
lars.  Two  persons  were  saved  by  this  expedient. 

EXTRAORDINARY  POWER  OF  THE  HUMAN  EAR. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  grand  medium  by  which  sound  is  conveyed, 
though  recent  discoveries  prove  that  other  bodies  conduct  it  with 
greater  expedition,  as  in  the  instance  of  vibrating  a  tuning-fork,  to 
the  stem  of  which  is  attached  a  pack  thread  string  ;  on  the  other  end 
being  wrapt  round  the  little  finger,  and  placed  in  the  chamber  of 
the  ear,  the  sound  will  be  audibly  conveyed  to  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  though  not  perceptible  to  any  bystander.  Miners, 
in  boring  for  coal,  can  tell  by  the  sound  what  substance  they  are 
penetrating ;  and  a  recent  discovery  is  that  of  applying  a  listen¬ 
ing-tube  to  the  breast,  to  detect  the  motions  of  the  heart.  The 
quickness  which  some  persons  possess  in  distinguishing  the 
smaller  sounds  is  very  remarkable.  A  friend  of  the  writer  has 
declared  that  he  could  readily  perceive  the  motion  of  a  flea,  when 
on  his  nightcap,  by  the  sound  emitted  by  the  machinery  of  his 
leaping  powers.  However  extraordinary  this  may  appear,  we  find 
a  similar  statement  is  given  in  the  ingenious  work  upon  insects 
by  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  say,  “  I  know  of  no  other  insect,  the 
tread  of  which  is  accompanied  by  sound,  except  indeed  the  flea, 
whose  steps  a  lady  assured  me  she  always  hears  when  it  passes 
over  her  nightcap,  and  that  it  clacks  as  if  it  was  walking  in  pat¬ 
tens!”  If  we  can  suppose  the  ear  to  be  alive  to  such  delicate 
vibrations,  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  sound  too 
difficult  for  it  to  achieve. 

DISCOVERY  OF  IODINE. 

A  soap  manufacturer  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  his  ley, 
when  exhausted  of  the  alkali  for  which  he  employed  it,  produced 
a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boiler,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
He  put  this  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and 
the  result  was  the  discovery  of  iodine ;  curiosity  is  thus  excited, 
the  origin  of  the  new  substance  is  traced  to  the  sea-plants,  from 
whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  in  soap  is  obtained,  and 
ultimately  to  the  sea-water  itself.  It  is  there  hunted  through 
nature,  discovered  in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into 
all  bodies  which  have  a  marine  origin ;  among  the  rest  into 
sponge.  A  medical  practitioner  (Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva),  then 
calls  to  mind  a  reported  remedy  for  a  most  unsightly  disorder,  the 
goitre ,  frequent  in  mountainous  countries,  which  was  said  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge.  This  led  him  to 
try  iodine,  and  its  specific  power  on  this  disease  is  now  well 
known. —  Herschell.  Preliminary  Review  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy. 

THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE  ONCE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  AIR. 

When  syphilis  first  appeared,  it  was  thought  to  be  epidemical; 
andjike  other  pestilential  diseases,  to  be  owing  either  to  “  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  stars,”  or  an  unwholesome  disposition 
in  the  air.  It  was  supposed  for  several  years  that  the  infection 
of  syphilis  was  conveyed  like  the  plague. — Carmichael  on  the 
Venereal  Disease. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  furnishing  an  example  of  the  proneness  of 
the  human  mind  to  run  into  opposite  errors,  that  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  lues  venerea  in  Europe,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
communicable  also  by  the  breath  ;  for  whispering  in  the  king’s 
ear,  knowing  himself  to  be  affected  with  venereal  distempers, 
was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Cardinal 
Wolsey. — Dr.  Macmichael. 

INFLAMMATION. 

1  can  state  it  as  a  positive  fact,  that  if  bleeding  be  properly  had 


recourse  to,  and  yon  can  produce  a  certain  degree  of  affection  of 
the  mouth  (by  calomel),  you  will  hardly  ever  lose  a  patient  with 
acute  inflammation.  Dr.  Armstrong  used  to  say  that  bleeding 
was  the  right  arm  and  mercury  the  left  arm  of  medicine. — Dr. 
Elliotson. 

CURE  FOR  PTYALISM.* 

If  some  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  be  mixed 
with  six  or  eight  of  water,  and  the  patient’s  mouth  washed  with 
this  every  hour,  it  will  soon  perform  a  cure. — Ibid. 

THE  DEATH  OF  POPE  ADRIAN. 

The  death  of  Pope  Adrian  caused  such  joy  at  Rome,  that  on  the 
night  of  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door  of  his  chief  physician’s 
house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription — To  the  deliverer 
of  his  country.'''' 

LOOSENESS  OF  BOWELS  IN  CONSUMPTION. 

When  the  disorder  of  the  mucous  membrance  of  the  bowels  is 
a  prominent  feature  in  phthisis,  the  purging  may  be  often  di¬ 
minished,  and  the  stools  rendered  natural  in  appearance,  by 
giving  the  patient  two  grains  of  pulv.  ipecac,  united  with  four 
or  five  grains  of  confection  of  opium,  three  times  a  day. — Dr. 
Bright. 

CALOMEL  IN  LARGE  DOSES  A  SEDATIVE. 

Many  practitioners  suppose  that  if  three  or  four  grains  of  calo¬ 
mel  will  purge,  twenty  grains  will  purge  more,  and  hence  carry 
off  its  effects  by  the  bowels  ;  and  that  small  doses  will  enter  the 
system  and  produce  the  expected  effect — salivation.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact ;  small  doses  of  calomel  from  two  to 
three  and  four  grains,  will  purge  and  keep  up  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  of  both  when  it  results  from  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  surfaces.  Thus  calomel  in  large  doses  acts  as  a 
sedative . — A  nnesley. 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SKIN  IN  ORGANIC  DISEASE. 

There  is  something  forcibly  striking  in  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  and  colour  of  the  skin  in  organic  diseases.  In 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  and  elsewhere,  the  cornea  be¬ 
comes  more  shining,  and  the  conjunctiva  more  pearly  and 
blanched,  with  a  softness  and  almost  pensiveness  of  expression; 
the  face  grows  sharp  and  the  skin  delicate.  In  scirrhus,  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  that  of  more  or  less  solicitude ;  the  skin  has  a  sallow 
tint,  like  a  pale  yellowish  willow.  In  fungus,  the  skin  is  of  a 
dull  muddled  white,  resembling  tallow  or  putty. 

USES  OF  BOTANY. 

In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  before  the  Medico-Botanical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Professor  of  Botany  related  the  following  extraordinary 
anecdote,  showing  the  value  of  bo'anical  knowledge  : — 

One  stormy  night,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  ship  was  driven  on 
shore  near  Beechy  Head,  when  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
washed  overboard,  with  the  exception  of  four,  who  were  cast 
upon  some  low  rocks.  The  excessive  darkness  of  the  night  did 
not  allow  these  persons  to  see  beyond  a  very  short  distance  ;  but 
to  their  great  alarm,  they  soon  found  that  the  waves  were  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  they  concluded  that  the  sea  would,  before 
long,  overwhelm  them  where  they  stood.  Whilst  in  a  state- of 
dreadful  suspense  as  to  whether  they  should  wait  where  they 
were,  or  plunge  into  the  water  to  take  the  chance  of  finding  the 
shore,  one  of  them  grasped  a  reed  to  prevent  himself  from  falling 
on  the  slippery  rock.  The  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  imme¬ 
diately  enabled  him  to  see  that  it  was  a  root  of  samphire  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  A  cry  of  joy  was  instantly  uttered  by  the 
man,  the  cause  of  which  lie  quickly  communicated  to  his  despair¬ 
ing  companions.  He  knew  the  botanical  property  of  samphire 
to  be,  that  it  never  grows  within  reach  of  the  u  ater.  The  con¬ 
clusion  was  obvious.  The  party  remained  on  the  rock  until 
morning,  when  they  were  descried  from  a  distant  cliff,  and  were 
ultimately  carried  in  safety  to  the  land. 


*  Salivation  from  mercury. 
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CHANGE  OF  OCCUPATION^ 

“  You  see  I  have  changed  my  occupation,”  said  an  occulist, 
formerly  a  schoolmaster,  to  a  friend.  “  Nearly  the  same  thing,” 
was  the  answer,  “  You  stiji  attend  to  pupils 


(advertisement.) 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  HEALTH 
offer  a  sure  resource  against  the  danger  of  drugs  that  have  been 
publicly  proved  to  produce  fatal  effects.  The  assertion  un¬ 
scrupulously  put  forth  that  any  one  formula  can  cure  acute 
diseases,  in  all  their  stages,  is  revolting  to  common  sense  ;  there 
is,  however,  a  distinction  between  disease  and  disorder—  be¬ 
tween  the  first  symptoms  of  being  indisposed,  and  of  dangerous 
illness:  in  this  sense  it  is  practicable  to  relieve  all  indisposition, 
as  will  be  found  by  every  one  who  tries  Harvey’s  Medicines. — 
Violent  drastic  cathartics  may  assuage  for  the  moment,  but  they 
injure  the  constitution.  Antibilious  compounds  are  prepared 
from  mercury,  they  in  the  end  weaken  the  digestive  organs,  and 
paralyze  the  limbs.  This  Society  has  spared  no  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  medicine  that  shall  relieve  at  the  beginning,  and  be  safe 
and  salutary  at  any  period. 

HARVEY’S  VEGETABLE  ANTI  -DRASTIC  PILLS,  if  taken 
in  time,  arrest  the  progress  of  disorders,  and  removing  all  im¬ 
purities  of  the  vital  fluid,  restore  to  health.  In  cases  of  costive¬ 
ness,  indigestion  in  all  its  stages,  violent  head-aches,  flatulency, 
stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions,  and  in  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  females  and  young  children,  these  Pills  will  be  found  very 
efficacious.  In  chronic  cases  they  alleviate,  and  as  an  alterative, 
prevent  those  attacks  called  bilious.  In  Boxes,  at  Is.  l|rf. ; 
2s.  2d. ;  4s.  Gd.  and  1  Is.  each. 

HARVEY  S  RESTORATIVE  CORDIAL  recruits  the  stamina 
iujured  by  illness,  imprudence,  climate,  &c. ;  it  revives  in  cases 
of  Loss  of  Appetite,  Langour,  Debility,  and  Nervous  Weakness, 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  and  unfailing  in  its  effects.  In  bottles, 
at  4*.  6 d.  and  ID.  each. 

HARVEY’S  EMBROCATION  relieves  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Lumbago,  Stiff  Neck,  Sprains,  Bruises,  &c.  and  speedily  restores 
relaxed  muscles  to  their  tone.  In  Bottles  at  2s.  2d.  each. 

N.B.  The  Boxes  and  Bottles  have  the  Address  embossed  and 
cast  in  the  glass.  A  neat  case  for  travelling  given  with  two 
bottles. 

Medicine  vendors,  and  chemists  and  druggists, who  are  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  their  laudable  attempt  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  really  useful  Medicines,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  several  eminent  members  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terras. 


to 

“  D.  B.  M.”  Call  at  90,  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone-place, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  procure  a  box  of  the  pills.  He  may  call 
or  send  at  any  time  convenient  to  himself. 

“William  Hutton.”  We  have  the  evidence  of  the  maker  of  the 
Hygeist  quack  pills,  that  they  contain  a  highly  injurious  drug, 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  of  our  cautioning  the  public  against 
their  use.  Of  the  composition  of  the  pills  he  mentions  we  know 
nothing,  and  therefore  his  suggestions  are  not  available. 

ft  Willson,  P.P.”  If  he  will  call  upon  us  we  will  advise  him 
what  to  do — he  will  agree  we  think  with  us,  on  reflection,  that  his 
letter  could  not  be  answered  in  the  journal. 

<f  A  Medical  Practitioner.”  Students  with  weak  lungs  areob- 
liged  to  go  to  Cambridge,  instead  of  Oxford  ;  in  fenny  counties 
few  die  of  consumption.  Dr.  Cowan,  who  long  practised  in  Hol¬ 
land,  says  consumptions  are  very  rare  in  that  moist  country.  It 
is  common  in  France  to  lodge  consumptive  patients  in  cow  houses, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  sweet  breath  of  the  cow  is  healing  and 
balsamic.  “  L'air  des  etables  de  betes  a  cornes,”  says  Dr.  Me- 
thene,  “  est  assez  pur  pour  que  la  medicine  ait  cru  pouvoir  le 
conseiller  dans  les  maux  de  poitrine.”  But  if  it  be  beneficial,  is 
not  the  effect  much  more  probably  owing  to  the  substraction  of 
oxygen  by  the  respiration  of  the  animals  ? 


OF  HEALTH. 

“  Amicus”  is  thanked  for  his  communications. 

“  Querist.”  We  have  had  submitted  to  us  the  medicines  of 
the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  and,  after  having  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  their  constituents  elements,  we  can  with  plea¬ 
sure  conscientiously  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
They  are  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  powerful  drastic  medi¬ 
cines  so  ingeniously  puffed  in  every  paper.  Our  correspondent 
will  find  3  or  4  quite  sufficient  to  open  the  bowels,  which  they 
wiildo  without  griping,  or  injuring  the  system. 

“  A.  L.  M.”  Tinct.  ferri  muriat,  30  drops  three  times  daily. 
Pulv.  rhei,  grains  five,  carbonate  of  soda,  grains  eight,  pulv.  ca¬ 
psicum,  grains  three.  This  powder  to  be  taken  every  night. 
Abstain  from  vegetable  diet,  wine,  and  malt  liquor  till  better. 

“A  Subscriber.”  Sulphate  of  quinine  grains  ten,  tinct.  card, 
comp.  2  ozM Jnfus.  cascarilla  6  oz.  Mix,  and  take  two  table- 
spoonsfull  three  times  daily.  Use  the  tepid  bath  every  other  day, 
and  rub  the  legs  well  with  a  coarse  towel.  Harvey’s  anti-drastic 
aperient  pill  will  effectually  open  his  bowels,  without  iujuring 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Take  two  every  other 
night. 

<c  Patient  with  Cougft.’1  01.  amygdal.  syrup  papav.  alb.,  of  each 
drm.  4,  sacch.  alb.  drm.  3.  Mix  fiat  lincius  demulsens.  Take  a 
tea-spoonful  frequently. 

“  Fumigator.”  The  Editor  recommends  the  following  method. 
Put  into  a  basin  some  salt,  add  two  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid,  im¬ 
mediately  a  quantity  of  white  vapour  will  arise,  the  marine  acid 
gas,  hich  will  effectually  purify  any  house  or  room  from  infec¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  who 
stopped  a  fever  on  board  a  Spanish  ship,  and  hindered  its 
spreading,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and 
wa3  made  physician  to  the  king.  The  door  ought  to  be  partly 
open  whilst  the  process  is  performed. 

“  A  Sick  Friend.”  As  this  disease,  dysentery,  is  often  of  an 
inflammatory,  or  of  a  putrid  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  diet 
should  be  vegetable  and  acescent.  Milk  in  its  entire  state  is 
doubtful  in  many  cases,  bnt  some  portion  of  cream  is  often  al¬ 
lowable,  and  whey  is  always  proper.  This  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
dicine  :  01.  amygdal.  drm.  2,  kali  ppt.  gr.  5,  pulv.  tragacanth. 
comp.  drms.  2,  syr.  Tolut.  drms.  2,  confect,  amygdal,  drms.  2, 
aqua  rosse  unciam  7,  aq.  cinnam  drms  4,  fiat  mist.  cap.  cochl. 
larg.  duo  tertia  quaque  hora.  Gelatinous  broths,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  dysentery,  are  found  very  serviceable.  Take  a  sheep’s 
head  and  feet,  with  the  skin  upon  them,  and  burn  the  wool  off 
with  a  b^tiron  ;  afterwards  boil  them  till  quite  a  jelly.  A  little 
cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable 
flavour,  a*nd  a  little  of  it,  warm,  may  be  taken,  with  toasted  bread, 
three  times  daily.  This  recipe,  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  our 
correspondent,  has  been  found  of  great  utility  in  the  practice  of 
the  Editor  of  this  publication. 

“  A  Searcher  after  Truth.”  Modern  philosophy  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  air  we  breathe  consists  of  27  parts  of  oxygen, 
and  73  of  azot,  in  every  hundred  part,  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  oxygen  is  condensed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  sti¬ 
mulates  the  heart  and  arteries,  producing  the  circulation,  and 
that  more  oxygenated  blood  is  hence  thrown  to  every  part  of  the 
system.  The  vigour  of  the  frame  becomes  thereby  increased,  and 
spasm  lessened,  or  altogether  cured.  Hence  the  benefit  of  pure 
country  air  in  hooping  cough. 

“  Thomas  Davies.”  Apply  a  small  blister  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain.  Take  one  of  these  pills  every  night :  Ext.  col.  c.  1  drm., 
pil.  hyd.  i  scruple.  Mix  and  divide  in  18  pills. 

i(  J.  F.,  a  Subrcribcr.”  Fulv.  rhei,  4  grains,  pulv.  soda  carb. 
8  grains.  Mix  for  a  powder,  and  take  twice  a  day  in  some 
camphor  mixture. 

“  A  City  Porter”  is  thanked  for  his  letter.  Combe’s  System  of 
Phrenology  is  the  best  book  for  a  beginner  to  commence  with. 


Part  1  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's,  with  an  Index , 
Syc. — Price  6 d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  No.  26,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  corner  <f  Lyon’s 
Inn  Gateway ,  every  Monday  evening  from  seven  to  nine,  and,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven ,  Consultation  Fee,  2 s.  Advice  sent  in  a 
private  letter ,  2s.  Gd.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus,  for  a 
trifling  sum,  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  th"  observation  of  any  person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as 
usual,  gratis.  - 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shuckell ,  Printer ,  fVine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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LIFE  OF  DR.  HARVEY,  THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  (represented  in  the  engraving) 
calls  up  recollections  that  justly  place  his  name  in  the  highest 
rank  of  natural  philosophers.  The  same  services  which  Newton 
afterwards  rendered  to  optics  and  astronomy,  by  his  theories  of 
light  and  gravitation,  the  immortal  Harvey  conferred  upon  ana¬ 
tomy  and  medicine  by  his  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
In  the  second  number  of  the  “  Oracle  of  Health ”  we  detailed  at 
some  length  what  is  meant  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  order 
to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  this  dis¬ 
covery.  Dr.  Harvey  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  and  was  born  at  Folkstone  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1578.  He  was  born  in  the  house  described  as  built  of 
fair  stone,  which  after  his  death  became  the  post-house  of  the 
town,  and  which  Harvey  left  by  his  will,  together  with  the  lands 
adjoining,  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Canterbury,  and  having  there 
laid  a  proper  foundation  of  classical  learning  was  removed  to 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  admitted  as  a 
pensioner  in  May  1593.  After  spending  five  years  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  those  academical  studies  which  are  preparatory  to  a 
VOL.  I.  tJ.  Shackell,  Wiat-oflic*  Court.] 


learned  profession,  he  went  abroad  for  the  acquisition  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  travelling  through  France  and  Germany,  fixed 
himself,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  at  Padua.  Harvey  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  Padua  in  1602,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
England,  and  having  again  graduated  at  Cambridge  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  London.  In  1604  he  was  admitted  a 
candidate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
about  three  years  after.  About  this  time  the  governors  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital  made  an  order  that,  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  one  of  the  physicians  to  that  charity,  Dr.  Harvey 
should  succeed  him  in  that  office,  which  event  took  place  in  the 
following  year.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  was  appointed  to 
the  high  office  of  reader  of  the  anatomical  and  surgical  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  now  seriously  prosecuted  his 
researches  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures  that  he  first  publicly  announced  his  new  doc¬ 
trine  ;  but  though  he  taught  his  opinions  on  this  subject  viva 
voce  to  his  auditors,  he  continued  to  repeat  his  experiments  and 
verify  his  observations  for  many  years  before  he  ventured  to  com- 
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mit  them  to  press.  In  1682  he  was  made  physician  to  Charles 
the  First,  as  he  had  been  before  'o  King  James,  and  adhering  to 
t lie  Royal  cause,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  attend¬ 
ed  his  Majesty  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill  and  thence  to  Oxford, 
where  in  1642  lie  was  incorporated  M.D.  In  16  45  he  was  elected 
warden  of  Maton  College  in  that  university;  but  upon  the  sur¬ 
rendering  of  Oxford  the  year  after  to  the  parliament,  he  left  that 
office  and  retired  to  London.  In  1651  he  published  his  cele¬ 
brated  work  on  Generation,  which  would  have  been  still  more 
celebrated  but  by  some  misfortune  by  which  his  papers  perished 
during  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  His  house  was  plundered,  and 
he  lost  many  valuable  anatomical  papers.  In  1652  Harvey  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  merits  acknowledged  by  his  brethren 
in  an  unusual  and  most  honourable  manner  ;  by  a  vote  of  the 
College  his  bust  was  placed  in  their  hall,  with  a  suitable  inscrip¬ 
tion  recording  his  discoveries.  He  returned  this  compliment  by 
presenting  to  the  college,  at  a  splendid  entertaintment  to  which 
he  invited  the  members,  an  elegantly  finished  convocation  room, 
and  a  museum  filled  with  choice  books  and  chirurgical  instru¬ 
ments,  which  he  had  built  at  his  own  expence  in  their  garden. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Prujian  in  1654,  Harvey  was  unani¬ 
mously  nominated  to  the  Presidency,  but  lie  declined  the  offer  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  He  still,  however,  frequented 
the  meetings  of  the  College;  and  his  attachment  to  that  body 
was  shown  more  conspicuously  in  1636,  when  at  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  feast  instituted  by  himself,  he  gave  up  his  paternal  estate 
of  fifty-six  pounds  per  annum  in  perpetuity  for  their  use.  The 
particular  purposes  of  this  donation  were  the  institution  of  an 
annual  feast,  at  which  a  Latin  oration  should  be  spoken  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  benefactor  of  the  College,  a  gratuity  to  the 
orator,  and  a  provision  for  the  keeper  of  his  library  and  museum. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  sadly  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  Hamstead,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Great 
Samford  in  Essex,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected  over  his 
grave  with  a  Latin  inscription.  It  is  stated  that  Harvey  died 
worth  20,000  pounds.  Harvey  in  our  opinion  was  the 
only  physician  who  had  a  true  insight  into  the  secret  workings 
of  nature.  Nothing  was  known  prior  to  his  time  of  the  true 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  having  satisfactorily  demonstrated  this 
fact,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  effects  of  a  defective  circulation 
of  the  vital  fluid.  The  blood  is  the  seat  of  life— even  Scripture, 
setting  aside  physiological  reasoning,  makes  us  acquainted  with 
this  truth — every  secretion  of  the  body  emanates  from  the  blood. 
Tie  an  artery  going  to  the  liver,  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood 
to  that  organ,  and  bile  will  not  be  secreted  ;  the  same  holds  good 
with  reference  to  every  oilier  organ.  Harvey  pronounced  disease 
to  arise  from  a  defective  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but,  owing  to 
prejudice  and  other  causes,  this  notion  lias  never  been  properly 
acted  upon.  Medicines  for  general  purposes  to  be  taken  at  the 
first  symptoms  should  be  compounded  upon  this  principle,  such 
are  those  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health ,  but  they 
do  not  say  that  they  will  cure  acute  disease  at  an  advanced  stage 
— much  less  surgical  cases,  as  unprincipled  Quacks  have  asserted 
of  their  own  dangerous  nostrums. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  OPIUM-EATING  ON 
HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 

By  Professor  Ckristison. 

We  condense  from  our  Edinburgh  contemporary,  some  inte¬ 
resting  remarks  on  the  effects  of  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium  on  health  and  longevity,  which  form  the  substance  of  a 
paper  by  the  eminent  professor  whose  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest,  but  as  yet 
very  little  known  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Cbristison’s  paper  was 
elicited  by  a  trial  which  lately  took  place  in  Edinburgh,  under 
the  following  circumstances; — 


The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  that  city  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  of  a  policy,  because  the  insured,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  opium  daily  ;  and  this  fact 
was  withheld  from  the  company  on  the  insurance  being  effected. 
All  the  usual  questions  put  by  insurance  companies,  with  one 
exception,  were  answered  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  company— 
“  Can  you  give  any,  and  what  information,  respecting  his  habits  V* 
The  plaintiffs  urged  that  as  the  insurance  company  accepted  the 
life  without  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  therefore  departed 
from  the  usual  practice  and  precaution  of  such  bodies,  and  must 
be  considered  as  having  accepted  the  life  at  a  venture. 

It  was  proved  that  Earl  Mar  purchased  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  laudanum  daily,  and  on  one  occasiou  that  a  servant 
administered  a  table  spoonful  to  him  for  a  dose.  It  was  also 
proved  by  his  domestics,  that  his  general  health  was  bad  about 
the  time  in  which  the  insurance  was  effected,  but  this  was  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

Drs.  Abercrombie,  Duncan,  Alison,  Maclagan,  and  Christison 
agreed  that  opium-eating  must  tend  to  injure  the  health,  and 
shorten  life,  but  they  all  admitted  that  they  had  scarcely  any 
direct  experience  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Macfarlan,  a  surgeon  apo¬ 
thecary,  stated  that  he  knew  a  female  who  took  two  ounces  of 
laudanum  daily  for  many  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty — ol 
what  disease  he  could  not  remember.  The  judge  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  omission  of  the  company  in  not  requiring  an  answer  to 
the  question  given  above,  which  he  said  was  material  in  effecting 
the  insurance,  and  fixing  the  premium  ;  and  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
decide,  whether  they  considered  that  a  person  insuring  his  life 
was  bound  in  honour  and  honesty  to  disclose  a  secret  habit,  if 
the  company  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  material.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the 
defence  believed  that  the  habitual  use  of  opium  was  injurious  to 
life  ;  but  one  of  them,  who  alone  could  state  a  special  subject, 
had  mentioned  instances  of  opium-eaters  who  had  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Mar  alone  knew  the  extent  to 
which  the  opium  was  taken  ;  and  as  to  its  effects  on  his  health, 
it  was  proved  by  several  witnesses  that  he  was  not  impaired  in 
body  or  mind  at  the  time  he  effected  the  insurance.  Since  he 
had  no  habit,  then,  of  such  an  extent  as  to  have  any  apparent 
effect  upon  body  or  mind,  could  its  effects  be  so  material  as  to 
require  being  disclosed  \  Upon  the  whole,  the  question  for  the 
jury  was,  whether  the  state  of  health  into  which  he  fell  subse¬ 
quently,  was  occasioned  in  any  considerable  degree  by  the  use 
of  the  drug,  or  by  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  or  by  both 
together. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  rendered  the  company 
liable. 

Dr.  Christon  states,  in  commenting  on  this  decision,  that  all 
the  medical  men  in  Edinburgh,  who  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  principles  and  affairs  of  insurance  companies,  agree  with 
him,  that  the  verdict  was  not  founded  in  reason,  or  supported  by 
evidence.  This  is  a  very  strong,  and  we  must  lake  leave  to  add, 
a  very  unwarrantable  conclusion.  The  jury  could  not,  according 
to  the  evidence,  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  The  evidence 
of  all  the  medical  men  except  one,  was  presumptive,  and  proved 
nothing  in  consideration  of  the  jury  ;  but  admitting,  as  no  one 
can  deny,  that  the  habitual  use  of  opium  is  injurious  to  health 
and  longevity,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  proved  by  several 
witnesses,  that  the  health  of  the  Earl  was  good  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  insurance,  and  that  soon  afterwards  he  was  reduced 
from  affluence  to  indigence,  that  he  died  in  his  57th  year  from 
dropsy  and  liver  complaint,  and  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  informed 
the  jury  of  a  case  in  which  an  opium  eater  lived  to  the  age  of  60. 
Dr.  C.  is  however  of  opinion,  that  as  the  medical  referee 
answered  all  the  special  questions  arising  out  of  the  general  one 
omitted,  the  company  were  not  guilty  of  negligence  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  liable,  if  the  life  accepted  under  such 
information  should  turn  out  to  have  been  at  the  time,  as  was  in 
his  opinion  proved  in  this  case  so  clearly  hazardous,  that  no  in¬ 
surance  company,  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  would 
have  accepted  it.  We  confess  we  cannot  comprehend  how  “the 
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life  could  have  turned  out  at  the  time  to  be  hazardous,”  after  the 
medical  referee,  the  officer  of  the  company,  considered  it  good, 
as  was  attested  by  several  witnesses  at  (lie  trial.  But  the  do¬ 
mestics  proved  for  the  defence,  that  the  Earl’s  health  was  infirm 
at  the  time  he  effected  his  insurance,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  know  it  than  his  out  door  acquaintances. 
We  cannot  assent  to  this  position,  because  if  the  health  was  so 
infirm,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  out  door  as  well  as  in  door 
observers,  and  more  especially  to  the  medical  officer  of  the 
company,  who  doubtless  examined  it  with  that  caution  always 
exerted  on  similar  occasions. 

Dr.  Christison  remarks  that  on  one  occasion  the  insured  took 
a  table  spoonful  of  laudanum,  which  is  six  times  the  largest  and 
twelve  times  the  ordinary  dose  for  unaccustomed  persons,  which 
could  not  be  taken  with  safety  without  long  and  frequent  practice 
of  using  it  in  gradually  increasing  doses :  besides,  it  was  proved 
that  he  bought  two  or  three  ounces  daily— granted,  but  was  it 
proved  that  he  took  this  quantity  ?  It  certainly  was  not,  nor  was 
the  size  of  the  spoon  described,  so  that  the  quantity  might  be 
less  than  that  supposed,  and  even  that  the  jury  were  informed 
that  the  female  referred  to  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  had  taken  two 
ounces  daily  for  many  years,  and  lived  longer  than  the  individual 
whose  case  was  under  consideration  ;  nor  did  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians  throw  any  light  on  the  minds  of  the  judge  and  jury. 
Dr.  C.  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  effects  of  opium  on  those 
addicted  to  it,  and  observes — 

“  That  in  this  country  at  least  the  usual  effect  of  the  opium- 
eater’s  dose  is  neither  to  throw  him  into  a  state  like  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  intoxication,  from  wines  and  spirits,  nor  to  induce  for 
some  time  heaviness  and  stupor, — but  simply  to  remove  dullness 
and  depression, — to  make  him  alert  in  his  occupations  and  con¬ 
versable  in  his  intercourse  with  others, — to  occasion,  in  short,  a 
state  of  mind  and  body  which  no  one  would  suppose,  at  all  events 
no  one  not  aware  of  the  habit  would  suppose,  indicated  anything 
unusual  in  his  condition  at  the  time.  Now  was  it  not  sufficiently 
proved,  or  at  all  events  extremely  probable,  that  Lord  Mar,  who 
saw  few  friends  and  these  but  seldom,  and  almost  entirely  in  the 
forenoon,  who  went  out  little  even  to  his  neighbouring  grounds, 
and  that  loo  only  in  the  forenoon,  would  take  care,  provided  he 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  using  opium  in  excess,  to  resort  on 
these  occasions  to  the  customary  means  of  tranquillizing  him¬ 
self,  and  making  him  fit  for  the  intercourse  of  society  ? 

ic  The  third  question  to  be  considered  is  the  general  one, 
whether  the  habit  of  opium-eating  is  detrimental  to  health  and 
longevity?  On  this  point  it  was  stated  above  that  several  physi¬ 
cians  in  Edinburgh  were  examined  on  the  trial,  who  all  consi¬ 
dered  the  habit  very  injurious ;  but  that  few  special  facts  were 
known  to  the  witnesses:  and  that  these  few  rather  countenanced 
the  supposition  that  a  fair  proportion  of  opium  eaters  reach  an 
advanced  age.  In  the  present  place  I  shall  consider  the  question 
independently  of  the  trial,  because  some  facts  have  come  under 
my  notice  since  it  took  place,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to 
embody  here  in  one  view  with  the  rest. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number . 


OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS, 
SINGERS,  CRIERS,  &c.,  WITH  REMEDIES  FOR 
PRESERVING  THE  VOICE. 

There  is  no  exercise  however  healthful  and  innocent,  which 
may  not  produce  disorders  if  used  with  intemperance  ;  witness 
the  sad  experience  of  music  masters,  singers,  preachers,  orators, 
vocalists  who  sing  perpetually  in  the  churches,  hawkers,  criers, 
and  all  others  whose  profession  obliges  them  to  exercise  their 
voices  to  a  great  degree.  These  men  are  generally  subject  to 
ruptures  ;  for  by  prolonging  and  confining  the  expiration  of  the 
air,  in  forming  their  voice,  or  rehearsing,  both  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  subservient  to  respiration,  and  the  peritoneum  or 
membrane  which  lines  the  abdomen,  contract  a  laxity,  upon 


which  a  rupture  in  the  groin  readily  ensues,  just  as  we  see  over 
crying  and  bawling  make  tumours  in  the  groins  of  children. 
Fallapius  took  notice  of  this  accident  chiefly  in  singers  and 
monks.  “Our  singers  who  sing  the  bass  are  generally  ruptured, 
by  reason  of  their  continual  crying  and  straining  the  voice,  in 
which  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  employed.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  Mercurialis  says,  “Our  modern  singers  are  subject  to  rup¬ 
tures,  whereas  the  ancients  were  not,  because  they  made  frequent 
use  of  baths,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  peritoneum,  the  scrotum, 
and  the  little  cells  of  the  testicles  were  moistened,  so  as  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  more  safety,  and  be  better  guarded  from  breaking  or 
bursting  ;  and  in  my  own  practice,  I  have  met  with  more  ruptures 
among  the  nuns,  than  among  other  women  ;  which  1  imputed  to 
their  frequent  singing.” 

Mercurialis,  in  his  Gymnastica,  observes,  that  an  acute  shrill 
voice  causes  distensions  of  the  head,  palpitau'ons  of  the  brain, 
inflations  or  swelling  of  the  eyes,  and  a  tingling  in  the  ears, 
which  are  not  observed  to  follow  a  deep  bass  sort  of  voice  :  for, 
in  forming  the  acute  or  shrill  sound,  and  suspending  it  for  along 
time,  there  is  a  necessity  fora  great  inspiration  of  air,  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  breath,  as  one  may  experience  in  singing  over  a 
musical  scale  ;  for  when  you  come  to  the  uppermost  note,  there 
is  a  necessity  of  distending  all  the  muscles  both  of  t he  breast  and 
the  abdomen  by  which  means  the  reflux  of  the  blood  is  retarded  ; 
and  hence  arises  a  redness  in  the  face,  pulsations  of  the  temples, 
and  the  other  above  mentioned  symptoms  For  the  same  reason, 
singers  are  oftentimes  hoarse,  and  affected  with  violent  rheums, 
the  lymph  being  too  plentifully  expressed  from  the  salivary  and 
other  glands. 

Ramazini,  an  eld  Italian  physician,  observes:  “Being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Margarita  Salicola  Sceviara,  the  famous  singer  at 
the  operas  at  Modena,  l  have  heard  her  sav  that  she  is  frequently 
.seized  with  a  hoarseness  after  singing  long  at  a  time.  But  (he 
strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  when  this  woman  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  health,  she  can  throw  out  of  her  mouth  at  pleasure  a  great 
quantity  of  gross  lymph,  and  that  in  a  moment  oftime  as  it  were; 
which  can  only  be  owing  to  the  violent  tuning  of  her  voice.  She 
informed  me  further,  that,  upon  singing  loud  with  open  mouth 
upon  the  stage,  without,  breathing  in  fresh  air,  she  used  soon  after 
to  be  seized  with  a  vertigo.” 

Since  singing,  therefore,  and  speaking  loud,  are  so  apt  to  dis¬ 
order  the  head,  physicians  have  reason  to  prohibit  talking 
and  reading  during  pains  and  other  disorders  of  the  head. 
No  manner  of  exercise  heats  the  body  more  than  that  of  the  voice 
for  we  see  the  pulpit- men  are  all  in  a  perspiration  before  they 
can  deliver  one  hour’s  discourse:  nay,  it  is  possible  the  lungs 
may  undergo  more  fatigue  and  labour  in  this  exercise  than  in 
running  by  reason  of  i he  unequal  tenor  of  respiration  which  at¬ 
tends  singing,  rehearsing,  reading,  and  the  pronunciation  being 
sometimes  sharp,  and  sometimes  slack  and  slow,  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requires.  It  is  no  wonder,  then-,  that  these  people 
are  apt  to  be  short-breathed,  and  sometimes  throw  up  blood  upon 
the  breaking  of  some  blood-vessel  in  'he  breast. 

Pliny  has  a  noble  epistle,  which  is  very  well  worth  reading,  in 
which  he  recommends  to  Plautinus,  Zosimus,  his  servant,  who 
was  very  ill  of  a  spitting  of  blood,  and  apprehensive  of  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  lungs:  be  acquaints  him.  that  Zosimus  was 
instructed  in  several  arts,  particularly  in  reading  and  rehearsing: 
and  that,  after  speaking  loud,  lie  fell  into  a  spitting  of  blood,  of 
which  he  was  cured  in  Egypt ;  but  upon  his  return  relapsed  again 
after  straining  his  voice  for  two  days  together,  the  evacua  ion 
being  ushered  in  by  a  gentle  cough.  To  conclude,  he  adds,  he 
had  sent  this  his  servant,  to  Plautinus’s  country  house  in  the  forum 
Julii  for  the  sake  of  the  air,  and  begs  he  be  made  welcome. 

To  this  purpose  is  that  golden  saying  of  Hippocrates,  all  strain¬ 
ing  of  the  voice,  whether  in  speaking,  reading,  or  singing,  puts 
the  soul  (anima)  in  a  commotion:  but  the  question  is,  whether 
Hippocrates  meant  by  the  anima  the  blood  itself.  We  know 
that  the  exercise  of  the  voice  puts  the  whole  system  of  the  blood 
into  violent  commotion.  Certain  it  is,  that  singing  putsthe  mass 
of  blood  in  such  a  heat,  by  the  confessions  of  the  musicians  them- 
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selves,  that  when  they  go  off  the  stage  they  often  pass  blood  by 
urine.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  probable,  that  by  anima  he 
meant  the  breath  which  we  inhale  and  expel  by  inspiration  or  ex¬ 
piration.  For  there  is  no  manner  of  exercise  which  affects  the 
organs  of  respiration  more,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  the  exercise 
of  the  voice. 

To  this  class  belong  those  who  play  upon  trumpets,  flutes,  &c., 
and  in  general  all  who  sound  with  distended  cheeks  ;  for  the 
violent  imprisonment  and  struggling  of  the  breath  in  sounding  a 
trumpet  or  flute,  occasions  not  only  the  above  mentioned,  but  even 
greater  disorders  ;  such  as  ruptures  of  the  vessels  in  the  breast, 
and  sudden  evacuations  of  blood  at  the  mouth.  We  have  known 
of  a  terrible  instance  of  a  trumpeter,  who  by  overstraining  himself 
to  sound  beyond  others,  broke  a  large  vein  in  the  lungs,  upon 
which  he  had  a  copious  efflux  of  blood,  and  died  two  hours  after. 

As  for  the  remedies  calculated  for  the  disorders  above  men¬ 
tioned,  a  truss  ought  to  be  worn  by  way  of  precaution,  as  well  as 
cures  of  the  rupture  ;  for  all  the  other  remedies  against  ruptures, 
such  as  frictions,  cere  cloths,  and  plaisters,  are  ridiculous.  The 
bowels  should  always  be  kept  free,  and  if  the  person  be  plethoric, 
letting  a  little  blood  frequently  will  serve  much.  To  preserve  the 
voice  or  take  off  the  roughness  of  the  throat  baths  of  sweet  water 
are  very  serviceable,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  the  Cyprus  turpentine 
and  the  syrup  prepared  from  it.  Galen  cries  up  baths  beyond 
all  other  remedies;  il  those,  (says  he),  who  hurt  their  voice  by 
overstraining  it,  such  as  musicians,  preachers,  and  actors,  make 
much  use  of  baths,  and  feed  upon  gently  laxating  food.”  When 
the  breast'is  threatened  with  injury,  which  may  be  predicted  from 
a  slight  cough  and  the  habit  of  the  body,  all  exercise  of  the  throat 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  following  is  a  good  general  remedy  for  hoarseness  and 
weak  voice : — 

Syrup  of  squills,  an  ounce ; 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves,  eight  ounces  ; 

Honey,  an  ounce ; 

Lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mix.  Two  table  spoonsfullto  be  taken  every  night,  first  having 
bathed  the  legs  in  warm  water,  or  having  taken  a  warm  bath. 


GROWTH  OF  HAIR. 

The  following  circumstance,  is  recorded  in  a  medical  jour¬ 
nal.  A  man,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution,  having  a  short,  curly,  and 
coarse  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  found  himself  becoming 
bald.  Numerous  and  large  bald  spots  appeared  on  the  head,  and 
gradually  increased  until  it  became  perfectly  bare;  and  as  the 
eyelashes  fell  out,  the  man  had  quite  a  singular  and  disagreeable 
appearance.  When  the  head  was  closely  examined,  a  short 
white  and  scattered  down,  very  similar  to  a  slight  degree  of 
mouldiness,  was  perceptible.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  the  hair 
would  grow  again;  but  the  sequel  proved  the  contrary.  After 
two  years.  Dr.  Radimacher  advised  him  to  pour  French  brandy 
upon  sulphate  of  copper,  and  when  it  had  remained  a  few  days, 
to  wash  the  bald  parts  once  a-day  with  the  solution.  In  eight 
days  the  hair  had  begun  to  grow,  and  in  four  months  it  equalled 
the  original  growth  in  quantity,  but  was  of  a  lighter  colour, 
crisp,  dry,  and  stiff,  and  had  not  a  natural  appearance.  A  spot 
still  remained  bald  on  the  back  of  the  head.  The  eye-brows  and 
lashes  grew  again,  like  the  rest  of  the  hair.  A  year  after  this 
the  man  shed  his  hair  again,  but  the  eye-brows  and  lashes  re¬ 
mained.  Dr.  Radimacher  wished  him  now  to  wait  a  while,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  hair  would  or  would  not  grow  again  spon¬ 
taneously;  but  the  patient  would  not,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
solution,  which  produced  another  growth  of  bland  or  light  hair, 
and  the  spot  which  had  continued  bald,  notwithstanding  the 
solution,  became  covered  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
head.  This  growth  had  a  much  more  natural  appearance  than 
the  former  one; 


QUACK  PILLS. 

The  celebrated  Machiavel  lost  his  life  by  quacking  himself 
with  a  favourite  nostrum,  some  vegetable  pills,  resembling  Mo- 
rison’s  pill,  but  less  drastic,  as  they  contained  no  gamboge. 
Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  carried  off  the  author  of  “  Tho 
Prince”  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.’’ — Medical  Gazette . 


THE  HYGEIST  COLLEGE  DESCRIBED. 

Tune — “  The  Woodpecker." 

For  I  thought  by  the  tail  that  so  gracefully  curl’d 
Of  the  lion  a-top  of  a  house  at  King’s  Cross, 

That  there  would  be  found  wonder  eighth  of  the  world, 
And  I  longed  to  get  in,  but  was  quite  at  a  loss. 

So  I  asked — not  a  sound — but  a  shake  of  the  head 
In  reply,  when  a  little  boy,  tapping  my  knee, 

Said,  “  Sir  !  that  ere  house  that  you  stares  at  belong 
To  a  horrible  Giant  they  calls  Don  Gamboge , 

Who  lately  picked  up  as  he  strided  along 
Another,  called  Aloes ,  as  ugly  and  huge 

So  I  asked — not  a  sound — but  a  shake  of  the  head 
In  reply,  when  the  urchin,  still  tapping  my  knee, 

“  And  they  two  together  now  seizes  the  in- 
Sides  of  all  silly  children,  and  women,  and  men. 

Who  catch’d  by  the  outside,  to  stare  first  begin, 

And  then  are  such  fools  as  to  enter  the  den.” 

So  I  brushed  without  sound,  only  shaking  my  head, 
When  the  urchin  ran  after  still  tapping  my  knee. 


;Ptetrttal  ^facetiae. 


A  Cantab,  who  happened  to  be  under  Sir  Busick  Harwood, 
when  professor,  was  enjoined  to  live  temperately  as  a  cure  for 
his  malady.  The  doctor  called  one  day  upon  him,  and  found 
him  enjoying  himself  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  “  Ah,  doctor,” 
exclaimed  the  patient,  at  the  same  time  reaching  out  his  hand  to 
bid  him  welcome,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you  are  just  in  time  to 
taste  the  first  bottle  of  some  prime  Madeira  !”  “  Ah,”  replied  the 
doctor,  “  these  bottles  of  Madeira  will  never  do — they  are  the 
cause  of  all  your  sufferings !”  “  Are  they  so  1”  cried  the  patient, 
“then  fill  your  glass,  my  dear  doctor ;  for,  since  we  know  the 
cause,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the  better.” 

An  old  gentleman  who  wore  a  wig  was  telling  another  that  his 
physician  had  advised  a  change  of  air.  “Truly,”  said  the 
o'her,  “  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  for  the  wig  you  have  on  is 
scarcely  fit  to  be  seen.” 

A  barrister  was  suddenly,  without  instructions  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  mental  delusion,  retained  as  counsel  to  examine 
a  lady  alleged  to  be  a  lunatic,  and  who,  for  two  hours,  answered 
every  question  with  the  appearance  of  excellent  sense,  high  at¬ 
tainments  and  accomplishments,  and  in  a  manner  which  denoted 
her  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  take  the  best  care  of  her  pro¬ 
perty  and  herself ;  but  it  being  suggested  to  the  counsel,  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  that  ever  since  the  lady  had  passed  a  house,  up¬ 
wards  of  nine  years  before,  she  constantly  insisted  that  a  piece 
of  wood  was  burning  in  her  throat,  and  had  consulted  numerous 
medical  gentlemen  how  to  effect  a  cure,  the  counsel  interrogated 
her  whether  she  still  felt  the  same  sensation  1 — Upon  which  she 
became  violently  indignant,  and  appealed  to  the  commissioners 
for  protection,  who  advised  her  to  answer  the  question  ;  and  on 
being  assured  that  no  offence  was  intended,  she  fully  described 
the  supposed  fire  to  be  still  burning,  and  stated  that  if  she  put 
her  finger  towards  the  root  of  her  tongue,  she  felt  that  it  was 
scorched.  Upon  which  the  jury  instantly  found  her  insane. 
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GOUTY  INFLAMMATION  CURED  BY  VACCI¬ 
NATION. 

The  following  cure,  from  the  North  American  Medical  Journal, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  A  lady  of  hereditary  gouty  diathesis  had 
been  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  had 
it  severely.  Some  time  since,  Dr.  Coxe  was  requested 
by  her  to  vaccinate  her  servant  girl,  which  he  did,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully.  She  was,  herself,  labouring  at  this  time  under  a 
severe  attack  of  gout  in  her  right  wrist,  which  was  swollen  and 
extremely  painful,  her  system  being  feverish,  &c.  He  inserted, 
with  her  permission,  a  portion  of  the  virus  into  the  affected  part, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  she  could  take  the  vaccine 
disease,  and  if  so,  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the  gout. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfaction, she  not 
only  had  the  genuine  disease,  but  the  swelling  and  pain  imme¬ 
diately  left  her  arm,  and  long  before  the  scab,  which  was  green, 
had  dropped  off,  she  was  as  well  and  as  comfortable  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life.  The  cicatrix  remaining  is  of  the  genuine 
porus  kind. 


The  Oracle  of  Health. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLERKS,  SHOPMEN,  AND  AP¬ 
PRENTICES  OF  LONDON— CONSIDERED. 

(Continued from  our  last  Number.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  reverting  to  this  interesting 
subject — what  can  he  so  interesting  as  youth  ?  and  what 
part  of  the  creation  claims  our  regard  in  an  equal  degree 
with  our  fellow-men?  It  is  true  the  noble  animal  the 
horse  excites  a  great,  perhaps  disproportionate  share  of 
attention ;  we  (perhaps  biased  by  early  anatomical  and 
phrenological  habits)  confess  our  want  of  fashion  in  this 
respect,  and  when  asked  to  admire  a  fine  team  at  plough, 
or  a  race-horse  at  exercise,  have  caught  ourselves  wander¬ 
ing  in  thought  to  the  boy  who  drove,  or  rode,  measuring 
his  capabilities,  studying  his  countenance,  and  longing  to 
feel  the  bumps  of  his  unsophisticated  head,  as  Gray  pon¬ 
dered  in  his  church -yard,  when  he  said  : — 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway’d. 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  witli  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrants  of  his  field  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood. 

It  is  mind  and  education  that  makes  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  man  and  man,  and  deformity  itself,  if 
endowed  with  intellect,  will  be  superior  in  every  station  to 
mere  personal  appearance.  We  gave  an  outline  in  our 
last  number  of  the  means  within  every  man’s  reach  of 
turning  their  “  talent,”  whatever  it  might  be,  to  account ; 
at  the  same  time  we  could  wish  the  facilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  for  our  young  friends  were  greater :  for  instance, 
many  persons  engage  youths  to  attend  a  counting-house, 
or  chambers,  merely  to  open  the  door  and  copy  a  few 
letters — hut  will  not  permit  them  to  read,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  it  does  not  look  like  business — little  reflecting  what 


mischief  this  slavery  to  appearance  may  do.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  the  benefit  a  youth  may  derive  from  having 
something  to  think  about  during  all  these  vacant  hours — 
some  solid  and  substantial  food  for  his  head  to  ruminate 
upon.  Many  apprentices  and  shopmen  also  have  little  to 
do  but  to  sit  in  the  shop,  and  can  read  only  by  stealth. 
We  could  wish  that  the  hours  of  attendance  at  the  British 
Museum  were  changed  in  summer — that  it,  or  at  least  the 
Library,  were  shut  at  three,  and  opened  instead  from  half¬ 
past  six  to  half-past  eight  o’clock  ;  that  the  holidays  for 
the  officers  of  the  establishment  were  fixed  at  some  dif¬ 
ferent  time  of  the  year,  not  in  August  and  September,  as 
at  present — for  then  the  days  being  long,  could  furnish 
time  for  reference  to  books  to  those  occupied  during  the 
morning ;  and  as  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  all  business 
in  London  is  dullest,  more  leisure  for  improvement  is 
necessarily  afforded  to  the  immense  mass  occupied  in  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades  ;  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  no  great 
hardship  merely  to  change  the  time  of  shutting  up  the 
Museum,  as  many  occupations  are  obliged  to  sacrifice' 
privileged  holidays;  for  instance,  last  week,  Christmas- 
day  (one  of  the  most  serious  and  legitimate  of  all  holidays) 
and  every  Sunday,  chemists,  suppliers  of  newspapers,  all 
trades  connected  with  provisions,  and  several  others,  are 
obliged  either  to  give  up  part  of  their  holidays,  or  to  dis¬ 
appoint,  if  not  lose,  their  customers. 

We  do  not  mention  either  the  whim  of  the  employers 
above  alluded  to,  or  the  want  of  reference  to  a  national 
establishment,  as  furnishing  an  excuse  to  youths  for  not 
doing  all  in  their  own  power  to  improve  themselves,  hut 
as  a  hint  to  their  masters  to  take  an  interest  in  the  future 
welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care — a  trust  for  which 
they  are  deeply  responsible  ;  youth  may  he  forgiven  being 
unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of  age,  but  it  is  unpardon¬ 
able  in  age  to  forget  it  once  was  young. 

Having  bestowed  so  much  of  our  space  upon  the  noblest 
part — the  understanding — not  forgetting  how  needful  ex¬ 
ercise  and  improvement  may  be  united — we  will  now  ad-^ 
vert  to  the  development  of  bodily  powers.  Minds  ex¬ 
pand  at  different  ages — some  earlier,  others  later  in  life, 
and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  some  children  to 
read,  so  many  grow  to  he  men  before  they  can  see  the 
necessity  of  knowledge;  but  the  choice  between  Health 
and  sickness — between  muscular  power  and  flaccid  limbs 
— between  enervating  debauch  and  strengthening  re¬ 
creation,  is  open  to  all.  There  is  no  sight  so  melancholy 
as  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  White  Conduit  and  Copenhagen 
Houses,  and  the  various  tea-gardens,  on  a  summer  Sunday 
evening  ;  there,  instead  of  inhaling  the  invigorating  breeze, 
and  making  up  for  the  confinement  of  the  week,  many  are 
exhaling  their  strength  and  stupifying  their  heads  with 
the  reeking  of  filthy  tobacco,  and  the  destructive  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  brewer  and  distiller.  Still  more  sad  is  it 
to  see  young  women  sitting  beside  them.  How  much 
better  would  they  be  in  the  Parks  and  in  the  fields  trying 
feats  of  strength,  with  their  lasses  as  judges  of  the  contest 
— thereby  imitating  the  tournaments  of  the  knights  of  old — 
preparing  their  bodies  to  bear  fatigue,  if  called  upon  to  do 
so— and  laying  in  a  stock  of  health  for  the  week.  After 
dark,  or  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  they  might  still 
meet,  might  discuss  many  interesting  subjects,  to  exercise 
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their  faculties,  or  practise  many  amusing  and  instructive 
games,  such  as  are  played  in  families— even  our  old 
friends,  blind  man’s-buff,  and  hunt  the  slipper,  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  beer  and  tobacco  ;  and  for  refreshment  they 
might  substitute  any  beverage  “  that  cheers  but  not  in¬ 
ebriates.”  Then  would  they  rise  on  the  Monday  morning 
invigorated— and  unreproached  either  by  an  aching  head 
or  conscience.  The  exercise  most  conducive  to  health  of 
all  others  is  swimming;  and  here  we  must  again  express 
a  wish — namely,  that  there  were  safe  swimming  baths  in 
different  districts  gratis — a  floating  one  on  the  Serpentine, 
paled  round,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  view,  might  then  be 
used  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Crowds  now  resort  thither 
from  four  o'clock  till  eight  in  the  morning  in  summer. 
Two  or  three  of  large  dimensions  on  the  Thames — a  bath, 
walled  round,  in  the  Regent’s  Park — another  on  the  river 
Lea.  Then  all  the  dirty  ponds,  and  the  Regent’s  Canal 
close  to  the  public  roads,  would  not  be  crowded  on  Sunday 
as  they  now  are;  every  youth  might  bathe,  and  learn  to 
swim  without  danger,  and  public  decency  be  better  ob¬ 
served.  Peerless  Pool,  and  other  baths,  are  very  well,  but 
are  both  confined  and  expensive.  As  there  are  so  many 
societies  established  for  the  distribution  of  good,  we  should 
be  proud  indeed  if  this  hint  were  to  be  the  origin  of  a 
society  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
baths  in  London  ;  and  if  the  wealthy  were  about  to  take 
a  trip  to  our  false  predecessors  of  Detphos,  and  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  to  inquire  how  to  do  real  service  with  a  little  of 
their  superfluous  cash  —we  would  say,  u  stay  at  home, 
consult  your  own  true  Oracle ,  and  learn  that  you  may 
ornament  the  environs  of  London,  and  give  cleanliness 
and  health  to  your  youthful  and  worthy  fellow-citizens 
by  handsome  and  commodious  bathing  places.” 

There  is  an  abominable  amusement  resorted  to  on 
Sunday  by  low  youths  (who  although  low  and  perhaps 
neglected  in  point  of  instruction,  are  not  unworthy  our 
regard),  namely  pitching  and  throwing  up  half-pence; 
several  groups  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
in  the  various  mews  and  alleys.  Hogarth,  that  minute 
painter  of  habits  and  manners,  represents  his  idle  ap¬ 
prenticedoing  the  same  thing  on  a  tombstone  in  a  church¬ 
yard;  and  we  believe  it  is  from  this  set  that  our 
edifying  police  reporters  principally  fiud  their  subjects. 
While  we  acquit  our  better  educated  young  friends  of 
any  thing  so  vulgar,  we  must  say  that  this  glaring  and 
open  breach  of  decency  is  disgraceful  to  the  authorities, 
to  the  police,  to  the  parents,  and  to  all  who  are  either 
concerned  in,  of  connive  at  it. 

As  a  word  at  parting  we  will  point  out  the  great  dis¬ 
tinction  there  is  between  study  and  mere  reading , — study 
consists  in  selecting  some  one  science,  or  subject,  sticking 
to  it,  and  mastering  it ;— a  professional  m?n  mus t  study, 
a  person  in  trade  may,  independent  of  his  busi^ass  excel 
in  something,  both  profitable  and  conducive  to  happi¬ 
ness-such  as  music,  drawing,  botany,  astronomy, 
geology,  mathematics,  history,  and  many  others  to 
which  opportunity  or  inclination  may  lead.  Mere  reading 
consists  in  gallopping  through  books,  without  careful 
selection,  as  the  gross  feeder  will  partake  of  all  dishes 
that  fall  in  his  way  without  discriminating  whether  they 
are  wholesome  or  not.  Biography  well  selected  is  both 


profitable  and  amusing— such  lives  as  Dr.  Franklin, 
Gifford,  Crabbe,  Watt,  Fulton,  and  many  others,  who 
rose  by  dint  of  their  own  exerlions,  are  models  worth 
acquaintance;  reading  books  of  fiction  is  like  idle  saunter¬ 
ing,  in  comparison  with  strong  exercise — the  former  leaves 
us  as  it  found  us,  listless  ;  the  latter  strengthens  and 
invigorates. 

Assuring  all  our  young  friends  that  they  may  consult 
us  freely  upon  all  occasions — and  that  we  feel  (as  we 
hope  we  have  shewn),  a  deep  interest  iii  their  welfare — 
we  for  the  present  heartily  wish  them  many  happy  new 
years. 

NOCTES  HYGEIANJE  ! 

OR,  MGHTS  AT  THE  “  BRUTISH  COLL  LOG  E  OF  HEALTH." 

President  Morison  in  the  Chair. 

President — Gentlemen  *Eye- geists:  honord  members  of  this 
here  college,  that  is  of  me  and  my  Vice — irusty  agents,  as  ye  all 
are— we  are  met  this  hevening,  to  discuss  matters  of  himportance 
to  all  our  hinterests. — ( Cheers  from  all  the  Agents ,  and  a  loud 
“  hear,  hear"  from  the  Vice. ) — From  the  werry  bottom  of  my 
stomach  1  thank  you  for  that  cheer— indeed  I  wanted  it — for  we 
are  in  a  bad  way — a  sad  way — and  my  heart  is  as  heavy  and  sick 
as  it  I  had  swallowed  a  dose  of  my  own  pills.  Youall  know  I  don’t 
pretend  to  be  no  scholard — and  that  I  always  speaks  and  writes 
by  the  mouth  and  pen  of  my  Vice ;  but  in  our  present  dilemmy  I 
must  address  you  all,  for  when  I  looks  at  that  ere  heap  of 
coppers  —  (pointing  to  several  little  bags  of  half -pence  on  the 
table) — which  is  all  you  say  you  have  brought  for  the  last 
month’s  receipts,  I  am  flabbigastered  —ray  old  eyes  weep— and  if 
my  hintimatefriend  Satan  don’t  help  us,  what  is  to  be  done — I  say 
what  is  to  be  done?  cant  you  say  something  you  ungrateful 
wagobonds  ?  —  you  from  the  Edgeware-road,  that  have  twenty-five 
agents  under  you,  and  gets  50  per  cent. ;  you  from  Red  Lion 
Square ;  you  from  the  City.  I  declare  when  I  thinks  of  the 
heaps  of  gold  and  notes  that  used  to  cover  this  here  table,  l  am 
fit  ' o  send  you  all  to  the  place  you  so  richly  deserves. — ( Falls 
bach  in  his  arm  chair.) 

Mr.  Doleful  Doubtful — I  rise  with  diffidence  and  hesitation, 
and  doubt  very  much  whether  any  thing  can  be  done,  heigh-ho  ! 
we  are  in  a  melancholy  plight,  for  how  can  any  one  pitch  it 
stronger  than  1  did  in  the  memorable  case  of  cure  from  Lowestoft. 
I  made  it — it  is  a  child  of  my  own,  and  you  will  indulge  my 
partiality  by  allowing,  me  to  read  it  to  you  again. — ( Cry  of 
“  Read ,  read.''1) 

To  Mr.  Dice- President. 

Dear  Sir, — I  address  you  thus  freely,  in  consequence  of  the 
miraculous  cure  that  has  been  efleeted  on  me  by  your  ‘Vegetable 
Pills,’  and  which,  in  justiceto  yourself,  I, wish  you  to  make  public. 
I  was  under  an  engagement  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  of  this 
town,  on  the  23J  ult.,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
my  horse  (a  very  spirited  animal,)  three  days  previously.  By  the 
fall,  my  leg  was  so  lacerated  that  amputation  was  deemed 
necessary.  Previous  to  sending  for  a  surgeon,  one  of  my  atten¬ 
dants  (a  confidential  servant,)  implored  me,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  not  to  consent  to  an  operation,  urging,  that  she  would  pledge 
her  existence  that  I  should  be  quite  well  in  two  days  if  I  implicitly 
followed  her  advice.  Being  struck  with  her  earnestness,  I  did  as 
she  required.  In  the  evening,  she  came  to  my  bed-side  with  a 
large  packet,  containing  twenty  boxes,  each,  of  your  pills,  Nos.  1 
and  2.  Of  these,  though  suffering  acutely,  I  took,  by  her  per¬ 
suasion,  forty,  from  the  box  No.  1,  after  which  I  slept  soundly. 
When  I  woke  in  the  morning  the  fever  was  entirely  gone,  indeed, 
I  felt  scarcely  any  pain,  and  found  my  friends  beside  rre  weeping 
for  joy.  I  took  fifty-six  more  of  the  pills,  No.  2,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  and  all  the  remainder  (about  120  together)  at  bed¬ 
time. — What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  next  morning  on  waking, 
I  found  my  leg  perfectly  healed,  and  not  even  amark  visible  of  the 

*  Qy.  Proper  mode  of  spelling,  as  being  derived  trom  “all my 
Eye.”— Editor. 
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ulceration.  I  need  hardly  say  how  rejoiced  we  all  were,  especially  (and  they  are  fools  if  they  don’t),  to  accommodate  their  cus- 

M  ‘lie  ceremony  took  place  on  the  (lay  appointed,  and  I  was  tomcrs  with  these  Harvey’s  Medicines,  all  onr  thousands  must 
actually  married  and  walked  home  as  w^U  as  ever  I  was  in  my  inevilabIy  walk  ver  (0  th  and  we  are  done  bul  u  shall  not 
life.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  recommending  your  invaluable 


medicines  to  all  my  connexion .  friends  and  acquaintances. 

I  am,  dear,sir,  jours  Kratefully, 
Lowestoft,  dan.  26,  1832.  WALTER,  GILES.* 

“  Bravo ,  bravo ,  none  of  us  ever  made  a  better  case ,nJ 
Mr.  Doubtful — True  it  is  superfine — but  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  that  philanthropical  Publisher,  Mr.  Kidd,  of 


be  easily,  “  at  least  we’ll  die  with  harness  on  our  backs  some¬ 
thing  must  be  devised. When  I  think  how  people  used  to  swallow 
our  lies  and  our  pills  together,  how  1  actually  succeeded  in 
making  it  a  party  matter,  by  libelling  all  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  while  I  cajoled  the  idiots  into  the  extravagance 
of  taking  from  ten  to  one  hundred  pills  a-day,  and  made 


Chandos-street,  has  put  it  into  a  bitter  little  book  he  calls  people  forget  that  there  is  scarcely  a  surgeon  or  physician 


‘‘Dreams  and  Realities,”  and  turned  it  into  ridicule  ;  they 
say  30,000  copies  of  t  his  book  have  been  sold.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  ! 
I  am  dubious  about  all  future  profits — my  heart  sinks  and  I  sit 
down  in  despair. 

Mr.  Gullem,  Agent  for  York — Gentlemen,  in  my  opinion  we 


who  does  not  see  poor  patients  gratis  — and  even  give  medi¬ 
cines  away,  (I  can  safely  say  I  never  gave  anything  away 
in  my  life),  1  still  hope  that  by  some  bold  stroke  we  may 
yet  recover  our  lost  ground — unfortunately  the  Press  is  against 
us,  there  is  that  devilish  Dispatch ,  has  made  people  ashamed 


ought  to  throw  some  stigma  upon  the  man  who  has  betrayed  of  their  folly  ;  there  is  that  Cbandos  Street  Kidd,  as  the  worthy 
us,  upon  him  who  has  not  had  the  courage  to  be  thick  and  brother  Doleful  has  observed;  and,  lastly,  that  odious  Oracle  of 
thin  in  the  cause.—  ( Cry  “name.”)— Then  I  will  name— it  is  Health,  that  penny  mouse  that  dares  to  attack  our  lion,  as  if 
the  Vice-President,  through  his  dastardly  peaching — my  poor  he  were  no  more  than  a  poodle-dog,  hut  I  will  devote  all  my 
brother  townsman  lies  in  prison  still,  and  I  hav’nt  sold  a  iU-gotten  thousands  to  put  them  down.  It  is  true  I  have  not  been 
single  box  of  pills  in  the  City  ofYork  since.— (Several  together,  able  as  yet,  either  for  love  or  money  to  get  the  old  and  respect- 
fi  it  was  the  Vices  evidence  that  ruined  us,  shame  !  shame  !  able  papers  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me  ;  it  is  also  true, 
off,  off  loud  groans  and  hisses .)  that  if  they  were  not  justified  in  attacking  us,  I  have  made  some 

The  Vice,  rising  in  a  fury — May  you  all,  ye  ungrateful  rascals  °f  them  unfortunately  in  the  right,  by  the  dirty  trick  of  stealing 
be  condemned  to  take  Hygeist  pills  all  your  lives — and  l  only  their  titles,  and  starting  New  things  oi  my  own.  There  is  (he 
wish  I  could  think  of  some  greater  punishment. — (“  Order,  New  Be  ds  Weekly  Messenger ,  with  their  long  articles  from 
order.")  *  Paris  about  us,  for  which  I  pay  confounded  dear;  then  the  New 

The  President,  knocking  the  table — Silence!  his  excellence  Weekly  Dispatch,  of  which  15  only  are  sold,  and  the  rest  all 
the  Vice  is  in  a  passion, — it  is  pardonable  in  his  sitivation —  given  away  at  an  expence  of  £70  a  week  ;  there  is  the  New  -  — 
but  we  beg  to  suggest  that  anger  butters  no  parsnips,  and  hang  it,  brother  Hygeists,  I  am  ashamed  to  name  this  last  paltry, 
that  instead  of  shewing  his  tantrums,  he  had  better  shew  us  trumpery  concern  even  to  you— it  has  been  I  confess  sad  rubbish, 
how  to  get  money.  but  I  have  locked  the  varlet  up  in  the  garret  who  undertook  to 

The  Vice— l  bow  to  the  chair— indeed  the  paternal  kindness,  write  it,  have  given  him  a  large  dose  of  our  pills,  and  nothing 
and  unsophisticated  doric  dialect  of  our  common  father  is  irre-  but  bread  and  water  till  he  produces  something  readable  so  we 
sistible.  Worthy  President  and  Gentlemen  Hygeists,  when  I  are  revenged  on  him.  Lastly  there  is  the  Medical  Dissenter , 
first  started  in  an  auction  shop  in  Cheapside,  my  toast  and  rn  which  all  our  old  cases  shall  be  raked  up  again,  Sir  Richard 

sentiment  was,  to  be  true  to  my  own  interests,  and  to  lie  to  Sutton*  again  be  brought  into  play,  for  as  he  cost  me  dear,  I 

all  the  rest  of  the  world;  I  have  stuck  to  this  sage  maxim  have  a  right  to  use  him;  bul  this  is  old  fudge  after  all.  I  m 
through  life,  and  as  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  I  will  be  at  my  ent*  •  PeoP^e  wont  read  lbis  stuff  they  have  seen  a 
perfectly  candid  with  you — but  first  let  us  see  if  there  be  no  hundred  times  or,  what  is  worse,  will  no  longer  believe  it. 
spy  among  us— look  well  about,  for  I  would  not  have  even  the  fog  They  will  no  longer  sacrifice  theii  reason  to  the  infatuation  of 
in  the  road  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say. — ( They  search  all  the  Party  people  are  ashamed  now  of  owning  they  take  our  pills, 
close/s ,  took  under  the  yellow  table  cover,  some  even  peep  confound  them!  if  they  once  try  the  other  medicine  we  are 
into  l he  pill  boxes  ;  finding  no  one,  they  resume  their  places,  finished,  someihing  new  must  be  thought  of— some  new  cases 
and  cry  “  all  safe  !")—  Vice  :  Then  I  will  open  my  heart,  and  — or  neW  sort  of  Newspaper,  or— but  I  here  pause,  and  offer  a 
confess  that  at  the  confounded  trial  at  York,  I  was  taken  off  premium,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  pill  box,  to  be  presented  to  that 

my  guard  :  the  dignity  of  the  Judge — the  eyes  of  the  crowded  brother  Hygeist  who  shall  furnish  the  surest  and  best  plan  for 

court  upon  me-my  own  conscie  nce-the  thousands  we  have  PultinS  a  stoP  t0  lhe  sale  of  Harvey’s  Medicines,  and  knocking 
pill’d  out  of  this  world,  flitted  before  my  imagination, -and  up  the  “  Oracle  of  Health,”  to  be  read  and  approved  at  our 
when  pressed  hard  I  certainly  did  let  out  the  very  thing  I  meeting  next  week. 

would  have  concealed;  but  that  is  done,  it  cannot  be  help’d,  Pat  Murphy,  agent  from  Tipperary  Give  a  gold  pillbox! 


and  it  is  no  use  crying  after  spilt  milk.  But  I  must  further 
confess  that  we  are  now  in  a  perilous  stale — we  have  often 
had  opponents  before,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  we  could 
carry  on  such  a  roaring  trade  without  them  ;  hitherto  however 


an’t  you  gammoning,  Mr.  Vice  ? 

Vice. — Not  at  all,  a  pill  box  of  solid  gold  the  size  of  the  11s. 
boxes,  and  no  mistake  ! 

Pat  Murphy.—  Then  by  the  powers  you  may  order  it — it  is 


their  opposition  has  done  us  good  ;  the  mean  imitation  by  mine-stop  people  taking  Harvey’s  Medicines  !  the  aisiest  thing 

in  life,  just  buy  three  or  four  dead  bodies,  take  them  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  make  them  swear  they  were  kilt  by  Mr.  Harvey. 
— (  Loud  cries  of  “  turn  him  out ” — the  lights  are  all  knocked 
down — the  president's  chair  overturned— his  wig  spoilt— and  the 
meeting  disperses  in  confusion— without  reporting  progress.) 


substituting  Morrison  was  worthy  even  of  myself — you  all 
know  to  what  advantage  I  turned  the  double  R.— (“  True! 
true!  and  bravo  /”)— But  we  have  very  different  opponents 
now,  who  I  must  allow  have  acted  in  a  straight-forward  manner. 
Every  word  in  that  hateful  7th  Number  of  the  ‘  Oracle  of 
Health ’  is  perfectly  true,  people  must  have  medicine,  and  of 
course  will  purchase  it  in  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
form;  if  then  a  safe  and  good  aperient  is  offered,  (and  I  am  sadly 
afraid,  that  I  must  admit  among  friends,  that  of  the  Society  for  the 
Restoration  of  Health,  90,  Charlotte  Street,  is  good)  no  one  in 
their  senses  will  take  ours,  that  we  all,  alas !  know  to  be 
abominable.  They  have  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  they 
merely  say  there  it  is,  take  which  you  choose,  and  if  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  Medicine  Vendors  once  begin, 

*  Literally  taken  from  one  ol  M orison’s  series  of  cases. 


USEFUL  CEMENT. 


A  useful  cement,  for  general  purposes,  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  rosin,  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  into  which  one  part  of 
the  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  to  be  introduced,  and  well 
mixed  by  stirring  them  ;  add  two  parts  of  shell  lac,  and  the 
whole  being  in  a  fluid  state,  constitutes  a  firm  and  durable 

cement. _ _ _ _ 

*  Who  is  this  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  is  he  a  real  Simon  Pure?  and 
if  he  is,  can  he  be  aware  of  the  mischief  he  has  done? 
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(advertisement.) 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  HEALTH, 
No.  90,  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  offer  a  sure  re¬ 
source  against  the  danger  of  drugs  that  have  been  pub¬ 
licly  proved  to  produce  fatal  effects.  The  assertion  un¬ 
scrupulously  put  forth  that  any  one  formula  can  cure  acute 
diseases ,  in  all  their  stages,  is  revolting  to  common  sense  ;  there 
is,  however,  a  distinction  between  disease  and  disorder — be¬ 
tween  the  first  symptoms  of  being  indisposed,  and  of  dangerous 
illness:  in  this  sense  it  is  practicable  to  relieve  all indisposition, 
as  will  be  found  by  every  one  who  tries  Harvey’s  Medicines. — 
Violent  drastic  cathartics  may  assuage  for  the  moment,  but  they 
injure  the  constitution.  Antibilious  compounds  are  prepared 
from  mercury,  they  in  the  end  weaken  the  digestive  organs,  and 
paralyze  the  limbs.  This  Society  has  spared  no  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  Medicine  that  shall  relieve  at  the  beginning,  and  be  safe 
and  salutary  at  any  period. 

HARVEY’S  VEGETABLE  ANTI  DRASTIC  PILLS,  if  taken 
in  time,  arrest  the  progress  of  disorders,  and  removing  all  im¬ 
purities  of  the  vital  fluid,  restore  to  health.  In  cases  of  costive¬ 
ness,  indigestion  in  all  its  stages,  violent  head-aches,  flatulency, 
stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions,  and  in  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  females  and  young  children,  these  Pills  will  be  found  very 
efficacious.  In  chronic  cases  they  alleviate,  and  as  an  alterative, 
prevent  those  attacks  called  bilious.  In  Boxes,  at  1$.  1  §</. ; 
2s.  9 d.  ;  4#.  6d.  and  1  Is.  each. 

HARVEY  S  RESTORATIVE  CORDIAL  recruits  the  stamina 
injured  by  illness,  imprudence,  climate,  &c.  ;  it  revives  in  cases 
of  Loss  of  Appetite,  Langour,  Debility,  and  Nervous  Weakness, 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  and  unfailing  in  its  effects.  In  bottles, 
at  4s.  6 d.  and  11#.  each. 

HARVEY’S  EMBROCATION  relieves  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Lumbago,  Stiff  Neck,  Sprains,  Bruises,  &c.  and  speedily  restores 
relaxed  muscles  to  their  tone.  In  Bottles  at  2s.  9 d.  each. 

N.B.  The  Boxes  and  Bottles  have  the  Address  embossed  and 
cast  in  the  glass.  A  neat  case  for  travelling  given  with  two 
bottles,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  five  cases,  containing  ten  bottles. 

Medicine  vendors,  and  chemists  and  druggists, who  are  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  their  laudable  attempt  to  promote 
The  circulation  of  really  useful  Medicines,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  several  eminent  members  of  the  Faculty,  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  liberal  terms. 

Letters  (post-paid)  immediately  attended  to,  orders  punctually 
•delivered  in  any  part  of  London,  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of 
.the  world. 

Agents — W.  Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent-street  ;  Wild, 
13,  Catherine-street,  Strand  ;  and  Win.  Humphreys,  12,  Wil¬ 
derness-row. 


®\\$byev$  to  Comgpon&*ntsL 

“An  Invalid.”  Dover’s  powder  (ipecacuanha  combined  with 
opiumj  is  an  excellent  sudorific  (medicines  which  excite  per - 
spiration).' in  cases  of  inflammatory  sore  throat.  The  method  of 
giving  it  is  three  grains  every  three  or  four  hours.  Many  other 
sudorifics,  however,  are  found  to  answer  tolerably  well,  as  white 
vrine  whey,  whey  made  with  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre,  vinegar 
whey,  with  several  other  drinks  of  a  similar  kind.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  taken  in 
such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  slight  nausea,  without  vomiting. 
Two  table  spoonsfull  of  the  following  julep  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour  till  the  effect  be  produced,  drinking  at  the  same  time 
plentifully  of  some  warm  barley  diluent : — Antimon.  tart.  gr.  3  ; 
aq.  font.  oz.  7  ;  syr.  papaveris  rubri,  1  oz.  Mix  fiat  julep. 

ei  A  Surgeon  and  Admirer.”  Boerhaave  mentions  that  an  old 
Batavian  physician  applied  salted  herrings  to  the  wound  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  by  this  means  he  prevented 
hydrophobia.  HjP  adds  he  did  not  know  how  these  produced 
the  effect,  but  that  they  had  a  specific  virtue.  It  must,  however, 
arise  from  th e  salt  petre  employed;  for  where  gunpowder  is 
fabricated,  dogs  which  are  bitten,  are  brought  to  be  dipped  in 
the  refuse  water  from  all  parts,  at  one  shilling  each,  who  are 
supposed  to  /tie  thereby  secure.  Oil  is  recommended  as  another 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.  The  viper  catchers,  when  bitten,  em¬ 


ploy  simply  oil,  and  it  is  said  that  persons  who  have  been  well 
smeared  with  oil  have  been  known  to  resist  the  plague.  Our 
intelligent  correspondent  will  recollect  that  Celsus,  the  Roman 
author,  mentions  the  oil  bath  as  a  remedy.  The  “  Ormskirk. 
medicine,”  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  made  thus: — chalk, 
i  an  ounce  ;  Armenian  bole,  3  drachms  ;  alum,  10  grains  ;  ele¬ 
campane  in  powder,  1  drachm — these  are  mixed  together  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed. 

“  A.  L.  D.”  If  the  loosenes  of  the  bowels  be  excessive,  have 
the  following  mixture  prepared  at  a  respectable  chemist’s. 
Mistura  cretae,  8  oz. ;  syrupi  papaveris,  1  oz. ;  flat  mistura, 
cujus  capiat  aeger  cochlearia  duo  magna  post  singulas  sedes  li- 
quidas.  The  diseases  which  frequently  follow  the  measles  are, 
inflammatory  affections,  affections  of  the  eyes  and  lungs.  In 
children  predisposed  to  these  complaints  by  hereditary  taint, 
great  care  should  be  taken,  and  the  slightest  premonitary  symptom 
should  be  immediately  attended  to. 

“A  Subscriber.”  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  anti-dras¬ 
tic  Pills  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health  act  so 
beneficially  on  his  system.  Three  will  be  found  in  ordinary 
cases  to  open  the  bowels  freely.  The  effect  of  the  Restorative 
Cordial  of  the  Society  is  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  and  nervous 
system.  In  these  cases  no  better  Medicine  could  be  taken.  The 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  Society  do  not  assert  that  it  will  cure 
all  complaints,  but  long  experience  has  tended  to  convince  them, 
that  when  the  system  has  been  debilitated  by  protracted  illness, 
and  when  the  nervous  functions  have  suffered  in  consequence  of 
excesses,  &c.,  no  medicine  restores  the  lost  tone  sooner  than 
Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial.  We  could  name  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  country  who  have  taken  this  medi¬ 
cine  with  considerable  benefit. 

“Medical  Student.”  In  the  most  violent  degrees  of  palsy,  the 
patient  loses  both  the  power  of  motion  and  sense  of  feeling,  either 
dn  one  side,  or  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  The  first  case  is 
termed  Hemiplegia  (from  ppiov,  half,  and  TrAeaaoo,  to  strike), 
and  the  latter  Paraplegia  (from  rraga  across,  and  irAyraw,  to 
strike ) 

“Poor  Woman”  her  case  is  to  be  pitied.  The  “Hygeist” 
quack  ought  to  be  horse*  whipped  for  imposing  upon  her.  Was 
ever  such  impudence  known,  to  make  a  poor  old  woman  with  one 
foot  nearly  in  the  grave,  swallow  twenty  of  the  poisonous  Gam¬ 
boge  Pills  1  Do  these  men  possess  a  conscience  ?  Humanity 
shudders  when  we  contemplate  the  conduct  of  men  who  can  deal 
out  poison  to  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
their  own  pockets  with  ill-gotten  wealth! 

“  H.  E.  B.  E.”  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  present 

number. 

“S.  S.  II.  S.’s”  letter  on  the  effect  of  the  poisonous  gamboge 
and  aloes  pill,  will  appear  in  our  next  numbers.  But  he  must 
send  us  in  confidence  what  he  offers.  We  thank  him  for  his 
kind  assurance  of  assistance. 

“  A  Citizen,”  “  A  Poor  Invalid,”  “  Castigator,”  “  A  Medical 
Reader,”  “  An  Admirer  of  the  Oracle,”  “  An  Enemy  to  Hygeist 
Humbug,”  and  numerous  other  correspondents,  will  receive  pri¬ 
vate  communications. 

“  C.D.”  Procure  a  common  syringe  and  inject  some  warm 
soap  and  water  into  the  ear,  and  then  have  a  few  drops  of  warm 
sweet  oil  dropped  in,  and  then  fill  the  ear  with  cotton. 

“  C.E.”  The  symptoms  he  enumerates  frequently  succeed  an 
attack  of  measles.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children 
do  not  take  cold — a  piece  of  flannel  worn  upon  the  chest  is  bene¬ 
ficial  under  such  circumstances.  For  the  hoarseness,  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  following  every  three  hours: — Oil  of  almonds, 

3  drachms ;  powdered  gum  arabic,  2  drachms ;  lemon  juice,  1 
tea-spoonful  ;  vinegar  of  squills,  2  drachms;  water,  2  oz. — The 
irritability  of  the  stomach  will  subside  as  the  children  gain 
strength.  Write  again  if  not  better. 


Part  2  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  Index , 
4‘C. — Price  6d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  sce?i  at  his 
Chambers,  No.  26,  Newcastle  Street ,  Strand,  corner  of  Lyon's 
Inn  Gateway ,  every  Monday  evening  from  seven  to  nine ,  and,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven ,  Consultation  Fee,  2#.  Advice  sent  in  a 
private  letter,  2 s.  6d.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus ,  for  a 
trifling  sum,  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  the  observation  of  any  person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as 
usual,  gratis. 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G,  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neak 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shucked,  Printer ,  Wine  Office  Court ,  Fleet  Streets 
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“  Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for ,  and  practise  on,  kin  self” — Howard. 
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OF  THE  USES  OF  THE  STOMACH  PUMP. 


We  have  given  this  week  a  view  of  the  operation  of  introducing 
the  Stomach  Pump,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  any  poisonous 
fluid  from  the  stomach.  This  instrument  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
such  cases,  and  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  its  timely  use. 
Some  time  back  when  the  Editor  of  this  publication  was  abroad, 
he  was  called  suddenly  to  a  young  lad  who  had  swallowed  for 
the  purposes  of  self-destruction,  nearly  three  ounces  of  liquid 
laudanum.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  injected  into  the  stomach 
by  means  of  the  syringe,  in  order  to  dilute  the  poison, and  this  was 
removed  by  the  pump.  This  was  repeated  five  or  six  times  until 
the  stomach  was  thoroughly  cleansed  of  the  poisonous  fluid. 
Before,  however,  the  pump  was  introduced,  the  narcotic  influence 
of  the  laudanum  began  to  affect  the  nervous  system,  and  it  was 
not  without  much  trouble  that  the  patient  could  be  induced  to 
abstain  from  going  to  sleep.  In  order  to  arouse  the  patient,  large 
doses  of  ammonia  were  administered  with  considerable  benefit, 
and  the  body  was  sponged  with  cold  water.  This  last  operation  had 
a  surprising  influence  in  rousing  the  torpidity  of  the  nervous 
functions.  Dr.  Hancock,  an  intelligent  physician,  recommends 
that  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  narcotic  drug 
should  have  the  body  douced  over  with  cold  water,  and  he  observes 
that  it  is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  We  mention  this 
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fact,  because  we  have  seen  it  tried  in  several  cases  with  decided 
advantage,  and  it.  may  be  useful  for  our  readers  to  know  in  case 
their  services  should  be  required  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  stomach  pump  is  not  only  useful  in  cases  of  poisoning,  but 
it  has  been  used  with  a  beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  intoxication^ 
by  extracting  the  liquor  from  the  stomach.  The  tube  which 
passes  through  the  oesophagus  or  gullet  into  the  stomach,  is  of 
an  elastic  nature  and  gives  the  patient  no  pain.  It  is  the  common 
practice  after  the  contents  of  the  viscus  are  removed,  to  inject 
with  the  same  instrument  soap  and  water  into  the  stomach,  seve¬ 
ral  times,  and  removing  it  with  the  pump,  and  in  this  way  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  coats  of  the  stomach  of  the  deleterious 
agent  which  may  have  been  swallowed. 


ACUTE  SENSIBILITY  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF 

SMELL. 

Under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  the  ordinary  appa¬ 
ratus  for  smell  possesses  an  activity,  and  sometimes  even  an 
intolerable  keenness,  which  by  no  means  belong  to  it  in  its 
natural  state.  M.  Yirey,  who  has  written  a  very  learned  treatise 
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upon  the  subject  of  odours,  asserts  that  the  olfactory  sense  exists 
among  savages  in  a  far  higher  degree  of  activity  than  among 
civilised  nations,  whose  faculty  of  smell  is  blunted  by  an  habitual 
exposure  to  strong  odours,  or  an  intricate  combination  of  odours 
and  the  use  of  high-flavoured  foods.  And  he  might  have  added 
that  this  sense,  like  every  other,  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  of 
acquiring  delicacy  of  discrimination  by  use  ;  that  savages,  many 
of  whom  make  an  approach  to  the  life  of  quadrupeds,  employ  it 
and  trust  to  it  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  the  difference  he  has  pointed  out.  It  is  in  like 
manner  relied  upon  by  persons  who  are  deprived  of  one  or  two 
of  the  other  external  senses,  as  those  of  sight  or  hearing  or  both  : 
not  merely  in  consequence  of  more  frequent  employment,  but 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  we  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
where  one  of  the  external  senses  is  destroyed,  or  constitutionally 
wanting,  the  rest,  in  most  cases,  are  endowed  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  energy  ;  as  though  the  share  of  sensorial  power 
naturally  belonging  to  the  defective  organs,  were  distributed 
among  the  rest,  and  modified  to  their  respective  uses.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  that  I  am  acquainted  with  of  this 
transfer  of  sensorial  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history,  first 
given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stuart,  of  James  Mitchell,  a 
boy  born  both  blind  and  deaf;  and  who,  having  no  other  senses 
by  which  to  discover  and  keep  up  a  connection  with  an  external 
world  than  those  of  smell,  touch,  and  taste,  chiefly  depended  for 
information  on  the  first,  employing  it  on  all  occasions  like  a 
domestic  dog,  in  distinguishing  persons  and  things.  By  this 
sense  he  identified  his  friends  and  relatives ;  and  conceived  a 
sudden  attachment  or  dislike  to  strangers  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  effluvium  that  escaped  from  their  skin.  “He  appeared,” 
says  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  also  published  an  account  of  him, 
“  to  know  his  relations  and  intimate  friends  by  smelling  them 
very  slightly,  and  he  at  once  detected  strangers.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  ascertain  at  what  distance  he  could  distinguish 
people  by  this  sense;  but,  from  what  I  could  observe,  he  appeared 
to  be  able  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  object. 
This  was  particularly  striking  when  a  person  entered  the  room, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  such  entrance  before  he  could  derive 
information  from  any  other  sense  than  that  of  smell.  When  a 
stranger  approached  him  he  eagerly  began  to  touch  some  part 
of  the  body,  commonly  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  which  he  held 
near  his  nose  ;  and  after  two  or  three  strong  inspirations  through 
the  nostrils  he  appeared  to  form  a  decided  opinion  concerning 
him.  If  it  were  favourable,  he  shewed  a  disposition  to  become 
more  intimate,  examined  more  minutely  his  dress,  and  expressed 
by  his  countenance  his  satisfaction  ;  but  if  it  happened  to  be 
unfavourable,  he  suddenly  wentotftoa  distance  with  expressions 
of  carelessness  or  disgust. 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARTAR  FROM 

THE  TEETH. 


The  constant  use  of  a  tooth  brush  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  teeth  free  from  tartar.  The  brush  should 
not  be  very  hard,  as  it  will  not  only  be  more  difficult  to  clean  the 
interstices  between  the  teeth,  the  part  in  which  the  tartar  is  most 
likely  to  be  deposited,  but  by  its  friction  will  occasion  the  gra¬ 
dual  absorption  of  the  gum  and  the  exposure  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
teefh.  The  hair  of  the  brush  should  be  firm  and  elastic,  and  not 
too  closely  set.  The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly  brushed  in  every 
part,  at  least  night  and  morning,  and  the  mouth  rinsed  after  each 
meal.  In  those  constitutions  in  which  there  is  a  particular  ten¬ 
dency  to  form  tartar,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
simple  tooth-powder,  such  as  prepared  chalk,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  equally  simple  and  soft ;  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
desirable  to  combine  with  it  a  small  proportion  of  the  bone  of 
the  cuttle  fish  very  finely  powdered,  and  if  the  gums  are  spongy 
and  lax  in  their  texture,  a  little  alum,  powdered  myrrh,  or  bark, 
may  be  added  with  advantage.  Many  of  the  tooth-powders  which 


are  offered  for  sale  with  the  promise  of  rendering  the  teeth  beau¬ 
tifully  white,  perform,  for  a  lime,  all  that  is  promised  at  the 
expence  of  permanent  and  irremediable  injury  to  the  teeth;  for 
they  often  contain  a  quantity  of  tartaric  or  other  acid,  which 
effects  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the  enamel.  The  use  of  acids 
to  the  teeth  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  Even  where  it  is 
necessary  to  administer  acid  medicine,  it  is  of  considerable  con¬ 
sequence  that  it  should  be  taken  through  a  glass  tube  to  prevent 
it  from  acting  upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  For  want  of  this 
simple  precaution,  the  teeth  are  very  often  irremediably  injured 
by  the  use  of  this  class  of  remedies. 

The  tartar  is  to  be  removed  by  means  of  instruments  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  scaling 
instruments.  They  are  of  several  forms,  accommodated  to  the 
different  situations  from  which  the  tartar  is  to  be  removed,  and 
should  be  highly  tempered,  and  the  edges  kept  sharp  and  hard. 
It  is  of  consequence  that  every  particle  of  it  should  be  taken 
away,  not  only  from  the  external  and  internal  surface  of  the  teeth, 
but  also  between  them  ;  for  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  any 
part,  it  forms  a  nucleus  around  which  a  fresh  accumulation  will  be 
immediately  deposited.  When  the  tartar  exists  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  especially  if  the  teeth  are  at  all  loosened,  it  is 
proper  to  remove  it  at  different  times,  with  an  interval  of  some 
days,  that  the  teeth  may  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  first 
operation  before  the  second  is  performed  ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  this  plan,  the 
tartar  which  is  formed  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  gum,  and  the  consequent 
loosening  of  the  teeth,  should  be  first  removed,  which  w  ill 
allow  of  the  gum  being  partially  restored,  and  the  teeth  rendered 
in  some  measure,  firmer,  and  capable  of  bearing,  without  injury, 
the  subsequent  operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  object  will  be  much  assisted  by  the 
frequent  use  of  some  astringent  lotion,  according  to  either  of 
the  following  formula : 

Alum,  1  drachm  and  a  half 
Tincture  ofmyrrh,  3  drachms 
Camphor  mixture,  5  ox.— Mix. 


Infusion  of  roses,  2  oz. 
Decoction  of  bark,  4  oz. 

*■  Mix. 


After  the  entire  removal  of  the  tartar,  if  the  gums  should  still 
remain  swoln  and  spongy,  they  may  be  occasionally  scarified,  and 
the  lotions  just  mentioned  may  be  continued  for  a  time.  When 
much  heat  and  pain  are  felt  in  this  part,  I  have  known  conside¬ 
rable  relief  afforded  by  a  solution  of  nitre,  with  which  the  mouth 
is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  : — 

Nitrate  of  potash,  2  drachms. 

Infusion  of  barley,  6  oz.  Mix. 

The  application  of  strong  mineral  acids  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  removal  of  the  tartar  is  to  be  deprecated  as  excessively 
injurious,  as  it  dissolves  the  enamel  and  earthy  part  of  the  bone 
wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  treatment  is  to  render  the  teeth  beautifully  white,  but,  in  a 
short  time,  the  surface  of  the  enamel  being  made  rough,  and,  as 
it  were,  coroded,  they  become  again  discoloured  ;  and,  if  the  ap¬ 
plication  be  frequently  repeated,  the  bone  is  exposed,  and 
gangrene  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 


DISEASES  OF  PRINTERS. 

Printers  are  distinguished  into  two  classes,  namely,  com¬ 
positors,  who  without  almost  moving  set  the  types,  and  after  the 
form  is  worked  off,  distribute  the  letters  into  their  proper  boxes  ; 
and  press-men  who  continually  stand.  The  former  are  subject 
to  all  the  diseases  incident  to  a  sedentary  life,  and  the  latter 
afflicted  with  all  the  disorders  produced  by  standing  and  exces¬ 
sive  labour ;  for  by  working  at  the  press  the  whole  body  is 
violently  exercised  ;  so  that  press-men  are  not  only  subject  to 
lassitudes  and  fatigues,  but  also  obliged  to  quit  their  business 
when  they  become  old.  The  compositors  also,  by  having  their 
eyes  perpetually  fixed  upon  the  black  types,  contract  a  weakness 
of  si^ht,  and  become  subject  to  cataracts  and  other  disorders  of 
the  eyes.  “  I  knew  two  brothers,  printers,”  says  Ramazini, 
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il  with  eyes  naturally  large  and  prominent,  who  were  forced  to 
quit  the  business  lest  they  should  become  blind.  I  also  remem¬ 
ber  that,  by  sitting  some  hours  with  a  printer,  in  order  to  correct 
a  work  of  my  own,  when  I  went  out  of  the  printing-house  1  per¬ 
ceived  the  types  as  it  were  fluctuating  before  my  eyes,  and  even 
the  night  time  had  the  images  of  them  represented  io  my  imagi¬ 
nation,  because  1  had  viewed  them  so  long,  and  with  so  much 
attention.”  By  having  the  eyes  continually  fixed  then  upon  the 
black  types,  whether  in  composing  or  distributing  the  letter,  the 
tone  of  the  membranes  and  fibres  of  the  eye,  and  especially  of 
the  pupil,  is  greatly  weakened  ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  printers 
should  be  subject  to  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

The  compositors  themselves  inform  us,  that  when  they  come 
abroad  at  night,  after  working  the  whole  day,  the  images  of  the 
types  seem  to  be  imprinted  on  their  imaginations,  and  there  re¬ 
main  for  some  hours,  till  they  are  effaced  Oy  the  representation 
of  other  objects. 

Besides  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  printers  are  also  subject  to 
other  misfortunes,  such  as  continual  fevers,  pleurisies,  peri- 
pneumonics,  and  other  diseases  of  the  breast ;  for  as  printers 
are  in  the  winter  time  confined  for  whole  days  in  close  places, 
and  often  exposed  to  excessive  heats  in  drying  the  paper,  when 
they  come  abroad  in  the  cold  air,  their  skin  is  easily  constricted, 
perspiration  obstructed,  and  the  above  mentioned  disorders 
brought  on,  especially  on  press-men  ;  for  as  their  business  re¬ 
quires  great  efforts  of  the  arms  and  whole  body,  they  are 
freqently  covered  with  profuse  sweats,  and  in  that  condition 
expose  themselves  to  the  cold  air,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
are  very  subject  to  these  disorders.  The  most  proper  expedients 
printers  can  use  for  the  preservation  of  health,  is  to  allot  a  few 
hours  of  each  day  for  some  salutary  exercise,  and  to  be  warmly 
clothed  when  they  go  abroad  in  the  winter  time.  Compositors 
ought  also  to  use  spectacles  to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  eye,  to 
turn  their  sight  frequently  off  the  types,  and  gently  rub  the  eyes 
in  order  to  rouse  their  languid  spirits,  and  to  wash  them  with  the 
following  eye-water: — 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  half  a  drachm. 

Cold  water,  a  pint.  Mix. 

When  printers  are  seized  with  acute  disorders,  they  are  to  be 
removed  by  the  remedies  adapted  to  their  peculiar  natures  and 
causes  ;  only  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  physician  to  know  whether 
the  patient  has  worked  at  the  case  or  the  press. 


OF  THORNS,  SPLINTERS,  OR  OTHER  POINTED 
SUBSTANCES  PIERCING  INTO  THE  SKIN. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  hands,  feet,  or  legs,  to  be  pierced  by 
the  forcible  intrusion  of  small  pointed  substances,  such  as  thorns 
of  roses,  thistles,  chesnufs,  &c.,  or  little  splinters  of  wood,  bone, 
&c.  If  such  substances  be  immediately  and  entirely  extracted, 
the  accident  is  generally  attended  with  no  bad  consequences ; 
though  more  certainly  to  obviate  such,  compresses  of  linen, 
dipped  in  warm  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  or  it  may  be 
kept  a  little  while  in  warm  water.  But  if  any  such  pointed 
penetrating  body  cannot  be  directly  extracted,  or  if  a  part  of  it  be 
left  within,  it  causes  an  inflammation  which  in  its  progress  soon 
produces  the  same  symptoms  as  a  whitlow  :  or  if  it  happen  in  the 
leg,  it  inflames  and  forms  a  considerable  abscess  there.  To  pre¬ 
vent  such  consequences  if  the  penetrating  substance  be  still  near 
the  surface,  and  an  expert  surgeon  is  at  hand,  he  must  immedi¬ 
ately  make  a  small  incision,  and  then  extract  it.  But  if  the 
inflammation  were  already  formed  this  would  be  useless  and 
even  dangerous.  When  the  incision,  therefore,  is  improper,  there 
should  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts  (often  conveying  the  steam 
of  hot  water  into  it)  either  some  emollient  poultices  of  bread, 
milk  and  oil,  or  some  very  emollient  unctious  matter  alone,  the 
fat  of  a  hare  being  generally  employed  in  such  cases,  and  being, 
indeed,  very  effectual  to  relax  and  supple  the  skin  ;  and  by  thus 
diminishing  its  resistance,  to  afford  the  offensive  penetrating 
body  an  opportunity  of  springing  out.  But  nothing,  however, 
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but  the  grossest  prejudice  could  make  any  one  imagine,  that  this 
fat  attracted  the  thorn,  splinter,  or  any  other  obtruded  substance, 
bv  any  sympathetic  virtue.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
injured  part  should  be  kept  in  the  easiest  posture,  and  as  im¬ 
moveable  as  possible.  If  suppuration  has  not  been  prevented 
by  an  immediate  extraction  of  the  offending  substance,  the  abscess 
should  be  opened  as  soon  as  matter  is  formed.  We  have  known 
very  troublesome  events  from  its  being  too  long  delayed.  Some¬ 
times  the  thorn,  after  having  painfully  penetrated  through  the 
skin,  enters  directly  into  the  fat  ;  upon  which  the  pain  ceases, 
and  the  patient  begins  to  conclude  no  sharp  prickly  substance 
had  ever  been  introduced  into  the  part ;  and  of  course  supposes 
none  can  remain  there.  Nevertheless,  some  days  after,  or  some 
weeks,  fresh  pains  are  excited,  to  which  an  inflammation  or  ab¬ 
scess  succeed,  which  are  to  be  treated  as  usual  with  emollients, 
and  seasonably  opened.  A  patient  has  been  reduced  to  lose  his 
hand  in  consequence  of  a  sharp  thorn  piercing  his  finger;  from 
its  having  been  neglected  first,  and  improperly  treated  afterwards. 


SENSITIVE  HAIR. 


In  the  hospital  of  the  Royal  Guards  at  Paris,  was  a  private 
soldier  who  had  received  a  violent  kick  on  the  back  of  the  head 
from  a  horse.  The  excitement  of  the  hair  produced  was  extreme, 
and  could  only  be  kept  under  by  almost  innumerable  bleedings 
both  local  and  general.  Amongst  a  series  of  phenomena  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  state  of  preternatural  excitation,  the  sensibility 
acquired  by  the  hairs  of  the  head  was  not  the  least  remarkable. 
The  slightest  touch  was  felt  instantly,  and  cutting  them  gave 
exquisite  pain,  so  that  the  patient  would  seldom  allow  any  one 
to  come  near  his  head.  Baron  Larrey  on  one  occasion  to  put 
him  to  the  test,  gave  a  hint  to  an  assistant  who  was  standing 
behind  the  patient,  to  clip  one  of  his  hairs  without  his  perceiving 
it.  This  was  done  with  great  dexterity,  but  the  soldier  broke  out 
into  a  sally  of  oaths,  succeeded  by  complaints,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  appeased. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  OPIUM-EATING  ON 

HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 

By  Professor  Christison. 

[Continued  from  our  last  Number.] 

u  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  habitual  use  of  nar¬ 
cotics  must  tend  to  shorten  life.  The  practice  of  snuffing, 
smoking,  or  chewing  tobacco,  is  not  believed  to  have  any  such 
effect.  It  is  true  that  the  much  more  injurious  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  effects  which  every  repetition  of  a  dose  of  opium  produces 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  on  the  nervous  system,  supply  a 
stronger  presumption  of  ultimate  injury  to  life  in  the  case  of  that 
drug,  than  in  the  instance  of  tobacco.  But  even  these  circum¬ 
stances  must  not  be  too  easily  assumed  as  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  the  practice  of  using  opium  in  excess  tends  to 
shorten  life.  For  it  is  well-known  that  some  disturbed  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  hysteria,  may  exist  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  the  functions  of  digestion  may  often  be  long  and  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  by  ordinary  stomach  complaints,  without  life 
being  materially  shortened.  It  is  necessary  then  to  appeal  to 
special  facts. 

“I  have  not-  been  able  to  find  any  facts  of  the  least  value  on 
the  subject  in  medical  records.  The  following  cases,  however, 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  several  of  my  friends,  in  whose 
information  I  can  place  reliance  : — 1.  A  young  lady  of  five-and- 
twenty,  has  taken  it  largely  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  first 
administered  secretly  by  her  nurse  to  keep  her  quiet  and  save 
trouble;  and  the  unhappy  lady  was  subsequently  compelled  to 
keep  up  t lie  practice  for  her  comfort.  She  enjoys  good  health 
— 2.  A  female,  a  patient  of  mine  in  the  Infirmary,  a  martyr  to 
rheumatism,  took  it  for  ten  years  previous  to  her  fortieth  year  in 
tile  quantity  of  a  drachm  daily  of  solid  opium.  She  then  gave  it 
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up;  Six  months  after  she  was  attacked  with  jaundice ;  subse¬ 
quently  she  was  several  times  severely  ill  of  rheumatism  ;  and 
she  died  in  her  forty-third  year  of  consumption.  This  woman, 
however,  led  a  licentious  life  from  an  early  period  —  3.  A  well- 
known  literary  gentleman  who  has  taken  laudanum  with  some 
intermissions  for  twenty  years,  and  occasionally  to  the  extent  of 
nine  or  ten  ounces  daily,  has  now  attained  his  forty-fifth  year. 
He  is  spare  in  form,  looks  older  than  he  is,  but  is  capable  of 
undergoing  a  good  deal  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  enjoys  tolerably 
good  health  so  long  as  he  takes  sufficient  exercise.  His  allow¬ 
ance  when  I  had  last  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  was 
about  nine  drachms  of  laudanum  daily. — 4.  A  lady  in  this  city, 
after  drinking  laudanum  to  excess  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
died  about  the  age  of  fifty.  No  information  could  be  supplied  of 
the  disease  of  which  she  died. — 5.  A  lady  of  the  same  age  takes 
about  three  ounces  daily,  and  has  used  it  for  many  years.  She 
appears  to  enjoy  good  health.— 6.  A  lady,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  has  taken  it  above  twenty  years,  and  is  in  good  health. 
— 7.  A  charwoman,  who  had  been  in  the  daily  practice  of  drink¬ 
ing  two  ounces  of  laudanum  for  many  years,  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  The  gentleman  who  has  stated  this  fact,  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  what  disease  she  died  of,  although  he  dissected  the  dead 
body. — 8.  An  eminent  literary  gentleman,  I  am  informed,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  laudanum  since  he  was  fifteen  ;  and 
his  daily  allowance  has  sometimes  been  a  quart  bottle  (twenty- 
six  ounces)  consisting  of  three  parts  of  laudanum  and  one  of  al¬ 
cohol.  Enormous  as  this  dose  may  appear,  I  am  assured  the 
fact  is  well  known  to  his  acquaintances.  He  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age  and  enjoys  good  health. — 9.  A  lady  of  70,  now  alive,  has 
taken  about  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  for  nearly  forty 
years.  She  enjoys  tolerable  health,  and  every  year  travels  great 
distances  to  visit  her  friends. — 10.  An  old  woman  of  eighty  died 
a  few  years  ago  at  Leith,  after  taking  about  half  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  daily  for  nearly  forty  years ;  and  she  enjoyedjolerable 
health  all  the  time. 

“These  cases  undoubtedly  show  that  a  certain  number  of 
opium-eaters  may  attain  a  good  old  age.  But  this  circumstance 
will  no  more  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  fair  proportion  of  them 
do  so,  than  the  parallel  fact  that  drunkards  often  attain  old  age 
would  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  w  hole 
not  inimical  to  longevity.  The  probability  is,  that  many  persons 
die  at  an  early  age  of  the  effects  of  opium-eating,  whose  habits 
are  never  known,  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  they  die 
young,  before  their  secret  is  detected.  The  cases  now  succinctly 
related,  then,  are  given  rather  with  the  hope  of  inciting  others 
who  have  better  opportunities  to  make  farther  inquiries,  than  of 
conveying  practically  useful  information.  And  I  fully  anticipate 
the  result,  that  this  habit  will  be  eventually  found  not  less  de¬ 
structive  than  the  vice  of  drinking  spirits.  I  cannot  bring  myselt 
to  think,  that  the  habitual  use  of  a  drug  which  produces  such 
permanent  narcotic  effects  as  opium,  disorders  subsequently  the 
digestive  functions  in  so  great  a  degree,  leaves  those  who  use  it 
habitually  in  so  miserable  a  state  during  the  intervals  of  using  it ; 
as  appears  from  their  own  confession,  and  leads  obviously  to 
emaciation  and  a  worn-out  elderly  appearance  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  can  be  consistent  in  general  with  the  enjoyment  of  health, 
and  the  chance  of  an  average  prolongation  of  the  term  of  human 
life.” 

Dr.  Christison  is  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  opium-eater 
while  under  the  influence  of  his  dose,  “is  often  not  at  all 
different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  person  of  active  habits,  cheerful 
disposition,  and  liveliness  of  ideas,  and  that  in  many  instances  no 
one  could  have  any  suspicion  of  the  fact.  Such  persons  require 
little  laxative  medicine.” 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  COLDS. 

How  do  you  do?  is  a  common  expression.  I  have  only  got  a 
cold  is  the  general  answer.  This  being  said  to  an  eminent  phy¬ 
sician,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  his  answer  was,  ‘‘What,  madam, 
would  you  have  worse?  are  not  our  church-yards  filled  with  per¬ 
sons  whose  first  disorder  was  only  a  cold.  It  is  the  foundation 


of  every  other  disease.”  The  observation  of  Sir  R.  Jebb  is 
certainly  in  a  great  measure  correct,  colds  unless  they  are 
attended  to  in  the  first  onset  frequently  lead  to  melancholy  con¬ 
sequences;  This  disease  generally  begins  with  some  difficulty 
of  breathing  through  the  nose,  and  with  a  sense  of  some  fulness 
stopping  up  that  passage.  This  is  always  attended  with 
some  dull  pain  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  forehead,  as  well  as 
stiffness  in  the  motion  of  the  eyes  ;  these  feelings,  sometimes  at 
their  very  first  beginning,  and  always  soon  after,  are  attended 
with  a  running  from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  from  the  eyes,  of 
a  thin  fluid,  which  is  often  found  to  be  somewhat  acrid,  both  by 
its  taste,  and  by  its  fretting  the  parts  over  which  it  passes.  This 
is  accompanied  with  a  general  febrile  excitement,  head-ache, 
and  generally  cough,  tightness  across  the  chest,  and  some 
difficulty  in  breathing  ;  sometimes,  together  with  these  symptoms, 
pains  resembling  those  of  rheumatism,  are  felt  in  several  parts 
of  the  body,  and  a  hoarseness  of  the  voice.  This  disease  if  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to,  is  seldom  dangerous  to  young  people  with 
strong  lungs  and  not  predisposed  to  pulmonary  affections.  When 
a  catarrh  has  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  cause,  and  when 
it  is  aggravated  by  improper  treatment,  and  especially 
when  it  has  been  rendered  more  violent  by  fresh  and 
repeated  applications  of  cold,  it  often  terminates  in  inflammation 
of  the  pleura ,  the  membrane  covering  the  lungs,  which  sometimes 
spreads  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves.  Persons  pre¬ 
disposed  to  consumption  have  the  disease  developed  by  violent 
and  repeated^catarrhal  attacks.  Cold  is  attended  with  danger 
when  it  attacks  persons  advanced  in  life.  In  a  mild  attack  of 
cold  the  mode  of  treatment  is  very  simple  ;  in  many  cases  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  remain  in  the  house,  avoiding  exposure  to 
cold,  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  opening  the  bowels  with 
some  mild  aperient,  such  as  salts  and  senna,  and  promote  pers¬ 
piration  by  drinking  mild  diluent  drinks  ;  when  the  attack  is 
violent,  anti-philogistic  measures  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
promptness,  the  bowels  ought  to  be  freely  opened,  and  a  medi¬ 
cine  given  to  promote  perspiration. 

Liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  1  oz. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  2  drachms. 

Camphor  mixture,  7  oz. 

Syrup,  4  drachms. 

Mix  and  give  2  table  spoonfuls  every  3  or  4  hours. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  fever  is  violent,  and  the  patient 
feels  a  heaviness  and  pain  in  the  head,  he  should  lose  a  little 
blood,  and  the  feet  ought  to  be  put  in  warm  water  previous  to 
going  to  bed.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  disease 
terminating  in  inflammation  of  the  lunys.  It  the  patient  feel  a 
tightness  across  the  chest,  the  cough  hard,  and  the  breath  short, 
in  addition  to  bleeding,  the  patient  should  apply  a  blister  to 
the  chest  ;  as  a  cough  is  often  the  most  troublesome  circumstance 
of  this  disease,  demulcents  may  be  employed  to  alleviate  it. 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth. 

Confection  of  almonds  ol  each  1  drachm. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  2  drachms. 

Infusion  of  roses,  6  drachms. 

Rose  water,  7  oz. 

Two  table-spoonsfull  to  be  taken  every  2  or  S  hours.  For 
children  I  have  found  the  following  the  best: 

Liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  1  oz.  and  half. 

Vinegar  of  squills,  1  drachm. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  3  drachms. 

- poppies,  do. 

Rose  water,  3  oz. 

A  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Oracle  of  Health  we  intend  to 
insert  some  observations  on  the  effect  of  neglected  colds,  which 
we  would  direct  particular  attention  to. 

*  The  popular  remedies  for  cold  are  elder  wine,  hot,  going  to 
bed,  egg-hot,  or  hot  ale  sugared,  white  wine- whey,  treacle-posset, 
a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  or  rum,  a  glass  of  brandy  in  a 
basin  of  gruel  on  going  to  bed,  five  grains  ot  Dover’s  powder  on 
going  to  bed.  These  remedies  are  dangerous,  when  used 
indiscriminately. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  SUB-CARBONATE  OF  SODA 
IN  LESSENING  THE  IRRITATION  CAUSED 
BY  A  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER, 


Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  that  although  a  stone  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  the  bladder,  yet  the  irritability  of  the  latter  may  be 
so' far  diminished  by  alkaline  remedies,  as  to  enable  the  patient 
to  bear  the  disease  with  much  less  suffering.  Admiral  Douglas 
was  the  subject  of  stone  ;  I  sounded  him,  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  a  portion  of  the  stone  was  discharged  by  the  urethra,  and 
I  sent  it  to  my  friend  Dr.  Marcet  for  analysis,  who  found  it  to  be 
oxalate  of  lime;  1  therefore  gave  him  acids,  but  he  was  not  re¬ 
lieved  by  their  use  ;  he  then  took  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  half  a 
drachm,  four  times  daily  in  water.  Some  months  after  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  meet  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Sir  E.  Home  in  consultation 
upon  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  when  I  entered  the 
room,  Sir  Everard  Home  said,  “  Cooper,  how  did  you  dissolve 
the  stone  in  Admiral  Douglas  ?”  to  which  I  answered,  “  1  never 
dissolved  a  stone  in  my  life.”  But,  said  Sir  E.,  I  called  in  con¬ 
sequence  on  the  Admiral  at  his  Hotel  ;  when  lie  said,  44  you  saw 
me  in  dreadful  agony,  unable  to  cross  a  room  ;  but  since  I  have 
taken  the  Soda,  I  went  from  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  to  Portsmouth 
by  land,  and  bore  the  journey  well;  and  I  could  now  go  down  a 
country  dance.”  Notwithstanding  the  stone  still  existed  in  his 
bladder  ;  but  the  soda  had  lessened  its  sensibility,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  bear  the  complaint  w  ithout  much  suffering,  and 
only  a  little  inconvenience  from  the  stone,  which  still  occasion¬ 
ally  stopped  the  flow  of  urine. 
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A  HISTORY— INTERESTING  TO  ALL  CLASSES. 

A  sign-painter  once  upon  a  time  travelled  through  a 
populous  district,  and  being  possessed  of  a  plausible 
tongue,  succeeded  in  obtaining  custom  from  the  Boniface 
of  every  village  through  which  he  passed.  As  he  could 
paint  nothing  but  a  Blue  Bell,  every  alehouse  exhibited 
that  azure  sign,  and  when  questioued  as  to  why  he  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  Blue  Bells,  he  replied  that  no  house 
could  be  frequented  without  hearing  the  Belle.  At  length, 
however,  he  met  with  an  obstinate  landlord,  who  insisted 
upon  a  Red  Lion — what  was  he  to  do  ? — he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  auy  colour  hut  blue,  and  could  paint  nothing 
either  in  or  out  of  nature  but  a  bell :  so  he  finished,  as 
usual  the  eternal  Blue  Bell,  and  very  coolly  wrote  44  Red 
Lion”  under  it.  The  wight  who  attempts  to  write,  and 
has  but  one  subject  to  write  upon,  is  in  a  similar  predica¬ 
ment;  he  repeats  the  same  cuckoo-note,  without  sense  or 
variety  :  and  alihough  the  sound  may  be  listened  to  at  its 
first  appearance,  from  its  associations  with  Spring,  we 
soon  become  tired  of  it.  Such  are  the  various  publications 
put  forth  by  the  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  President 
and  Vice  of  the  self-styled  44  British  College  of  Health.” 
As  they  professed  to  treat  of  a  subject  of  vital  interest, 
they  were  at  first,  unfortunately,  listened  to  ;  but  we  doubt 
very  much  if  their  eternal  croak  in  the  same  key  can  now 
find  audience.  As,  however,  they  are  putting  forth  a  fresh 
publication,  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  caution  the 
unwary— and  in  order  to  do  so  \vill  let  them  into  the  secret 
of  the  Morisoniana ,  and  its  progeny. 


Morison  first  started  in  a  little  shop,  where  he  sold 
broken  phials  and  other  trumpery,  in  a  passage  at  the 
north-west  end  of  Red  Lion-square,  which  is  now  shut  up, 
but  on  which  the  superscription  is  still  visible;  having 
procured  a  recipe  for  pills,  by  means  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sently  stated,  he  carried  boxes  of  them  about ;  he  (by  dint 
of  cajolery)  induced  some  inferior  tradesmen  to  sell  them, 
and  by  dint  of  bribery  to  get  some  names  affixed  to  won¬ 
derful  cases  of  cure — which  he  procured  to  be  written  for 
him.  The  snow-ball  increased  as  it  rolled,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Moat,  who  then  kept  an  auction-shop, 
and  who  was  consequently  versed  in  the  needful  art  of 
puffing.  Still  money  was  wanting — but  Satan  never  fails 
to  promote  mischief — and  a  windfall  of  a  few  thousands 
was  showered  down  upon  the  44  Vice”  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  It  is  said,  that  being  on  a  journey,  a  messenger 
was  sent  after  him  to  say  his  wife  was  dangerously  ill. 
This  messenger  reached  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
shaving  himself;  he  quitted  the  operation,  and  vowed  he 
would  always  wear  his  beard  if  Mrs.  M.  should  have  de¬ 
parted  before  he  reached  home.  She  had  departed — and 
he  kept  his  vow.  Time  wore  away,  and  he  appeared 
every  where  with  the  virile  appendage  to  his  chin.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  widow,  who,  upon  heaving  the 
circumstances,  thought  a  man  who  wore  a  memorial  for 
a  deceased  wife,  would  be  a  good  husband  for  a  living  one, 
and  soon  found  means  to  place  herself  and  her  few  thousands 
at  his  disposal.  With  these  he  was  enabled  to  spread  his 
pills  by  means  of  agents  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom — 
to  advertise  in  every  paper — and,  finally,  to  derive  a  profit 
for  himself  (it  is  said)  of  not  less  than  £50,000  a-year* 
This  enormous  profit  may  appear  incredible,  but  were  we 
to  state  the  sums  that  have  been  expended  by  these  people 
in  printing  only,  we  would  not  be  believed — thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  half-sheets,  with  statements  libelling 
the  medical  profession — lies — and  cases  of  cure,  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  Morisoniana ,  a  thick  book,  with  a  portrait, 
was  published  (few  of  which  could  have  been  sold) — 
various  journals  were  started,  namely,  44  The  Christian 
Advocate ” — 44  The  New  Weekly  Dispatch ” — 44  The  Hy- 
geian  Penny  Magazine”  at  Manchester — 44  The  Contest ,” 
at  Glasgow — a  paper  at  New  York,  &e.,  &e.  Enormous 
sums  were  paid  also  to  obtain  insertion  of  articles  from 
Paris  in  some  papers  mean  enough  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  artifice.  In  short,  the  expense  of  their  own  publica¬ 
tions,  exclusive  of  advertisements ,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  from  two  to  £300a-week.  The  essence  of  the  trick 
is  to  quote  out  of  one  paper  into  another — thus  an  assertion 
of  the  44  New  Weekly  Dispatch”  is  echoed  in  the44  Contest” 
— the  44  Christian  Advocate”  calls  in  the  testimony  of  the 
New  York  concern,  just  as  the  swell-mob  call  in  each 
other  to  character  when  figuring  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Lastly, 
the  44  Medical  Dissenter ,”  just  started,  begins  by  quoting 
44  The  Contest ,”  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  “Mori¬ 
soniana” — and  all  the  old  cases  and  lies  warmed  up  again, 
a  hash  from  the  cold  joint,  to  be  served  up  in  numbers. 
No  one  can  be  such  an  ass  as  to  buy  this  44  Medical  Dis¬ 
senter.”  Then  (it  will  naturally  be  asked)  why  notice  it  ? 
— why  44  break  a  butterfly  upon  awheel?”  We  reply,  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  sold — it  is  to  be  given  away;  it  is, 
moreover,  not  of  the  innocent  tribe  of  the  grub— although 
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decked  in  a  very  smart  butterfly  cover — but  a  noxious 
insect,  one  of  the  hornet  species,  that  has  (and  perhaps  will 
again)  overspread  the  land,  and  do  more  serious  mischief 
than  all  the  reptiles  that  ever  were  spawned.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  College,  and  its  agents ,  have  the  gift  of  ubiquity, 
and  are  a  greater  curse  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  put 
together.  Locusts,  after  devouring  everything,  pass  on — 
lice  and  frogs  are  soon  got  rid  of — but  the  44  Hygeists” 
have  lasted  five  years:  as  to  turning  all  the  water  into 
blood,  it  is  the  very  tiling  they  profess  to  do.  We  can 
scarcely  sit  down  seriously  to  criticise  the  trash  of  this 
44 Medical  Dissenter'1'1  ■—  but  we  will  advert,  as  a  sample, 
to  the  ad  captandum  valgus  assertions  (we  cannot  say 
reasoning)  it  contains,  page  3  : — 44  The  practice  of  human 
dissection  has  only  tended  to  blindfold  the  professors  of 
medicine.”  Does  not  this  creature  know  that  it  was  by 
dissection  the  discovery*  was  made,  that  the  blood  (lie 
talks  so  much  and  so  ignorantly  about)  circulated  at  all? 
He  must  have  heard  this,  yet  lie  artfully  addresses  himself 
to  an  old  prejudice,  which  is  happily  wearing  away. — 
Page  11  : — 44  The  revolting  practice  of  exhumation,  which 
sets  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  decorum  at  defiance.” — 
44  Our  modern  youth  of  the  iEsculapian  line,  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  relish  for  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  at  the 
University,  like  certain  hounds  which  have  their  voracious 
propensities  excited  by  tasting  blood,  sally  out  in  troops, 
under  the  cover  of  nocturnal  darkness,  to  violate  the  re¬ 
positories  of  the  dead  by  robbing  them  of  their  hallowed 
contents  ;  and  he  is  considered  a  true  son  of  alma  mater , 
who  having  divested  himself  of  natural  feeling,  can  dex¬ 
terously  handle  a  spade,  and  fight  like  a  fury  in 
repelling  the  sepulchral  guard,  in  case  attempts  are 
made  to  recover  the  disinterred  body.”  There  is 
more  of  this  wholesale  libel  upon  the  Universities;  — 
and  the  ignorant  miscreant  appears  not  to  know,  or  wil¬ 
fully  suppresses  the  fact,  that  the  Anatomy  Bill  was 
suggested  and  promoted  by  the  medical  profession. — 
This  black  and  atrocious  lie  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism — it  is  too  detestable  to  laugh  at ;  and  although 
the  Universities  could  hardly  demean  themselves  to  notice 
such  creatures,  we  hope  they  will  at  least  (upon  bringing 
it  before  their  eyes)  hand  it  over  to  a  lawyer,  and  punish 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  deluded  pill-swallowers,  whose 
pockets  they  have  picked.  Talking  of  libel  reminds  us 
of  a  specimen  of  the  total  want  of  principle  these  wretches 
betray — the  sapient  Dogberry  would  have  himself  written 
down  an  ass — Mr.  Moat  writes  himself  down  a  libeller; 
for  in  his  advertisements,  alluding  to  his  conviction  for  libel 
at  Romsey,  with  £500  damages,  he  says  to  this  effect : — 
44  £500  damages  !  !  It  is  true  I  did  not  publish  the  exact 
truth — but  to  pay  £500  for  only  saying  of  a  person  what 
was  untrue  ! !  Never  was  such  injustice  !”  As  a  graceless 
urchin,  caught  in  the  fact  of  stealing  his  comrade’s  tart, 
would  say — 44  Well!  if  I  did  steal  it — it  was  only  a  little 
one.” 

We  will  now  proceed  (as  mentioned  above)  to  state  how 
the  recipe  for  these  pills  was  obtained  :  they  may  exclaim 
with  the  penitent  Iacliimo,t  4*  By  villany  I  got  this — Fill.” 
A  poor  farrier  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  an  aperient 
to  his  neighbours,  and  of  the  iugredients  made  a  most 
profound  secret  ;  the  President  ingratiated  himself  with 


•  It  was  the  detection  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  that  led  the  great 
and  immortal  Harvey  to  the  knowledge  that  the  blood  flowed  from 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  was  returned  by  the  veins.  Be¬ 
fore  his  time  the  large  arteries  were  supposed  to  contain  air. 

t  Cymbeline. 


this  iEsculapius,  and  tried  to  worm  the  secret  out  of  him 
without  success — neither  drink  nor  cajolery  could  throw 
him  off  his  guard  ;  at  length  he  bethought  of  lending  him 
a  little  money,  taking  his  note  for  it — in  a  short  time 
threw  him  into  prison,  and  would  release  him  upon  no 
other  condition  than  having"  the  recipe :  but  the  farrier, 
hoping  it  was  intended  for  the  44  Hygeist’s”  own  bowels, 
gave  him  the  formula  of  a  horse-ball — which  accounts  for 
the  drastic  nature  of  the  medicine  ;  fortunately,  in  order 
to  enable  larger  doses  to  be  taken,  such  a  quanity  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  was  added  to  the  mass  (at  the  suggestion  of  a 
chemist’s  shop-boy)  as  in  some  measure  to  neutralise 
the  destructive  qualities  of  the  compound  ;  but  its  success 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its  badness,  as  was 
proved  in  No.  7  of  this  Journal,  to  which  on  that  head  wre 
refer  our  readers. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  Morison  and  another 
man,  who  well  deserves  the  fortune  he  has  made  ?  We 
allude  to  Mr.  Day,  of  the  firm  of  Day  and  Martin,  who  is 
(as  the  lawyers  say)  an  exact  case  in  point,  advertising 
having  also  been  the  means  to  get  him  on.  Mr.  Day 
was  a  hair-dresser  in  a  humble  way,  and  was  then,  as  he 
now  is,  beneficent  and  charitable  in  the  extreme;  one 
day  a  soldier  entered  his  shop,  and  stated  that  he  had 
just  lauded  from  an  expedition,  had  a  long  march  before 
him  to  reach  bis  regiment,  that  his  money  was  gone, 
and  nothing  but  sickness,  fatigue,  and  punishment  awaited 
him,  unless  he  could  get  a  lift  on  a  coaeh:  the  worthy 
barber  presented  him  with  a  guinea,  when  the  grateful 
soldier  exclaimed,  44  God  bless  you,  Sir — how  cau  I  ever 
repay  this  ?  I  have  nothing  in  this  world — except,”  pull¬ 
ing  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 64  a  recipe  for 
blacking  :  it  is  the  best  ever  was  seen— many  a  half-guinea 
have  I  had  for  it  from  the  officers,  and  many  bottles  have 
I  sold  ;  may  you  he  able  to  get  something  for  it  to  repay 
this  you  have  given  to  the  poor  soldier — your  kindness  I 
never  can  either  repay  or  forget.”  Mr.  Day,  who  was  a 
shrewd  man,  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  story,  tried  the 
blacking,  and  finding  it  good,  commenced  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  it,  and  realised  the  fortune  he  now  possesses  ; 
but  we  believe  no  one  can  say  that  he  ever  deceived  or 
wronged  a  human  being  ;  and  bis  charities,  particularly 
the  almshouses  near  Edgware,  will  make  him  for  ages  to 
come,  what  he  certainly  always  has  been — a  shining  cha¬ 
racter ,  and  alesson  to  this  and  future  generations — of  what 
industry  can  do  in  this  wealthy  and  happy  country,  from 
the  smallest  beginnings.  We  never  could  hear,  after  much 
inquiry,  of  Morison’s  doing  any  good  whatever  to  balauce 
the  mischief  he  has  done ;  should  any  person  be  able  to 
produce  proof  of  his  having  done  any,  properly  and  re¬ 
spectably  authenticated,  we  will  publish  an  account  of  it 
with  pleasure. 

These  44  Hygeists,”  in  their  new-old  work,  talk  of  44  me¬ 
dical  reform” — 44  free  competition  in  medicine” — and  me¬ 
dical  44  tyranny” — the  gallows  is  a  tyrant  to  the  thief.  We 
have  good  reason  to  know  that,  luckily,  the  delusion  is 
passing  away,  and  that  they  will  humbug  but  a  very  little 
while  longer— in  fact  they  betray  this  themselves  when 
they  cry  in  their  advertisements,  begging  persons  not  to 
believe  the  Dispatch ,  which  paper  has,  to  its  immortal 
honour,  been  the  first  to  assail  them.  Then  came  Kidd,  of 
Chandos-street,  with  his  44  Dreams  and  Realities ,”  which 
has  had  a  deservedly  extensive  sale,  and  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  one.  Lastly,  this  little  Journal,  which,  with 
pride  and  gratitude  we  acknowledge,  has  risen  to  a  circu¬ 
lation  (in  only  the  twelfth  week  of  its  age)  far  beyond 
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our  warmest  hopes  :  it  is  nowin  every  corner  of  the  king¬ 
dom — eagerly  sought  for.  We  leave  it  to  the 44  Athenccum ” 
to  account  for  this,  which  says  :  44  Periodicals  of  every 
description,  which  possess  the  rallying  point  of  a  clearly 
marked  aim  and  purpose,  are  sure  to  survive  those  chance 
hooks,”  &c.  Our  aim  is  44  medical  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment” — to  do  good  to  all,  and  to  injure  no  one — not  even 
Messrs.  Morison  and  Moat,  against  whom,  personally,  we 
have  no  enmity;  on  the  contrary,  as  they  talk  of  reform, 
we  wish  for  their  reformation,  and  will  shew  them  how  to 
set  about  it.  As  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  try  to  sell 
pills,  as  the  dog  returns  to  his  vomit,  let  them  obtain  a 
wholesome  and  proper  formula  for  an  aperient,  authenti¬ 
cated  by  eminent  medical  practitioners — to  be  taken  in 
rational  doses — we  will  (being  well  aware  that  such  a  thing 
must  be  had),  upon  receiving  the  certificate,  be  the  first 
to  announce  their  reformation,  and  their  pills  together. 
But  while  they  continue  to  lie,  and  rob  the  poor,  by 
recommending  such  absurd  doses  of  their  drastic  to  be 
taken,  we  will  tell  all  the  world  that  it  is  not  only  the 
most  dangerous,  but  the  most  expensive  aperient  they  can 
buy — a  Is.  l£d.  box  of  pills,  containing  about  28,  ought 
to  last  for  at  least  ten  doses,  if  they  were  properly  com¬ 
pounded. 


EFFECT  OF  CHLORINE  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE 
TO  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  by  M.  Dauvergne,  to 
M.  Gey  Lussac,  describing  an  experiment  made  by  himself  and 
M.  Simion.  Two  drops  of  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid  were  put 
into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  introduced  into  the  lachrymal 
gland  of  a  cat.  Contortions  immediately  came  on,  followed  by 
Strong  convulsions :  an  abundant  salivation  took  place,  pro¬ 
ducing,  through  hard  breathing,  a  thick  white  froth.  The  pul¬ 
sations  of  the  heart  were  quite  irregular  and  extensive,  as  if 
each  were  the  last  effort  of  life.  Respiration  was  difficult  and 
painful;  expiration  frequent,  prompt,  and  forcible.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  desperate  slate  of  the. animal,  M.  Simon  was  in¬ 
duced,  from  his  previous  knowledge,  to  expect  good  effects  from 
the  use  of  chlorine,  and  therefore  introduced  a  considerable 
quantity  into  the  mouth :  the  salivation,  in  consequence,  ceased  ; 
the  respiration  became  easy  ;  the  circulation  less  forced  and 
rapid.  The  animal  now  raised  its  head,  which  before  it  could 
not  do,  put  out  its  tongue,  and  scented  the  chlorine,  as  if  it 
took  pleasure  in  respiring  a  salutary  and  agreeable  atmosphere  # 
In  this  manner  the  symptoms  gradually  diminished  ;  but,  as  yet, 
the  cat  could  not  stand  up.  Being  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  voided  a  large  quantity  of  faeces,  gradually  rose 
on  its  feet,  and  made  a  few  tottering  steps:  this  was  in  one  hour 
after  the  poisoning.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  traces  of  the 
event  were  scarcely  visible,  and  the  next  morning  the  cat  ate 
and  drank,  and  walked,  as  if  in  perfect  health,  no  sign  of  the 
poison  remaining. 


Mercury  in  Pills. — There  is  an  easy  mode  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  preparation  of  mercury  forms  a  component  part  of 
medicine.  Place  some  of  it  on  a  shilling  or  sixpence — or  put  a 
sixpence  into  the  box,  phial,  or  gallipot  with  the  medicine  for  a 
few  hours,  and  if  there  be  any  mercury,  the  silver  will  turn  black. 

How  to  cure  a  Sprain. — A  sprain  like  a  cold  has  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  every  person  recommending  a  remedy  for  it.  This  and 
that  is  always  good  for  a  sprain,  so  it  may  be  if  properly  applied  : 
but  before  the  stimulants  usually  recommended  are  used  all 
inflammation  should  be  subdued.  As  soon  as  the  wrist,  ancle,  or 
any  other  part  is  sprained,  soak  it  in  water  at  100  degrees  of  heat,  for 
several  hours,  then  apply  a  linseed  poultice  until  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  are  gone,  and  then  rub  in  gently  Harvey’s 
Embrocation,  which  in  a  few  days  will  restore  the  sinews  and 


muscles  to  their  tone.  James  Prendergast,  of  15,  Dorset  Mews, 
New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  fell  from  a  horse  a  few  days  ago,  and 
sprained  both  his  wrists  ;  he  is  now'  by  following  the  above 
prescription  perfectly  cured.  Persons  have  been  frequently  laid 
up  six  months  with  a  sprained  ancle  which  need  no  longer  be  the 
case. 

How  to  take  Pills  with  Facility.— Hold  any  liquid  in 
the  mouth,  then  take  a  pill,  and  the  pill  and  the  liquid  will  de¬ 
scend  together  without  any  disagreeable  taste  or  difficulty  what¬ 
ever. 


SINGULAR  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PULSE. 


Zizzarri  relates  the  case  of  a  person,  whose  pulse  was  not 
more  than  10  beats  in  a  minute.  Dr.  Heberden  says,  he  once 
saw  a  person,  whose  pulse,  as  he  was  told,  did  not  number  in 
the  beginning  of  his  illness  above  12  or  16  in  a  minute,  hi 
women  the  pulse  is,  generally  speaking,  6  or  8  strokes  in  a 
minute  quicker  than  in  men,  and  hence,  many  women  of  firm 
health  and  a  lively  disposition  have  a  standard  pulse  of  85.  In 
a  weakly  frame  the  pulse  is  usually  rapid  ;  for  debility  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  irritability,  and  the  heart  partakes  of 
the  general  infirmity.  Dr.  Heberden,  who  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  estimates  the  pulse  at  the  day  of  birth,  and 
while  asleep,  from  130  to  140  ;  and  loses  it  at  little  less  than  the 
same  rate,  or  that  of  120  strokes,  for  the  first  month.  During 
the  first  year,  he  calculates  it  at  from  120  to  180;  during  the 
second  year,  as  from  100  to  90  ;  during  the  third,  from  108  to  80> 
at  which  it  continues  for  the  three  ensuing  years.  In  the  seventh 
year,  it  is  frequently  reduced  to  72  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  to  70. 
In  advanced  age,  the  pulse  sinks  often  considerably  below  40 
strokes  in  a  minute.  44 1  knew  one,”  says  Dr.  Heberden,  44  whose 
chief  distemper  was  the  age  of  four-score,  in  whom,  for  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life,  I  only  once  counted  so  many  as  42  pulsa¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  were  seldom  above  30,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  26,  and  though  he  seemed  heavy  and  torpid,  yet  he  could 
go  out  in  a  carriage  and  walk  about  his  garden,  receive  company, 
and  eat  with  a  tolerable  appetite.” 


TREATMENT  OF  EAR-ACHE. 

In  a  late  clinical  lecture  by  O.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh,  on  ear¬ 
ache,  he  stated,  that  when  it  is  attended  with  intense  pain, 
darting  across  the  brain,  with  considerable  impatience  and  irri¬ 
tation,  it  should  invariably  be  treated  with  extreme  attention; 
for  although  it  is  usually  followed  with  no  serious  consequences, 
even  when  it  is  left  to  itself ;  yet  inflammation  commencing  in 
this  way  sometimes  rapidly  spreads  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  covering  the  internal  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in 
which  is  contained  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  every  case  of 
this  malady,  attended  with  fever,  and  a  violent  darting  pain 
through  the  brain,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  a  blister  behind  the  neck,  aperient  medicine,  and  sudo- 
rifics,  Epsom  salts  and  the  acetated  liquor  of  ammonia,  commonly 
called  minderus ’  spirit.  A  little  of  the  acqueous  solution  of 
opium,  with  diluted  liquor  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  may  be  also  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  external  ear  by  means  of  a  little  finely  carded 
cotton. 


A  wonder-mongering  guest,  at  a  table  well  known  for  the  wit 
of  all  those  admitted  to  get  their  legs  under  the  mahogany,  grave¬ 
ly  asserted  that  he  had  received  accounts  of  a  Norfolk  turnip 
being  raised  of  fifty  yards  in  circumference.  His  opposite  neigh¬ 
bour  immediately  and  as  gravely  said,  that  a  tinker  at  Norwich 
was  employed  in  making  a  kettle  of  sixty  yards  in  diameter.  For 
what  purpose  could  he  make  such  a  large  thing  as  that  ?  asked  the 
credulous  reporter  of  wonders.  To  boil  your  turnip  in  to  be 
sure,  was  the  reply. 

Just  in  the  same  manner  did  a  poor  devil  employed  in  getting 
up  a  penny  journal  come  to  us,  to  ask  44  why  we  used  such  small 
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type”  which,  of  course  required  so  much  more  matter  than  he 
could  find?  (shewing  his  own  production)  and  “  why  we  raked 
up  and  selected  singular  anecdotes  and  stories?’’  The  Editor 
replied,  glancing  over  the  proffered  piece  of  plagiarism,  “if 
they  answer  no  other  purpose  I  perceive  they  are  useful  in 
filling  up  your  meagre  columns.” 

_  .  _ _ _  a  —  i  ..  ■ .......  .  - 

(advertisement.) 

Hedicines  of  tlie  Society  For  Hie  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Health. 

Harvey’s  Vegetable  anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill  is  of 
great  use  in  all  cases  of  costiveness,  head-ache,  affections  of  the 
liver  and  stomach,  in  indigestion,  and  in  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  females  and  children. —  In  boxes  Is.  l|d.,  2s.  9d  ,  4s.  6d., 
and  1  Is.  each. 

Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial  is  infallible  in  all  cases  of 
nervous  debility,  general  and  local,  arising  from  imprudences, 
climate,  or  illness.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  cases  of  loss  of 
appetite,  &c.  This  medicine  is  as  grateful  to  the  palate  as 
unfailing  in  its  effects. — In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation  is  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  sprains, 
chronic  rheumatism,  sore  throat,  gout,  and  speedily  restores 
relaxed  muscles  to  their  tone. — In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

Harvey’s  Medicines  are  sold  at  the  London  Hall,  90, 
Charlotte-street,  Rathbone-place.  Letters  (post-paid)  immediately 
attended  to.  Orders  punctually  delivered  in  London,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Agents,  W.  Haskins,  79, 
Quadrant,  Regent  Street;  Wild,  13,  Catherine  Street,  Strand  ; 
W.  Humphries,  12,  Wilderness  Row  ;  J.  Barton,  Parson's 
Lane,  Banbury  ;  C.  K.  Cotton,  Chemist,  Barnstaple  ;  H.  Carter, 
Beccles  ;  Chalk  and  Co.,  Chelmsford  ;  Wm.  Gain,  Fore  Street, 
Exeter  ;  Lockyer,  Chemist,  Rugby  ;  T.  Goodhugh,  Saxmund- 
ham;  Deighton  and  Moxon,  York. 


We  publish  the  following  letter  as  the  writer  has  expressed  a 
wish  that  we  should  do  so.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  several  letters  of  a  similar  charac. 
ter  from  our  correspondents. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Oracle  of  Health.” 

Gentlemen. — I  beg  you  will  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  your 
excellent  advice  to  my  complaint;  I  can  now  eat  hearty  again, 
and  am  rapidly  gaining  strength  ;  and  by  keeping  myself  quiet 
a  little  longer,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  resume  my  duties  on  the 
stage. 

With  the  hope  providence  will  protect  you  in  your  indefatigable 
exertions  to  the  poor. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
ANDREW  GRANT. 


to  Con*c£pontrcntg. 

“Querist.”  The  following  were  the  principal  facts  which  led 
the  celebrated  Harvey  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
vital  fluid.  1st.  Owing  to  the  blood  circulating  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  seen  by  a  microscope  applied  to  a 
a  frog’s  foot.  2nd.  From  an  inspection  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
valves  by  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  can  return  from  the 
ventricle  into  the  auricle,  also  from  the  effects  of  wounds  in  the 
vessels.  If  arteries  are  wounded  the  blood  comes  in  the  direction 
from  the  heart,  and  if  a  ligature  is  applied  to  an  artery  the  part 
between  the  heart  and  ligature  becomes  turgid. 

“A.  L  O.”  Rhatany  root  in  combination  with  prepared 
animal  charcoal  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  of  charcoal 
forms  the  best  tooth  powder.  Ruspini’s  styptic  for  restraining 
bleeding,  is  said  to  consist  of  a  strong  infusion  of  galls  with  opium. 

“E.  M.”  must  lose  8  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  take 
two  of  Harvey’s  anti-drastic  pills  night  and  morning.  She  will 
be  able  to  procure  these  at  90,  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone 
Place. 

“  Andrew  Grant”  will  perceive  that  we  have  acted  according 
to  his  wishes.  Five  or  six  leeches  applied  to  the  temples  would 
relieve  the  “  dull  heavy  pain”  of  which  he  complains. 


“  Jabez”  will  find  Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial  remove  the 
symptoms  under  which  he  is  labouring.  In  addition  to  this 
medicine  he  should  pay  attention  to  his  bowels. 

“  John  Hunt.”  The  patient  may  take  the  following  aperient 
pill  every  other  night,  as  costiveness  must  not  be  suffered  to 
exist:  Ext.  colocynth,  half  a  drachm. 

Compound  rhubarb-pill,  1  scruple. 

Castile  soap,  ten  grains 
Oil  of  juniper,  5  drops. 

Beat  into  a  little  mass,  and  divide  into  12  pills,  one  to  be 
taken  at  bed  time.  A  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  half  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of 
gentian,  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  If  this  be  found  to 
agree,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  gradually  increased  to 
two  or  three  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  considered  by  many 
practitioners  in  cases  of  nervous  face  ache,  the  best  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  consist  in  invigorating  the  constitution  by  mild  diet, 
pure  air,  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  and  a  thorough  attention  to 
the  bowels. 

“  A  Nurse.”  Hiccup  in  infants  generally  arises  from  acidity. 
A  little  magnesia  may  be  given  in  mint  water,  once  a  day  for  a 
week  or  two  ;  or  the  magnesia  may  be  combined  with  a  small 
proportion  of  rhubarb.  The  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  rubbed  with  a  little  soap  liniment. 

“Patient  with  a  cough.”  Take  compound  squill  pill  one 
drachm  and  a  half,  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  one  scruple,  mix 
with  syrup,  and  divide  into  20  pills,  take  one  every  three  hours. 

“  A  Subscriber  and  Invalid.”  The  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  procured  at  the  chemists,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  It  ismade  thus  :  sarsaparilla,  sliced,  4  oz. 
boiling  water  4  pints  ;  macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  near  the  fire,  and  then  bruise  it.  Return  it  to  the 
boiling  liquor,  and  macerate  for  4  hours  longer,  first  adding  of 
guaicum  shavings,  of  sassafras,  and  bruised  liquorice  root,  of 
each  an  oz.  ;  of  mezereon  root  bark,  3  drachms  ;  boil  them  over 
a  brisk  fire  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain.  This  is  similar  to  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink. 

“  A.  F.  D.”  In  cases  of  gravel  we  have  found  this  medicine 
of  great  use  : — Dried  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  Castile  soap,  of 
each  two  scruples,  oil  of  juniper  ten  drops,  syrup  enough  to 
fornfc’  infqlfcSO  pills,  of  which  take  three  thrice  daily. 

“  Felix.”  The  following  we  have  found  beneficial  in  cases  of 
chilblains  Camphorated  spirit,  1  oz.,  goulard,  half  an  ounce. 
It  should  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This  is  Sir  A. 
Cooper’s  recipe. 

“  A.  F.  G.’’  will  find  the  following  formula  remove  his  com¬ 
plaint  : — Sulphate  of  iron  half  a  drachm  ;  subcarbonate  of  potash 
10  grains,  myrrh  in  powder  1  drachm,  compound  powder  of  aloes 
half  a  drachm;  beat  together,  and  divide  in  40  pills.  Take 
three  a-day. 

“  W.  T.”  we  perceive  has  not  called  for  his  letter.  He  will 
find  Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial  as  good  a  medicine  as  he  can 
take  under  his  circumstances. 

“  A  Wife.”  A  letter  has  been  lying  at  our  Publisher’s  for  her 
— but  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  calling  for  it,  we  will  give  her 
the  recipe  Sulphate  of  quinine  8  grains,  compound  infusion  of 
gentian  6  oz.,  compound  tincture  of  cardamon  seeds  2  oz.  Mix, 
and  take  two  table-spoonsfull  three  times  a-day. 

“  Medicus”  is  thanked— it  shall  be  attended  to. 

“  Wm.  Hutton’s”  explanation  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ointment  will  be  serviceable: — Basalicon  1  oz.,  extract 
of  goulard,  1  drachm  ;  mix,  and  dress  the  part  with  it  3  times  daily. 

We  beg  to  call  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  a  remedy  which  we 
have  used,  and  which  is  used  by  the  profession  generally  in 
cases  of  burns,  or  scalds,  with  unfailing  success.  It  consists  of 
equal  portions  of  lime-water  and  linseed  oil.  This  remedy  is 
always  kept  prepared  in  founderies,  and  in  the  boiling-houses  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  case  of  accidents,  as  no  other  formula  is 
found  of  so  much  benefit. 


Part  2  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's,  with  an  Index \ 
4*e. — Price  &d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  No.  26,  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  corner  of  Lyon’s 
Inn  Gateway,  every  Monday  evening  from  seven  to  nine,  and,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  working  people,  on  Sunday  morning 
from  nine  to  eleven.  Consultation  Fee,  2s.  Advice  sent  in'. a 
private  letter,  2s.  6d.  Patients  of  every  class  may  thus,  for  a 
trifling  sum,  have  the  best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without 
exciting  the  observation  of  any  person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as 
usual,  gratis . 

All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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OF  THE  METALLIC  WHEEL. 


We  give  this  week  a  sketch  of  an  instrument  which  was  once 
supposed  to  have  performed  many  cures  in  cases  of  disease.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  practice  by  Leiden,  a  man  who,  like 
Morison,  Perkins,  Hohenloe,  Mesmer,  and  other  quacks,  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  discovered  the  only  mode  of  curing  disease,  and 
denounced  every  other  plan  as  quackery.  As  every  dog,  so  every 
quack  has  his  day,  and  this  pretender’s  scheme  for  curing  every 
malady  by  the  aid  of  his  metallic  wheel  had  but  an  ephemeral 
existence.  When  it  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice  many 
were  induced  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  some  professed  to  have  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
foot :  a  few  remarkable  cases  of  cure  were  published  ;  but  it  was 
found  out,  as  in  the  celebrated  St.  John  Long’s*  case,  that  those 
who  so  willingly  came  forward  to  represent,  themselves  as  having 
been  cured  by  the  metallic  wheel,  were  personally  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  speculation.  Our  engraving  represents  a 
patient  s  foot  in  contact  with  the  metallic  wheel,  which  a  person 
is  seen  in  the  act  of  revolving.  We  should  think  that  this  ope¬ 


•  We  are  led  to  understand  that  since  St.  John  Long’s  deatl 
has  been  discovered  that  he  used  to  hire  twenty  females,  who  In 
in  his  house,  and  represented  themselves  as  patients  who  had 
rived  so  much  benefit  from  pursuing  his  plan  of  treatment ;  anc 
this  manner  hundreds  were  persuaded  to  consult  him. 

\OL.  I.  [J.  Shackell,  Wiiw-oflice  Court.]  • 


ration  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant  to  the  patient.  This 
quack  demanded  two  guineas  for  each  trial  of  the  remedy,  and 
many  simpletons  were  persuaded,  by  the  plausible  story  and 
prepossessing  address  of  Leiden,  to  submit  to  the  operation. 
This  fellow’s  imposition  was  put  an  end  to  by  his  death,  for  he, 
like  most  quacks,  died,  notwithstanding  he  professed  to  confer 
immortality  on  his  species  by  bis  universal  remedy.  After  his 
death  his  servant  succeeded  him,  but  finding  that  the  public  no 
longer  put  any  faith  in  the  instrument,  he  left  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  his  success  on  the  Continent,  but  with  what 
effect  history  has  left  no  record. 


ON  BURNS  AND, SCALDS. 

The  subject  of  burns  and  scalds,  is  one  of  those  which  we  think 
it  right  to  treat  practically.  It  is  so  important  not  to  lose  time 
in  cases  of  accident  by  fire,  the  pain  attending  them  is  so  acute, 
and  above  all,  the  necessary  means  of  relief  are  so  near  at  hand, 
and  so  easily  appliel,  that  in  no  case  should  the  patient  remain 
longer  than  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  without  efficient 
treatment  being  applied  for  his  relief.  Burns  and  scalds  form 
essentially  the  same  state  of  disease ;  the  injury  done  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  of  the  same  kind  in  both  cases,  and  the  treatment  for 
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both  is  perfectly  similar.  Some  surgeons,  and  the  antients  with 
them,  treated  such  accidents  by  the  application  of  cold  externally, 
and  of  depletory  remedies  internally.  Indeed  this  was,  until 
lately,  the  common  mode  of  treatment.  But  as  it  was  found,  that 
stimulants  applied  to  the  injured  part,  relieved  the  pain  sooner 
and  more  permanently,  the  cold  treatment  has  been  nearly  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  hot  treatment,  as  it  is  called,  adopted. 

The  efficacy  of  stimulating  applications  was,  as  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  in  medicine,  made  known  to  the  profession  by  the  empirical 
practice  of  unprofessional  persons.  In  the  north  of  England, 
very  extensive  burns  frequently  occur  from  the  explosions  of 
fire-damp  in  the  mines;  and  so  famous  was  the  treatment  of 
burns  and  scalds  by  turpentine,  that  it  was  a  very  common  sti¬ 
pulation  for  pit-men  to  make  when  hired,  that  they  should  be 
treated  by  a  particular  person,  in  case  of  being  burnt  in  the  pit. 
This  person  had  acquired  great  and  deserved  celebrity  for  his 
treatment  of  burns,  and  his  fame  descended  after  his  death,  in  an 
equal  degree,  to  his  wife.* 

Many  more  cases  might  be  adduced,  in  which  valuable  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  made  known  to  medical  men  by  the  traditional 
experience  of  unprofessional  persons.  The  public  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  much  valuable  medical  information,  on  the  use  of 
medicines,  little  known  to  the  profession  ;  and  whilst  the  obli¬ 
gation  thus  conferred  upon  us  by  old  ladies,  calls  on  us  to  return 
the  favour,  by  teaching  them  to  amend  their  theories,  we 
should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  by  inquiring  into  the 
practice  of  village  Galens,  many  other  valuable  remedies  may  be 
added  to  the  common  stock  of  medical  knowledge. 

It  was  Dr.  Kentish  who  first  called  the  attention  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  specifically,  to  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  by  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  we  have  entered  into  the  above  account  of  the  popular 
practice  in  (he  north  of  England,  to  add,  that  Dr.  Kentish,  from 
his  long  residence  in  those  parts,  had  ample  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  fact,  and  probably  derived  his  information  from 
that  source,  although  he  has  not  said  so  in  his  printed  works. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  theoretical  explanations  of 
the  mode  in  which  turpentine  acts,  which  have  been  given  by 
Dr.  K. ;  but  before  the  plan  of  treatment  is  laid  down,  a  few 
words  may  be  premised,  on  the  state  of  constitution  which  is  in¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  fire  on  the  skin. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  essentially  the  same  ;  but  they  differ 
in  some  practically  important  particulars.  The  heat  applied  by 
boiling  liquids  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  often  accompanies 
burns  from  heated  solid  bodies;  but  as  liquids  easily  extend 
themselves  over  a  large  surface,  burns  are  generally  deeper  and 
more  violent  than  scalds,  whilst  the  latter  are  more  superficial 
and  generally  more  extensive.  Now,  though  the  depth  of  a  burn 
forms  an  important  index  of  the  danger  which  attends  it,  yet  the 
extent  of  such  an  injury  is  a  still  more  important  one.  Hence, 
burns  are  generally  the  more  dangerous  according  to  their  size, 
and  scalds  according  to  their  extent ;  and  in  fact,  though  scalds 
are  commonly  superficial,  and  of  but  little  importance  when 
small,  they  become  very  dangerous  when  they  are  extensive,  as 
very  frequently  happens.  In  scalds,  the  true  skin  is  seldom 
destroyed;  and  hence,  the  outer,  or  scarf  skin  being  only,  in 
general,  raised  into  the  form  of  a  blister,  the  true  skin,  or  cutis 
beneath,  is  only  injured  in  a  sufficient  degree,  except  in  severe 
cases,  to  make  it  secrete  matter  without  ulceration  :  but  in  burns 
the  cutis  is  often  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  thus  very  extensive 
wounds  are  frequently  produced.  Where  therefore  the  cuticle 
is  blistered,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  cutis  is  much  injured ; 
whereas,  if  the  outer  skin  is  dried  and  charred  up,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  vitality  of  the  parts  beneath  is  destroyed. 

It  would  appear,  from  experience,  that  burns  and  scalds  on 
the  body  are  more  dangerous  than  when  on  the  extremities;  in¬ 
deed.  patients  have  often  died,  apparently  from  very  small  ulcers 
on  the  body  from  barns.  Moreover,  it  generally  happens,  in 
severe  cases,  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  greatly  and 


•It  would  seein  also,  that  turpentine  had  been  long  celebrated 
in  Scotland,  for  its  utility  as  a  remedy  for  burns. 


suddenly  depressed,  or  almost  annihilated.  Hence,  the  skin  is 
in  such  cases  cold  ;  paleness  is  present,  shivering  also,  and  the 
vital  powers  are  in  other  respects  destroyed.  Such  being  the 
circumstances  which  usually  mark  severe  cases  of  burns  and 
scalds,  it  will  be  right  to  place  such  cases,  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  medical  care:  that  is,  when  the  injury  is  extensive,  espe¬ 
cially  if  on  the  body  ;  when  it  is  severe,  as  marked  by  the 
charring  of  the  outer-skin  ;  and  when  the  powers  of  life  seem  to 
be  decidedly  depressed,  as  shown  by  the  dangerous  chilliness, 
paleness,  and  coldness,  above  described.  The  necessary  imme¬ 
diate  treatment,  however,  is  in  every  body’s  hands,  and  it  should 
be  instantly  and  decidedly  carried  into  effect,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances. 

Attention  should  be  first  paid  to  the  state  of  the  constitution; 
and  if  the  coldness  and  shivering  be  present,  hot  wine  or  brandy 
should  be  given  liberally,  and  repeatedly,  with  as  much  as  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum  in  the  first  dose,  if  the  case  be  so  severe,  that 
the  patient  is  torpid  enough  to  be  deprived  of  his  senses.  The 
laudanum  may,  in  such  cases,  be  repeated  in  a  like  dose  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener,  for  two  or  three  times  ;  but  of 
course,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  will  be  sufficient  in  less  severe 
cases.  In  children  above  eight  years  of  age,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
drops  may  be  given  in  the  above  bad  cases,  and  repealed  in  like 
manner  ;  and  even  by  infants,  one,  two,  or  three  drops  will  be 
borne  very  well.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  that  laudanum 
shall  be  thus  repeatedly  administered,  except  a  necessity  for  it  is 
shown  by  the  continuance  of  the  coldness  and  shivering,  by  the 
pain ,  and  by  the  torpor  of  the  constitution  ;  but  in  all,  except 
very  mild  cases,  a  full  dose,  as  forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  some  hot  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  and  water,  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  accident.  So  much  then 
for  internal  treatment.  The  external  surface  of  the  body  should 
be  kept  warm  ;  a  large  blanket  should  be  placed  under  and  over 
the  patient,  as  be  lies  near  the  fire,  either  on  a  bed,  or  on  the 
knee  ;  some  oil,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  any  other  preparation 
of  turpentine,  should  be  made  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne,  and 
the  burned  or  scalded  parts  be  lightly  smeared  over  with  it,  by 
means  of  a  large  camel’s  hair  pencil,  or  the  feather  of  a  swan  or 
goose  quill.  The  different  injured  parts  should  thus  be  rapidly 
covered  by  the  turpentine,  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
again  and  again  unceasingly,  until  the  pain  has  abated,  and  is 
nearly  gone. 

When  the  pain  has  thus  receded,  which  will  occur  generally, 
in  some  time  between  half  an  hour  and  two  hours,  some  common 
yellow  basilicon  ointment  t  should  be  mixed  up,  with  as  much 
warm  turpentine  as  will  make  it  as  thick  as  honey,  and  the  parts 
accurately  and  entirely  covered  with  pledgets  of  lint,  spread 
thick  with  this  liniment.  A  roller  is  then  to  be  applied,  and 
these  dressings  must  not  be  removed  for  twenty-four  hours.  On 
the  next  day,  a  sufficient  number  of  pledgets  spread  with  the 
same  liniment,  only  made  with  half  the  quantity  of  turpentine, 
must  be  prepared,  and  care  must  be  taken  in  dressing,  to  remove 
and  change  only  one  of  the  old  pledgets  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
wounds  are  exposed  to  air  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  The 
dressings  are  again  to  be  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
same  liniment,  still  further  lowered,  may  be  used  on  the  third 
day;  and  on  the  fourth,  Turner's  cerate  will  form  the  best 
application.  With  this  cerate  the  wound  may  be  dressed  till  it 
is  well. 

When  turpentine  cannot  be  procured,  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine,  or  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine,  made  stronger,  by  adding 
any  of  the  essential  oils,  and  therefore  arquebusade,  and  eau  du 
Cologne  ;  or  spirits  of  lavender,  mint,  peppermint,  or  any 
other  of  the  sweet  smelling  spirits  ;  or  brandy,  rum,  or  gin, 
made  stronger  by  the  addition  of  ether,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
They  must  be  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear;  and,  by 
the  bye,  both  these  and  the  turpentines  may  be  the  most  con¬ 


i’  Or  take  of  yellow  resin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
dissolve  them  by  means  of  heat,  in  two  table-spoonsfull  of  olive 
oil. 
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veniently  heated,  by  immersing  a  bottle  containing  them  in  hot 
water.  After  a  while,  when  the  pain  abates,  the  strength  of  these 
applications  may  be  lowered  ;  equal  parts  of  water  and  spirits 
of  wine,  or  brandy,  &c.  without  the  ether,  may  be  used  ;  the 
heat  of  it  being  only  diminished. 

When  the  pain  has  entirely  subsided,  the  same  dressings  of 
yellow  basilicon  and  turpentine  may  be  used;  for  by  this  time 
turpentine  may,  in  almost  all  cases,  have  been  procured. — 
One  thing  remains— if  the  skin  be  blistered,  the  water  should 
be  let  out  by  means  of  one  or  more  punctures  with  a  needle, 
taking  care  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  to  the  inflamed  skin 
underneath  the  blister. 

Whenever  then  a  burn  or  a  scald  takes  place,  let  the  patient 
be  taken  into  a  room  with  a  fire  in  it,  and  dispatch  different 
persons  to  fetch  the  following  things  a  blanket,  the  bottle  of 
turpentine,  a  large  round  or  flat  camel’s  hair  pencil,  two  or 
three  goose-quill  feathers,  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  a  jug 
for  warming  the  bottle  of  turpentine  in,  a  bottle  of  wine  or 
brandy,  tumblers  and  wine-glasses,  a  saucepan,  and  the  lauda¬ 
num.  In  the  meantime  undress  the  patient,  or  at  least  uncover 
the  burned  parts,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  body  warm,  by  wrap¬ 
ping  the  patient  in  the  blanket. 

When  the  attendants  return,  give  wine,  brandy,  and  lau¬ 
danum,  as  directed  above,  put  the  turpentine  bottle  into  a  jug 
containing  the  hot  water,  and  let  one  or  more  persons,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  keep  constantly  applying  the  tur¬ 
pentine  made  warm  as  directed.  In  this  way  no  time  will  be 
lost,  and  the  patient  will  soon  be  relieved. 

Fever  often  occurs  after  burns  and  scalds,  especially  in  strong 
persons.  When  this  happens  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
accident,  and  especially,  if  the  pain  in  the  part  increase,  apply 
a  poultice,  and  place  the  patient  under  proper  medical  care.* 
It  should  be  further  known,  that  parts,  if  left  in  contact,  are 
particularly  apt  to  grow  together  as  the  cure  proceeds  ;  and  great 
care  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  this,  in  the  fingers,  toes,  sides 
of  the  nostrils  and  eye-lids,  and  also  under  the  chin,  and  in  the 
bends  of  the  arm. 

This  after-treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  however,  need  not 
be  particularly  dwelt  on  here;  for,  except  in  slight  cases,  an 
experienced  medical  man  should  always  be  consulted  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  the  reason  is  this.  Burns  and  scalds,  like  injuries 
of  the  head,  are  attended,  within  a  certain  number  of  hours 
after  the  accident,  by  symptoms,  very  different  from  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  accident  itself.  In  injuries  to  the  head, 
cordials  are  often  required  at  first,  although  the  most  decided 
depletion  is  very  soon  after  absolutely  necessary.  So  also  in 
many  cases  of  burns,  the  first  great  symptoms  require  the  liberal 
use  of  cordials,  in  all  the  forms  above  described  ;  but  the  secon¬ 
dary  symptoms  are  generally  those  of  fever  and  inflammation  ; 
and  they  arise,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  re-action  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  after  the  accident  running  to  excess.  Hence  it  is, 
that  if  the  hot  turpentine  were  applied  for  any  considerable 
time,  after  the  first  pain  had  subsided,  it  would  itself  cause 
inflammation,  and  produce  a  fresh  accession  of  pain. 

With  regard  to  other  remedies  for  burns  and  scalds,  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  none  of  the  remedies  above  described  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  constant  application  of  ice,  snow,  or  cold  water,  as 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Earle,  will  relieve  the  pain  instantly  ; 
but,  as  it  will  as  instantly  return  if  the  application  be  inter¬ 
mitted,  and  as  it  is  often  required  to  continue  it  for  many  hours, 
the  turpentine  is  to  be  preferred  ;  for  though  the  pain  is  not  so 
speedily  removed  by  turpentine,  the  relief  when  obtained  is 
much  more  permanent;  and  it  is  probable,  that  cold  is  injurious 
in  the  state  of  conjestion  and  torpor,  under  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  suffers  in  the  early  stages  of  burns  and  scalds. 

M.  Larrey,  a  great  French  surgeon*  dresses  burns  and  scalds 
with  saffron  ointment,  which  he  says  eases  the  pain  and  pre- 


*  It  ought  to  be  needless  for  ua  to  say,  that  the  laudanum,  and 
stimulants  have  now  become  unnecessary  ;  and  indeed,  they 
will  be  hurtful  after  the  first  pain  has  subsided. 
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vents  inflammation  ;  evidently,  as  we  believe,  by  excluding  the 
contact  of  external  air. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  strongly  recommend  the  turpen¬ 
tine  plan,  as  above  described. 


TREATMENT  OF  HOOPING  COUGH. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  hooping  cough  is  more  dangerous 
in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  child,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  majority  of  its  victims  are  under  two  years  of  age.  It  is 
equally  true  that  a  healthy  child  under  six  months,  who  has  a 
good  nurse,  will  get  through  the  disease  better  than  one  a  few 
months  older,  who  has  been  recently  weaned,  or  in  whom  teeth¬ 
ing  has  commenced.  The  following  circumstances  would  lead 
us  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  termination  of  the  disease: 
teething  being  completed,  and  the  head,  bowels,  and  lungs  not 
being  subject  to  determinations  or  irritations;  the  season  of  the 
year  being  mild  and  dry  ;  the  patient  not  suffering,  or  not  having 
seriously  suffered,  from  any  other  of  the  diseases  of  childhood, 
and  having  a  sound  healthy  constitution  ;  finally,  the  accessions 
being  at  long  intervals,  the  remissions  complete,  and  the  night, 
during  which  the  symptoms  are  usually  most  severe,  well  spent. 
Tiie  treatment  of  hooping  cough  has  always  been  considered  as 
difficult ;  indeed  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  even  in  the 
mildest  form,  it  will  run  its  course  without  much  interruption 
or  abbreviation  from  medicine.  From  this  consideration  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  simp7e  hooping  cough,  very  little  me¬ 
dical  interference  is  required,  and  judicious  practitioners  content 
themselvfes  w  ith  giving  every  night  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
ipecacuanha,  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  emetic  ;  confining  the  child  to  milk  and  vegetable  diet, 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  to  an  equable 
temperature.  The  latter  advice  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  popular 
error,  too  often  countenanced  by  practitioners,  of  unguardedly 
exposing  to  the  cold  and  open  air.  Towards  the  termination  of 
the  disease,  change  of  air  is  certainly  extremely  beneficial,  but 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  complaint  the  plan  just  laid  dowrn  will  be 
found  the  best. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  plan  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  the  simple 
disease.  He  prescribes,  in  the  first  instance,  an  antimonial 
emetic,  and  afterwards,  for  a  child  of  one  or  two  years  old,  a 
draught  containing  a  drop  of  laudanum,  five  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  and  two  grains  of  carbonate  of  seda, — to  be  repeated  every 
fourth  hour  for  several  days.  When  purgatives  are  required, 
he  gives  rhubarb  and  calomel.  As  the  cough  subsides,  he  di¬ 
minishes  the  opiate,  and  substitutes  gum  myrrh,  in  place  of  the 
ipecacuanha  wine.  It  is  important  to  hold  in  mind,  that  to  pa¬ 
tients  labouring  under  hooping  cough,  the  great  danger  is  from 
the  complication  with  bronchitis,  that  is,  inflammation  of  llie  air 
tubes  entering  the  lungs  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  simple  hoop¬ 
ing  cough,  our  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  this  disease.  The  state  of  the  lungs  must  be  watched,  and 
any  approach  to  inflammatory  symptoms  must  be  met  early  by 
bleeding  and  purgatives,  and  (if  the  age  of  the  child  does  not 
forbid)  by  tartar  emetics.  The  latter  medicine  will  also  be  found 
of  use  by  facilitating  the  unloading  of  the  stomach,  which  usually 
terminates  the  fit.  In  very  cold  weather,  the  child  must  be 
warmly  clad,  and  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin.  After  the 
other  symptoms  are  removed,  the  patient  is  olten  left  with  a 
troublesome  cough,  and  in  this  stage  change  of  air  is  oi  the  ut¬ 
most  benefit.  The  syrup  of  the  bladder- podded  lobelia  inflata  is 
an  excellent  medicine,  and  has  been  used  by  the  Editor  with 
great  success.  When  long  intermissions  take  place  between 
the  attacks  of  coughing,  and  the  patient  complains  of  debility, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  will  be  found  of  considerable  benefit. 
Various  external  applications  are  recommended,  and  among  the 
many,  we  do  not  know  of  a  more  useful  embrocation ,  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  chest  three  times  daily,  than  that  prepared  by  the 
Society  for  the  Resoration  of  Health.  These  are  only  secondary 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  on  this  account,  or  used  independently  ot  other  agents. 

«2 
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SIR  RICHARD  SUTTON,  BART.* 

Tune — u  The  Old  English  Gentleman .” 

At  Norwood,  near  Southwell,  Notts,  there  dwelt  a  wight  of  fame, 

And  some  king,  for  some  cause  or  other,  gave  a  handle  to  his  name, 
And  so  to  all  Europe  Sir  Richard  Sutton  he  became  ; 

And  never  after  cared  a  straw  about  or  praise  or  blame, 

Like  many  a  simple  Gentleman  of  the  old  and  modern  time. 

Now  this  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart.,  a  spotted  pony  had  ; 

Also  a  little  greedy  son,  who  sorely  vex’d  his  Dad  ; 

By  eating  oranges,  peel  and  all,  until  he  was  very  bad  ; 

And  his  Lady  mother  he  alarm’d,  and  made  the  household  sad, 

Like  many  school-young-Gentlemen  of  the  old  and  modern  time. 

The  spotted  pony  fell  sick  too,  from  s)^mpathy  no  doubt  ; 

For  farriers  and  physicians  then  they  search’d  all  round  about ; 

And  all  the  servants  ran  hither  and  thither  making  a  monstrous  rout, 
And  at  Derby  S.  T.  Probett,  quack  and  farrier,  they  hunted  out — 
Who  horses,  and  not  Gentlemen,  had  physick’d  in  his  time. 

This  Probett  had  been  just  appointed  agent  to  the  rogue, 

Whose  pills,  by  dint  of  lies  and  puffs,  had  lately  got  in  vogue  ; 

So  he  squeez’d  ten  thousand  into  one  ball,  and  gave  it  to  the  horse, 
And  as  soon  as  it  was  down  he  was  perfectly  cured,  of  course ; 

As  never  horse  of  Gentleman  had  been  before  that  time. 


A  clever  quiet  Doctor  soon  relieved  the  little  boy, 

At  which  Sir  Richard  and  my  Lady  both  were  out  of  their  wits  with  joy; 
When  the  cunning  Quack  induced  the  simple  Knight,  who  knew  no  better, 
To  say  (the  boy  and  the  horse  took  the  same  dose)  in  a  rigmarole  letter, 
Such  as  Gentleman  ne’er  penn’d  before  in  the  old  or  modern  lime. 

Some  said  this  Baronet  must  have  a  hole  in  his  estate, 

And  from  these  Quacks  obtained  a  loan  at  a  very  cheap  rate ; 

Others  it  was  not  true — and  that  he  was  only  a  fool 
To  allow  the  vile  Hygeist  Quacks  to  make  him  such  a  tool ; 

As  never  did  a  Gentleman  in  the  old  or  modern  time. 

*  See  Mori  son's  cases  of  cure. 


NO  SYSTEM  OF  DIET  APPLICABLE  TO  EVERY 

INDIVIDUAL. 

The  system  of  dietetics  offered  to  the  world  are  innumerable, 
and  marvellously  contradictory  to  each  other.  Some  looking 
with  an  evil  eye  on  the  refinements  of  society,  would  bring  us 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  savages,  and  have  us  live  “  according  to 
nature.’’  Though,  when  we  ask,  with  the  Prince  Rasselas, 
what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with 
no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  what  was  vouchsafed  to  that 
noble  inquirer.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  our  bodies  would 
be  as  little  bettered  as  our  minds  by  going  back  to  the  state  of 
savages;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  savages  are  universally 
short  lived,  and  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  diseases.  Popu¬ 
lation  increases  slowly  among  them,  and  the  healthiest  and 
strongest  of  them,  if  compared  with  the  average  of  well-fed 
civilized  Europeans,  will  be  found  inferior  both  in  strength  and 
health.  Some  theorists,  again,  would  have  us  live  solely  on 
animal  food,  and  assert,  that  the  human  viscera  bear  vegetables 
“  only  in  a  grumbling  way;’’  while  others  would  reduce  us  to 
the  diet  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  leave  a  flesh-pot  in  our 
Lilchens.  The  difficult  notions  on  dietetics  by  no  means  end 
here.  Some  say,  doctors  will  never  allow  us  to  fill  our  stomachs, 
and  some  hold  that  they  should  never  be  altogether  empty ;  some 
reduce  the  whole  mystery  of  nutrition  to  a  skilful  exhibition  of 
successive  stimulants,  and  others  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  can 
interfere  with  the  balsamic  simplicity  of  insipid  chyle  ;  some 
hold  all  fermented  substances  pernicious,  and  others  think  fer¬ 
mentation  the  best  preparation  for  digestion.  But,  as  the  judi¬ 


cious  critic  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  reflections 
has  observed,  how  is  it  possible  to  say  what  is  absolutely  the 
best  diet  for  human  beings,  when  we  consider  under  what  an 
infinite  variety  of  different  habits  such  beings  are  found  to  live 
in  health  and  vigour,  and  by  how  many  opposite  causes  their 
health  and  vigour  are  impaired  ?  The  same  diet  that  is  sanative 
to  one  whose  digestion  has  been  weakened  by  scanty  and  penu¬ 
rious  living,  cannot  possibly  be  suitable  to  another  who  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  long  course  of  repletion  and  excess.  The  regimen 
that  is  most  wholesome  for  youth  is  not  likely  to  be  w'ell  fitted 
for  old  age  ;  nor  can  that  which  answers  for  the  active  and  labo¬ 
rious  be  proper  for  the  studious  and  sedentary.  Nay,  your  dry 
and  robust  subject  plainly  requires  a  different  regimen  from 
that  of  the  plump  and  succulent.  A  lover  should  not  be  dieted 
as  a  miser,  nor  a  champion  of  the  fancy  like  a  prime  singer  at 
the  Opera.  Every  man  differs  from  every  other  in  some  of  the 
important  attributes  of  age,  habits  of  body,  occupation,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  disposition,  to  which  may  be  added  climate  ;  so  that 
all  rules  of  diet  must  plainly  require  innumerable  modifications 
to  accommodate  them  to  the  condition  of  those  classes  of  persons, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  them  to  certain  classes.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  there  are  special  and  apparently  capricious  va¬ 
rieties  of  digestive  power,  which  the  learned  call  idiosyncrasy, 
by  which  the  application  even  of  those  vague  and  variable  rules 
must  be  constantly  prostrated.  All  directions  which  are  rational, 
must  be  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  individual  to  w  hom 
they  are  offered  ;  and  even  that  cannot  be  deemed  valid  until  they 
have  been  confirmed  by  his  particular  experience.] 
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OURSELVES. 

Hypocrisy  and  lying  never  fail  in  the  end  to  meet 
with  their  proper  punishment.  The  hypocrite  may 
under  the  mask  of  sincerity  succeed  for  a  time ;  the  liar 
may  clothe  what  he  says  in  the  attractive  costume  of  truth, 
and  thus  entrap  the  credulous  ;  hut  such  beings,  not  being 
blessed  with  retentive  memories,  generally  expose  the 
falsity  of  their  own  statements  ;  or  the  grossness  of  their 
untruths,  as  they  necessarily  grow  larger  and  larger, 
makes  them  glaring,  and  obvious  to  every  one,  and  the 
deceit  becomes  so  palpable,  that  people  wonder  at 
having  been  deceived.  Of  hypocrisy,  lying,  and  avarice 
have  the  quack  Hygeists  been  guilty,  and  every  day  shows 
that  they  are  meeting  with  the  reward  which  every  honest 
man  thinks  they  deserve.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
in  No.  6,  we  detailed  at  some  length  an  account  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  Hygeist  Quacks  to  supplant  the  Oracle  of 
Health.  We  then  stated  that  a  journal  was  about  to  be 
started  by  these  gamboge  pill-mongers,  in  opposition  to 
our  own,  and  not  satisfied  with  imitating  our  paper  in 
size,  they  had  the  barefaced  effrontery  to  steal  our  name. 
We  need  not  insult  the  judgment  of  our  readers  by 
telling  them  that  the  name  of  a  publication  which  by  dint 
of  being  well  conducted,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  has  got  into  an  extensive 
circulation,  is  as  much  property  as  a  man’s  house  and 
lands.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  these  Hygeist 
Quacks  what  they  did,  however  mean  and  unprincipled  ; 
they  are  used  to  it— their  hearts  have  been  hardened  in 
vice  and  iniquity ;  they  are  reckless  of  all  honesty  and 
manliness,  and  if  the  law  would  have  permitted  they 
would  have  stolen  literally  our  name,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  have,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  endeavoured 
to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  honest  and  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession,  by  telling  the  most  impudent 
and  barefaced  falsehoods,  accusing  them  of  grasping  fees, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  illiberality,  while  they  themselves  were 
holding  forth  the  necessity  of  swallowing  such  quantities  of 
their  pills,  as  would  (but  for  the  singular  mania  (hat  had 
seized  gullible  John  Bull)  prove  at  first  sight  that  their 
compound  was  made  not  to  cure— but — to  sell,  like  Peter 
Tindar’s  razors.  When  the  Oracle  made  its  appearance, 
hese  Hygeists  found  out  to  their  dismay  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this  journal  to  lay 
open  the  consummate  humbug  of  these  wholesale  traders 
in  corrosive  poison.  “Are  we  really,”  said  one  of  these 
quacks,  44  going  to  have  a  journal  in  the  field  opposed  to 
us  ?— are  our  tricks  to  be  exposed  to  the  public  ?— it  will  be 
the  ruin  of  us  all.  The  newspapers,  at  least  the  majority 
of  them,  will  not  attack  us  effectually,  because  they  can¬ 
not  devote  space  enough  to  open  those  eyes  our  many 
manufactured  cases  of  cure  have  closed,  and  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  deluded  victims  whose  constitu¬ 


tions  we  are  undermining  while  we  pick  their  pockets. 
What  are  we  to  do  ? — we  cannot  bribe  this  paper  ; 
but  we  must  strain  every  nerve  to  decry  if,  and  prevent 
its  circulating.”  This  conversation  happened  at  the 
u  Vice's'1'1  house  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  agents 
who  sold  Morison’s  Gamboge  Pills,  and  after  a  lengthy 
conversation,  they  agreed  to  start  a  publication,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  public  into  the  belief  that  it  was  our  own, 
to  call  it  the  44  New  Oracle  of  Health .”  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  idea.  But  said  one  knowing  in  the  tricks 
of  the  world,  if  we  start  it,  as  emanating  directly  from  us, 
it  will  not  serve  our  cause,  nor  effect  our  object.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  start  it  as  apparently  independent  of  Morison,  and 
by  lying  and  deceit  to  endeavour  to  depreciate  our  journal 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  man  who  had  the 
management  of  it  wras  instructed  by  his  master  not  to 
mention  the  name  of  Morison  or  his  pills,  but  to  insert 
as  many  lies  respecting  us  as  he  could.  The  publication 
made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  very  first  number  it  com¬ 
menced  its  attack  on  us;  the  attack  carried  its  own 
condemnation  with  it,  for  it  w^as  mean,  vulgar,  and 
uncalled  for.  Not  satisfied  with  coarse  jokes  (4‘  gentle 
dulness  ever  loves  a  joke,”  says  Pope),  the  scribbler  in 
the  pay  of  these  quacks  began  in  right  earnest  to  work 
in  his  master’s  cause,  and  lies  flew  about  as  thick  as  hail¬ 
stones  ;  but  they  found  that  their  penny  Joe  Miller  would 
not  sell,  and  neither  urnuld  those  to  whom  it  w^as  given 
believe  the  cock  and  bull  story  which  they  invented 
against  us.  To  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  truth 
was  their  object,  and  they  were  indifferent  as  to  the 
means.  Could  these  quacks,  who  have  been  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  their  feilow-creatures  for  some  years, 
have  persuaded  the  public  to  buy  their  trash,  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  them  ;  but  a  4  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,’  and  therefore  they  found,  much  to  their 
mortification,  that  out  of  four  thousand  numbers  print¬ 
ed,  about  twenty  were  sold.  A  gentleman,  who  has. 
given  his  name  and  address,  has  stated  to  us  that  Mr. 
Purkess,  Morison’s  publisher,  told  him  that  he  gave  away 
500  of  the  New  Oracle ,  so  eager  were  the  44  Hygeists”  to 
give  publicity  to  the  lies  against  us.  But  theii  schemes 
proved  abortive,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  infoim 
our  readers  that  the  above-mentioned  Morisonian  maga¬ 
zine  has  no  longer  an  existence.  With  its  last  number 
it  has  given  up  the  ghost,  and  it  is  now  rotting  in  the 
grave.  This  is  another  triumph  achieved  by  the  people 
over  the  Hygeist  quacks,  and  is  also  additional  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  an  old  saying,  44  that  honesty  is  the  best 

policy.” 


ON  THE  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS^. 

Mr.  North,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  convulsions  of  in¬ 
fants,  has  described  various  symptoms  which  may  be  considered 
premonitory  of  an  impending  attack,  independently  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  particular  disease,  and  all  of  which  evince  an  in¬ 
creased  irritability  of  system.  The  most  striking  of  these  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  child’s  usual  habits  are,  (lie  startiug  at  very  slight 
noises,  a  disturbed  sleep,  with  frequent  fits  of  crying  from  tri- 
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fling  causes,  and  great  peevishness  of  temper.  There  is,  also, 
often,  a  frequent  fixing  of  the  eyes,  an  oscillatory  motion  of  the 
pupils,  a  momentary  contraction,  and  again  a  sudden  dilation  of 
the  pupil,  and  a  want  of  consent  between  the  pupils  of  both 
eyes,  so  that  one  will  contract  whilst  the  other  dilates.  The 
countenance  is  alternately  flushed  and  pale ;  sudden  animation 
is  followed  by  as  sudden  a  fit  of  languor,  and  irregularity  in 
the  breathing,  particularly  with  short  catchings  of  the  breath, 
followed  by  long  and  deep  inspiration.  Hiccough,  too,  fre¬ 
quently  occurs.  The  fingers  are  kept  constantly  twitching,  or 
the  hand  is  clenched,  the  thumb  stiffly  contracted  on  the  palm, 
the  toes  drawn  in,  and  the  foot  and  wrist  bent  downwards.  To 
these  symptoms  may  be  often  added,  a  peculiar  blueness  about 
the  mouth,  and  a  pinched  countenance.  Many  of  the  above 
appearances,  however,  are  overlooked  by  the  attendants;  and 
often  without  any  warning  whatever,  a  convulsion  takes  place. 

The  treatment  of  an  immediate  attack  of  convulsions,  is 
generally  well  understood,  even  by  mothers  and  nurses.  The 
great  point,  perhaps,  is  not  to  attempt  too  much.  A  warm  bath 
is  usually  the  first  thing  tried,  and  will  often  alone  be  sufficient 
to  abate  the  fit,  but  it  is  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately.  Other 
measures  are — dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and  head,  wet 
cloths  or  pounded  ice  constantly  applied  to  the  scalp,  clysters  of 
aromatic  distilled  waters,  or  of  assafoetida,  combined  with  castor 
oil  or  the  neutral  salts;  chafing  the  hands  and  feet  with  brandy 
or  aether.  Should  the  stomach  and  intestines  be  distended  with 
air,  w  hich  is  very  commonly  the  case,  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile 
-iTi'a/~be  given  in  peppermint  water,  and  the  belly  rubbed  freely 
with  the  hand,  or  with  any  gently  stimulating  liniment.  A  pur¬ 
gative  of  an  active  character  must,  he  given,  consisting  of  calomel 
combined  with  scammony  or  jalap;  or  should  any  improper 
article  of  food  have  been  swallowed,  an  emetic  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  writer  once  attended  a  case  in  which  violent 
convulsions  were  produced  by  undigested  raisin' ?,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  child  (4  years  old),  nearly  a  w  eek  before. 
Many  practitioners  bleed  in  all  cases  of  infantile  convulsions, 
but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  the  patient  is  of  a  full  habit, 
and  manifests  symptoms  of  too  much  blood  in  the  brain.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  few  leeches  may  he  applied  to  the  tem¬ 
ples,  or  the  jugular  vein  may  be  opened  by  the  surgeon. 


OF  TEETHING,  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THE 

SAME. 


The  first  active  stage  of  teething  is  usually  about  the  3d  or 
4th  month  of  infancy,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  breeding 
the  teeth,  or  the  production  of  thin  bone  from  the  pulpy  rudi¬ 
ment,  buried  in  the  gums,  and  formed  during  f«tal  life,  which 
at  the  same  time  shoots  downwards,  and  gives  to  every  tooth  a 
neck  and  fang.  The  first  and  most  usual  symptom  of  this  change 
is  the  looseness  with  which  the  infant  grasps  the  nipple,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  it  lets  go  its  hold,  accompanied  with  fret¬ 
fulness  and  crying,  and  succeeded  by  a  copious  discharge  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth.  Next,  the  uneasiness  of  the  gums  is 
found  to  be  relieved  by  the  pressure  of  any  hard  substance  upon 
them,  which  benumbs  their  excited  sensibility  ;  and  hence  the 
child  is  pleased  with  having  its  gums  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  a 
coral,  or  a  gold  ring.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  oldest  method, 
and  it  may  be  the  best;  for  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christien, 
of  Montpellier,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the  old  preparations 
of  gold  as  a  part  of  the  Materia  Medica,  show  sufficiently  that 
this  metal,  in  very  slight  quantities  of  some  of  its  simplest  forms, 
is  peculiarly  active,  and  a  powerful  exciter  of  those  secretions 
which  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  irritation  and  subdue  inflam¬ 
matory  action.  He  has  proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  that  friction  of  the  tongue  and 
gums  with  not  more  than  four  grains  of  powder  of  gold,  produces 
sometimes  a  copious  salivation  and  sometimes  abundant  evacua¬ 
tions  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  profuse  perspiration. 


If  the  irritation  become  very  considerable,  the  gums  swell,  the 
child  grows  still  more  fretful,  and  starts  in  its  sleep  ;  or,  on 
awaking  suddenly,  there  is  heat,  thirst,  fever,  with  perhaps  dull¬ 
ness  or  drowsiness  ;  the  bowels  are  affected,  which  is  a  usual 
symptom,  and  a  rash  appears  on  the  skin,  usually  the  red  gum > 
and  if  the  irritation  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  there  is 
a  dry  and  troublesome  cough.  The  grand  point  is  to  moderate 
the  local  irritation.  A  looseness  of  the  bowels,  or  a  full  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  does  this  naturally,  and  hence 
these  are  favourable  symptoms.  And  if  the  former  be  too  vio¬ 
lent,  or  attended  with  griping,  it  should  be  merely  corrected  by 
magnesia  or  prepared  chalk.  If  the  bowels  be  confined,  we 
must  employ  cooling  opening  medicine,  such  as  senna-tea  and 
rhubarb,  or  castor  oil  ;  and  the  discharge  of  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  gums  in  the  first  stage  by  lancing  them,  will  often 
afford  effectual  relief.  If  the  child  should  show  any  inclination 
towards  convulsions,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  and 
in  addition  to  have  the  gums  well  lanced  ;  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  temples  in  the  second  stage,  or  when  the  teeth  are 
on  the  point  of  protrusion,  lancing  the  gums  will  often  afford 
immediate  relief,  not  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  gum  has  now  become  so  thin  and  wasted,  that  little  or 
none  w ill  follow,  but  by  giving  a  direct  opening  to  the  tooth, 
w  hich  will  frequently  make  its  appearance  iu  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  In  this  stage,  however,  we  cannot  at  once  cut  down 
directly  upon  the  tooth,  the  lancet  had  belter  be  withheld,  for 
we  shall  certainly  give  pain  and  not  afford  relief.  It  is  singular 
that  the  use  of  the  lancet  should  be  objected  to  so  generally. 
The  tooth  is  imprisoned  by  a  membrane  that  surrounds  it  on  a 
full  stretch,  and  that  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 
Lancing  the  gums,  or  rather  the  inflamed  membrane  below  the 
gum,  takes  off  the  tension,  and  sets  the  tooth  free.  The  pain  is 
slight  and  transient,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the 
permanent  uneasiness  which  the  operation  undertakes  to  relieve. 


TREATMENT  OF  EXCESSIVE  SALIVATION. 


The  effect  of  mercury  often  proceeds  further  than  we  wish  ; 
and,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  remedy  acts  prejudicially  on 
the  system.  It  produces  effects  which  are  in  themselves  almost 
a  disease,  sometimes  we  may  say  disease  of  a  serious  kind,  and 
such  as  to  require  prompt  treatment.  Sometimes  the  remedy  acts 
very  seriously  on  the  mouth,  producing  excessive  salivation  ; 
and  l  do  not  know  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of  an 
individual  in  whom  this  excessive  ptyalism  takes  place.  The 
tongue  becomes  swollen,  excessively  sore,  excoriated  on  the 
surface  and  edges,  and  it  presses  against  the  teeth  on  each  side, 
so  that  indentations  of  the  teeth  are  observed  on  the  margins  of 
the  organ.  Sometimes  it  is  so  much  swollen  that  it  actually  pro¬ 
trudes  from  the  mouth.  The  nose  and  lips  are  enormously 
swelled,  and  the  whole  face  and  head  sometimes  participate  in  the 
tumefaction.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 
throat,  becomes  inflamed,  excoriated,  sloughy,  and  most  exces¬ 
sively  tender.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  constant  and  profuse 
foetid  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  This  continues  to  run 
night  and  day,  and  almost  prevents  the  patient  from  taking  his 
rest.  The  quantity  frequently  exceeds  what  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  saliva  will  flow  from  the  mouth  in  a 
comparatively  very  short  time.  The  ulceration  of  the  gums,  the 
looseness  and  painful  state  of  the  teeth  in  their  sockets,  become 
more  considerable.  The  gums  slough,  the  alveoli  perish,  and  the 
teeth  themselves  fall  out.  I  recollect  seeing  a  gentleman  who  came 
from  the  East  Indies,  who  had  been  in  the  army  at  Rangoon,  and 
who  had  there  contracted  a  fever,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  mercury  very  freely.  Under  the  employment  of  this 
medicine  his  head  swelled,  and  salivation  came  on.  He  embarked 
for  England  with  very  little  appearance  of  his  living  to  reach 
this  country.  He  however  survived  the  voyage,  and  I  saw  him 
when  he  arrived  in  town,  at  which  time  his  lips,  gums,  and  all 
parts  thereabouts,  were  enormously  swelled.  He  could  not  open 
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his  mouth  at  all;  and  there  was  a  quantity  of  the  most  horrible 
discharge  continually  flowing  from  his  mouth  that  I  ever  beheld  ; 
indeed  it  was  so  great,  that  he  scented  that  part  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  resided  to  such  an  extent,  that  nobody  could  go  near  it 
during  the  voyage.  When  I  came  to  examine  the  mouth,  I  found 
that  the  teeth  were  all  loose  and  shaking,  and,  in  fact,  that  the 
whole  thirty-two  would  come  out,  sixteen  from  each  jaw,  and 
then  the  whole  alveolar  processes  came  away  !  So  that  he  lost 
the  whole  of  his  teeth  and  the  alveolar  processes  ;  and  besides 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  sloughing,  the  insides  of  the  cheeks 
became  adherent  to  the  surfaces  of  the  gums,  so  that  he  had  but 
a  very  limited  power  remaining  of  moving  the  lower  jaw. 

Salivation,  if  properly  managed,  is  not  at  all  dangerous  to 
life,  though  sometimes  it  almost  entirely  prevents  a  person  from 
taking  food  during  a  short  period,  and  now  and  then  impedes 
articulation.  Now,  unfortunately,  when  excessive  salivation  does 
occur  there  is  r»o  direct  or  speedy  remedy  for  this  very  painful 
and  distressing  state.  It  will  require  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  for 
the  affection  gradually  to  subside,  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  very 
materially  accelerate  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  A 
warm  and  uniform  temperature  promotes  the  action  of  mercury  ; 
in  the  same  way  free  exposure  to  cold  diminishes  it ;  so  that  when 
a  person  labours  under  that  state  he  ought,  to  go  out  in  the  air 
without  any  covering  about  the  face.  People  wrap  themselves 
up,  and  think  it  necessary  to  tie  up  the  mouth  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  go  out  and  keep  themselves 
cool.  Saline  purgatives  should  be  given  to  keep  the  bowels 
open.  When  mercury  acts  on  the  bowels,  its  action  is  less  on 
the  mouth.  Locally  the  patient  may  employ  lotions  of  alum,  or 
the  tincture  of  myrrh  in  the  infusion  of  roses,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  mouth  from  those  offensive  secretions,  and  keep  it  in  -some 
degree  comfortable.  When  the  swelling  has  a  little  subsided,  so 
that  we  can  abserve  the  extensive  masses  of  sloughs  called  super¬ 
ficial  sloughs,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we  shall  find  that  the 
painful  state  of  those  sloughs  will  be  greatly  diminished  by 
touching  them  with  the  linimentum  eruginis  of  the  London  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  This  is  a  very  active  remedy  ;  it  is  of  a  poisonous 
nature,  and  therefore  requires  cautious  use.  Roll  a  piece  of 
lint  round  a  probe,  dip  it  into  the  liniment,  and  thoroughly  soak 
the  parts  I  have  mentioned  with  it ;  let  it  remain  for  a  minute  or 
two  upon  them,  and  then  let  the  patient  lake  some  luke-warin 
water,  and  wash  it  out  of  li  is  mouth  ;  for  if  a  small  portion  of  this 
liniment  were  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  would  produce 
rather  a  serious  effect  on  that  organ.  A  pretty  strong  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
this  way  the  effects  produced  by  excessive  salivation,  will  gradu¬ 
ally  subside,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to 
them  quickly.  Sometimes  this  wash  has  been  of  service  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1-Sth  of  a  grain. 

Water,  1  oz. 

Wash  the  mouth  frequently. 


DISEASES  OF  PAINTERS. 

If  we  consult  the  histories  of  painters,  we  shall  find  that  they 
were  not  long  lived;  especially  if  we  confine  our  view  to  such 
as  made  a  distinguishing  figure.  History  informs  us  that  Raphael 
Urbin,  a  very  famous  painter,  was  snatched  away  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  age ;  and  Balthazar  Castilioneus  condoled  his 
untimely  death  in  poetry.  It  is  true  the  diseases  of  this  sort  of 
men  may  be  imputed  to  their  sedentary  life,  and  the  melancholy 
that  feeds  upon  them  while  they  retire  from  human  society  and 
bend  all  their  thoughts  upon  the  execution  of  the  designs  they 
have  formed  in  their  fancies.  But  the  palpable  cause  of  their 
sickness  is  the  matter  of  the  colours,  which  is  always  among 
their  hands,  and  under  their  nose.  Red  and  white  lead,  cinna¬ 
bar,  cerus,  varnish,  oil  of  walnuts,  and  oil  of  linseed,  with  which 
they  temper  their  colours,  and  several  paints  made  of  various 
minerals.  Hence  it  is  that  the  shops  have  such  an  overcoming 
smell,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  varnish  and  these  oils  ;  and 


perhaps  the  loss  of  smell  usual  among  painters,  flows  from  no 
other  cause.  Besides,  when  painters  are  about  their  work,  their 
clothes  become  impregnated  with  these  offensive  matters,  so  that 
they  cannot  avoid  taking  in  at  the  month  and  nostrils  their  ex¬ 
halations  even  when  they  are  not  employed  in  their  work. 
Cinnabar  is  the  offspring  of  mercury,  ceruse  is  made  of  lead, 
verdigrease  of  copper,  and  the  ultra  marine  colours  of  silver  : 
for  the  metallic  colours  are  much  more  durable  than  those  of  a 
vegetable  extraction,  and  for  that  reason  the  painter  values  them 
more.  Therefore  it  is  plain  that  almost  all  the  ingredients  of 
colours  are  taken  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  by  consequence, 
painters  must  be  liable  to  the  same  distempers,  though  not  in  so 
violent  a  degree,  with  the  workmen  who  work  in  metal.  Ferne- 
lius  gives  a  curious  account  of  an  Anjou  painter,  who  was  seized 
at  first  with  a  shaking  and  trembling  in  the  fingers  and  hands, 
and  afterwards  with  convulsions  in  the  same  parts,  which  likewise 
affected  the  whole  arm.  Sometime  after  the  same  symptoms  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  feet,  and  at  last  he  was  taken  with  such  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach,  that  neither  clysters,  fomentations,  baths, 
nor  any  sort  of  remedy  gave  him  ease.  The  only  relief  he  had 
in  the  violence  of  the  fits  was  to  have  three  or  four  men  leaning 
with  all  their  weight  upon  his  stomach,  the  compression  of  which 
lessened  the  torment.  In  this  miserable  condition  he  continued 
for  three  years  and  then  died  consumptive.  Oar  author  says, 
the  physicians  were  strangely  divided  in  their  opinions  'C?  the 
true  and  genuine  cause  of  such  a  dismal  disorder  and  that  not 
only  before,  but  after  the  opening  of  the  body  ;  for  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  preternatural  about  the  viscera.  His  opinion 
is,  that  this  painter  having  used  himself  to  wipe  his  pencil  with 
his  fingers  and  suck  it  dry  with  his  mouth,  it  is  likely  that 
tjie  cinnabar  was  absorbed  through  the  fingers,  and  the  other 
deleterious  ingredients  being  in  part  swallowed,  combined  in 
producing  the  disorder.  There  is  no  species  of  colic  more  violent 
and  afflicting  than  that  which  arises  from  the  inhalations  of  white 
and  red  lead  ;  and  so  common  is  it. amongst  painters,  that  phy¬ 
sicians  call  it  “the  painters’  colic.”  Melancholy  is  common 
amongst  painters,  and  a  wan  colour  mostly  marks  their  faces. 
They  are  said  to  be  subject  to  fits.  It  is  said  of  Antonius  de 
Allegris,  commonly  called  Corregiensis,  from  Corregio,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  that  he  was  so  melancholic,  and  even  stupid,  that 
he  had  no  sense  of  the  value  and  excellencies  either  of  himself 
or  of  his  work,  so  much  so  that  he  returned  part  of  the  monies 
paid  him  for  his  pictures,  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  that 
they  were  not  worth  so  much  ;  yet  they  are  now  above  any  price. 
Painters  who  work  in  the  open  air  constantly  are  not  in  general 
so  unhealthy  as  those  who  paint  withindoors:  the  inhalations 
through  the  mouth  and  the  absorption  through  the  skin  not  being 
so  powerful ;  but  even  those  are  not  wholly  free  from  disorder, 
unless  they  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  their  employment  by 
proper  remedies. 


MENTAL  INDIGESTION  ;  OR,  GENERAL  NER¬ 
VOUS  DISTURBANCE,  FROM  JEALOUSY. 

1  had  attended  a  married  female,  at  different  times,  for  two  or 
three  years,  with  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  resembling  those 
which  afflict  young  women,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  spinal  or  uterine  irritation. 

This  patient  had  a  melancholy  expression  of  countenance,  spoke 
in  a  piteous  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  heard, 
and  roundly  and  somewhat  impatiently  declared  that  she  should 
never  recover. 

There  was  great  confusion,  with  occasionally  severe  pains 
about  the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  especially  in  the  left,  sore 
ness  of  the  left  breast,  pain  down  the  arm  of  that  side,  and  in  the 
spine  between  the  shoulders,  some  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  as  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  after  food,  swelling 
of  the  stomach,  or  flatulence. 

There  was  frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  small,  irri¬ 
table,  and  frequent  pulse.  Her  sleep  w’as  broken,  and  she  fre* 
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quenlly  rose  to  walk  about  the  room.  The  menses  had  ceased, 
and  the  tongue  was  foul  in  the  morning.  She  was  uncommonly 
irritable  and  annoyed,  even  to  tears,  by  the  slightest  disagree¬ 
able  circumstance. 

Mild  diet,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  appeared  somewhat 
to  relieve  this  person,  in  conjunction  with  gentle  aperients. 
Purging  did  harm.  But  still  deep  relapses  occurred,  as  though 
an  occasional  cause  was  every  now  and  then  in  operation  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  she  gained  no  ground.  One  day,  looking 
more  melancholy  and  absent  than  usual,  it  struck  me  from  this 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  other  symptoms,  and  their  obsti“ 
nate  and  fluctuating  character,  that  the  ailments  of  the  patient 
had  their  origin  in  some  silent  or  concealed  affliction.  At  this 
moment  she  was  sitting  cross-legged,  and  in  the  bet  of  tossing 
her  foot  up  and  down — a  very  characteristic  and  striking  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  afflicted.  The  husband  was  consulted,  and  my 
opinion  expressed  on  this  point.  He  did  me  the  honour  of 
taking  me  for  a  conjuror,  and  admitted  at  once  that  my  suspi¬ 
cion  was  correct.  They  lived  unhappily — his  wife  was  jealous. 
<{  Of  whom  is  she  jealous  1” — “  Oh,  my  dear  sir,”  with  a  smile 
and  a  profound  bow,  “  of  myself,  of  course.”  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  add  this  last  circumstance,  as  it  was  one  that  i  should 
by  no  means  have  imagined.  In  making  his  profound  and 
elegant  adjunct,  to  satisfy  my  mind  completely  of  the  truth  of 
this  important  fact,  the  worthy  gentleman  had  well  nigh  fallen 
to  the  ground.  1  begged  this  Adonis  of  sixty-two  to  apply  the 
necessary  remedy  for  his  wife’s  complaint,  himself; — that  is,  to 
be  kind  to  her,  and,  if  needful,  to  be  less  kind  to  others  ; 
to  send  her  out  for  air,  exercise,  and  change  of  scene, 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  never  to  permit  her  solitary  meditations, 
but  put  on  her  cloak,  and  encourage  her  to  go  out,  whenever 
this  practice  was  observed.  “  My  worthy  sir,  I  w  ould,  and  do 
mo3t  willingly  encourage  her  to  go  out,  but  she  will  not  leave  me 
at  home,  and  I  cannot  leave  my  business  to  accompany  her.”  It 
was,  however,  sufficiently  clear,  when  the  husband  could  find 
time  to  walk  out  with  his  wife,  instead  of  remaining  at  home  to 
gossip  with  the  maids,  that  her  health  invariably  improved  ;  so 
that  when  I  encountered  this  couple,  walking  arm  in  arm,  I 
cculd,  with  sincerity  and  pleasure,  congratulate  the  patient  upon 
her  amendment. 

The  saddened  and  discontented  expression  of  countenance  had 
disappeared,  and  given  place  to  one  of  smiles  and  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  rivalled  only  by  the  polite  and  gallant  attention  from 
her  ct  dear  husband,”  who  had,  however,  as  my  eye  followed 
them  in  their  walk,  a  singular  trick — I  fear  an  habitual  one — 
of  turning  his  head,  apparently  to  relieve  a  crick  in  Ills  neck, 
whenever  there  happened  to  pass  a  buxom  nursery  maid. 

As  happens  with  most  persons  who  suffer  much  mental  dis¬ 
quietude  —  this  lady’s  circulation  w  as  feeble.  When  seen  with  a 
melancholy  countenance,  indicating  the  existence  of  wretched 
feeling,  she  was  sure  to  be  cold  and  near  the  fire,  even  in  the 
midst  of  summer.  This  effect  of  a  languid  nervous  power  would 
then  extend  to  the  stomach,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  indi¬ 
gestion  be  aggravated,  and  digestion  itself  carried  on  with 
remarkable  slowness.  Food  taken  according  to  the  rule,  “  a 
little  and  often,”  or  at  stated  periods,  was  mischievous.  Jf  the 
patient,  which  sometimes  happened,  ate  heartily,  she  was 
al  ways  better  by  delaying  her  next  meal  far  beyond  the  regular 
hour,  even  sometimes  to  a  late  period  of  the  following  day  ; 
for  then  the  complete  digestion  of  the  full  meal  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  stomach  was  better  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
another. 

to 

“  A  Friend.”  In  eases  of  irritability  of  the  stomach,  of  which 
the  prominent  symptom  is  sickness,  the  best  remedy  is  prussic 
or  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  medicine  must  not  be  administered 
if  the  irritability  proceeds  from  inflammation,  which  will  be 
known  by  pain,  &c.  Dr.  Elliotson,  the  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
the  London  University,  always  uses  this  acid  in  such  cases,  and 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult  is 
from  one  drop  of  the  medicinal  acid  up  to  three  every  two  or 


three  hours,  till  the  sickness  subsides  ;  but  this  medicine  ought 
to  be  exhibited  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

“Adviser.”  The  nitre  need  not  betaken,  but  he  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  cold  bath.  The  cordial  will  certainly  do  him 
great  service  if  he  perseveres  in  its  use.  As  a  tonic  medicine  in 
such  cases  it  certainly  has  no  equal. 

“L.  M.”  Tiie  best  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  gout  is 
certainly  the  i cine  of  coichicum.  That,  from  the  seeds  is  consi¬ 
dered  by  Sir  II.  Halford  as  the  best.  It  may  be  taken  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  drops,  three  or  four  times  daily.  The  following  mixture 
is  the  best  formula  : — Liq  ammon.  acet.,  1|  oz. ;  Magnes.  sulph. 
§  oz. ;  Vin  colchici,  3  drachms  ;  Aqua,  6  oz.  Mix  and  take  two 
table-spoonsfull  four  times  a  day. 

“  Isaac  Scott.”  In  the  case  of  whitlow,  it  is  best  to  hold  the 
finger  in  hot  water  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  have  the  water 
nearly  boiling  hot,  and  afterwards  poultice  it  with  a  linseed 
meal  poultice,  and  let  a  surgeon  make  an  incision  with  a  lancet 
in  order  to  allow  the  matter  to  escape.  The  great  secret  of  curing 
this  disease  is  to  make  an  early  opening  with  a  lancet,  for  the 
matter  lies  very  deeply  seated  under  the  skin. 

“  A  poor  Man.”  We  are  afraid  we  cannot  be  of  much  benefit 
to  him  unless  he  were  to  call  at  our  Chambers.  His  disease,  car¬ 
buncle,  is  a  difficult  complaint  to  manage.  Before  a  cure  can  be 
effected  an  incision  must  be  made  in  the  tumour,  and  linseed 
poultices, with  yeast,  must  be  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  part. 
In  these  cases  the  discharge  of  matter  from  the  tumour  is  gene¬ 
rally  so  great,  that  the  patient’s  strength  is  rapidly,  and  in  some 
cases  alarmingly  diminished,  and  then  it  is  found  necessary  to 
administer  bark  and  port  wine.  Our  correspondent  had  better 
apply  for  immediate  admittance  into  an  Hospital,  if  he  cannot 
conveniently  consult  us  personally. 

“Medicus.”  A  continental  physician  has  asserted  that  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia,  he  has  observed  a  small  tumour  under  the 
tongue,  upon  opening  of  which  he  s'a’es  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  cure.  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter.  We  are 
not  aware  that  his  statement  is  corroborated  by  any  professional 
gentlemen  in  this  country. 

c£  A.  K.  X.”  In  cases  of  simple  cuts  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  close  together,  and  keep  them 
in  this  situation  by  means  of  adhesive  plaister.  The  plaister 
must  not  be  removed  till  the  divided  edges  appear  to  have  united. 
In  cases  where  this  union  cannot  be  accomplished,  a  simple 
dressing  must  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  if  violent  inflammation 
succeeds,  bread  and  water  poultices  must  be  applied  to  the 
wound. 

“  A  Reader.”  In  diseases  of  the  hip,  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  a  pain  in  the  knee,  and  in  affections  of  the  liver 
pain  is  felt  in  the  shoulder.  This  is  owing  to  a  direct  nervous 
communication  between  (lie  above  mentioned  parts. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  we  recommend  the  under-men¬ 
tioned  medicines,  as  a  substitute  for  those  that  have  been  publicly 
proved  to  be  dangerous,  well  convinced  that  an  aperient  in  a 
cheap  and  convenient  form  must  be  had.  These  medicines  a^e 
taken  in  moderate  doses,  and  we  guarantee  that  they  will  never 
injure  the  constitution,  lose  their  effect,  or  require  their  doses  to 
be  increased. 
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DR.  JENNER,  THE  DISCOVERER  OF  VACCINATION. 


Dr.  Jenner  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  clergyman  who  held  the 
Rectory  of  Roehampton,  in  Gloucester,  at  which  place  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born,  in  May  17,  1749.  Being 
destined  for  the  medical  profession,  he  was,  after  a  common 
school  education,  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  surgeon  at  Sodbury,  in  his  native  county.  He  subsequently 
visited  London,  to  finish  his  studies,  by  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  Returning  to  the  country,  he 
settled  at  Berkeley,  as  a  general  practitioner — a  situation  which 
afforded  but  little  leisure  or  opportunity  for  acquiring  distinc¬ 
tion— and  an  occasion  presented  itself  for  obtaining  a  large  field 
for  observation,  improvement,  and  emolument :  this,  however, 
he  was  induced  to  decline.  The  circumstances  of  the  transaction 
are  thus  related  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  in  an  Address  to  the  London 
Medical  Society : — 

“  Dr.  Jenner  happened  to  dine  with  a  large  party  at  Bath, 
when  something  was  introduced  at  the  table  which  required  to 
be  warmed  by  the  application  of  the  candle,  and  doubts  wrere 
expressed  by  several  persons  present,  whether  the  most  speedy 
way  would  be  to  keep  the  flame  at  a  little  distance  under,  or  to 
immerse  the  substance  into  it.  Jenner  desired  that  the  candle 
might  be  placed  near  him,  and  immediately  putting  his  finger 
VOL.  I.  f  j.  Shacked,  Wine  Office  Court],. 


into  the  flame,  suffered  it  to  remain  some  time  ;  next  he  put  his 
finger  above  it,  but  was  obliged  to  snatch  it  away  immediately. 
f  This,  gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘  is  a  sufficient  test.’  The  next 
day  Jenner  received  a  note  from  General  Smith,  who  had  been 
of  the  party  the  preceding  day,  and  who  was  before  that  time  an 
utter  stranger,  offering  him  an  appointment  in  India,  which 
would  insure  him,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  an  annual 
income  of£3000 — this  offer  was  refused.”  During  Jenner’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Berkeley,  he  directed  his  attention  to  natural  history, 
and  having  ascertained  some  curious  facts  relative  to  the  common 
cuckoo,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  entitled,  ‘  Observations  on  the  Na¬ 
tural  History  of  the  Cuckoo;’  which,  being  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Society,  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1788.  He  had  already  obtained  the  reputation  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  practitioner,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  science,  when  he 
made  known  to  the  world  the  very  important  discovery  which 
has  raised  him  to  an  enviable  situation  among  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race.  His  investigations  concerning  the  cow-pox 
began  about  the  year  1776,  when  his  attention  was  excited  by 
the  circumstance  of  finding  that  some  individuals,  to  whom  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  communicate  the  small-pox  by  inoculation,  were  un¬ 
susceptible  of  the  disease ;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  all  such 
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patients,  though  they  had  never  been  seized  with  the  small¬ 
pox,  had  all  had  the  cow-pox,  a  disease  common  among 
the  farmers  and  dairy  servants  in  Gloucestershire,  who 
were  not  quite  unacquainted  with  its  preventive  effect. — 
Other  medical  men  were  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion, 
but  they  treated  it  as  a  popular  prejudice  ;  and  Jenner  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  w  ho  ascertained  its  correctness,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  derive  from  it  some  practical  advantage.  He  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  variola  vaccina,  as  the  complaint  has  been 
termed,  having  in  the  first  instance  been  produced  by  accidental 
or  designed  inoculation  of  the  matter  afforded  by  a  peculiar 
disease  affecting  the  udder  of  a  cow,  could  be  propagated  from 
one  human  being  to  another  by  inoculation,  rendering  all  who 
passed  through  it  secure  from  the  small-pox.  He  made  known 
this  discovery  to  some  medical  friends,  and  in  the  month  of  July, 
1795,  Mr.  Cline,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  introduced 
vaccination  into  the  metropolis.  So  singular  and  anomalous  a 
fact  as  the  prevention  of  an  infectious  disease  by  means  of  another, 
extremely  differing  from  it,  could  not  but  be  received  with  hesita¬ 
tion.  After  much  controversy  on  the  point,  the  profession  ad¬ 
mitted  the  importance  of  Dr  Jenner’s  discovery.  The  practice 
of  vaccine  inoculation  was  adopted  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
honours  and  rewards  were  conferred  on  the  author  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  (he  Fleet  presented  him 
with  a  gold  medal,  the  obverse  of  which  exhibited  Apollo  as  the 
God  of  Physic  introducing  a  sailor  recovering  from  vaccination 
to  Britannia,  who  holds  forth  a  civic  crown  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Jenner.  Oxford  presented  Jenner  a  diploma  of  Doctor 
of  Physic,  and  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
parliamentary  grant  was  made  him  of  the  sum  of  £20,000.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  benefit  of  vaccination  to  foreign  countries  spread 
the  fame  of  the  discoverer;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  when  in 
this  country  in  1814,  sought  an  interview  with  Jenner,  and  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  great  attention,  and  offered  to  bestow  on  him  a 
Russian  order  of  nobility.  He  also  visited  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Marshal  Blucher,  and  the  Cossack  general  Count  Platoff,  the 
latter  of  whom  said  to  Dr.  Jenner,.  “  Sir,  you  have  extinguished 
the  most  pestilential  disorder  tli^t  ever  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don  !”  After  the  receipt  of  his  dipjo  ma  Jenner  practised 
at  Cheltenham,  and  after  losing  his  wife  he  retired  to  Berkley, 
where  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  January  26,  1823. 


THE  USE  OF  FRICTION,  FLANNEL,  AND  COLD 
AND  WARM  BATHING  IN  INDIGESTION. 

The  use  of  friction,  when  applied  by  means  of  a  flesh  brush 
to  the  abdominal  region,  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  dyspeptic  remedies.  I  have  usually  directed  its 
application  for  a  few  minutes,  night  and  morning,  and  the  most 
obvious  benefit  ha?  arisen  from  it.  The  ancients  are  well-  known 
to  have  held  friction  in  high  estimation,  not  only  in  the  cure, 
but  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  moderns  have  unwisely 
suffered  the  practice  to  fall  into  disuse.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  utility  of  friction,  we  have  only  to  adduce  the  well- 
known  effects  which  are  produced  on  horses  by  the  operation  of 
currying;  and  which  can  alone  depend  upon  freeing  the  sur¬ 
face  from  the  recrementitious  part  of  the  perspirable  matter,  and 
promoting  a  due  circulation  in  the  skin.  In  thus  making  them 
sleek,  they  become  more  gay,  lively,  and  active,  and  will  pre¬ 
serve  their  strength  with  half  the  quantity  of  food,  than  when  it 
is  given  to  them  without  such  assistance.  In  cases  where  the 
application  of  cold  may  be  considered  useful,  the  brush  may  be 
immersed  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water. 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin, 
some  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed.  Its  advantages  consist  in 
gently  stimulating  the  surface,  promoting  perspiration,  and  con¬ 
veying  away  the  moisture  as  it  may  be  deposited.  When  worn 
only  in  the  day  it  does  not  appear  objectionable,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  salutary  to  those  w  hose  skin  may  be  supposed  to  re¬ 


quire  such  a  stimulant ;  but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Beddoes  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  any  one,  who  is  the 
master  of  a  comfortable  bed,  should  wear  it  during  the  night. 
In  that  state  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  skin  which  sleep  in¬ 
duces,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  injurious  than  at  any  other  time, 
by  its  stimulating  effects,  and  by  the  warmth  it  keeps 
collected  round  the  body.  There  is  also  another  objection  to  its 
use,  under  such  circumstances:  the  perspirable  matter,  by  accu¬ 
mulation,  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  and  the  skin  is  thus,  as 
it  were,  immersed  in  a  noxious  atmosphere.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  the  flannel  should  be  frequently  changed.  I  have  generally 
preferred,  in  dyspeptic  cases,  the  use  of  a  flannel  siomacher ,  or 
a  piece  of  loose  flannel  worn  over  the  stomach  and  bowels  during 
the  day,  and  which  may  be  thrown  off  at  bed  time. 

The  use  of  cold  and  warm  bathing  offers  another  subject  for 
consideration.  The  advantages  arising  from  it,  in  the  treatment 
of  dyspepsia,  are  indisputable;  but  its  application  requires  skill 
and  prudence.  When  we  consider  the  functions  of  the  skin,  in 
their  relations  to  the  digestive  process,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  former  should  confer  a 
corresponding  benefit  on  thelatter.  The  cold  bath  appears  emi¬ 
nently  serviceable  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  dyspepsia, 
induced  by  the  enervating  modes  of  life  peculiar  to  great  towns, 
or  by  great  mental  exertion.  Where,  however,  there  exists 
considerable  biliary  disturbance,  it  generally  does  harm.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  and  whether  his  vital  energies  are  sufficient  to 
produce  that  re-action,  wuthout  which  the  cold  bath  must  ever 
prove  a  source  of  mischief.  This  circumstance  must  likewise 
direct  us  in  appointing  an  appropriate  period  for  the  operation. 
The  robust  and  healthy  may  bathe  early  in  the  morning,  or 
before  breakfast,  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  but  the  dyspeptic 
invalid  should  never  venture  into  the  water  until  his  stomach 
has  been  stimulated  by  a  slight  meal.  The  period  best  calculated 
for  immersion  is  about  two  hours  after  breakfast,  which  will 
enable  him  to  take  some  previous  exercise  ;  he  ought  never  to 
feel  any  degree  of  chilliness,  but  should  be  rather  warm  than 
cool,  before  he  attempts  to  bathe.  Dr.  Currie  has  justly  ob¬ 
served,  “  that  persons  ought  not  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  a  bath,  or 
of  the  sea,  until  they  are  perfectly  cool,  for  if  they  plunge  into 
the  water  in  that  slate,  a  sudden  and  alarming  chilliness  may  be 
expected,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
moderately  warm  when  they  went  into  the  water.”  There 
exists  a  popular  belief  that,  unless  a  person  plunges  head  fore¬ 
most,  an  accumulation  of  blood  may  take  place  in  the  brain. 
There  is  no  truth  in  this  observation.  A  sudden  plunge  is  a 
violent  and  unnatural  exertion,  and  if  the  patient  has  not  strong 
powers  of  reaction,  it  may  be  followed  by  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences.  The  shock  thus  given  to  the  nervous  system  may,  like 
a  blow  on  the  head,  produce  syncope.  A  case  occurred  at 
Brighton  in  which  a  person,  in  a  state  of  debility  ,  died  suddenly 
from  the  shock  of  a  shower-bath. 


EFFECTS  OF  INTENSE  COLD  ON  THE  BODY. 

A  few  observations  on  this  point  may  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers  at  this  season.  The  effect  of  long  continued  and  in¬ 
tense  cold  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  to  excite  an  overpowering 
tendency  to  sleep,  and  when  this  has  commenced,  much  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  ;  for  it  has  generally  been  found  when 
indulged  to  be  the  precursor  of  death.  The  interesting  account 
given  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  excursion  of  Dr.  Solander  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  with  nine  other  individuals,  over  the  hills  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  affords  a  very  strong  illustration  of  the  effect  of  cold. 
Dr.  Solander,  who  had  witnessed  the  torpor  and  death  produced  by 
severe  cold  while  crossing  over  some  of  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  his  com¬ 
panions  on  their  guard,  and  requested  them  to  resist  determinately 
the  strong  tendency  to  sleep,  which  he  expected  some  of  them 
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would  feel ;  his  words,  quoted  by  Captain  Cook,  were,  “  Who¬ 
ever  SITS  DOWN  WILL  SLEEP,  AND  WHOEVER  SLEEPS  WILL 
WAKE  NO  MORE.”  The  Doctor  was  the  first  who  began  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  anticipated  effect  of  the  cold  ;  and  so  irresistible 
was  the  inclination  to  sleep  even  in  him,  that  in  spite  of  his 
judgment  and  fears,  he  entreated  his  companions  to  allow  him  to 
lie  down  ;  they  acted  upon  the  knowledge  he  had  afforded  them 
for  their  own  safety,  and  partly  by  entreaty  and  partly  by  force 
kept  him  for  some  time  from  indulging  his  destructive  inclination ; 
but  at  last,  becoming  themselves  almost  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  him  behind,  together  with  two  black  servants, 
who  had  also  become  drowsy.  Dr  Solander  was,  however, 
roused,  although  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  having  slept 
about  five  minutes  only,  and  carried  to  a  fire  which  some  ot  the 
party  had  succeeded  in  kindling,  and  thus  narrowly  escaped 
death,  although  for  a  time  he  almost  lost  the  power  of  his  limbs. 
The  two  poor  blacks  perished.  Many  examples  of  this  extreme 
effect  of  cold  will  be  found  on  record  in  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  historians  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  this  country  in  very  severe  winters.  The  celebrated  traveller 
Dr.  Edward  Clark,  the  late  eloquent  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  on  one  occasion  nearly  losing 
his  life  by  cold.  Having  performed  divine  service  at  a  church 
near  Cambridge  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  severe  cold  snowy 
Sunday  in  the  year  1818  or  1819,  he  mounted  his  horse  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  home.  Soon  finding  himself  become  very 
cold  and  sleepy,  he  put  the  horse  into  a  fast  trot,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  arouse  himself  from  the  alarming  torpor  which  was 
coming  over  him  ;  this  means  was  unavailing,  and  then  fearing 
he  should  soon  fall  from  his  seat,  he  dismounted,  and  determining 
to  use  every  effort  to  resist  sleep,  put  the  bridle  under  his  arm 
and  walked  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  This,  however,  did  not 
long  succeed  :  the  bridle  dropped  from  his  arm,  his  legs  began 
to  faulter,  and  he  was  just  sinking  down  upon  the  snow,  to  rise 
probably  no  more,  when  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  came  up 
to  him  in  a  gig  and  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  cold ,  it  is 
liable  to  be  much  more  affected  by  heat  and  other  stimuli,  than 
before  the  exposure.  Of  this  the  method  of  treating  frozen  limbs 
in  cold  countries  affords  a  beautiful  and  decisive  proof.  Were 
a  frozen  limb  to  be  brought  before  a  fire,  or  immersed  in  warm 
water,  a  violent  inflammation  would  come  on  and  speedily 
terminate  in  mortification.  They  therefore  take  snow  to  rub  the 
parts  benumbed  with  cold,  and  very  gradually  expose  them  to  a 
warm  temperature.  This  custom  universally  obtains  in  all  the 
northern  climates,  where  the  rude  inhabitants  possess  a  method 
of  relief  that  might  do  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  more  enlightened 
nations,  and  such  as  is  not  unworthy  of  their  imitation  !  The 
pungent  pain  felt  upon  holding  a  hand,  much  chilled,  to  the  fire, 
is  another  exemplification  of  the  same  principle,  which  seems, 
says  Dr.  Beddoes,  to  be  one  of  the  most  general  laws  of  animal 
nature. 

Modern  history  furnishes  us  abundant  other  examples.  Thus 
Larrev,  in  his  memoirs  of  Military  Surgery,  says  : — During  the 
three  or  four  days  of  extreme  cold,  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Eylau ,  and  till  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  not  a  man  com¬ 
plained  of  any  accident  depending  upon  congelation  ;  never¬ 
theless,  we  had  passed  these  days,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nights 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  February,  in  the  snow,  and  a  most 
severe  hoar  frost.  The  imperial  guard  especially,  had  remained 
in  observation  in  the  snow,  making  very  little  movement  for 
more  than  four-and-twenty  hours :  no  person  complained  of 
having  the  feet  frozen.  In  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th, 
the  temperature  all  at  once  rose  from  three  to  five  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point.  A  fall  of  glazed  frost  very  abundant  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  was  the  forerunner  of  the  thaw,  which  took 
place  during  the  day,  and  continued  nearly  at  the  same  degree  of 
temperature  for  several  days.  From  this  moment,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers,  both  of  the  guards  and  of  the  line,  presented 
themselves,  complaining  of  sharp  pains  in  the  feet,  numbness, 
heaviness,  and  a  disagreeable  formication  in  the  extremities : 


they  were  very  little  tumified,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  in  some, 
a  slight  redness  was  perceived  near  the  roots  of  the  toes,  and  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  foot ;  in  some  others,  the  toes,  depri¬ 
ved  of  all  motion,  sensibility,  and  heat,  were  already  black  and 
dried  up.  All  the  patients  assured  me  that  they  never  felt  any 
painful  sensation  during  the  extreme  cold  they  were  obliged  to 
support  at  the  bivouacks  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  Februay  in¬ 
clusive;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  10th,  in  which  day  the 
temperature  rose  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees,  that  they  perceived 
the  first  effects  of  congelation.  They  first  experienced  a  painful 
tingling  in  the  feet,  to  which  succeeded  a  numbness,  uneasy 
sensation,  immobility,  and  a  sense  of  weight;  a  feeling  of  cold, 
without  being  excessive,  was  at  the  same  time  perceived.  All 
those  patients  who  were  able  to  get  info  the  town,  or  to  the  fires 
of  the  bivouac,  to  warm  themselves,  were  the  worst  off:  very 
fortunately  the  greatest  part  of  them  followed  the  advice  given 
them  by  myself  and  my  colleagues.  We  ordered  them  to  employ 
immediately  frictions  with  snow,  and  afterwards  lotions  with 
camphorated  brandy,  which  prevented  the  gangrene  in  those 
limbs  in  which  it  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  broke  out  almost  instantly  in  those  who  exposed 
their  limbs  to  the  fire.  Its  progress  was  most  rapid  ;  it  was, 
nevertheless,  circumscribed,  and  its  boundaries  were  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  toes:  sometimes,  however,  it  occupied  half 
the  foot :  it  very  rarely  ascended  above  the  ancles. 

But  the  army  of  Buonaparte  in  Russia  exhibited  a  still  stronger 
instance,  illustrative  of  this  law :  500,000  men,  in  the  flower  of 
their  youth,  and  well  equipped,  went  out  upon  this  fatal  expe¬ 
dition.  He  had  with  him  more  than  100,000  horses.  When  the 
sun  shone  on  this  splendid  host,  making  an  harvest  of  iron 
spears,  the  feathers  on  the  helmets,  and  the  flags  streaming  in 
the  air,  with  every  kind  of  martial  music,  the  mind  beheld  with 
joy  and  terror  this  vast  assemblage  of  warriors,  led  on  by  the 
most  consummate  general  in  the  world.  It  appeared  as  if 
nothing  could  resist  the  power  ^of  such  a  host  of  men.  The 
ground  trembled  under  their  feet  as  they  moved  ;  though  so  vast 
a  body,  it  was  with  all  the  order  and  regularity  of  a  small  disci¬ 
plined  army.  Like  a  whirlwind,  at  first  they  swept  all  before 
them,  and  breaking  through  all  opposition,  arrived  at  Moscow. 
This  vast  city,  containing  near  a  million  of  population,  the 
lovers  of  their  country  set  on  fire ,  on  the  approach  of  the  French, 
in  more  than  a  hundred  places  ;  thus  producing  a  catastrophe 
which  stands  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  army  of 
Cambyses,  buried  under  the  Lybian  sands,  the  expedition  of 
Darius  against  the  Scythians,  the  defeat  of  the  legions  of  Varus, 
the  disasters  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  offer  no  comparison  to  those 
scenes  of  horror  and  despair,  which  have  left  behind  them  such 
dreadful  monuments.  What  sight  so  awful  and  deplorable  as 
the  beholding,  in  extreme  agony,  the  death  of  four  hundred 
thousand  warriors!  The  fearful  march  they  had  of  immense 
space  to  perform,  presenting  nought  to  their  view  but  the  ruins 
of  villages  and  towns  ;  their  silent  marchings,  in  (he  midst  of 
frosts,  not  only  lasting  for  some  days,  or  some  weeks,  but  above 
a  month,  every  minute  whereof  was  reckoned,  each  second  pro¬ 
ducing  a  loss  and  sufferings  ;  an  army  of  victims  delivered  up  to 
the  horrors  of  hunger,  without  strength  to  oppose  a  furious  ene¬ 
my,  throwing  away  their  arms,  abandoning  their  cannon, 
disputing  with  each  other  the  vilest  aliments,  having  but  one 
thought— that  of  return,  and  but  one  aspect— that  of  death.  These 
are  features  Tacitus  wanted  when  opening  to  our  view  the  forests 
of  Teutberg,  where  he  traced  in  so  sublime  a  manner  the  defeat 
of  the  legions  of  Varus.  But  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  all  (he 
eloquence  of  his  speech,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  such  dreadful  scenes.  Can  any  expressions  be  sufficiently 
energetic  and  forcible  to  paint  the  anguish  of  these  pale  warriors, 
who,  advancing  suddenly  from  their  ranks,  with  a  convulsive 
laugh,  staggered  a  moment,  uttering  stifled  cries,  and  dropping 
down  dead  in  the  midst  of  their  companions,  who  passed  over 
them  with  indifference.  Self  was  now  become  their  greatest  evil ; 
no  succour  to  hope  from  those  crowds  of  men  who  marched  only 
to  prolong  their  grief  and  troubles,  and  who  halted  only  to  die. 
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All  their  souls  were  cast  down  dejected;  all  sentiment  extin¬ 
guished  ;  or,  to  use  the  expression,  misfortune  remained  without 
witnesses — there  were  none  but  victims. 

But  at  the  time  when  whole  battalions  remained  motionless 
and  frozen  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  other  unhappy  soldiers  lost 
their  way,  left  alone  in  these  vast  solitudes.  Happy  when 
chance  brought  them  to  a  long  line  of  dead,  thereby  making  out 
to  them  the  march  of  the  army  :  they  were  guided  by  these  bloody 
traces,  and  perished  when  this  horrid  succour  failed.  Alas ! 
how  many  farewells  were  not  heard !  how  many  tears  were  not 
wiped  away ! 


EXERCISE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MEALS. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regard  to  the 
utility  or  mischief  of  exercise  immediately  after  eating;  but  in 
this  question,  as  in  most  others  of  the  like  nature,  the  truth 
will  be  found  to  lie  between  the  extremes.  Those  who,  from 
confounding  the  effects  of  gentle  with  those  of  exhausting 
exercise,  maintain  the  necessity  of  rest  for  the  perfect  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  digestive  process,  appeal  to  the  experiment  of  Sir 
Busick  Harwood,  the  mere  relation  of  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  negative  the  inference  which  they  would  deduce  from  its 
result.  The  Downing  Professor  took  two  pointers,  equally 
hungry,  and  equally  well  fed;  the  one  he  suffered  to  lie  quiet 
after  his  meal,  the  other  he  kept  for  above  two  hours  in  con¬ 
stant  exercise.  On  returning  home  he  had  them  both  killed.  In 
the  stomach  of  the  dog  that  had  remained  quiet  and  asleep,  all 
the  food  wras  found  chymified  ;  but  in  the  stomach  of  the  other 
dog,  the  progress  of  digestion  had  scarcely  commenced.  Ex¬ 
ercise,  let  it  be  remembered,  must  be  measured  in  relation  to 
the  strength  and  habits  of  the  individual  ;  we  have  daily  expe¬ 
rience  to  prove  that  the  husbandman  may  return  to  his  daily 
labour,  and  the  schoolboy  to  his  gambols,  immediately  after  a 
frugal  meal,  without  inconvenience  or  injury  ;  but  the  same 
degree  of  exercise  to  a  person  of  sedentary  habits,  or  of  weak 
stamina,  would  probably  arrest  and  subvert  the  whole  process 
of  digestion.  The  influence  of  habit,  in  rendering  exercise 
salutary  or  injurious,  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  instances ;  a 
person  who  would  suffer  from  the  slightest  exertion  after  dinner  , 
will  undertake  a  fatiguing  labour  after  breakfast,  however  solid 
and  copious  that  meal  may  have  been.  If  we  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Cambridge  Professor,  we  must  in  consistency 
acknowledge,  that  exercise,  before  a  meal,  is  at  least  as  inju¬ 
rious  as  he  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  is  after  a  repast :  for  if 
the  valetudinarian  take  his  dinner  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  he  will 
assuredly  experience  some  impediment  in  its  digestion ;  but  are 
we  to  argue  that,  on  this  account,  exercise  is  neither  to  precede 
nor  follow  a  meal  ?  We  may  as  well,  without  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Hieronymus  Cardanus, 
who,  insisting  upon  the  advantages  of  perfect  rest,  observes, 
that  trees  live  longer  than  animals,  because  they  never  stir 
from  their  places. 


EFFECTS  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  FOOD 

COMPARED. 

Whether  nature  originally  intended  that  man  should  feed  on 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  has  afforded  a  fertile  theme  for 
discussion.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  various  authors 
who  have  attempted  to  prove  that  animal  food  was  not  eaten 
before  the  deluge,  but  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
deterioration  which  the  herbage  sustained  on  that  occasion.  Such 
questions  may  serve  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  casuist,  but 
hey  present  no  interest  to  the  physician.  It  is  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  structure  of  our  teeth,  and  from  the  extent  of  the 
alimentary  canal  being  less  than  that  of  the  vegetable  eater, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  carnivorous  animal,  that  man  is 
9tnnivorou9l  and  capable  of  subsisting  on  aliment  of  every 


description.  Broussonet,  however,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
man  is  more  herbivorous  than  carnivorous  in  his  nature  ;  and, 
from  the  proportion  which  the  different  teeth  bear  to  each  other, 
he  even  ventures  to  conclude,  that  his  mixed  diet  should  consist 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  12.  No 
rule,  however,  of  this  nature  can  possibly  be  established  ;  we 
have  only  lo  consider  the  different  effects  produced  upon  the 
body  by  these  two  species  of  aliment,  to  perceive  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  climate,  season,  exercise,  habit,  age,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarity,  must  oppose  such  an  attempt  at  generaliza¬ 
tion. 

As  every  description  of  food,  whether  derived  from  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  is  converted  into  blood,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  aliments  must  be  virtually  the 
same  ;  and  that  the  several  species  can  only  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  they  afford,  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  degree  of  stimulus  they  impart  to  the  organs  through  which 
they  pass,  and  in  the  proportion  of  vital  energy  they  require 
for  their  assimulation.  Were  the  degree  of  excitement  which 
attends  the  digestion  of  a  meal  commensurate  with  the  labour 
imposed  upon  the  organs  which  perform  it,  less  irritation  and 
heat  would  attend  the  digestion  of  animal  than  of  vegetable 
food ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  aliment  already  possesses  a  com¬ 
position  analogous  to  that  of  the  structure  which  it  is  designed  to 
supply,  and  requires  little  more  than  division  and  depuration  ; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  a  complicated  series  of  decompositions 
and  recompositions  must  be  effected  before  the  matter  can  be 
animalized,  or  assimilated  to  the  body.  But  the  digestive  fever 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  that  expression,  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  alimentary  changes,  would  appear,  in  every  case, 
lo  bear  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other.  This  must  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  animal  food  affording  a  more  highly  animalized 
chyle,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  that  principle  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  nutritive,  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  stimulus  which 
the  alimentary  nerves  receive  from  its  contact.  In  hot  countries, 
therefore,  or  during  the  heats  of  summer,  we  are  instinctively 
led  to  prefer  vegetable  food  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  climates  select  a  diet  of  this  description  : 
the  Bramins  in  India,  and  the  people  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
Brazils,  &c.,  live  almost  entirely  on  herbage,  grains,  and 
roots,  while  those  of  the  north  use  little  besides  animal  food. 
On  account  of  the  superior  nutritive  power  of  animal  matter, 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  degree  of  bodily  exertion  or  exer¬ 
cise,  sustained  by  an  individual  should  not  be  overlooked  in  an 
attempt  to  adjust  the  proportion  in  which  animal  and  vegetable 
food  should  be  mixed.  Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  oppressed, 
and  ultimately  become  diseased,  from  the  excess  of  nutriment 
which  a  full  diet  of  animal  food  will  occasion  ;  such  a  condition, 
by  some  process  not  understood,  is  best  corrected  by  acescent 
vegetables.  It  is  well  known  that  artisans  and  labourers,  in  the 
confined  manufactories  of  large  towns,  suffer  prodigiously  in 
their  health  whenever  a  failure  occurs  in  the  crops  ot  common 
fruits  ;  this  fact  was  remarkably  striking  in  the  years  1804  and 
1805,  Young  children*  and  growing  youths  generally  thrive 
upon  a  generous  diet  of  animal  food  ;  the  excess  of  nutritive 
matter  is  consumed  in  the  developement  of  the  body,  and,  if 
properly  digested,  imparts  strength  without  repletion.  Adults 
and  old  persons  comparatively  require  but  a  small  proportion 
of  aliment,  unless  the  nutritive  movement  be  accelerated  by 
violent  exercise  and  hard  labour. 

Those  who  advocate  the  exclusive  value  of  animal  food,  and 
deny  the  utility  of  its  admixture  with  vegetable  matter,  adduce 
in  proof  of  their  system  the  rude  health  and  Herculean  strength 
of  our  hardy  ancestors.  The  British  aborigines,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Romans,  certainly  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
conversant  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and,  according 
to  early  writers,  Caesar,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others, 

*  The  aliment  of  almost  every  animal,  in  its  first  stage  of 
life,  is  composed  of  animal  matter  ;  even  graminivorous  birds 
are  nourished  by  the  yolk  for  several  days  before  being  hatched. 
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their  principal  subsistence  was  on  flesh  and  milk  ;  but  before 
any  valid  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
the  habits  of  the  people  must  be  compared  with  those  of  their 
descendants.  The  history  of  later  times  will  furnish  us  with 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of 
vegetable  aliment.  We  learn  from  the  London  bills,  that 
scurvy  raged  to  such  an  excess  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
to  have  occasioned  a  very  great  mortality  :  at  this  period  the 
art  of  gardening  had  not  long  been  introduced.  It  appears 
that  the  most  common  articles  of  the  kitchen  garden,  such  as 
cabbages,  were  not  cultivated  in  England  until  the  reign  of 
Catharine  of  Arragon  ;  indeed,  we  are  told  that  this  queen 
could  not  procure  a  salad  until  a  gardener  was  sent  for 
from  the  Netherlands  to  raise  it.  Since  the  change  thus 
happily  introduced  into  our  diet,  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy 
have  been  less  severely  experienced. 
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CHAPTER  ON  COLDS. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  of  our  numerous  cor¬ 
respondents.  that  we  should  devote  our  leading  article 
every  week  to  a  popular  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  prevalent  diseases  ;  and  as  we  are  anxious  to 
promote  as  much  as  possible  the  usefulness  of  our  publi¬ 
cation,  we  willingly  act  on  the  suggestion  ;  not  only  from 
a  desire  to  please  our  readers,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
the  adoption  of  this  course  will  be  productive  of  much 
advantage  to  our  subscribers.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
colds  are  the  most  common  affections,  and  therefore  this 
disease  ought  to  claim  our  first  attention.  In  No.  12, 
we  made  a  few  observations  on  the  treatment  of  an  attack 
of  cold  ;  we  intend,  in  this  article,  to  speak  of  those  who 
are  liable  to  cold,  and  of  the  prevention  of  the  same.  It  is 
a  general  rule,  that  if  the  health  be  perfect,  and  the  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  stale  of  sufficiently  ener¬ 
getic  action,  the  body  will  very  seldom  take  cold.  De¬ 
licate  females,  and  those  men  who  from  not  having  braced 
the  vessels  of  their  skiu  by  a  sufficient  exposure  to  the  air, 
form  the  principal  part  of  such  as  are  liable  to  take  cold. 
Few  persons  take  cold  whose  health  is  perfect,  or  who, 
suffering  from  ill  health,  have  accustomed  themselves 
much  to  the  fresh  air.  Hence  men  who  live  in  a  state  of 
nature  seldom  take  cold,  neither  do  those  who  from  choice 
or  necessity  live  much  in  the  open  air.  Sportsmen,  agri¬ 
culturists,  artizans  who  work  in  the  open  air,  and  medical 
men  who  practice  in  the  country,  suffer  little  from  colds, 
let  their  general  health  be  what  it  may  ;  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  are  confined  much  to  the  house  and  who  go  little 
in  the  open  air  are  susceptible  of  cold.  The  skin  by  this 
seclusion  becomes  more  liable  to  injurious  impressions  from 
a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  Children  do  not  form  an 
exception  to  these  observations.  If  they  be  in  health  and 
are  habitually  exposed  to  the  pure  air,  they  do  not  readily 
take  cold ;  their  powers  are  not,  indeed,  so  capable  of 
sustaining  the  long  continued  application  of  cold  as  those 
of  adults.  Again  if  the  body  be  weakened  by  great  exer¬ 


tions  of  mind  or  body,  or  by  the  want  of  food,  a 
predisposition  to  cold  will  be  produced.  The  existence 
of  certain  complaints  makes  a  person  liable  to  cold. 
Those  who  have  had  rheumatism,  and  who  naturally 
possess  weak  lungs  will  of  course  be  affected  sooner  than 
others.  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  above  observations, 
the  best  modes  of  securing  the  constitution  from  the  effects 
of  cold  and  moisture  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  strongest  person  will  avoid  exposing  himself 
unnecessarily  when  fatigued,  or  depressed  in  body  and 
mind  ;  he  will  recruit  his  wonted  powers  by  rest  or  by 
food,  and  then  he  may  brave  the  storm  with  impunity. 
The  weakest  will  follow  the  same  advice;  but  more  is 
required  of  them,  for  rest  and  food  will  not  do  for  them 
what  it  will  for  strong  persons.  Their  constitutions  are 
habitually  exhausted,  and  it  is  not  often  easy  to  renovate 
their  lost  energies.  But  much  may  be  done  by  attending 
to  the  state  of  the  skin,  by  invigoratiug  its  vessels,  See . 
The  great  secret  of  protecting  the  constitution  from  cold 
is,  to  improve  the  general  health  ;  the  condition  of  the 
skin  ought  to  claim  our  first  notice:  cleanliness  is  an 
important  point  to  observe.  An  oily  secretion  is  con¬ 
stantly  poured  out  by  the  external  vessels  of  the  skin, 
\vhich  becomes  a  harbour  for  dirt  unless  periodical  ablu¬ 
tion  is  practised  ;  a  more  general  use  of  the  warm  bath 
Avould  remedy  this  inconvenience.  The  body  should  be 
sponged  with  warm  water  every  morning,  and  then  day 
by  day  with  cold  water  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the 
flesh  brush,  or  friction  with  a  coarse  towel.  By  this  means 
the  skin  will  be  made  clean,  perspiration  promoted,  and 
the  cutaneous  vessels  invigorated  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
cold  and  the  friction.  Next  to  the  state  of  the  skin  we 
place  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  We  once 
knew  a  man  naturally  of  a  costive  habit,  and  who  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  daily  doses  of  aperient  medicine,  who  always 
took  cold  if  he  allowed  a  single  day  to  pass  without  an 
alvine  evacuation.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  point  we  may  as 
well  remove  a  prejudice  which  is  common,  and  that  is,  that 
the  constant  use  of  aperient  medicine  ultimately  injures 
the  constitution  and  shortens  life.  This  is  not  the  fact  ; 
some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  the  bowels  never 
would  be  relieved  but  for  the  use  of  aperient  medicine,  and 
we  know  many  who  never  pass  a  day  without  taking  a 
dose  of  aperient  medicine,  but  who  have  lived  to  a  very 
old  age.  In  fact  they  could  not  exist  without  the  use  of 
medicine,  and  if  the  aperient  pill  or  mixture  is  not  of  a 
drastic  nature,  a  daily  dose  may  be  taken  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  injuring  the  habit.  But  the  bowels  must 
not  be  too  much  opened ;  one  evacuation  daily  for  a  per¬ 
son  in  health  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  couple  of  pills  if  properly 
compounded.  A  singular  case  was  published  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  the  Lancet ,  of  a  person  who  prevented  rheu¬ 
matism,  to  which  he  was  very  liable,  by  wearing  a  pair  of 
India  Rubber  drawers — we  should  therefore  be  inclined  to 
think  that  persons  constitutionally  susceptible  to  cold 
might  derive  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  India  rubber 
jackets  worn  next  to  the  skiu.  We  merely  throw  this  out 
as  a  hint,  not  having  seen  or  heard  of  its  being  tried  in 
such  cases.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  improves  the 
general  health,  and  renders  the  system  less  liable  to  the 
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influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  Colds  generally  arise 
from  exposure  to  damp  air ,  therefore  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  wrapping  the  body  up  previous  to  exposure ; 
sailors  are  seldom  attacked  with  colds,  but  this  may  arise 
from  the  action  of  the  salt  water  on  the  system.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  changing  damp  clothes  and  not 
sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  and  on  no  account  should  a  per¬ 
son,  after  being  exposed  to  wet  weather,  dry  his  clothes  on 
the  body  as  is  so  frequently  done,  for  we  have  seen  most 
dangerous  attacks  of  cold  arise  from  this  cause.  All  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
mind  be  kept  free  from  anxiety. 

“  Tis  the  great  art  of  life, 

To  manage  well  the  restless  mind.” 

By  keeping  in  view  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  chapter,  we 
may  in  general  succeed  in  avoiding  those  serious  attacks 
of  cold  which  so  frequently  end  in  incurable  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  consumption.  Did  the  fashionable  ladies 
of  this  country  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  as  to  tyrant  fashion,  we  should  not  hear  of  so 
many  females  annually  dying  of  consumption  originating 
from  a  simple  attack  of  cold.  How  often  do  we  witness 
in  a  cold  bleak  day  women  exposing  themselves  in  the 
street  with  thin  silk  stockings,  and  bare  necks  and  chests. 
The  very  parts  that  ought  to  be  protected  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  causes  which  must  necessarily  do  a  serious 
injury  to  the  health.  We  could  enlarge  upon  this  point 
but  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  our  doing 
so,  in  a  future  number  we  will  devote  a  chapter  to  its  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  mean  time,  let  our  leadeis  lead 
attentively  what  we  have  said,  bearing  in  mind  an  old  but 
true  saying,  that  44  prevention  is  better  than  cuie. 


ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  HYSTERICAL 

ATTACKS. 


When  a  young  lady  has  had  an  hysterical  attack  of  some 
severity,  much  anxiety  is  felt  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it ;  and 
this  may  in  the  generality  of  cases  be  thus  early  prevented  by 
proper  attention  to  the  causes  which  appeared  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  and  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  her  health  which 
has  predisposed  to  it.  Where  there  has  been  no  severe  and 
marked  paroxysm,  and  yet  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  hys¬ 
terical  temperament  exist,  the  preventive  treatment  is  too  often 
neglected,  whilst  in  the  examples  in  which  it  assumes  peculiar 
and  embarrassing  forms,  the  nature  of  the  disorder  is  often  mis¬ 
understood,  or,  after  very  insufficient  trials,  medical  and  moral 
means  of  relief  are  abandoned. 

A  careful  education  may  undoubtedly  prevent  the  increase  of 
a  susceptibility  observed  to  be  naturally  too  intense ;  but, 
although  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  down  regulations  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  so  desirable  a  purpose,  it  would  manifest  a  great 
want  of  experience  in  the  ways  and  weaknesses  of  mankind  to 
expect  such  regulations  to  be  followed  with  much  perseverance. 
As  regards  schools,  however,  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that 
of  late  years  much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  allowing 
hours  for  relaxation  and  exercise  than  formerly.  Yet  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  ladies’s  schools  are  often  absurdly  enough  ordered  ;  the 
natural  amusements  of  running,  leaping,  and  playing  at  various 
active  games  in  the  open  air,  being  considered  ungenteel,  and, 
by  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  rigid  positions  of  the  drill  ser¬ 
geant,  the  fixed  distortion  and  torture  of  the  feet  in  stocks  as 
inculcated  by  dancing  mistresses,  the  difficult  poises  and  attitudes 
of  a  system  which  is  termed  calisthenic,  and  sometimes  the  exer¬ 


cises  of  tumblers,  the  climbing  of  ropes,  and  the  rubbing  of 
tables,  are  among  the  approved  means  of  avoiding  at  once  both 
deformity  and  the  vulgarity  of  rude  and  boisterous  health. 
Meanwhile  the  nature  of  their  studies  is  such  as  hardly  to  merit 
the  name  of  mental  cultivation.  Ostentatious  efforts  are  made 
to  crowd  the  elements  of  many  accomplishments  info  a  few  years, 
and  if  the  young  lady  is  not  afterwards  finished  by  those  who 
profess  to  instil  taste  as  well  as  art,  and  who  succeed  in  effacing 
all  natural  and  simple  tastes  and  traits  of  character,  she  commonly 
remains  unskilled  even  in  accomplishments  ;  whilst  the  want  of 
all  love  of  literature  or  acquaintance  with  science,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  all  companionable  qualities  of  a  higher  kind,  diffuses 
an  ennui  over  society  that  every  one  feels  without  thinking  of 
its  source,  and  by  which  the  whole  moveable  community  is 
driven  about  from  one  place  of  public  resort  to  another  without 
useful  objects,  without  attachment,  and  without  duties  ;  leading 
to  the  habitual  neglect  of  all  self  government  and  the  creation 
of  much  domestic  wretchedness.  After  the  confinement  of  school, 
the  young  female  is  introduced  into  fashionable  life,  and  exposed 
to  numerous  causes  of  debilitated  health.  Returning  for  a  few 
seasons  to  London  blooming  from  the  coast  or  the  countiy,  she 
leaves  town  in  June  the  shadow  of  herself,  often  bearing  in  her 
countenance  not  only  the  marks  of  dissipation,  but  of  expect¬ 
ations  disappointed,  wounded  pride,  and  a  disposition  from, 
which  all  the  attractive  frankness  of  youth  has  been  carefully 
rooted  out.  Then,  perhaps,  ensue  the  mortifications  of  celibacy, 
and  the  misery  of  growing  old  without  an  active  and  contented 
mind.  Concerning  the  evil  effects  of  these  and  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  physician  may  feel  a  thorough  conviction,  but 
as  the  circumstances  are  not  much  within  his  conti ol,  it  would 
be  useless  to  dwell  upon  them  in  the  present  article.  As  causes 
of  disease,  and  especially  of  hysterical  and  other  various  disor¬ 
ders,  none  will  deny  their  wide  and  powerful  influence  but  those 
who  have  paid  no  reflection  to  the  operation  of  human  passions 
in  society.  From  the  circles  of  nobility  these  follies  flow  to  the 
families  of  the  country  gentry,  and  from  them  to  the  upper  ranks 
of  country  towns,  where  inferiors  of  every  degree  imitate  them  as 
well  as  their  daily  necessities  will  permit.  The  dictates  of 
health,  of  reason,  of  happiness,  are  lost  in  the  love  of  false 
greatness  and  over-refinement  which  hangs  over  empires  devoted 
to  decay.  But  against  such  habits  it  avails  little  to  protest ;  the 
physician  cannot  obviate  them,  nor  are  they  44  curable  by  any 
herbs.” 

He  may,  however,  often  with  more  success  devote  some  por¬ 
tion  of  his  care  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy  body.  If  every 
function  is  well  performed,  the  nervous  system  will,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  soon  become  freed  from  the  morbid  susceptibility  which 
disposes  the  young  female  on  receiving  any  slight  impression  to 
the  irregular  actions  of  hysteria.  It  has  so  often  been  found 
useful  in  chronic  disorders  of  an  obstinate  nature  to  place  the 
patient  in  new  circumstances,  and  thus  to  change  the  whole 
series  of  impressions  to  which  she  is  exposed>  that  this  resource 
should  not  be  overlooked.  With  this  intention  the  hours  of 
rising  and  taking  food,  the  times  of  exercise  and  rest,  the  nature 
of  the  mental  occupations  and  of  the  bodily  exercises,  should  no 
longer  be  the  same  as  customary.  Change  ot  scene,  change  of 
climate,  change  of  manner  of  clothing,  may  all  iorm  parts  of  such 
a  plan.  So  many  of  these  changes  are  effected  at  once  by  a 
removal  to  a  watering  place,  or  to  the  sea,  that  the  advantage  of 
such  a  change  may  overbalance  all  other  considerations  and  be 

advised  with  great  propriety. 


TREATMENT  OF  DYSPEPSIA  OR  INDIGESTION, 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  conveniently  divided  into  the 
means  of  affording  relief  when  the  disorder  is  actually  present, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  its  return.  The  means  of  affording 
relief  when  the  disorder  is  present,  consist  in  removing  the  cru¬ 
dities  or  offensive  substances  directly  from  the  stomach  by 
vomiting;  2nd,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  indigestible  sub- 
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stances  from  the  stomach,  and  restore  its  action  by  exciting  that 
of  the  intestines  ;  3rd,  by  allowing  the  stomach  to  repose  until 
its  action  begins  to  revive,  and  by  soliciting  its  action  as  its 
sensibility  returns;  4th,  by  relieving  the  secondary  affections 
which  arise  from  the  disordered  functions  of  the  stomach.  Eme¬ 
tics  afford  the  proper  means  of  removing  offending  substances 
from  the  stomach.  In  the  beginning  of  a  fit  of  dyspepsia,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  disease,  or  in  cases  of  accidental  dyspepsia, 
an  emetic  frequently  at  once  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
and  we  have  known  some  persons  subject  all  their  lives  to 
frequent  attacks  of  the  acute  form  of  this  disease  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  more  relief  from  emetics  than  from  any  other  remedy. 
If,  however,  the  fit  has  continued  long,  or  the  disease  has  become 
habitual,  they  cease  to  bring  their  former  relief,  and  when  un¬ 
necessarily  administered  are  always  hurtful  ;  for  continual 
vomiting  must  injure  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  The  Romans 
had  frequent  recourse  to  emetics,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  their  glultinous  propensities.  The  immediate  symptoms 
which  more  particularly  point  out  the  necessity  for  emetics,  are 
nausea,  a  sense  of  u'eight  in  the  stomach,  little  evacuations,  the 
internal  sensation  of  crudities,  the  mouth  overflowing  with  saliva, 
and  paleness  of  the  countenance.  When  vomiting  is  strongly 
indicated  it  is  easily  excited.  The  gentlest  means  are  therefore 
to  be  preferred;  warm  water,  simple,  or  containing  a  lit  tie  culi¬ 
nary  salt,  warm  infusion  of  camomile  flowers,  infusion  of  mustard 
seed,  and  ipecacuanha,  are  means  of  different  degrees  of  power 
which  may  be  occasionally  bad  recourse  to  ;  sometimes  mere 
titillating  the  fauces  answers  every  purpose.  After  vomiting, 
cold  water  is  the  best  remedy  for  restoring  the  stomach  ;  in 
summer  iced  water,  sometimes  Seltzer  water.  After  a  proper 
interval  a  small  quantity  of  light  palatable  food  may  be  taken. 
By  virtue  of  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  ditferent  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  frequently 
restored  by  inciting  that  of  the  bowels,  and  therefore,  when  the 
attack  has  continued  beyond  that  state  in  which  emetics  furnish 
relief,  or  when  they  have  failed  of  relief,  purgatives  are  to  be 
had  recourse  to.  They  should  consist  of  such  as  are  warm  in 
their  nature  and  speedy  in  their  operation,  but  neither  stimu¬ 
lating  or  drastic;  rhubarb  is  decidedly  the  best.  It  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with,  or  modified  in  its  action  by 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda,  by  tartarized  potass  or  soda,  in 
conjunction  with  some  aromatic  or  carminative  distilled  water, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  compound  de¬ 
coction  of  aloes,  and  a  little  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
or  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  as  the  state  of  the  stomach  or 
accompanying  circumstances  may  suggest  or  indicate.  In  this 
form  of  dyspepsia  senna  is  improper,  and  saline  purgatives  alone 
are  injurious,  as  are  also  mercurial  purgatives.  It  is  generally 
necessary  to  continue  to  promote  the  action  of  the  bowels  during 
the  decline  of  a  fit  of  dyspepsia  and  for  some  days  afterwards. 
For  this  purpose  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  in  combination  with  a 
little  soda,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  taken  a  few  hours  after  the 
two  principal  meals,  answers  very  well;  or  the  following 

formula  of  Fothergill  affords  a  remedy  well  suited  to  this  inten¬ 
tion  ; — 

Aloes,  1  drachm. 

Rhubarb  root,  half  an  ounce. 

Liquorice  root,  half  an  ounce. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  half  a  drachm. 

Lime  water,  8  oz. 

Allow  this  to  stand  in  a  vessel  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  strain ; 
of  tins  two  table  spoonsfull  maybe  taken  two  or  three  times 
daily.  Should  the  patient  prefer  pills  to  the  above  mixture,  he 
cannot  have  recourse  to  a  better  pill  than  that  recommended  by 
the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health-of  Harvey’s  Anti¬ 
drastic  Vegetable  Aperient  PHI  two  may  be  taken  twice  a  day; 
but  should  the  mixture  be  preferred,  two  of  the  above  mentioned 
pills  must  only  be  taken  on  going  to  bed,  using  the  mixture 
during  the  day.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  abstinence  during  a  fit  of  dyspepsia.  The  patient  may 
drink,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  cup  of  green  tea  without  sugar 


or  milk,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  moderately  strong,  with  as  little  as 
possible  of  those  ingredients  ;  or  he  may  take  a  small  quanity  of 
light  pure  broth  sufficiently  seasoned  to  be  agreeable,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  stale  bread  or  dry  toast.  As  the  natural  sen¬ 
sibility  of  the  stomach  returns,  it  may  be  solicited  by  a  little 
animal  food,  such  as  is  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion.  If  the 
patient  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine,  but  not  otherwise,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  a  moderate  quantity  with  the  meat ; 
the  red  wines  for  this  purpose  are  generally  to  be  preferred. 
Further  than  this  the  stomach  is  not  to  be  excited.  All  such 
means  of  doing  so,  as  brandy,  capsicum,  or  food  containing  it, 
mustard,  poignant  sauces,  curries,  or  high  flavoured  dishes,  are 
to  be  avoided. 

(To  be  continued ) 


ACCIDENTS  FROM  FIRE. 


As  so  many  melancholy  accidents  of  this  nature  have  recently 
occurred,  the  following  direction  cannot  too  generally  be  made 
known.  If  the  clothes  catch  fire,  lie  down  at  full  length  on  the 
floor,  and  roll  to  the  hearth  rug,  or  to  the  green  cloth  on  the  table. 
Wrap  either  of  them  tight  round  that  part  of  the  dress  which  is  oil 
fire.  The  theory  is,  to  prevent  the  flame  from  spreading  upwards 
by  lying  down,  and  to  extinguish  it  by  depriving  it  of  air;  and 
this  is  done  by  wrapping  any  thick  woollen  substance  round  the 
burning  body.  In  the  mean  time  a  bystander  may  fetch  water 
and  wet  the  outside  of  the  woollen  cloth  with  it.  To  escape 
from  a  burning  room  full  of  smoke  and  flame,  creep  along  the 
floor  with  the  face  to  the  ground. 


GOUTY  INFLAMMATION  CURED  BY  VACCI¬ 
NATION. 


The  following  case,  from  the  North  American  Medical  Journal, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  A  lady  of  hereditary  gouty  diathesis  had 
been  inoculated  for  the  small- pox  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  had 
it  severely.  Some  time  since,  Dr.  Coxe  was  requested 
by  her  lo  vaccinate  her  servant  girl,  which  he  did,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully.  She  was,  herself,  labouring  at  this  time  under  a 
severe  attack  of  gout  in  her  right  wrist,  which  was  swollen  and 
extremely  painful,  her  system  being  feverish,  &c.  He  inserted, 
with  her  permission,  a  portion  of  the  virus  into  the  affected  part, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  she  could  take  the  vaccine 
disease,  and  if  so,  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the  gout. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  she  not 
only  had  the  genuine  disease,  but  the  swelling  and  pain  imme¬ 
diately  left  her  arm,  and  long  before  the  scab,  which  was  green, 
had  dropped  off,  she  was  as  well  and  as  comfortable  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life.  The  cicatrix  remaining  is  of  the  genuine 
porous  kind. 


SILK  A  PROTECTION  AGAINST  MALARIA. 

It  has  been  casually  observed  that  a  silk  covering,  of  the 
texture  of  a  common  handkerchief,  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  resisting  the  noxious  influence  of  malaria,  and  of 
neutralizing  its  effects.  If,  as  is  supposed,  the  poisonous  matter 
is  received  through  the  lungs,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  action  of  this  very  simple  preventive.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  nature  of  malaria  poison  is  such  that  it  is  easily  decom¬ 
posed,  and  that  by  feeble  chemical  agents.  Now,  it  is  probable 
that  the  heated  and  compound  gas  which  proceeds  from  the  lungs, 
and  which  forms  an  atmosphere  within  the  gauze  veil  of  silk, 
may  have  power  sufficient  to  decompose  the  miasma  in  its  passage 
to  the  mouth  ;  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  mechanical 
texture  of  the  silk  covering  may  act  as  a  non-conductor,  and 
prove  an  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  the  deleterious 
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substance.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
some  farther  experiments  respecting  it  should  be  instituted,  and 
it  surely  is  worth  trial,  to  ascertain  whether  this  simple  expe¬ 
dient  may  not  be  effectual  in  accomplishing  so  beneficial  a 
purpose. 


to  Com0jpottircnt£» 

“  Jeremy.”  We  can  safely  answer  all  the  three  questions  in 
the  negative.  The  functions  of  the  part  do  not  depend  on  the 
degree  of  development.  What  he  alludes  to  in  the  third  para¬ 
graph  is  but  a  stupid  old  woman’s  prejudice.  We  think  he  may 
safely  dismiss  all  apprehensions  from  his  mind. 

“  C.  E.”  We  are  gratified  by  his  letter  For  his  own  com¬ 
plaint  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  him  to  try  a  box  ot 
Harvey’s  Pills,  advertised  in  this  Number:  take  two  night  and 
morning. 

“Medical  Inquirer.”  Many  speculative  physicians  have 
conjectured  that  the  dry  cough  has  occasionally  been  produced 
by  the  lavrn  of  insects,  whose  minute  eggs  being  inhaled  with 
the  air  of  inspiration  have  found  a  convenient  nidus  in  the  bron¬ 
chial  vessels ;  and  hence  Linneus,  who  at  one  period  endeavoured 
to  resolve  almost  all  diseases  into  animalcular  or  insect  origin, 
thought  that  the  hooping  cough  was  produced  in  the  same  way. 

“O.  Z.”  In  a  most  violent  case  of  piles,  which  had  resisted 
judicious  treatment  for  five  weeks,  Dr.  M‘Lean  mentions  that 
almost  immediate  relief  was  obtained  by  giving  the  patient  forty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  that  a  rapid  recovery  was 
effected  by  administering  twenty  drops  night  and  morning. 

“A  Sufferer.”  In  the  treatment  of  indigestion  in  all  its  compli¬ 
cated  forms,  a  great  point  is  to  take  an  aperient  medicine  which, 
while  it  gently  opens  the  bowels,  will  at  the  same  time  excite  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  skin  to  an  increased  action.  In  cases  of  indi¬ 
gestion  drastic  medicines  do  a  temporary  benefit,  but  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  permanently  injured  by  their  use.  The  peculiar 
virtue  of  Harvey’s  celebrated  Aperient  Pill,  is  that  it  is  of  an 
anti  drastic  nature — that  it  opens  the  bowels  effectually  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensation — that  no  increase  of  the 
dose  is  necessary  — and  that  two  or  three  are  sufficiently  strong 
for  an  adult.  Hundreds  of  families  take  these  pills  in  preference 
to  any  others.  Delicate  females  and  children  may  use  them  with 
the  most  perfect  safety,  as  they  contain  no  calomel  or  any  dele¬ 
terious  agent.  No  parent  should  be  without  a  supply  of  these 
pills  in  the  house,  as  they  constitute  the  best  family  medicine 
ever  recommended  to  public  notice. 

“Physiologist.”  Sensibility  is  more  lively  and  more  easily 
excited  in  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  than  in  those  of 
northern  regions.  What  a  prodigious  difference  there  is  in  this 
respect  between  the  natives  of  Germany  and  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France.  Travellers  tell  us  that  there  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Poles,  natives  so  little  sensible  as  not  to  feel  the 
deepest  wounds.  At  the  approach  of  death,  sensibility  shows 
increase  of  activity  and  liveliness,  as  if  its  quantity  required  to 
be  completely  exhausted  before  the  termination  of  existence,  or 
as  if  the  organs  made  a  last  effort  to  cling  to  life. 

“  O.  P.”  In  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness,  our  principal  object 
is,  first  to  restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
by  the  decoction  of  aloes,  or  infusion  of  rhubarb  with  Rochelle 
salts.  When  the  bowels  have  become  properly  regulated  the 
sulphate  of  iron  usually  acts  as  a  specific;  Harvey’s  Restora¬ 
tive  Cordial  has  however  succeeded  where  the  sulphate  has 
failed,  by  gradually  restoring  the  complexion,  the  general  surface, 
and  the  uterine  discharge,  to  their  healthy  state. 

“  James  L.”  In  the  treatment  of  bites  from  venomous  animals, 
if  you  have  been  called  sufficiently  early  to  a  case,  apply  a  liga¬ 
ture  between  the  situation  of  the  wound  and  heart  ;  and  if  this 
is  done  early  every  bad  symptom  will  be  prevented  ;  but  if  the 
swelling  has  commenced,  the  application  of  ligatures  will  aggra¬ 
vate  the  disease.  If  poison  has  been  applied  to  a  recent  wound, 
and  you  apply  a  cupping  glass  so  as  to  produce  exhaustion  of  the 
air,  absorption  of  the  poison  is  prevented. 

“  A  Mother.”  The  mumps  do  not  often  require  the  assistance 
of  medicine.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  head  and  face  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  to  avoid  taking  cold,  to  observe  a  mild  diet,  and  to 
open  the  bowels  with  a  cooling  laxative  medicine.  If  the  tumour 
in  the  neck  should  suddenly  disappear,  and  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  increase,  the  return  of  the  tumour  must  be  promoted 
by  warm  fomentation,  and  the  strong  liniment  of  ammonia. 

“  Invalid,  Birmingham,”  had  better  place  himself  under  the 
care  of  a  medical  practitioner.  In  his  disease,  spitting  of  blood, 
if  the  habit  is  full,  the  treatment  should  chiefly  consist  in  absti¬ 
nence  ;  and  in  extreme  cases  bleeding  may  be  employed  ;  but  if 
it  arise  from  the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges,  these  if  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  restored.  Two  table-spoonsfull  of  the  following 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  limes  daily.  Infusion  of  roses  diluted, 


8  oz.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  drachm  ;  tincture  of  opium,  1  drachm. 
When  spitting  of  blood  occurs  in  weakly  habits,  SO  drops  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  may  be  given  every  hour  till  the  bleeding  stops. 
Dr.  Eliiotson  has  recommended  in  such  cases  the  application  of 
ice  to  the  chest. 

“Armstrong.”  The  following  is  Dr.  Eliiotson 's  remark  on 
the  use  of  the  liquor  of  potass  in  boils: — “It is  worth  knowing 
that  John  Hunter  accidentally  learnt  that  liquor  potassae  is  the 
best  remedy  for  boils.  You  will  find  in  Sir  Gilbert  Blane’s  Se¬ 
lect  Dissertations,  that  he  was  told  by  Hunter  that  he  had  been 
trying  every  thing  in  boils  and  never  did  good.  I  have  found 
this  medicine  of  the  greatest  use  in  such  cases,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  my  class.” 

“  A.  M.  L  ”  must  totally  discontinue  the  system  he  has  pur¬ 
sued,  or  the  most  fatal  consequences  will  follow — he  is  right  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  spots.  Take  two  dessert  spoonsfull  a  day 
of  Harvey's  Restorative  Cordial ;  if  he  will  in  confidence  send 
his  name  and  address  to  the  Society,  90,  Charlotte  Street,  he  will 
be  either  seen  as  a  friend ,  or  receive  full  advice  as  he  may 
prefer. 

“  O.P.A.”  No  person,  unless  he  has  just  escaped  from  St. 
Luke’s,  would  believe  for  one  moment  the  audacious  lies  uttered 
by  the  scribblers  in  the  pay  of  the  “  Hygeist”  quacks.  Talk  of 
libels,  indeed  !  men  who  have  spent  nearly  £20,000  in  giving 
circulation  to  the  most  bare  faced  falsehoods  respecting  the  ho¬ 
nourable  members  of  the  medical  profession  !  and  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  occupy  their  places  ! 

“  J.  F.”  It  is  absolute  madness  to  give  gamboge  pills  in  cases 
of  small- pox  ;  you  may  with  equal  propriety  give  arsenic  in 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  large  doses  of  brandy 
in  brain  fever.  Mr,  Moat  said,  in  the  witness  box  at  the  trial  at 
York,  that  Morison’s  pills  had  gamboge  in  them  ;  and  yet  this 
man  is  daily  seen  recommending  them  in  cases  of  small-pox! 
Heaven  preserve  the  poor  creature  who  swallows  them  !  nothing 
but  a  miracle  would  save  his  life. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  we  recommend  the  under- mentioned 
medicines,  generally  and  particularly,  as  a  substitute  for  those 
drastic  and  dangerous  Hygeian  pills,  that  are  also  expensive  from 
the  large  doses  their  destructive  qualities  render  necessary  ;  20  or 
30 at  a  dose  is  monstrous  !  We  are  convinced  an  aperient  must  be 
had,  and  that  without  recommending  a  substitute.  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  ultimate 
ill  effects  of  a  nostrum  which  has  been  puffed  with  so  much  art, 
and  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom  The  trial  of  Harvey’s 
Medicines  is  easily  made — they  are  taken  in  moderate  dosesf 
and  we  guarantee  that  they  will  never  injure  the  constitution, 
or  require  their  doses  to  be  increased,  after  the  patient  has 
ascertained  what  number  agree  with  him.  From  two  to  tour  pills 
according  to  the  habit  of  body.  One  pill  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  will  prevent  the  ill-effects  of  repletion,  and  correct 
all  tendency  to  bilious  attacks. 

Marvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  PILL, 

In  boxes  at  Is.  lfd  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lls.  each. 

Harvey’s  Mestorative  Cordial.  In  bottles 

at  4s.  6d.,  and  lls.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 
To  be  had  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health, 
90.  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  letters,  (post-paid)  imme¬ 
diately  attended  to,  orders  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded  packed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  of  the 
following  Agents: — W.  Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  Street; 
Wild,  13,  Catherine  Street,  Strand;  W.  Humphries,  12,  Wil¬ 
derness  Row  ;  J.  Barton,  Parson’s  Lane,  Banbury  ;  C.  K. 
Cotton,  Chemist,  Barnstaple  ;  H.  Carter,  Beccles  ;  Chalk  and 
Co.,  Chelmsford ;  O.  Gain,  Fore  Street,  Exeter  ;  Lockyer, 
Chemist,  Rugby;  T.  Goodhugh,  Saxmundham;  Deighton  and 
Moxon,  York;  —  and  wholesale  and  retail  by  Bolster,  Patrick- 
street,  Cork.  Medicine  vendors,  and  Chemists  and  Druggists 
supplied  on  liberal  terms.  _ 

Part  2  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher’s ,  with  an  Index , 
4‘C. — Price  6d. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Oracle  of  Health,”  may  be  seen  at  his 
Chambers,  A To.  26,  Newcastle  Street ,  Strand,  corner  of  Lyon  s 
Inn  Gateway ,  every  Friday  evening  from  seven  to  nine. 
Consultation  Fee,  2s.  Advice  sent  in  a  private  letter.  Is.  o cl. 
Patients  of  every  class  mao  thus ,  for  a  trifling  sum,  have  the 
best  medical  and  surgical  advice,  without  exciting  the  observation 
of  any  person.  Advice  in  the  journal,  as  usual ,  gratis 
All  communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  the 

Publisher. 

03=  Complaints  having  been  made  that  difficulty  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  obtaining  the  show  bills  of  this  Journal,  the  trade 
are  informed  that  sufficient  are  printed— and  that  they  may  be 

always  obtained  of  the  Publisher.  _ _ _ _____ 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shacked,  Printer,  Wine  Ol/tce  Court,  licet  Street. 
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“  Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for,  and  practise  on,  himself.'  '“Howard. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  FETRASCH  CZARTAN,  AGED  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


The  above  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  copied  from 
a  painting  formerly  belonging  (o  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  now  the  property  of  M.  Bosville,  Esq.,  of  Welbeck-street. 
Czartan,  as'we  learn,  was  an  Hungarian  peasant,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1537,  at  Kofrock,  near  Temeswaer,  where  he  lived 
185  years.  When  the  Turks  took  Temeswaer  from  the  Christians, 
Czartan  kept  hisjather’s  cattle.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1724,  he  walked  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick 
to  the  post-house  at  Kofrock  to  ask  charity  of  the  travellers. 
His  sight  by  this  time  had  greatly  failed,  and  his  hair  and  beard 
were  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  like  mouldy  bread;  few  of  his 
teeth  remained.  His  son,  born  of  a  third  wife,  w  as  ninety -sev  en 
years  of  age.  Czartan  was  a  Christian  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
a  strict  observer  of  the  fasts,  and  never  used  any  food  but  milk 
and  cakes,  together  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  had  descendants 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation,  with  whom  he  sometimes  sport¬ 
ed,  carrying  them  in  his  arms.  Previous  to  his  death  Count 
Wallis  had  a  portrait  taken  of  him.  This  account  of  him  was 
transmitted  by  the  Dutch  ambassador,  then  at  Vienna,  to  the 
States  General. 


OF  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  STONE  IN  THE 
BLADDER  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  ENG¬ 
LAND. 

Mitch  persevering  research  has  been  directed,  by  a  succession 
of  writers,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  prevalence  of  calculus  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  islands,  and  among  different  classes 
of  society.  Ireland  is  still  admitted  to  furnish  very  few  instances 
of  calculus  disease  ;  and  there  certainly  are  strong  grounds  for 
this  opinion,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  society 
in  that  island  opposes  many  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  this  subject.  Scotland,  which  had 
been  set  down  as  affording  a  very  small  number  of  calculus 
cases,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  quite  under-estimated. 
The  large  manufacturing  town  of  Paisley  appears,  from  the  very- 
accurate  returns  furnished  by  Dr.  M  K inlay,  to  be  almost  as 
productive  of  calculus  cases  as  Norwich  itself,  having  yielded,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1820  to  1830,  eighteen  cases  of  lithotomy  in  a 
population  of  probably  42,000.  Both  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Dr. 
Yellowly  seem  to  us  to  have  estimated  the  population  of  Paisley 
too  low  ;  but  making  allowance  for  this,  and  some  abatement  also 
for  admitting  into  the  enumera’ion  private  as  w  ell  as  hospital 
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operations,  it  must  be  granted  tliat  calculus  is  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  in  that  town,  in  further  support  of  this 
opinion,  it  appears,  from  information  furnished  by  Dr.  M'Kinlay, 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  lithotomy,  between  1810  and  1820, 
was  probably  greater  thafi  in  the  subsequent  decade  ;  and  that 
although  no  operation  has  occurred  since  his  report,  several 
cases  of  calculus,  in  every  respect  favourable  for  lithotomy,  are 
now  (July  1831)  known  to  exist  in  Paisley. 

The  comparative  prevalence  of  urinary  calculus  in  different 
parts  of  England  has  been  elucidated  by  the  inquiries  of  many 
able  writers,  from  Dr.  Dobson  downwards.  The  number  of 
hospital  operations  downwards  has  been  assumed  by  all  of  them 
as  the  basis  of  calculation  ;  therefore  the  result  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  only  a  distant  approximation  to  the  (ruth  ;  for  the 
number  of  cases  of  lithotomy  will  not  always  preserve  the  same 
proportion  to  the  real  number  of  calculus  cases,  but  will  vary 
according  to  the  dexterity,  enterprize,  and  reputation  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  place.  Thus,  in  Norwich,  where  distinguished 
operators  have  existed  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century — witness  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the 
ecclesiastic  Havers — not  a  case  of  calculus  can  occur  in  the  city 
or  neighbourhood  without  being  speedily  detected,  and  probably 
operated  upon  ;  while,  in  many  other  districts,  cases  of  stone 
are  allowed  to  proceed  for  years  unrelieved,  and  perhaps  wholly 
unsuspected.  The  celebrity  of  an  hospital  surgeon,  or  his  own 
exertions  to  obtain  reputation,  will  often  bring  to  him  cases  from 
very  distant  quarters,  some  of  which  may  be  assumed  in  calcu¬ 
lation  as  belonging  to  the  district  where  he  resides.  Frank  tells 
us  that,  previous  to  the  arrival-  of  the  celebrated  lithotomist 
Pagola  at  Vienna,  calculus  was  deemed  rather  uncommon  in 
that  metropolis,  and  only  one  or  two  operations  were  performed 
annually;  but  after  the  surgeons  had  acquired  experience  and 
dexterity  from  his  example,  the  operation  became  frequent,  and 
the  cures  numerous.  He  adds  that  the  calculus  was  believed  to 
be  very  rare  in  Lithuania,  until  the  establishment  of  the  surgical 
clinic  at  Wilna,  but  that  now  the  surgeons,  who  are  skilled  in 
the  art  of  sounding,  find  the  disease  but  too  common. 

Norwich  appears  to  be  more  productive  of  calculus  cases  than 
any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  one  hospital  case  of  li¬ 
thotomy  for  every  21,000  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  and  county  of  Hereford  appear  to  be  wholly  free  from  cal¬ 
culus  disease  ;  from  1775  till  the  date  of  Mr.  Smith’s  statistical 
inquiry  (1818)  no  patient  suffering  under  calculus  had  applied 
at  the  Infirmary ;  and  Mr.  Smith  could  not  learn  that  lithotomy 
had  ever  been  performed  within  the  bounds  of  the  county,  which 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  is  noted  for  its  cider,  a  beverage  supposed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  calculus.  Thus  we  have 
the  two  extremes  of  the  great  prevalence,  and  the  apparent  non¬ 
existence  of  calculus  disease,  in  different  districts  of  England. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  is 
a  main  cause  of  their  liability  to  calculus— a  favourite  article 
of  food  being  hard  boiled,  ill-fomented,  greasy  dumplings.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  likely  to  cause  indigestion,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
lithic  acid  deposits.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  many 
cases  of  calculus  occur  in  that  district  at  so  early  an  age  that 
diet  can  have  no  influence  in  their  production  :  but  the  diet  of 
the  nurse  is  known  uniformly  to  affect  the  infant  at  the  breast. 

We  may  possibly  recur  to  this  very  interesting  subject  in  one 
of  our  future  numbers. 


IS  ANY  OTHER  MEDICINE  BUT  MERCURY 
CAPABLE  OF  CURING  SYPHILIS? 

Remedy  after  remedy  has  been  sent  forth  to  the  world,  as 
having  the  power  to  effect  this ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that 
I  know  respecting  the  matter.  Mr.  Rose,  late  of  the  Guards, 
now  an  eminent  surgeon  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  about  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  very  laudably  tried  numerous  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  cure  the  venereal 


disease  ;  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  number  of  persons 
would  be  affected  by  secondary  symptoms  if  the  mercury  was  not 
employed.  Mr.  Rose  found  that  the  primary  symptoms  of 
syphilis  could  be  readily  cured  without  the  aid  of  mercury  ;  and 
that  out  of  every  three  patients  so  treated,  one  was  afflicted  with 
syphilitic  secondary  symptoms.  I  saw  Mr.  Rose  upon  the  subject ; 
be  is  a  very  sensible  candid  man,  and  upon  whose  experiments 
the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed ;  another  surgeon  says,  that  two 
out  of  every  nine  have  secondary  symptoms,  making  one  out  of 
every  four  and  a  half.  I  rely,  however,  upon  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Rose.  If  secondary  symptoms  did  present  themselves, 
they  were  treated  without  mercury,  and  would  disappear,  would 
come  again,  and  again  disappear.  Still,  not  being  satisfied  with 
this,  I  said  to  Mr.  Rose,  “  Now,  sir,  if  a  gentleman  were  to  come 
under  your  care,  what  would  you  do — would  you  give  him  mer¬ 
cury  or  not?”  Mr.  Rose  is  not  like  some  men,  so  wedded  to  his 
system  as  to  have  his  mind  fettered  by  prejudice,  and  he  with 
much  sense  replied,  that  he  should  certainly  give  the  patient 
mercury,  and  I  advise  all  medical  men  to  do  the  same.  I  will 
not  say  that  those  persons  are  dishonest  who  recommend  con¬ 
trary  practices  ;  but,  if  they  had  seen  what  I  have,  I  am  sure 
they  would  still  place  their  reliance  in  the  use  of  mercury.  Some 
men  are  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  particular  remedies,  that  the 
strongest  possible  facts  which  can  be  brought  forward  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  their  opinions,  are  not  capable  of  producing  the  slightest 
alteration,  or  even  a  transient  impression  of  their  error.  Now 
for  a  case  in  point :  A  gentleman  went  to  a  surgeon  in  the  month 
of  January,  shewed  him  a  sore  upon  his  penis,  and  asked  him 
what  it  was  ?  “  Why,  chancre,”  said  the  surgeon  ;  “  you  must 
take  sarsaparilla.”  He  went  to  him  again  in  February,  telling 
him  that  it  appeared  again,  and  on  asking  the  surgeon  what  he 
was  to  do,  the  surgeon  replied,  “  You  must  take  sarsaparilla.” 
He  repeated  his  visit  in  March,  stating  that  although  his  sore 
had  vanished  for  a  time,  yet  it  had  again  appeared  in  the  same 
situation.  “  Well,”  said  the  surgeon,  “  you  must  take  sarsapa¬ 
rilla.”  In  June  the  patient  repeated  his  visit,  having,  at  the 
lime,  a  venereal  sore  throat,  together  with  a  copper-coloured 
eruption  on  the  skin,  and  he  said  to  the  doctor,  “  What  am  I  to 
do  now  1”  “  Take  sarsaparilla  the  use  of  which  caused  the 

disappearance  of  the  secondary  symptoms;  but,  in  the  following 
August,  violent  inflammation  made  its  appearance  in  both  eyes, 
so  that  the  gentleman  was  obliged  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  room,  to 
be  bled,  purged,  and  kept  on  the  lowest  possible  diet ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  virulence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  endangered  the  loss  of  his  sight  ;  at  length  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  having  been  subdued,  in  the  ensuing  September, 
a  venereal  eruption  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  skin ;  there 
were  also  pains  in  the  bones,  and  a  sore  throat.  The  gentleman 
again  visited  his  doctor,  and  inquired  once  more  what  he  must 
do  to  rid  himself  of  his  horrible  complaints.  “Why,”  says  the 
doctor  very  gravely,  “you  must  takesarsaparilla  !”  and,  replied 
the  gentleman,  “I’ll  do  no  such  thing — but  I  will  take  advice,” 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  consulted  me.  At  the  time  I  saw  him, 
he  had  severe  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  venereal  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  and  an  ulcerated  sore  throat.  He  asked  me  what 
was  his  disease,  and  1  at  once  told  him,  confirmed  syphilis  ;  he 
then  detailed  to  me  the  history  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you. 
“  Well,  sir,”  said  I,  “  adhere  to  the  old  Dutch  motto,  ‘  do  right 
and  never  look  back,’  and  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about 
the  past,  as  what  has  happened  cannot  be  prevented.”  1  pre¬ 
scribed  for  him  ten  grains  of  blue  pill  night  and  morning,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  to  each  pill.  About  ten  or  eleven 
weeks  afterwards,  he  called  upon  me,  and  his  appearance  had 
undergone  so  great  a  change,  that  I  had  entirely  forgotten  him ;  he 
soon,  however,  informed  me  who  he  was,  and  staled  that  lie  was 
completely  restored  to  health.  I  mention  this  case  to  you,  to 
show  both  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  treating  the  secondary 
symptoms  of  syphilis  with  any  other  remedy  than  mercury  ;  and 
also  to  point  out  to  you  the  dangerous  consequences  of  being 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  remedy  ;  which  prejudice  the  repeated 
failure  of  the  remedy  could  not  surmount.  Now,  if  you  should 
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unfortunately  neglect  to  give  mercury  for  the  removal  of  primary 
syphilitic  symptoms,  let  me  exhort  you  never  to  be  guilty  of  a 
similar  neglect  as  regards  the  secondary;  but,  the  moment  they 
are  presented  to  your  notice,  that  instant  commence  exhibiting 
mercury,  if  the  state  of  the  patient  will  permit.  All  secondary 
symptoms,  I  am  positive,  may  be  prevented  by  a  few  grains  of 
blue  pill,  judiciously  given.  In  saying  this,  do  not  let  me  refuse 
the  tribute  which  is  due  to  the  ability  and  candour  of  Mr.  Rose, 
whose  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  very  judicious  manner, 
and  their  results  faithfully  and  honestly  communicated  to  the 
profession.  If,  then,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  under  the  most  judicious  management,  secondary  symptoms 
will  appear,  unless  mercury  be  employed,  is  it  right  to  withold 
that  remedy  from  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  venereal  disease? 
Recollect  who  Mr.  Rose’s  patients  were ;  they  were  sol¬ 
diers,  at  the  command  of  their  officers  ;  and  whatever  reason¬ 
able  thing  they  were  ordered  to  do,  they  were  obliged  to  comply 
with.  You  cannot  expect  your  patients  to  be  so  circumstanced, 
nor  will  you  find  them  subordinate.  Considering  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  strenuously  and  conscientiously  advise  you  to  adopt 
that  plan  which  I  have  so  often  felt  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to 
you.  I  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make,  which  is,  that 
syphilis  should  be  cured  by  a  slight,  and  not  by  a  violent,  mer¬ 
curial  action  ;  continue  to  give  it  for  the  periods  I  have  already 
mentioned  ;  but  do  not  produce  what  is  commonly  termed  sali¬ 
vation  ;  it  would  rather  prove  injurious  than  beneficial. — Ex¬ 
tracted  from  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER  ON  THE  SYMPTOMS 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  SCROFULA. 


Ip  asked  what  scrofula  is,  I  should  say  that,  in  its  character 
and  origin,  it  is  debility ;  that  the  disease  as  it  proceeds  becomes 
inflammatory  ;  but  that  it  is  connected  with  original  weakness, 
and  derives  a  peculiar  character  on  account  of  its  arising  from 
this  source.  You  will  find  that  scrofulous  diseases  are  inflam¬ 
matory,  that  they  undergo  all  the  different  processes  of  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  the  adhesive  and  suppurative  processes,  ulceration  and 
gangrene ;  but  gangrene  less  frequently  than  any  of  the  others. 
These  four  processes  are  thus  the  effect  of  scrofulous  diseases, 
but  you  find  them  all  imperfectly  formed.  The  adhesive  matter 
secreted  in  scrofulous  affections,  instead  of  being  firm,  consists 
of  a  curd-like  matter,  easily  broken,  and  very  soft;  and  this  is 
owing  to  the  blood  vessels  not  entering  it-  The  suppuration  is 
not  of  the  common-kind  ;  it  contains  curd-like  matter,  and  is 
not  truly  purulent ;  ulceration  is  slow  in  its  progress  ;  granu¬ 
lations  are  unequal  and  slow  in  forming.  These  processes  are 
the  effect  of  inflammation,  but  are  also  connected  with  debility ; 
each  is  imperfectly  formed.  But  how  do  scrofulous  and  common 
chronic  inflammation  differ  ?  In  common  chronic  inflammation 
there  is  debility,  but  it  is  the  result  of  intemperance,  or  change 
of  constitution  ;  but,  in  scrofula,  the  weakness  exists  from  birth  ; 
it  is  congenital  or  original  debility. 

The  age  at  which  scrofula  manifests  itself  is  during  growth; 
it  is  extremely  rare  for  it  to  occur  after.  But  common  chronic 
inflammation,  arising  from  a  change  of  constitution,  produced  by 
intemperance,  or  any  other  cause,  occurs  after  growth  has  stop¬ 
ped,  and  is  much  more  easy  of  cure  than  scrofulous  inflammation. 
Scrofulous  disease  depends  6n  a  state  of  constitution  different  to 
that  which  gives  rise  to  common  chronic  inflammation.  The  one 
is  original,  the  other  is  produced  in  after  life.  The  character  of 
a  scrofulous  child  is  as  follows  : — You  will  find  the  skin  thin  if 
you  pinch  it,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  skin  of  children 
who  are  not  scrofulous  ;  in  them  the  skin  is  solid  and  dense,  and 
the  fibres  strong;  but  in  scrofulous  children  the  skin  is  thin, 
and  the  vessels  may  be  seen  meandering  under  it ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  persons  with  this  disease  frequently  have  a 
rosy  colour,  arising  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  which  allows 
the  vessels  to  be  seen  under  it.  The  hair  is  also  light-coloured. 


If  you  observe  in  a  family  of  five  or  six  children,  one  among  them 
who  has  a  delicate  thin  skin,  light  hair,  and  complexion,  you 
will  find  that  if  they  are  all  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  they 
will  escape  from  any  scrofulous  affection,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  stamped  by  nature,  and  that  this,  during  its  growth,  will 
be  affected  by  the  disease.  The  hair  is  also  extremely  fine,  the 
eye-lashes  long,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  fingers  are  what  is 
called  clubbed,  similar  to  the  fingers  in  phthisical  persons  ;  the 
fingers  are  extremely  long  and  thin,  but  at  the  extremities  are 
broad  and  flat.  The  upper  lip  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
this  is  a  mark  of  debility.  Those  who  are  the  subjects  of  scrofu¬ 
lous  diseases  often  have  follicles  on  different  parts  of  the  body 
incrusted  with  inspissated  matter.  In  scrofulous  persons  the 
absorbent  glands  and  joints  are  most  frequently  attacked,  from 
the  exercise  producing  inflammation  in  the  synovial  membrane. 
You  know  that  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  neck  and  mesentery 
are  more  liable  to  scrofula  than  any  others.  Various  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  also  liable  to  it,  the  lungs,  the  brain  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  eyes  now  and  then,  the  heart,  I  believe,  never  ;  I 
have  never  seen  an  instance  where  it.  was.  The  secreting 
glands  are  rarely  affected  by  scrofula,  at  least  the  liver  and  kid¬ 
neys,  for  the  testicle  and  breast  are  exceptions.  The  testicle  is 
now  and  then  liable  to  scrofulous  affection,  and  we  occasionally 
see  a  scrofulous  tumour  in  the  breast.  The  secreting  glands, 
however,  are  very  rarely  subject  to  this  complaint.  Scrofula 
differs  in  different  constitutions;  it  may  be  of  an  indolent  or 
irritable  kind,  but  more  frequently  of  (lie  first  than  the  second. 
Of  this  circumstance  you  may  not  yet  be  aware,  but  in  the  course 
of  practice,  you  will  find  that  an  absorbent  gland  will  enlarge, 
and  continue  so  for  weeks,  Und  often  for  months,  before  it  sup¬ 
purates  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  enlarged  gland  will  be 
in  a  most  irritable  state,  and  rapidly  proceed  to  a  state  of  suppu¬ 
ration.  This  last  is  by  far  the  worst  disease  of  the  two ;  for  joint 
after  joint,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  become  inflamed,  whilst, 
in  indolent  habits,  the  complaint  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  parts,  and  the  rest  are  excluded.  This,  however, 
is  a  variety. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


ABERNETHY’S  MODE  OF  CURING  THE  ITCH. 

“  I  have  always  found  this  disease  curable  by  sulphur  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows  : 
equal  parts  of  flower  of  sulphur  and  of  melted  lard  are  to  be 
mixed  together,  the  ointment  may  be  coloured  with  a  little  cin¬ 
nabar,  and  scented  with  some  oil  of  bergamot.  The  patient 
standing  before  the  fire  is  to  anoint  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin* 
and  especially  those  parts  where  the  eruption  is  the  thickest, 
and  the  itching  most  violent.  He  is  then,  without  wiping  off  any 
of  the  ointment,  to  dress  himself  in  a  complete  suit  of  under  gar¬ 
ments,  stockings,  drawers,  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  and  gloves, 
and  over  these  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  put  a  shirt  or  sleeping 
gown,  and  go  to  bed,  where  he  is  to  remain  during  twenty-four 
hours.  After  this  interval  he  should  get  into  a  tepid  bath,  and 
being  provided  with  mild  soap,  wash  the  skin  quite  clean.  He 
should  then  dress  in  clean  garments,  and  be  very  cautious  not  to 
subject  himself  to  re-infection  by  using  those  he  has  formerly 
worn.  This  treatment  will  not  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
eruption  nor  the  other  marks  of  the  disease,  many  of  which  are 
the  effects  of  scratching;  neither  may  it  have  removed  entirely 
all  sense  of  itchiness  in  the  skin,  which  in  many  cases  is  the 
result  of  the  patient’s  belief  that  there  are  causes  adequate  to 
produce  it,  and  proceeds  therefore  from  the  state  of  the  mind  ; 
but  all  the  infectious  properties  of  the  discharge  will  be  destroyed 
by  it,  and  the  disease  will  cease.” 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LEGS. 

These  arise  from  placing  delicate  ricketty  children  too  soon 
upon  their  feet,  before  their  own  feelings  and  instinct  dictate  their 
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ability  to  assume  this  position.  The  consequence  is  deformity 
of  the  knees  and  ancles,  which  occurs  from  the  first  to  the  third 
year,  and  generally  disappears  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument. 
This  information  will  afford  great  consolation  to  parents.  Mo¬ 
thers  are  usually  importunate  in  their  request  to  apply  some 
instrument  or  remedy  in  these  cases.  The  restoration  of  general 
health  by  proper  attention  to  diet  and  exercise  are  the  only  re¬ 
medies.  We  find  that  errors  in  diet  and  clothing,  weaning  and 
dentition,  debilitating  diseases,  and  placing  children  too  soon  in 
the  erect  position,  are  the  exciting  causes  of  deformities.  Fat 
children  are  also  subject  to  deformity  from  their  weight.  The 
best  rule  with  regard  to  teaching  children  to  walk,  is  to  place 
them  on  the  floor  and  allow  them  to  assume  what  position  they 
please.  Delicate  children  placed  in  the  horizontal  position 
on  the  floor  will  turn  themselves  about  in  different  directions, 
and  soon  assume  an  erect  position.  Deformities  of  the  legs  of 
children  are  easily  remedied  by  bandaging,  and  the  sooner  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  remedy  the  better.  The  bones,  ligaments, 
and  cartilages  are  soft,  and  can  be  easily  moulded  to  almost  any 
shape.  The  bandage  should  be  assisted  by  pieces  of  strong 
paste  board  and  loosened  every  third  day.  Club  feet  may  be 
cured  by  this  plan  within  the  first  or  second  month,  but  the 
period  will  depend  upon  the  development  of  the  infant.  Should 
the  case  be  neglected  until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  we  must  em¬ 
ploy  some  powerful  mechanical  contrivance,  such  as  the  shoe 
with  an  iron  plate  proposed  by  Dr.  Colies.  of  Dublin.  Such 
cases  sometimes  happen,  as  the  generality  of  mothers  consider  the 
deformity  incurable,  and  therefore  make  no  application  to  medical 
men  for  relief. 


TREATMENT  OF  HEART-BURN. 

SINGULAR  EFFECT  OF  CHALK. 

This  complaint  is  known  by  impaired  appetite,  with  a  gnaw¬ 
ing  or  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  with  a 
tendency  to  faint.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  must  keep 
two  objects  in  view  .  1st,  To  palliate  the  present  distress  ;  and, 
2nd,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  The  first  may 
be  obtained  by  small  doses  of  opium,  and  sometimes  by  other 
anti-spasmodics,  as  the  ethers  and  volatile  alkali ;  and  where 
acidity  is  unquestionable,  by  calcareous  earths.  Lime  water,  or 
acidulous  alkaline  waters,  or  the  different  alkalies  of  the  alka¬ 
lescent  earths,  magnesia  and  lime,  have  been  almost  the  only 
ones  that  have  hitherto  been  employed.  Chalk,  when  used  in 
large  quantities  and  long  persevered,  has  an  indisputable  evil 
which  does  not  equally  belong  to  magnesia  ;  and  that  is,  its 
aptitude  to  form  balls  or  calculi  in  some  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  thus  produce  a  very  troublesome  obstruction,  and 
occasionally  colic.  We  have  heard  of  various  instances  of  this  ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  attended  with  alarming  symptoms  before  the 
balls  were  digested— many  have  been  evacuated  in  masses  of  an 
ounce  weight.  The  following  formula  we  have  used  with  great 
success:— ten  grains  of  Colombo  root  powdered,  united  with 
twelve  grains  of  magnesia,  three  times  daily  in  a  little  water. 
For  restoring  the  stomach  to  its  tone  after  the  heart-burn  is  re¬ 
moved,  no  better  tonic  mixture  can  be  used  than  the  Restorative 
Cordial  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UF ON  THE 

BODY. 


The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
body,  in  a  state  of  health,  is  well  known  :  prief  producing  an 
immediate  secretion  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  as  is  evinced  by 
a  flow  of  tears  ;  and  fear  occasioning  an  abundant  secretion  of 
urine,  compelling  the  person  to  discharge  it  frequently  ;  on  some 
occasions,  the  same  feeling  produces  secretion  of  bile  followed 
by  jaundice.  In  disease,  the  influence  of  mental  impression 
requires  great  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attend¬ 


ant.  A  tranquil  or  a  cheerful  state  of  mind,  under  accident  or 
disease,  greatly  contributes  to  the  patient’s  recovery ;  and  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  witness  a  patient  in  the  first  few  hours 
after  he  has  received  a  severe  injury,  augur,  from  his  manner, 
the  probability  of  recovery.  If  he  submit  himself  to  his  fate 
without  repining ;  if  he  yield  himself  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  readily  consents  to  all  that  is  proposed  for  his  re¬ 
lief,  he  generally  does  well ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  bitterly 
laments  his  fate,  or  his  mind  is  even  too  actively  engaged  in 
suggesting  the  means  of  relief,  impatient  in  their  not  being  im¬ 
mediately  obtained,  being  officious  in  trying  to  assist,  anticipating 
every  desire,  such  a  person  has  a  degree  of  constitutional  irri¬ 
tability  highly  unfavourable  to  his  recovery.  It  is  the  surgeon’s 
duty  to  tranquillize  the  temper,  to  beget  cheerfulness,  and  to 
impart  confidence  of  recovery.  Some  medical  practitioners  are 
so  cold  and  cheerless  as  to  damp  every  hope  ;  whilst  others 
inspire  confidence  of  recovery,  and  a  disregard  of  situation, 
which  supports  the  regular  performance  of  all  the  actions 
necessary  for  restoration.  It  is  their  duty,  therefore,  to  support 
hope,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  inspire  cheerfulness,  even 
when  doubtful  of  the  issue. 

Grief  has  great  influence  in  producing  disease,  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  recovery;  it  lowers  the  actions  of  the  body,  arrests  the 
secretions,  particularly  that  of  the  liver,  and  at  length  produces 
a  slow  feverish  state.  The  two  worst  forms  of  disease  to  which 
the  human  body  is  liable  (cancer  and  fungus)  are  frequently 
produced  by  grief  and  anxiety :  how  often  have  I  known  a 
mother  watch  her  child  in  anxious  suspense  under  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  disease ;  and  although  at  length  gratified  with  its  reco¬ 
very,  have  soon  after  perceived  a  tumour  in  her  breast  which 
becomes  the  cause  of  her  own  destruction :  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mother  bereft  of  all  she  dearly  loved,  under  the  grief  arising 
from  her  loss,  has  an  incurable  disease  produced,  which  soon 
terminates  her  life  of  sorrow.  In  the  treatment  of  accidents, 
grief  often  so  depresses  the  system  as  to  destroy  all  the  efforts  of 
restoration. 

Anger  has  the  effect,  frequently,  of  disturbing  the  healthy 
actions  of  the  body,  and  of  retarding  the  progress  to  recovery. 

I  once  attended  a  man  who  had  an  ulcer,  which  I  had  several 
times  brought  to  a  healthy  state  ;  but,  when  I  had  given  an 
opinion  that  it  would  soon  be  cured,  I  found  on  the  following 
day  when  I  saw  the  patient  that  the  sore  was  irritable  and  in¬ 
flamed,  and  that  I  had  my  labour  to  begin  again.  This  occurred 
several  limes  ;  at  length  1  was  informed  that  my  patient  was  ex¬ 
posed,  in  his  family,  to  sources  of  great  mental  irritation  ;  I 
therefore  directed  him  to  take  an  apartment  distant  from  the 
causes  of  angry  excitement ;  and  he  then,  under  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  recovered  without  any  further  relapse.  But  fear  has  the 
greatest  influence  in  destroying  the  best  efforts  to  cure  injuries 
or  diseases.  Often  have  I  known  patients  declare  after  an  acci¬ 
dent,  that  they  were  sure  they  should  not  recover ;  and  they 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  restorative  power.  Not  long  since, 
a  person  came  to  me  from  the  country  and  described  his  symptoms, 
which  induced  me  to  believe  that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  bladder: 

I  sounded  him  and  found  a  stone.  Wheu  I  informed  him  he 
had  the  stone,  he  said,  “  I  hope  no',  for  I  can  never  submit 
to  an  operation.’’  I  prescribed  some  medicine  for  him,  and  he 
returned  into  the  country,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days  after. 
During  the  period  of  my  residence  with  Mr.  CUne,  a  lady  con¬ 
sulted  him  for  a  tumour  in  her  breast,  which  he  recommended  to 
be  removed.  She  said  she  was  sure  that  the  operation  would 
kill  her  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  removal  of  such  a  tumour 
was  generally  attended  with  little  danger.  Although  unwilling 
to  submit,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  operation 
would  be  fatal  in  its  issue,  her  friends  prevailed  upon  her  to 
consent;  and,  when  1  mention  Mr.  Cline  as  the  operator,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was  done  with  all  that  skill  and  cau¬ 
tion  could  effect.  She  died  on  the  same  day,  only  an  hour  after 
the  operation  ;  and  it  was  found  that  she  had  arranged  her 
family  and  domestic  concerns  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  confu¬ 
sion  should  arise  from  what  she  thought  her  inevitable  doom. 
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A  child,  for  some  trifling  offence,  was  put  by  its  school-mistress 
into  a  dark  cellar  :  the  child  was  dreadfully  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  being  put  there,  and  cried  violently  during  the  hour  that 
it  was  confined.  When  she  returned  to  her  parents  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  that  she  might  not  be  put 
into  the  cellar  ;  the  parents  thought  this  extremely  odd,  and 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  guilty  of  so 
great  an  act  of  cruelty  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  pacify  her,  and 
when  put  to  bed  she  passed  a  restless  night.  On  the  following 
day  she  had  fever,  during  which  she  frequently  exclaimed,  “  Do 
not  put  me  in  the  cellar  1”  The  fourth  day  after  the  fright, 
she  was  brought  to  me  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  with  delirium, 
frequently  muttering,  “  Pray  do  not  put  me  into  the  cellar  I”  and 
when  I  inquired  the  reason,  1  found  that  the  parents  had  learnt 
the  punishment  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  I  ordered 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  relieve  the  fever,  but  the  child  died 
in  a  week  after  this  unfeeling  conduct. 

The  following  is  also  a  curious  example,  given  in  the  words 
of  the  child,  aged  ten  years.  “I  wanted  to  write  my  exercise, 
and  to  scrape  my  slate  pencil,  and  went  into  the  school  in  the 
dark  to  fetch  my  knife ;  when  one  of  my  school  fellows  burst 
from  behind  the  door  to  frighten  me.  I  was  exceedingly  terrified 
and  it  made  my  head  ache.  On  the  following  day  I  became 
deaf;  and  on  the  next  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  the  loudest  talking.” 
In  this  state  she  continued  in  June  1824,  three  months  after 
having  been  frightened  ;  at  which  time  I  saw  her.  She  had  been 
previously  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Birmingham. 
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BED-ROOMS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 

HEALTH. 

As  the  bed-chamber  is  the  place  in  which  we  pass  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives,  we  should  pay  greater  attention 
to  it  than  is  usually  the  case.  In  discussing  this  subject, 
we  propose  to  consider  the  following  particulars : — the 
situation  of  the  bed-room — its  size— the  mode  of  venti¬ 
lating  it — the  temperature— the  fire-place,  &c.  A  bed¬ 
chamber  ought  not  to  he  situated  on  the  ground-floor ; 
and  an  elevated  apartment  is  particularly  recommended 
by  Tissot  to  literary  and  sedentary  people;  but  others 
have  said  that  the  room  should  be  exposed  to  the  early 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  sleeping  apartments  should  be  large 
and  lofty  ;  sleeping  in  small  rooms  is  very  injurious  to 
the  health,  particularly  when  there  is  no  fire-place  to 
allow  the  bad  air  to  escape.  A  bed-room  ought  to  be 
well  ventilated  in  the  day-time.  The  windows  should  be 
kept  open  as  much  as  the  season  will  admit  of  during  the 
day’’,  and  sleep  will  probably  be  more  beneficial  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  rule  is  practised.  Impure  air  is  peculiarly 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system  ;  it  relaxes  and  enfeebles 
the  general  habit,  and  increases  the  irritability  of  the 
system  ;  whereas,  there  is  no  means  so  calculated  to  re¬ 
move  every  complaint  of  that  nature,  as  to  pay  the  greatest 
possible  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
both  during  the  night  and  day. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  introducing  fresh  air  into  a 
house,  or  purifying  any  particular  apartment  is,  by  means 
of  ventilators,  which  were  invented  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
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Hales.  This  excellent  contrivance  consists  of  nothing 
but  small  movable  wheels,  made  of  brass  or  sheet  iron, 
which  are  applied  to  some  part  of  the  window  panes,  and 
set  in  motion  by  the  external  air.  But,  instead  of  using 
ventilators,  Dr.  Adair  recommends  that  the  casements  of 
all  public  rooms,  and  indeed  private  houses,  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  so  that  the  upper  division  shall  slide  down,  and 
that  a  certain  portion  of  them,  according  as  the  room  is 
more  or  less  crowded,  be  occasionally  kept  open.  By 
thus  promoting  a  free  and  constant  circulation  of  air  in 
every  apartment,  whether  occupied  or  not,  the  internal 
and  external  air  comes  nearly  to  the  same  temperature ; 
the  foul  air,  which  is  generated  in  close  unoccupied  cham¬ 
bers,  and  which  adheres  to  the  walls  and  furniture,  will  be 
carried  off  before  it  is  accumulated  ;  and  the  usual  practice 
of  airing  rooms,  by  warming  them  with  fires,  and  opening 
the  windows,  will  be  less,  if  at  all,  necessary. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  though  pure  air  is 
so  necessary  to  health,  yet  that  great  and  sudden  ventila¬ 
tion  is  dangerous.  Keeping  open,  therefore,  the  windows 
of  any  bed-room  during  the  night  ought  never  to  be 
attempted  but  with  great  caution.  In  regard  to  warmth, 
the  temperature  of  a  sitting-room  should  not  exceed  60° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ;  but  that  of  the  bed-room 
ought  to  be  about  50°  and  54°.  Unless  there  is  any  ap¬ 
prehension  of  damp,  a  bed-room  should  rarely  have  a  fire 
in  it,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate  the  air.  It  is  a  good 
rule  for  those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  business,  to 
spend  the  day  in  close  towns,  to  sleep,  if  possible,  in  the 
country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night  time  will,  in 
some  measure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  through  the 
day.  This  practice  would  have  a  greater  effect  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  those  who  reside  in  cities  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  damp  bed-rooms  ought  to  be  particularly  avoided, 
and  that  the  poisonous  air,  which  they  often  contain,  may 
he  in  the  highest  degree  noxious.  Nothing  can  possibly 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  health  than  sleeping  in  a  bed 
with  die  curtains  drawn  closely  round  the  bed,  a  practice 
so  commonly  adopted  in  this  country.  By  paying  a  strict 
attention  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  much  illness  would 
be  prevented.  With  respect  to  feather-beds,  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  exists  ;  we  believe  the  too  common 
practice  of  sleeping  in  feather-beds  has  a  great  tendency 
to  relax  the  nervous  system,  thus  creating  a  susceptibility 
to  disease.  Persons  anxious  to  keep  the  system  in  a 
healthy  state  should  sleep  on  a  mattress.  The  celebrated 
Mr.  Abernethy  used  to  state,  in  his  lectures,  that  he  never 
slept  on  a  feather-bed,  and  he  attributed  his  good  health 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  a  hard  mat¬ 
tress.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Health ,  also 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  luxurious  feather-bed 
enervates  the  system.  We  recollect  an  observation  made 
to  us  by  an  officer  who  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  viz.,  that  he  never  enjoyed  such  sound  refreshing 
s’eep,  and  such  excellent  health  of  body  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  as  when  he  slept  for  five  or  six  nights  sueces-. 
si vely  on  a  hard  floor.  We  might  as  well  accustom  our¬ 
selves  to  what  are  considered  as  hardships,  for  we  cannot 
tell  in  what  situation  of  life  we  may  be  placed. 
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THE  DEXTROUS  VENTRILOQUIST. 


The  gallant  Francis  the  First  of  France  had  an  equally  gallant 
and  very  shrewd  valet  de  chambre,  of  the  name  of  Lewis  Bra¬ 
bant,  who  was  also  a  most  skilful  ventriloquist.  Lewis  Brabant 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  a  young,  very 
beautiful,  and  very  wealthy  heiress,  whose  father  forbad  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  in  consequence  of  the  disparity  of  his  condition.  The 
father,  however,  died  soon  after,  and  the  courageous  lover,  un¬ 
subdued  by  a  first  repulse,  was  determined  to  try  his  fortune  a 
second  time,  under  favour  of  the  new  state  of  circumstances,  and 
to  see  w'hether  it  would  not  be  possible,  upon  a  severe  push,  to 
call  to  his  aid  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  in  which  he  was  so  con¬ 
siderable  an  adept. 

He  accordingly  waited  upon  the  mother  as  soon  as  decency 
would  allow,  and  once  more  submitted  his  proposals  ;  but,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  views  of  her  deceased  husband,  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady  made  no  scruple  of  once  more  giving  Lewis  Brabant  a  direct 
refusal.  While,  however,  she  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  low, 
hollow,  sepulchral  voice  was  heard  by  herself,  and  by  every 
friend  who  was  with  her,  and  which  was  instantly  recognised  as 
the  voice  of  the  deceased,  commanding  her  to  give  her  daughter’s 
hand  immediately  to  Lewis  Brabant,  whom  the  piteous  spirit 
affirmed  he  now  knew  to  be  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man,  and 
considerably  wealthier  than  he  had  taken  him  to  be  when  alive : 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  at  that  moment  suffering  a 
part  of  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  having  ill-treated,  by  his  refusal, 
so  exemplary  a  man;  and  that  he  would  not  be  released  from  them 
till  his  widow  had  consented. 

All  was  mute  astonishment ;  but  Lew  is  Brabant  appeared  more 
astonished  than  the  rest.  He  modestly  observed,  that  whatever 
his  merits  or  his  virtues  might  be,  he  had  no  idea  that  they  were 
worthy  of  being  commemorated  by  a  voice  from  the  grave  ;  but 
that  nothing  could  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  be  made  the 
happy  instrument  of  extricating  the  old  gentleman  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  which  it  seemed  he  was  suffering  on  his  account. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  voice,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  path  to  be  pursued  :  the  mother,  the  daughter, 
the  whole  family,  immediately  assented  with  one  accord,  and 
Lewis  Brabant  had  the  honour  to  receive  their  commands  to 
prepare  for  the  nuptials  with  all  speed. 

To  prepare  for  the  nuptials,  however,  required  the  assistance 
of  a  little  ready  money  ;  but  Lewis  Brabant  was  destitute  of  such 
an  article.  It  was  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  procure  it ;  and  he 
now  resolved  to  try  whether  the  same  talent  which  had  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  a  wife,  might  not  also  obtain  for  him  the 
material  he  stood  in  need  of. 

He  recollected  that  there  lived  at  Lyons  an  old  miserly  banker, 
of  the  name  of  Cornu,  who  had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by 
usury  and  extortion,  and  whose  conscience  appeared  often  to  be 
ill  at  ease  in  consequence  of  the  means  he  had  made  use  of ;  and 
it  immediately  struck  him  that  M.  Cornu  was  the  very  character 
that  might  answer  his  purpose. 

To  Lyons,  therefore,  he  w  ent  instantly  post-haste,  commenced 
an  immediate  acquaintance  with  M.  Cornu,  and  on  every  inter¬ 
view  took  especial  care,  on  entering  into  conversation  with  him, 
to  contrast  the  pure  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  man  whose  con¬ 
science  could  look  back,  likeM.  Cornu’s,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  on  a  life  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  with  the 
horrors  of  the  wretch  who  had  amassed  heaps  of  wealth  by  usury 
and  injustice,  and  whose  tormented  mind  only  gave  him  now  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  was  to  expect  hereafter.  The  miser  was 
perpetually  desirous  of  changing  the  conversation  ;  but  the  more 
be  tried,  the  more  his  companion  pressed  upon  him  with  it;  till 
finding,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  appeared  more  agitated  than 
ever,  the  ventriloquist  conceived  such  an  occasion  to  be  the 
golden  moment  for  putting  his  scheme  into  execution and  at 
that  instant  a  low,  solemn,  sepulchral  mutter  was  heard,  as  in 
the  former  case,  which  was  at  last  found  to  be  the  voice  of  M. 
Cornu’s  father,  who  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  and  which 
declared  him  to  have  passed  all  this  time  in  the  tortures  of  purga¬ 


tory,  from  which  he  had  now  just  learned  that  nothing  could  free 
him  but  his  son’s  paying  ten  thousand  crowns  into  the  hands  of 
Lewis  Brabant,  then  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
Christian  slaves  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

All,  as  in  the  last  case,  was  unutterable  astonishment;  but 
Lewis  Brabant  was  the  most  astonished  of  the  two  :  he  modestly 
declared  that  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  possibility  of  the  dead  holding  conversation  with  the 
living  ;  and  admitted  that,  in  truth,  he  had  for  many  years  been 
benevolently  employed  in  redeeming  Christian  slaves  from  the 
Turks,  although  his  native  bashfulness  would  not  allow  him  to 
avow  it  publicly. 

The  mind  of  the  old  miser  was  distracted  with  a  thousand  con¬ 
tending  passions.  He  was  suspicious  without  having  any  satis¬ 
factory  reason  for  suspicion  ;  filial  duty  prompted  him  to  rescue 
his  father  from  his  abode  of  misery:  but  ten  thousand  crowns 
was  a  large  sum  of  money  even  for  such  a  purpose.  He  at  length 
resolved  to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  the  next  day,  and  to  change 
it  to  another  place.  He  required  time  to  examine  into  this 
mysterious  affair,  and  also  wished,  as  he  told  his  companion,  to 
give  his  father  an  opportunity  of  trying  w'hether  he  could  not 
bargain  for  a  smaller  sum. 

They  accordingly  separated ;  but  renewed  their  meeting  the 
next  day  with  the  punctuality  of  men  of  business.  The  place 
made  choice  of  by  M.  Cornu  for  this  rencontre  was  an  open 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  where  there  was  neither  a 
house,  nor  a  wall,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  bush,  that  could  conceal  a 
confederate,  even  if  such  a  person  should  be  in  employment.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  they  met  than  the  old  banker’s  ears  were 
again  assailed  with  the  same  hideous  and  sepulchral  cries,  up¬ 
braiding  him  for  having  suffered  his  father  to  remain  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  longer  in  all  the  torments  of  purgatory ;  de¬ 
nouncing  that,  unless  the  demand  of  the  ten  thousand  crowns 
was  instantly  complied  with,  the  sum  would  be  doubled  ;  and 
that  the  miser  himself  would  be  condemned  to  the  same  doleful 
region,  and  to  an  increased  degree  of  torture.  M.  Cornu  moved 
a  few  paces  forward,  but  he  was  assailed  with  still  louder 
shrieks  :  he  advanced  a  second  time,  and  now,  instead  of  hearing 
his  father’s  voice  alone,  he  was  assailed  with  the  dreadful  outcry 
of  a  hundred  ghosts  at  once,  those  of  his  grandfather,  his  great  j 
grandfather,  his  uncles  and  aunts,  and  the  whole  of  the  Cornu 
family  for  the  last  two  or  three  generations  ;  who,  it  seems,  were 
all  equally  suffering  in  purgatory —and  were  included  in  the 
general  contract  for  the  ten  thousand  crowns  ;  all  of  them  be¬ 
seeching  him,  in  the  name  of  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  to  have 
mercy  upon  them,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  himself.  It  required 
more  fortitude  than  M.  Cornu  possessed  to  resist  the  threats  and 
outcries  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  ghosts  at  a  time, 
lie  instantly  paid  the  ten  thousand  crowns  into  the  hands  of 
Lewis  Brabant,  and  felt  some  pleasure  that  by  postponing  the 
payment  for  a  day,  he  had  at  least  been  able  to  rescue  the  whole 
of  the  Cornu  family  for  the  same  sum  of  money  as  was  at  first 
demanded  for  his  father  alone.  The  dextrous  ventriloquist, 
having  received  the  money,  instantly  returned  to  Paris,  married 
his  intended  bride,  and  told  the  whole  story  to  his  sovereign 
and  the  court,  very  much  to  the  entertainment  of  all  of  them.— 
Extracted  from  the  “  Book  of  Nature ”  by  Dr.  Mason  Good. 


PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  a  clinical  lecture  lately  delivered,  noticed 
a  few  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  which  he  gave  the 
inhalation  of  iodine  a  fair  trial.  In  no  case  did  it  afford  even 
the  smallest  relief,  and  in  some  it  had  evidently  an  injurious 
effect,  by  stimulating  the  membraneous  lining  of  the  air  vessels, 
and  this  effect,  it  appears,  it  would  always  have  produced  had  it 
not  been  inhaled  with  a  vapour  impregnated  with  an  anodyne, 
as  the  hemlock,  opium,  prussic  acid,  or  henbane.  We  have 
lately  met  with  a  few  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  which 
the  inhalation  of  vapoured  iodine  evidently  aggravated  the  disease. 
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Of  the  efficacy  of  the  inhalation  of  chlorine  incases  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption,  Dr.  Elliofson  made  a  very  favourable  report. 
He  particularly  noticed  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  could  not  bear 
the  inhalation  of  iodine,  even  in  the  quantity  of  a  single  drop  of 
the  saturated  tincture  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water,  Even 
in  this  diluted  state  it  produced  great  irritation,  “  and  yet,”  ob¬ 
served  the  doctor,  “  she  can  inhale,  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  twenty  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  chlorine,  and  the 
effect  has  been  such  that  her  cough  is  nearly  gone,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  very  considerably  reduced.”  The  doctor  does  not, 
however,  entertain  an  idea  of  its  complete  success,  but  the  ame¬ 
lioration  has  been  such  as  he  never  before  witnessed  under  the 
use  of  narcotics,  or  any  other  means.  He  also  noticed  a  case 
of  consumption  in  the  hospital,  on  which  the  iodine  inhalation 
had  an  injurious  effect,  and  which  was  very  considerably  relieved 
by  the  chlorine  inhalation.  Such  were  the  soothing  effects  it 
produced  in  a  few  days,  that  the  patient  fancied  himself  well, 
and  declared  that  the  inhalation  had  given  him  a  new  inside. 
The  doctor  observed,  that  he  had  met  with  several  cases  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  both  in  his  private  and  hospital  practice, 
which  were  greatly  benefitted  by  the  inhalation  of  chlorine, 
u  but,”  said  he,  “  whether  it  really  possesses  curative  powers, 
I  cannot  at  present  give  an  opinion.”  When  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  membrane  lining  the  wind-pipe,  and  the  bronchial 
ramifications,  and  arrived  to  what  may  be  termed  its  third  stage, 
that  is,  when  the  inflammation  is  become  chronic,  and  the  secre¬ 
tion  excessive  and  morbid,  being  what  is  termed  puriform,  the 
chlorine  vapour,  with  attention  to  the  constitution,  will  probaby 
restore  the  patient  to  health  even  in  cases  which,  without  such 
topical  remedy,  would  have  terminated  fatally.  When  disease, 
with  this  slate  of  the  membrane,  exists  in  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  lungs,  particularly  numerous  scrofulous  suppurations,  it 
is  still  capable  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  and 
if  the  mischief  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  be  not  ex¬ 
tensive,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  recovery : 
and  if  the  disease  be  tubercular  consumption,  by  allaying  irrita¬ 
tion  or  inflammatory  action  in  the  membrane,  and  at  the  same 
time  accelerating  the  detachment  and  consequent  expectoration 
of  the  putrid  tubercles,  it  may,  with  attention  to  the  stomach,  in¬ 
testines,  and  the  sanguiferous  system,  effect  a  cure.  Speaking 
of  the  neglect  of  inhalation  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  Dr. 
Elliotson  observed. 

“I  think,  as  medical  men,  we  have  all  been  much  to  blame  for 
neglecting  the  inhalation  of  various  substances,  though  proposed 
and  practised  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  because  we  make  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  surface  of  the  body  when  it  is  variously  diseased, 
and  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  Nby  inhalation  we  can  make 
application  to  the  air-passages  themselves,  when  they  are  dis¬ 
eased.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  people  inhale  different 
substances  by  means  of  warm  water.  Inhalation  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  if  you  employ  gases  ;  it  cannot  be  done  unless  you 
have  a  large  receptacle,  with  the  substances  of  the  exact  strength 
that  can  be  borne  ;  but  by  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  through 
impregnated  water,  so  that  the  air  is  impregnated  by  the  substance 
you  employ,  you  can  in  that  way  employ  any  quantity  you  think 
proper  of  various  substances.  You  have  simply  to  take  a  common 
bottle  with  a  broad  mouth,  and  put  a  bung  in  it,  with  two  aper¬ 
tures,  through  which  you  introduce  two  glass  tubes.  One  of  the 
tubes  should  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  to  let  down  the  air 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  then  rises  up  the  fluid  to  the 
surface,  and  ascends  the  other  tube,  which  merely  passes  through 
the  cork,  not  descending  so  low  as  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and 
is  inhaled  at  the  opposite  extremity  by  the  patient.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  can  be  employed  without  any 
expence.” 

Dr.  Cattereau,  a  French  physician  of  some  eminence,  has 
published  several  cases  of  affection  of  the  lungs,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  tubercular  consumption,  and  which  were  cured  by 
inhaling  chlorine  vapour.  He  recommends  five  respirations 
daily,  at  a  temperature  of  160  Falir.,  and  only  three  drops  of 
liquid  chlorine  to  be  employed  at  each  time.  By  means  of  the 


stethoscope  Dr.  Cattereau  says  he  discovered  indications  decisive 
of  tubercular  phthisis.  We  lately  met  with  a  case  of  an  affection 
of  the  lungs,  which,  after  a  long  stethoscopic  examination  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  was  declared  to  be  pulmonary  consumption 
in  its  last  stage  ;  and  the  patient’s  case  being  in  consequence 
pronounced  incurable,  the  weekly  board  refused  to  receive  him 
into  the  hospital.  This  patient  was  effectually  cured  by  a  few 
doses  of  the  blue  pill,  and  a  mild  stomachic  infusion,  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  intestinal  canal. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  speaking  of  the  stethoscope,  observed  that  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  cannot  be  ascertained  by  it, 
unless  they  are  very  numerous  and  aggregated,  so  as  to  consoli¬ 
date  a  portion  of  the  lungs.  The  Doctor  having  used  the 
stethoscope  for  several  years,  is  so  fully  convinced  that  it  affords 
infinitely  greater  nicety  of  observation,  that  he  would  not  place 
reliance  upon  the  observations  of  any  one  who  declared  he 
could  ascertain  the  state  of  the  lungs  as  well  by  his  naked  ears 
as  by  (he  stethoscope.  The  Doctor,  however,  admits  that  much 
information,  as  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  naked  ear  to  the  chest. 


TONIC  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  ULCERS. 


I  am  satisfied,  says  Abernethy,  that,  the  constitutional  treatment 
of  ulcers  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  small  doses  of  opium  to 
allay  irritability,  and  mineral  acids,  as  tonics,  are  beneficial; 
and  as  ulceration  is  connected  with  weakness,  the  Peruvian  bark 
is  of  great  utility,  especially  in  sloughing  sores.  But  as  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  attribute  of  sores  in  general,  this  medicine  is  to  be 
regarded  as  almost  generally  serviceable  ;  in  proof  of  which  I 
subjoin  the  following  case  There  was  a  young  woman  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  with  an  ulcerated  leg,  which  had  some¬ 
times  been  a  little  better  and  at  others  worse  again,  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  months.  That  this  disease  depended  upon 
constitutional  causes  was  rendered  evident  by  her  having,  during 
that  interval  of  time,  suffered  from  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and 
eruptions  and  ulcerations  on  the  skin.  Her  case  had  been 
treated  in  various  ways;  she  had  taken  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
used  mercury  so  as  slightly  to  affect  the  mouth,  taken  nitric  acid 
and  decoction  of  bark,  also  large  quantities  of  conium  and  hen¬ 
bane  with  a  viewlosoothe  irritability,  and  had  even  tried  arsenic, 
but  all  without  producing  any  great  or  permanent  benefit.  1 
showed  the  case  to  an  old  surgeon  of  a  provincial  hospital,  who 
said,  “  We  should,  in  our  hospital,  give  her  bark  in  the  largest 
doses  she  could  get  down,  even  till  it  nauseated.”  She  was 
ordered  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the  dose  was  increased  to 
five  or  six  grains  three  times  daily,  and  under  the  use  of  this 
medicine  the  sores  healed  readily.  The  medicine  being  at  this 
time  scarce  and  high  priced,  she  occasionally  did  not  receive  her 
full  allowance,  when  the  sores  never  failed  to  become  worse ; 
so  that  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  full  effect  of  the  remedy 
was  evident.  By  perseverance,  however,  in  the  use  of  the 
quinine,  a  permanent  recovery  was  obtained. 


DR.  KINGLAKE  ON  DRASTIC  PURGATIVES. 


The  practice  of  subjecting  the  bowels  to  the  griping  excitement 
and  torminal  distentions  by  an  undue  use  of  violent  purgatives, 
must  necessarily  induce  great  disorder  in  the  first  passages,  and 
often  alike  unfit  them  for  their  healthy  secreting,  their  digestive, 
and  their  transmitting  functions.  If  from  stimulating  contents, 
from  redundant  feculencies,  and  from  a  large  afflux  of  circulating 
fluids  to  the  intestines,  inflammatory  symptoms  were  to  arise,  it 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  very  serious  state  ot  disease,  requir¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  correct  judgment  to  overcome  the  existing 
difficulty,  and  to  avert  the  impending  danger. 

The  inordinate  action  produced  by  violent  cathartic  excitement 
may  be  regarded  as  so  much  of  temporary  disease  ;  and  it  it  be 
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renewed  without  either  discrimination  or  limit,  the  result  in 
numerous  instances  might  be  a  degree  of  malady  which,  though 
occasioned  by  the  mistaken  application  of  remedial  means, 
w  ould  not  be  less  dangerous  than  if  it  had  arisen  from  natural 
causes.  That  patients  have  often  their  lives  afflicted  and  short¬ 
ened  by  excessive  purgation  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  in  those 
instances  it  is  probable  that  a  mild  aperient  action,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  ruffling  disturbance,  would  have  answered 
every  salutary  purpose  injudiciously  intended  to  be  effected  by 
the  more  drastic  mode  of  treatment. 

CHILBLAINS. 

Professor  Graeffe,  of  Berlin,  states  that  in  the  management 
of  chilblains,  when  the  pain  is  considerable,  he  has  found  much 
advantage  from  the  application  of  leeches.  But  when  the  pain 
is  from  the  first  moderate,  or  has  been  mitigated  by  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  blood,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  afforded  more  relief 
than  any  other  application.  He  employs  it  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  chloride  to  twenty-four  parts  of  water,  which  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  by  means  of  thin  pledgets  wet  with  the 
solution. 

to  Covr*gpont*cnt£. 


Erratum— In  our  Answers  to  Correspondents  in  last  week’s 
Number,  for  “  A.  M.  L.”  read  “  A.  M.  Z.” 

“  O.  P.  Q ’s”  complaint  appears  to  be  principally  nervous. 
He  cannot  take  a  better  medicine  than  Harvey’s  Cordial  for  the 
removal  of  his  symptoms.  His  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  the  use  of  a  mild  aperient  medicine. 

“  Hysterical  Female.”  Our  observations  last  week  related 
principally  to  the  prevention  of  hysteria.  The  treatment  neces¬ 
sary  during  an  attack  of  hysteria  is  simply  this.  The  patient 
should  be  roused  by  applying  burnt  feathers  or  rags,  hartshorn 
or  ammonia,  to  the  nose  ;  by  rubbing  the  temples  with  ether, 
and  by  putting  the  feet  in  warm  water.  Bleeding  in  this  affec¬ 
tion  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  for  in  weak  and  deli¬ 
cate  constitutions,  or  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing, 
the  abstraction  of  blood  would  be  highly  improper.  Exercise  in 
the  open  air,  a  simple  diet,  early  hours  as  to  sleep,  a  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bowels,  and  a  right  regulation  of  mind,  are  necessary. 

<c  A.  F.”  For  the  cough  he  may  use  this  mixture Mixture 
of  gum  ammoniac,  cinnamon  water,  of  each  2£  oz  ;  ipecacuanha 
wine,  2  drachms;  paregoric  elixir  half  a  drachin  ;  syrup  of  Tolu, 
6  drachms  —  mix,  and  take  a  table-spoonful  every  four  hours. 

£‘  O.  H.  T.”  is  labouring  under  disease  for  which  no  medical 
man  could  prescribe  without  seeing  him.  It  is  our  anxious  wish 
to  allow  no  application  to  go  unanswered,  but  there  are  many 
cases  submitted  to  our  consideration,  which  we  should  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  highly  culpable  in  giving  advice  to  without  a 
personal  interview.  If  O.  H,  T.  will  call  upon  us,  we  shall  feel 
a  pleasure  in  giving  him  gratuitous  advice. 

“JohnL - s.”  The  letter  has  been  received.  We  are 

pleased  to  hear  that  the  local  debility  has  been  in  part  removed 
by  the  Restorative  Cordial.  We  are  convinced  that  the  tone  and 
sensibility  of  the  part  will  be  perfectly  restored  by  continuing 
the  medicine.  The  application  he  alludes  to  would  be  of  no 
service  whatever.  Cold  bathing  might  assist ,  but  the  tonic 
Restorative  Cordial  is  the  main  thing  to  depend  upon. 

£<  A.  G.  K.,  Kingston,”  may  continue  to  use  Harvey’s  Pills. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have  so  many  friends  in  his 
neighbourhood.  The  child  may  take  one  pill  every  five  hours 
till  the  bowels  are  well  relieved.  We  hope  soon  to  have  an 
agent  at  Kingston  for  the  sale  of  the  medicines  of  the  Society  for 
the  Restoration  of  Health. 

£{  Metaphysico.”  How  much  the  mind  is  concerned  in  sensa¬ 
tion,  is  proved  by  some  being  able  to  imagine  a  pain  till  they 
feel  it,  or  sometimes  by  not  feeling  it,  though  the  painful  im¬ 
pression  be  there,  from  the  operation  of  some  powerful  moral 
coercion,  or  from  the  attention  being  pre-occupied  at.  the  moment 
with  something  else.  Need  we  go  to  the  battle  field  to  seek  for 
proof  or  illustration,  and  will  not  Crabbe’s  old  lady,  whose  gout 
was  troublesome  or  the  reverse  according  to  her  luck  at  cards,  be 
at  once  admitted  by  a  candid  critic  as  consonant  to  fact  as  it  is 
true  to  nature!  How  much  the  mind  has  to  do  with  sensation 
is  well  illustrated  we  think,  physiologically,  by  Livy  in  his  anec¬ 
dote  of  M.  Scaevola,  whose  right  hand  was  burning  while  he 
witnessed  its  destruction,  “  Velut  alicnato  ab  sensu  animo.’' 

“  A.  F.”  It  was  the  universal  opinion  before  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  by  Harvey,  that  the  blood  was  formed  in  the  liver 
and  sent  out  from  ii  by  all  the  veins  to  nourish  the  body,  pro¬ 
ceeding  outwards  during  the  day  and  returning  by  night. 

“  A.  Z.”  The  protuberance  felt  in  the  throat  is  called  by 
anatomists  the  pomvm  Adami ,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 


to  have  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  Adam’s  having  eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  iron  and 
sulphur,  or  calcareous  earth  get  into  the  blood.  If  these 
materials  were  equally  diffused  throughout  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  might  conceive  that  they  were  introduced  through  the 
medium  of  food.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  some  regions,  like 
New  South  Wales,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
containing  no  lime  stone  whatever,  and  others  no  iron  or  sul¬ 
phur,  while  all  these  are  capable  of  being  obtained  apparently  as 
freely  from  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  regions,  as  from 
that  of  those  who  live  in  countries  where  such  materials  enter 
largely  into  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  they  are  generated  in  the  laboratory  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  system  itself,  by  the  all-controlling  influence  of  the  living 
principle.  We  have  clear  proof  that  the  blood  of  all  species  of 
animals  differs  materially  from  each  other.  Dr.  Blundell  made 
many  experiments  on  this  subject.  A  dog,  apparently  killed  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  may  easily  be  recovered  by  a  transfusion  of 
blood  from  another  dog,  but  it  is  little  or  not  at  all  relieved  if 
the  blood  be  taken  from  a  man. 

£{  An  Admirer.”  Harvey’s  Embrocation  is  the  best  application 
he  can  use  to  the  sprained  part.  One  bottle  will  effectually 
restore  the  tone  of  the  part. 

We  must  apologise  to  our  correspondents  for  delaying  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  flattering  testimonials  in  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  Harvey’s  Medicines.  We  do  indeed  feel  grate¬ 
ful  that  the  Gamboge  mania  is  so  much  on  the  decline,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  the  public  are  in  some  degree  opened  to  the  dangerous 
Hygeian  delusion.  As  a  safe  and  effectual  aperient,  we  fearlessly 
assert,  that  Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Pill  has  no  equal  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  only  in  some  degree  superseding  other  family 
medicines,  but  many  distinguished  physicians  are  constantly  re¬ 
commending  the  formula  to  their  patients  as  being  the  safest 
Aperient  Pill  made  known.  This  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
Society,  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  faculty 
for  their  kind  co-operation. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  we  recommend  the  under-mentioned 
medicines,  generally,  and  particularly,  as  a  substitute  for  those 
drastic  and  dangerous  Hygeian  pills,  that  are  also  expensive  from 
the  large  doses  their  destructive  qualities  render  necessary  ;  20  or 
30  at  a  dose  is  monstrous  !  We  are  convinced  an  aperient  must  be 
had,  and  that  without  recommending  a  substitute,  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  ultimate 
ill  effects  of  a  nostrum  which  has  been  puffed  with  so  much  art, 
and  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom  The  trial  of  Harvey’s 
Medicines  is  easily  made — they  are  taken  in  moderate  dosesr 
and  we  guarantee  that  they  will  never  injure  the  constitution, 
or  require  their  doses  to  be  increased,  after  the  patient  has 
ascertained  what  number  agree  with  him.  From  two  to  four  pills 
according  to  the  habit  of  body.  One  pill  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  will  prevent  the  ill-effects  of  repletion,  and  correct 
all  tendency  to  bilious  attacks. 

Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  PILL, 

In  boxes  at  Is.  l^d  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Restorative  Cordial.  In  bottles 
at  4s.  6d.,  and  lls.  each. 

Harvey's  Embrocation.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 
To  be  had  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health, 
90.  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  letters,  (post-paid)  imme¬ 
diately  attended  to,  orders  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded  packed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  of  the 
following  Agents  : — W.  Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  Street ; 
Wild,  13,  Catherine  Street,  Strand;  W.  Humphries,  12,  Wil¬ 
derness  Row  ;  J.  Barton,  Parson’s  Lane,  Banbury  ;  C.  K. 
Cotton,  Chemist,  Barnstaple  ;  H.  Carter,  Beccles  ;  Chalk  and 
Co.,  Chelmsford;  C.  Gain,  Fore  Street,  Exeter;  Lockyer, 
Chemist,  Rugby;  T.  Goodhugh,  Saxmundiiam ;  Deighton  and 
Moxon,  York  ;  —  and  wholesale  and  retail  by  Bolster,  Patrick- 
street,  Cork.  Medicine  vendors,  and  Chemists  and  Druggists 
supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


Part  3  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  Index. 
8yc. — Price  6d. 

For  the  f  uture  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evening ,  from  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90,  Churlotte  Street ,  Rathbone  Place.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents,  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above, 
as  well  as  to  our  Publisher’s. 

Complaints  having  been  made  that  difficulty  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  obtaining  the  snow  bills  of  this  Journal,  the  trade 
are  informed  that  sufficient  are  printed— and  that  they  may  be 
always  obtained  of  the  Publisher. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Shackell ,  Printer ,  IVine  Office  Court ,  Fleet  Street. 
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“THE  BOWL!” 

(For  Descriptive  Matter ,  see  the  Leading  Article.) 


Nevertheless  it  is  too  usual  to  ascribe  all  the  evils  to  which 
they  are  subject  at  this  time  of  life,  solely  to  this  cause, 
while  they  really  often  result  from  a  different  cause,  of 
which  the  obstructions  themselves  are  only  the  effects. 
The  disorders  to  which  the  peculiar  constitution  ot  females 
render  them  liable,  might  in  some  measure  be  prevented, 
by  assisting  that  languor  or  feebleness  of  their  natural 
movement,  with  such  an  increase  of  their  force  as  exercise 
might  contribute.  But  this  assistance,  which  in  some 
measure  is  more  necesssary  for  females  than  males,  they 
are  partly  deprived  of  by  the  general  education  and 
habitude  of  their  sex;  as  they  are  usually  employed  in 
managing  household  business,  and  such  light  sedenfaiy 
work  as  afford  them  less  exercise  and  motion  than  the 
more  active  occupations  of  men.  They  stir  about  but 
little:  where  their  natural  tendency  to  weakness  increases 
from  habit,  their  blood  circulates  but  imperfectly  ;  its  qua¬ 
lities  become  impaired,  the  humours  tend  to  a  very  general 
stagnation,  and  none  of  the  vital  functions  are  completely 
discharged.  From  such  causes  they  are  subjected  to  gieat 
weakness,  often  many  years  before  the  periodical  change 
could  be  expected.  This  state  of  languor  disposes  them  to 
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FRIENDLY  ADVICE  TO  OUR  FEMALE 
READERS. 


liissiBES  the  diseases  to  which  women  are  liable  in 
iruamioii  with  men,  their  sex  also  exposes  them  to  others  pe- 
OtEarto  themselves,  and  which  depend  upon  four  principal 
sources:  which  are,  their  periodical  illnesses,  their  preg¬ 
nancies,  labour  in  child-birth,  and  the  consequences  of 
thehr  labours.  It  is  not  our  present  object  to  treat  tech¬ 
nically  on  each  of  the  diseases  arising  from  these  causes, 
hot  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  certain  general  directions 
these  four  heads.  Nature,  who  intended  woman  for  the 
increase  of  the  human  race,  and  their  nourishment  at  the 
breast,  has  subjected  them  to  a  periodical  discharge.  This 
generally  commences  between  the  ageof. sixteen  and  eighteen 
ia  tins  country,  but  in  warm  climates  it  commences  at 
twelve  and  thirteen.  Young  girls  before  this  period  are 
freqrwafly,  and  many  for  a  long  time,  in  a  state  of  weak¬ 
ness,  attended  with  various  complaints,  which  go  by  the 
nxrae  of  chlorosis,  green  sickness,  or  obstructions  ;  and 
when  their  appearance  is  extremely  slow’  and  backwaid, 
It  cw;c«cA*n»ns  very  grievous  and  sometimes  fatal  diseases. 
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be  inactive,  a  little  exercise  soon  fatigues  them,  whence 
they  take  none  at  all.  It  might  prove  a  remedy,  and  even 
effect  a  cure,  at  the  beginning  of  their  complaint ;  hut  as 
it  is  a  remedy  that  is  painful  and  disagreeable  to  them 
they  reject  it,  and  thus  increase  their  disorders.  Their 
appetite  declines  with  the  other  vital  functions,  and  gra¬ 
dually  becomes  still  less,  the  usual  salutary  kinds  of  food 
never  exciting  it :  instead  of  which,  they  indulge  themselves 
in  whimsical  cravings,  and  often  of  the  most  improper 
kinds, — chalk,  ashes,  and  coals  we  have  seen  eaten  under 
these  circumstances,  and  then  the  digestive  functions 
become  very  much  impaired.  Country  girls,  who  are 
generally  accustomed  to  work  as  hard  as  countrymen,  are 
less  subject  to  these  complaints  than  women  who  live  in 
cities.  Let  people  then  be  careful  not  to  deceive  them¬ 
selves  on  this  important  account,  since  all  the  complaints 
of  young  females  do  not  arise  from  a  want  of  the  natural 
discharge;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  many  suffer 
severely  from  this  cause.  For  instance,  when  a  strong 
young  virgin  in  full  health,  who  has  arrived  at  her  full 
growth,  and  who  manifestly  abounds  in  blood,  does  not 
obtain  this  change  at  the  usual  time  of  life,  then  indeed 
this  superfluous  blood  gives  rise  to  many  disorders.  If  the 
inactive  girls  of  the  city  are  more  subject  to  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  which  either  arise  from  weakness  or  languor,  which 
accompany  if,  country  girls  are  more  subject  to  complaints 
from  too  great  a  retention  than  women  who  reside  in 
cities;  and  it  is  this  last  cause  which  produces  those  sin¬ 
gular  disorders,  which  appear  so  supernatural  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  that  they  ascribe  them  to  sorcery.  Even  after 
their  periodical  changes  have  appeared,  it  is  known  that 
they  have  often  been  suppressed,  without  the  least  un¬ 
healthy  consequence  resulting.  The  general  causes  of 
suppression  are  cold,  moisture,  violent  fear,  anxiety  of 
mind,  disappointed  love,  bad  diet,  attended  with  indiges¬ 
tion,  or  too  hot  and  irritating  diet,  by  using  drinks  cooled 
with  ice,  by  great  exercise,  or  unusual  watching.  The 
great  facility  with  which  this  evacuation  may  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  diminished,  or  discarded,  by  the  causes  already 
assigned,  the  terrible  consequences  of  such  interruptions 
and  irregularities,  seem  to  us  very  cogent  reasons  to 
engage  the  sex  to  use  all  possible  care,  in  every  respect, 
to  preserve  the  regularity  of  them;  by  avoiding,  during 
their  approach  and  continuance,  every  cause  that  may 
prevent  and  lessen  them.  We  are  very  sensible  a  strong 
country  girl  is  too  negligent  in  regulating  herself  at  those 
critical  seasons,  and  sometimes  without  any  ill  conse¬ 
quences  ;  but  at  another  time  she  may  suffer  severely  for 
it.— We  will  conclude  our  advice  to  our  female  readers  in 
our-fiext  number. 


DR.  ARMSTRONG  ON  THE  PREVENTION 

OF  GOUT. 

As  to  prevention  of  gout,  says  this  eloquent  and  learned 
physician,  I  believe  that  a  return  of  this  affection  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  Many  persons  have  an  idea,  that  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  one  attack  of  gout,  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  another  and  another  ;  but  if  every  man  would 
early  and  duly  regulate  his  habits,  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  the  gout  would  never  return.  The  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  patient’s  habits  is  by  far  the  most  impoitant 
measure  in  the  prevention  of  gout.  The  way  to  manage 
such  individuals  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  on  account 


of  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise  of  self- forbearance.  There 
is  a  man  in  Paris  who  is  very  successful  in  curing  the  dis¬ 
order  of  dogs.  Ladies  bring  their  lap-dogs  to  him,  in  their 
carriages,  and  say  their  pets  are  very  unwell,  and  they  do 
not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  The  man  takes 
the  dogs  home,  and  locks  them  up  in  an  airy  room,  gives 
them  some  water,  a  little  bread,  and  a  dry  bone  to  pick  ; 
besides,  by  way  of  exercise,  he  makes  them  skip  about  two 
or  three  times,  under  a  little  horsewhip,  dextrously  applied. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  takes  them  to  the  mistresses 
quite  well,  active,  and  hungry.  This  man  has  made  a 
fortune  by  his  business.  Now  a  management  of  this  kind 
would  generally  prevent  a  return  of  the  gout.  Regulate 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  food.  The  food  ought  to  be 
simple  in  kind,  mode,  and  in  quantity;  indeed  more  per¬ 
sons  err  with  respect  to  the  quantity,  than  the  kind  of 
food.  One  thing  ought  to  be  observed,  viz.,  that  those 
individuals  who  dine  out  very  often  never  can  be  cured  of 
the  gout:  for  you  never  can  put  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels  into  perfectly  good  order.  Such  an  epicure  tries 
to  reason  the  case  with  you  thus :  why  may  not  I  eat  a 
mutton-chop,  or  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  in  company  as  well 
as  alone?  But  the  fact  is,  that  he  eats  of  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  dishes,  and  drinks  of  three  or  four  kinds 
of  wine;  the  present  temptation  of  enjoyment  overcoming 
all  consideration  of  the  future  pain  and  penalty.  The  mas¬ 
tication  should  be  slow,  and  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
hours  should  exist  between  each  meal,  that  one  may  be 
digested  before  another  be  taken.  The  drink  should  be 
attended  to  as  particularly ;  all  fermented  and  acid  drinks 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  quantity  of  drink  too  should  be 
very  moderate.  If  a  person  take  a  large  quantity  of  slop, 
say  three  or  four  large  cups  of  tea  in  the  morning,  and  the 
same  in  the  evening,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  fluid 
at  dinner,  the  stomach  must  become  very  much  distended 
and  disturbed  indeed,  in  many  cases.  Moderate,  then,  the 
quantity  of  fluids.  It  is  of  great  consequence  also,  that 
the  water  which  the  patient  drinks  should  be  pure,  and 
even  that  in  which  his  vegetable  and  animal  food  is  dressed. 
I  have  seen  the  health  of  many  persons  very  much  im¬ 
proved  by  attending  to  the  water  which  they  drank, 
and  that  which  was  used  in  cooking.  A  third  point  to 
attend  to  is  the  exercise  ;  a  certain  portion  of  which,  in  the 
open  air,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  diges¬ 
tion.  The  sleep  is  another  circumstance  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  If  a  man  sits  up  late,  first  the  nervous  system 
becomes  irritable,  and  secondly,  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowel?  perform  their  functions  irregularly,  and  in  that 
way,  very  often,  gout  is  induced.  The  management  of 
mind  is  highly  important.  All,  perhaps,  that  a  medical 
man  can  do  here  is,  to  tell  the  patient  that  he  must  avoid 
all  those  occasions  which,  from  experience,  he  knows  to 
disturb  his  mind.  This  cannot  always  be  done  to  the 
desired  extent,  but  the  business  of  true  philosophy  is  to 
communicate  serenity  of  mind  amidst  u  the  hum,  the  shock 
of  men,”  amidst  the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  the  world. 
The  sixth  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  is,  the  air,  which, 
if  possible,  should  be  refreshed  in  his  apartments  by  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  that  never  can  be  done  effectually  but  through 
the  aid  of  an  occasional  fire.  A  temporary  residence,  now 
and  then,  in  the  country,  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  cockneys 
affected  by  the  gout.  A  seventh  thing  is  to  regard  the 
correction  of  acidity,  as  it  often  proves  a  source  of  great 
weakness  to  the  patient,  and  prevents  the  due  performance 
of  the  digestive  functions.  Medically,  nothing  answers 
better  for  this  purpose,  than  to  give  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  corbonate  of  potash,  in  a 
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little  aromatic  water,  before  or  after  dinner,  by  which 
acidity  is  prevented,  provided  no  errors  be  committed  in 
diets  and  drinks  ;  if  there  be  a  torpid  state  of  the  colour, 
give  a  pill  daily,  containing  two  parts  of  aloes  and  one  of 
mastich,  made  in  a  gill,  with  tincture  of  gentian,  and  a 
drop  of  the  oil  of  cloves.  The  clothing  is  a  material  point 
too,  in  the  prevention,  for  gout  is  often  induced  by  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  surrounding  temperature, 
which,  through  the  skin,  disturbs  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  and  brings  on  an  attack  of  gout.  Moderately 
warm  clothing,  therefore,  is  necessary.  Bathing  is  a  very 
powerful  mean  in  the  prevention  of  gout,  especially  bathing 
in  tepid  salt  water,  gradually  reduced  to  a  temperature  of 
about  60°,  provided  the  patient  feel  warm  and  comfortable 
after  its  use.  It  renders  the  person  far  lesss  susceptible  of 
changes  of  the  atmospherical  temperature.  By  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  means,  many  individuals  whom  I  know 
have  entirely  escaped  a  return  of  the  gout.  Many  erro¬ 
neously  suppose  that  an  attack  of  gout  is  healthy,  because 
they  feel  better  after  it,  and  they  do  so  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  dog  did — by  starvation  and  whipping. 
Let  the  stomach  be  kept  in  good  order  by  simple  and 
wholesome  diet,  and  gout  will  be  certainly  avoided,  aud 
suffering,  and  which,  remotely,  not  only  cripples  patients, 
but  shortens  their  lives. 


HURTFUL  INFLUENCE  OF  BAKERS’  BREAD. 


A  physician  of  extensive  practice  aud  long  experience 
has  made  the  following  remark  :  that  out  of  fifty  cases  of 
indigestion,  fits,  consequent  calamities,  thirty-nine,  on  an 
average,  may  be  cured  by  obliging  the  patient  to  use  home¬ 
made  bread,  instead  of  that  wdiich  is  made  by  the  baker. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  also  a  medical  man,  can  confirm, 
from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  an  extensive  practice, 
the  truth  of  the  above  remarks,  communicated  to  him  by 
a  brother  physician.  Bakers’  brefrd  is  a  perfectly  sui 
generis  substance,  and  is  unlike  any  other  bread.  It 
always  contains  a  portion  of  alum  and  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  and  some  other  unknown  ingredient.  The  proof 
of  good  bread  is  its  keeping.  Country  bread  will  keep 
good  a  week,  and  this  is  a  better  test  of  the  genuineness  of 
bread  than  the  usual  test  employed  for  alum.  Bakers’ 
bread  binds  the  bowels,  and  produces  nervous  disorders,  in 
many  persons,  of  an  alarming  kind  ;  and  the  writer  well 
remembers  the  improved  health  enjoyed  by  the  students 
of  the  college  at  winch  he  was  educated,  after  the  medical 
professor  had  forbidden  the  use  of  bakers’  bread,  and  an 
oven  had  been  erected  for  the  college-baking. 


SINGULAR  CASE  OF  HALLUCINATION. 


The  hallucinations  of  sight,  by  the  forms  which  they 
sometimes  present,  give  rise  to  the  most  dreadful  crimes. 
The  most  astonishing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
frightful,  example  that  I  can  cite,  is  that  of  a  distinguished 
barrister  of  Clermont.  F errant,  who,  having  experienced 
many  domestic  afflictions,  and  having  become  extremely 
jealous,  lost  his  reason,  and  was  taken  to  an  asylum  at 
Paris  ;  where  having  remained  about  a  year,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored,  and  returned  to  his  family.  He  had  re¬ 
sumed  a  part  of  his  occupations,  when  his  jealousy  again 
arose,  and  he  became  again  the  subject  of  certain  illusions, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  weakness  of  his 


head,  but  which  he  could  not,  nevertheless,  overcome ; 
they  increased  in  their  duration  and  frequency  until  he 
became  completely  delirious.  He  fancied  himself  attacked 
by  mysterious  and  evil  personages,  and  lie  resolved  to 
pursue  and  attack  them  in  turn,  aud  for  this  purpose 
armed  himself  with  a  razor.  He  went  down  one  day 
into  the  cellar  with  his  wife,  and  whilst  she  was  engaged 
about  something,  it  appeared  to  him  that  she  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  demon,  who  was  about  to  drag  him  to 
the  bottomless  pit.  He  drew  his  razor  suddenly  from 
his  pocket,  fell  on  her  and  made  a  mortal  wound  in 
her  neck.  Having  done  this  he  coolly  put  the  razor 
into  his  pocket,  and  hid  himself  behind  a  cask,  to  see  if 
the  demon  should  again  appear  under  another  form.  In 
about  an  hour  and  half,  his  sister,  surprised  that  they 
stayed  so  long,  went  into  the  cellar;  she  had  scarcely 
entered  when  the  visionary  attacked  her  with  fresh  fury, 
and  sacrificed  her  near  the  body  of  her  sister.  He  again 
hid  himself,  to  see  if  the  demon  was  really  dead,  or 
whether  he  would  appear  in  another  shape.  The  people 
having  heard  the  cries  of  the  latter  victim,  rushed  in, 
found  this  miserable  man  covered  with  the  blood  of  his  / 
wife  and  sister,  thinking  that  he  had  effaced  all  his  sins 
by  one  action  which  he  said  was  so  glorious. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER  ON  THE  SYMPTOMS 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  SCROFULA. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Scrofula  is  considerably  influenced  by  climate,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  climates  in  which  the  change  from  cold  to 
heat,  and  heat  to  moisture,  are  most  frequent;  and,  on 
this  account,  our  own  island  is  favourable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  scrofulous  disease.  The  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
are  so  frequent  that  a  man  is  never  clothed  so  as  to"meet 
them,  and  the  body  is  consequently  exposed  to  these  ' 
sudden  and  various  changes.  We  find  cold  and  moist 
climates  giving  rise  to  the  difference  of  scrofulous  affec¬ 
tions,  although  it  is  found  that  those  who  live  in  countries 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
are  not  the  subjects  of  scrofula.  But  this  disease  is  ar¬ 
rested  by  cold  and  heat,  uncombined  with  a  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  although  it  previously  existed;  and 
persons  predisposed  to  scrofula  may  prevent  it  from  oc¬ 
curring,  by  a  change  to  a  warm  and  dry  climate.  But 
people  from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  who  come  over  to 
this  country,  not  unfrequently  fall  a  prey  to  scrofulous 
disease.  Many  children,  born  in  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies,  are  sent  to  this  country  to  be  educated,  and  therefore 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect  of  climate  on 
their  constitutions ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  frequently 
requires  the  greatest  possible  care  to  save  them  from  the 
danger  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints  and  absorbent 
glands;  and  very  often,  with  all  care  and  attention,  they 
will  die  of  scrofulous  disease.  Those  from  the  West 
Indies  less  frequently  die  of  scrofula  than  persons  from 
the  East  Indies;  but  I  have  seen  some  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  most  of  them  have  died  from  scrofulous 
complaints. 

From  this  statement,  then,  you  see  that  children  born 
in  warm  climates,  and  subsequently  brought  to  this 
country  to  be  educated,  frequently  perish.  Although 
we  have  proof  of  some  climates  predisposing  to  this  com¬ 
plaint  and  favouring  its  production  more  than  others,  yet 
the  most  striking  effects  are  produced  by  the  changes  of 
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the  seasons,  after  scrofula  has  occurred.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  child,  with  scrofulous  disease  he  examined  in 
the  spring,  and  it  has  a  gland  that  is  inflamed,  the  com¬ 
plaint  will  go  on  during  the  spring  till  the  summer  months, 
when  it  will  be  arrested,  and  the  health  of  the  child  im¬ 
proved.  In  this  state  it  will  remain  till  October  and 
November,  and  then  the  child  will  become  worse.  By  the 
alteration  of  scrofulous  complaints,  from  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  a  surgeon  often  loses  credit,  though  he  more 
frequently  gains  it.  He  will  lose  credit,  if  called  to  the 
child  in  winter,  because  then  the  state  of  the  child’s  health 
will  be  in  an  improved  state,  compared  to  what  it  has 
been,  which  state,  however,  continues  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  it  becomes  worse  with  the  return  of  spring  :  the 
surgeon  will  gain  credit,  if  called  to  a  child  in  the  spring, 
because,  being  at  that  time  very  unwell,  it  continues  so 
only  till  summer,  when  it  rapidly  recovers.  In  summer 
the  symptoms  disappear,  in  autumn  they  return,  and 
continue  till  the  winter,  when  they  again  become  suspended. 
I  remember  being  once  called  on  to  subscribe  to  a  charity 
Instituted  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  and  l  said  that  I  had  no 
objection  to  subscribe,  if  its  benefits  were  to  be  extended 
throughout  the  year  ;  because,  if  its  operations  were  to  be 
extended  all  the  year  round,  the  eyes  of  subscribers  would 
be  opened  to  the  inefiicacy  of  any  charity  of  the  kind. 
The  way  also  to  try  the  value  of  nostrums,  blazoned  forth 
as  specifics  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  is  to  watch  their  effects 
during  the  whole  year,  for  else  you  may  be  deceived  ;  they 
may  occasionally  afford  benefit  (which  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny),  but  as  to  any  specifics  for  the  cure  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  do  not  exist.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  climate  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  on 
persons  born  with  a  debility  of  constitution,  giving  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  scrofulous  kind. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


ABERNETHY  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  IN¬ 
DIGESTION. 

This  celebrated  surgeon,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  indi¬ 
gestion,  makes  these  observations  : — 44  The  ordinary  causes 
of  these  complicated  evils  are  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C.  It  is 
evident  they  are  to  be  traced  to  the  very  irregular  and  un¬ 
natural  habits  which  men  practise.  When  patients  apply 
to  me,  and  I  see  that  their  complaints  are  chiefly  from  in¬ 
digestion,  caused  by  over-eating,  &c.,  I  tell  them  that  I 
am  no  physician,  and  I  -offend  them  stoutly  when  I  tell  them 
that  they  have  their  health  in  their  own  keeping.  If  a  man 
were  to  do  as  Conaro  did,  he  would  be  rewarded  for  it  by  a 
long  and  happy  life.  Conaro  was  given  over  by  his  physi¬ 
cians  at  the  age  of  35  ;  he  saw  that  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  recovery,  if  he  continued  to  swallow  the  trash 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  and  that  there  was  no 
good  in  putting  food  into  his  stomach,  if  his  stomach  could 
not  digest  it;  what  did  it  do  there? — why  it  played  the 
very  devil  with  Conaro’s  bowels !  So,  said  he,  I  dropped 
the  plan  pursued  by  my  physicians,  and  adopted  a  regimen 
of  my  own.  The  principal  beauty  of  Conaro’s  life  was 
the  happy  state  of  mind  in  which  his  continued  temperance 
preserved  him.  He  limited  himself  to  12  oz.  of  food  for 
each  day  ;  this  was  of  a  nutritious  kind,  and  no  induce¬ 
ment  could  prevail  on  him  to  exceed  if.  He  enjoyed  the 
simplest  food  with  the  greatest  relish,  for  Conaro’s  appetite 
was  rather  keen  and  sharp,  so  that  he  used  to  say,  when 
eating  a  dry  crust  of  bread, 4  O,  how  delicious  it  is  ! — it  is 
so  delicious  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  exceed  my  al¬ 
lowance  !’  Yet  he  never  did.  He  writes,  between  eighty 


and  ninety  : — 4  The  socie'y  of  my  friends  is  deHgMal,  aawfi 
even  the  company  of  children  is  amusing  to  me;  andwfoea 
not  otherwise  engaged,  I  read  godly  books.  Ifce In¬ 
firmities  of  age  increasing  upon  me,  and  feecoramg  jmmt 
feeble,  my  friends  advised  me  to  increase  my  diwt,  wfaidfel 
did  to  14  oz.  But  from  the  time  I  began  to>5cer«oare  If,  I 
was  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  felt  that  it  was  procfoeiwg 
mischief  in  my  stomach,  and  I  had  not  continued  IS  langr 
before  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  my  former  — 

Conaro,  however,  could  not  live  for  ever,  and  we-fuwS 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  might  be  said  to  bare  enjoyed 
good  health.  He  went  down  to  the  grave  at  the  adranccd 
age  of  105.  Nov/,  what  I  propose  as  a  diet  is  CtmsmiTs 
diet — and  it  is  no  fanciful  system.  The  diet  should? always 
he  of  a  moderate  quantity  ;  it  should  not  be  whoDy  vege¬ 
table  or  animal,  but  it  should  be  of  a  nutritions  hind.  The 
diet  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  recommend  is  €b- 
naro’s,  with  a  few  conundrums  of  my  own,  as  Dr.  FntnMaai 
says.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  adhered  to  saclr  a  diet  as 
Conaro  did.  Oh.  no  !  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  bee® 
a  sinner;  and  I  remember  once  having  lived  irreguhrrljv 
and  having  been  taking  butter  and  sauces,  and  xvreef- 
raeals,  and  indulging  a  pampered  appetite,  things  that 
turned  acid  and  rancid  on  my  stomach  ;  I  was  seized  wifit 
pain  in  my  bowels,  and  head-ache,  and  had  a  sore 
and  I  had  a  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  to  look  into  my 
throat,  and  there  was  a  long  discussion  as  to  what  kind  of 
sore  throat  it  was.  One  said  one  thing,  and  til®  second 
another;  but  I  smiled  and  said,  if  you  do  not  know  wfeat 
it  is,  I  know  wliat  will  cure  it :  so  I  took  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  and  I  lived  upon  toast  and  wrater  for  about  tea 
days,  and  I  got  rid  of  my  sore  throat  and  fever  together.  IS 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  functions  of  the  intestinal 
canal  should  be  regularly  performed,  and  the  quality  td 
the  secretions  and  excretions  attended  to,  as  well  as  Sbc 
quantity.  Every  old  woman  knowTs  howr  necessary  it  is  f© 
attend  to  this,  if  she  w  ishes  to  keep  herself  in  a  comfortable 
state  of  health,  and  therefore  she  mixes  up  some  gentle 
laxative  compound,  such  as  senna  tea  with  some  manna, 
or  tincture  of  rhubarb  ;  and  she  takes  sufficient  of  this  U» 
act  at  a  given  time,  and  if  it  fail  in  its  usual  effect,  why* 
she  adds  a  little  more  to  the  dose,  or  takes  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  in  four  hours — and  thus  the  end  is  answered  per¬ 
fectly  well.  All  men  should  particularly  attend  I©  this, 
especially  those  who  have  sedentary  occupations,,  or  wife© 
are  advancing  in  years.” 


We  rejoice  at  having  brought  Messrs.  Morison  and  Mssafc 
to  at  least  some  show  of  common  honesty.  They  have- 
dropped  the  paltry  New  Oracle,  therefore  we  will  not  m*w 
inquire  whether  they  did  so  from  repentance  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  our  name,  or  because  no  one  would  purchase  suds 
trash  as  it  was.  They  have  now  also  taken  another  title 
for  their  New  Weekly  Dispatch,  and  w^e  perceive  fey  a® 
advertisement  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  that  they  have 
the  candour  to  avow  several  of  their  publications,  thereby 
leaving  the  geese  who  purchase  them  to  be  duped  with 
their  eyes  open.  Had  not  experience  proved  if,  we  should 
scarcely  suppose  it  possible  that  any  one  could  fedTiere  the 
outrageous  cases  of  cure  they  put  forth,  which,  it  may  fee 
remarked,  are  always  dated  from  some  obscure  eras 
where  few  are  likely  to  go  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  flteasi;; 
hut  so  long  as  they  are  published  as  coming  from  thmrsmm 
shop,  and  not  under  the  guise  of  intelligence  from  other*, 
wre  shall  leave  truth  to  work  its  way  (as  it  necessarily  wall 
in  the  end)  w  ithout  our  assistance. 
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We  have  now  only  to  require  them  to  have  the  decency 
to  discontinue  the  placards  placed  in  their  agents’  windows 
containing  the  infamous  and  barefaced  assertion  that  their 
pills  “will  cure  any  disease  or  surgical  case  whatever ,” 
such  an  assertion  might  be  supposed  to  excite  nothing  but 
ridicule,  and  if  it  took  in  no  other  persons  but  such  as  the 
renowned  Baronet  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  we  should  leave 
them  to  take  their  pills  and  their  punishment  together ; 
hut  it  is  for  the  sake  of  another  class,  that  may  be  excused 
being  misled,  that  we  take  the  trouble  to  notice  this  infamy: 
we  for  the  same  reason  also  wish  their  pills  were  not  dras¬ 
tic,  and  that  they  were  compounded  so  as  to  be  taken  in 
moderate  numbers,  not  as  they  are  made,  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  poor.  However  as  Messrs.  Morison  and 
Moat  have  commenced  travelling  a  new  road,  that  of  some 
appearance  of  honest)^ ;  we  can  do  no  less  than  cheer  them 
on  with  a  song  in  a  future  number,  and  like  our  old  friend 
Billy  Button  the  Tailor,  when  he  rides  to  Brentford,  they 
shall  chuse  their  own  tune. 
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PLEASURE. 

It  is  of  pleasure  as  of  bees — we  think  on  the  honey  but 
forget  the  sting.  What  is  pleasure?.  The  French  proverb 
says,  44  Tout  le  monde  prend  son  plaisir  ou  il  le  trouve,” 
which  implies  that  every  one  has  some  peculiar  amuse¬ 
ment:  one  delights  in  indolence,  another in  activity,  this 
regards  the  slightest  motion  as  vexation,  that  will  undergo 
more  fatigue  in  his  favourite  pursuit  than  any  labourer  or 
mechanic  could  to  earn  liis  daily  bread,  some  coufine 
themselves  to  bed  all  day  to  dose  off  the  effects  of  the  over¬ 
night’s  excess,  others  ride  enormous  distances  after  a 
worthless  animal,  or  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours,  urged  by  their  delight  in  exercise,  or  excited  by 
the  hope  of  celebrity. 

However  different  may  be  dispositions  and  pursuits,  in 
one  point  they  are  invariable,  namely  that  whether  indolent 
or  active  all  must  have  something  to  occupy  them,  the 
table  and  the  cellar  furnish  conversation  and  a  pursuit,  if 
it  can  be  called  one,  a  rare  dish,  or  a  wine  of  peculiar 
growth  is  a  treasure,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of 
the  palate  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  supplying  an  idea  to 
the  head  vacant  of  all  other  thought.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  touches  by  any  modern  writer  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  whose  pleasures  are  solely  animal,  is  in  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  tale  of  Ennui,  where  Lord  Glenthorn  ob¬ 
serves  that 44  he  rather  liked  to  be  unwell,  as  it  was  a  sort  of 
occupation  for  him.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man 
was  designed  for  higher  and  better  purposes  than  these  ; 
and  if  proof  were  wanting  to  convince  us  that  the  laws  of 
nature  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity,  all  corporeal 
gratifications,  exceeding  those  bounds  the  appetite  imposes, 
invariably  lead  to  disease  and  pain.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  most  curious  faqt— that  we  are  warned  by  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pain  to  all  the  animal  gratifications— we  are  incited 
to  every  bodily  function  by  a  commencement  of  painful 


feeling,  without  which  we  have  no  pleasure  whatever. 
Hunger  and  thirst  are  commencements  of  pain  that  warn 
us  to  take  nourishment  and  furnish  the  pleasure,  ennui  is 
a  disagreeable  sensation  that  forces  us  to  occupy  ourselves, 
love  produces  absolute  misery  when  ungratified — every 
desire  in  short  is  a  want,  and  pain  is  the  first  spring  that 
moves  the  actions  of  all  living  things.  If  pleasure  leads  to 
pain,  pain  leads  to  pleasure  ;  reason  then  has  been  given  to 
us  to  curb  our  appetites — to  make  them  subservient  to  the 
removal,  instead  of  the  production  of  pain,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  afford  us  pleasure.  Is  our  reason  so  applied  ? 
Is  the  choice  it  gives  abused?  Alas!  in  this  respect  in¬ 
stinct  is  superior,  and  brutes  far  wiser  than  the  lords  of 
the  creation.  No  animal  in  its  natural  state  will  eat  or 
drink  more  than  nature  requires,  or  touch  anything  injuri¬ 
ous;  but  as  if  proximity  to  man  was  destined  to  weaken 
the  force  of  instinct,  and  the  half-reasoning  acquirements 
taming  bestows  to  impart  human  propensities,  an  animal 
when  domesticated  will  (having  the  opportunity)  gorge 
itself  to  death — if  a  horse  or  cow  escape  from  the  stall 
into  a  field  of  rank  clover,  or  get  to  a  pond,  they  will  eat 
or  drink  till  they  burst — the  pig,  naturally  not  an  uncleanly 
animal,  will  feed  until  it  becomes  a  lump  of  fat  and  disease. 
Animals  will  moreover  acquire  a  taste  for  food  wholly  un¬ 
natural  and  therefore  injurious  to  them.  A  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  the  kind  occurred  some  years  ago :  a  weakly 
lamb  just  dropped  was  left  by  a  drover  at  a  public-house 
in  (he  Kennington-road  ;  it  was  brought  up  by  hand,  and 
ran  about  the  house  ;  in  process  of  time  it  would  eat  almost 
anything,  was  fond  of  tobacco,  and  drank  beer  or  spirits 
like  a  jolly  fellow,  it  grew  to  an  enormous  size  twice  that 
of  a  common  sheep,  notwithstanding  it  was  originally  so 
weak  and  small,  and  before  its  premature  death  became  by 
habits  of  indulgence  a  bloated  portrait  of  a  good  customer. 

Pleasure,  if  defined  to  be  the  excessive  gratification  of 
any  appetite  or  passion,  not  only  produces  misery  and 
disease,  butbecomes  strongly  exhibited  in  the  countenance; 
it  also  entirely  alters  the  body,  making  it  a  mass  of  flesh 
in  which  the  sinews  move  with  difficulty,  and  of  which  the 
limbs  are  distorted,  the  voice  also  is  completely  altered,  and 
acquires  a  hoarse  gruffness  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  sort  produces  all  these,  but  more  particularly 
in  drinking.  We  may  exclaim  with  Cassio,  44  Oh,  that 
44  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away 
44  their  brains !  That  we  should  with  joy,  revel,  pleasure, 
44  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts  !”  Such 
being  the  inevitable  consequences,  is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  thousands  of  all  classes  should  be  daily  creating  their 
own  wretchedness — that  youth  should  in  numberless  in¬ 
stances  be  passed  in  laying  up  an  old  age  of  pain,  or 
courting  premature  death  ?  But  so  it  is  ;  pain  is  anxiously 
sought  under  the  guise  of  pleasure,  and  it  is  even  asked 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  how  is  the  time  to  be  employed  ?  We 
answer  there  are  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  enjoyments 
that  bring  neither  pain  nor  repentance;  there  are  the 
volumes  of  sages  gone  before — the  conversation  or  publica¬ 
tions  of  living  wits — there  is  the  inexhaustible  book  of 
nature  to  be  studied — the  endearments  of  family  and  of 
friends — the  cultivation  of  the  dawning  intellect  of  your 
children — the  acquisition  of  competence,  if  you  haveitnot 
— the  wise,  proper,  and  charitable  distribution  of  fortune, 
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if  you  have  it — add  to  all  these  those  pleasures  of  the  senses 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  moderation,  but  which  are  no 
longer  pleasures  when  indulged  in  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason,  instinct,  and  nature.  44  But  we  must  drink  and 
carouse  to  drive  away  care,”  and  then, 

(i  Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou  1 
A  solitary  fly. 

Thy  joy  no  glittering  female  meets, 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  ; 

Thy  summer's  set,  thy  spring  is  gone 
We  frolic  while  ’tis  May.”  Gray. 

44  Drink  on,  my  good  fellows,  with  all  my  heart,  and  let  us 
44  see  how  long  your  May  will  last;  in  the  meantime  allow 
44  me  to  shew  you  what  your  carousing  must  come  to.  An 
44  antient  of  your  own  kidney,  one  Horace,  observed : — 

fC  c  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus:’ 

44  The  eye  will  perceive,  when  the  ear  will  not  listen.” 
Therefore  look  on  this  picture,  it  speaks  volumes.  There 
the  fiends,  Apoplexy,  Madness,  Gout,  and  Dropsy,  hover 
over  and  torment  the  votaries  of  the  midnight  bowl  !  — 
Despair  sits  in  the  centre  of  it ! — while  Poverty  shakes  its 
empty  purse  in  derision  at  the  group  ! — and  Death,  with 
out-stretched  arms,  awaits  to  receive  his  premature  elect ! 


OF  COLDS,  EVIL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NE¬ 
GLECTING  THEM. 


We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  returning  again 
to  the  consideration  of  this  important  topic — it  is  one  of 
considerable  importance  at  this  season  of  the  year,- and 
merits  every  attention.  We  have  already  observed  that 
colds  are  generally  the  effect  of  an  obstructed  perspiration  ; 
the  common  causes  of  which  we  have  likewise  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  shall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither 
shall  we  spend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various  symp¬ 
toms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  well  known.  It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  to  observe  that  almost  every  cold  is 
attended  with  fever ;  no  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  disease.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greatest 
circumspection  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its  attacks. 
Indeed  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  constantly  in  an 
uniform  degree  of  warmth,  such  a  thing  as  catching  cold 
■would  be  impossible;  but  as  that  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  means,  the  perspiration  must  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  When  oppression  of  the  breast,  a  stuffing  of 
the  nose,  unusual  uneasiness,  pain  in  the  head,  &c.,  give 
reason  to  believe  that  the  perspiration  is  obstructed,  or  in 
other  words  that  the  person  has  caught  cold,  he  ought 
immediately  to  lessen  his  diet,  at  least  the  usual  quantity 
of  his  solid  food,  and  abstain  from  all  strong  liquors. 
Instead  of  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourishing 
diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread  pudding,  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  panado,  gruel,  and  similar  food.  The  drink  may 
be  water-gruel  sweetened  with  a  little  honey ;  an  infusion 
of  balm  or  linseed  sharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon  ;  a  decoction  of  barley  or  liquorice  with  tamarinds, 
or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor.  Above  all  the 
patient’s  supper  must  be  light — as  small  posset,  or  water- 
gruel  sweetened  with  honey,  and  a  little  toasted  bread  in 
it.  If  honey  should  disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  gruej 


may  be  sweetened  with  treacle  or  coarse  sugar.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take 
wine  whey  instead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  sweetened  as 
above.  The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  usual  in  bed, 
and  to  encourage  perspiration,  which  is  easily  brought  on 
towards  the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  or  any  kind  of 
warm  diluting  liquor.  I  have  often  known  this  practice 
carry  off  a  cold  in  a  day,  which  in  all  probability  would 
have  cost  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for  some 
months.  Would  people  sacrifice  a  little  time  to  care  and 
warmth,  and  practice  a  moderate  degree  of  abstinence, 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  a  cold  appear,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  bad  effects  which  originate  from 
an  obstructed  perspiration  might  be  prevented.  But  after 
the  disease  has  gathered  strength  by  the  delay,  all  attempts 
to  remove  it  will  prove  ineffectual.  Pleurisy,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  consumption,  are  the  common  effects  of 
colds  which  have  been  either  totally  neglected  or  treated 
improperly.  When  those  who  have  to  labonr  for  their 
daily  bread  have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
warm  and  take  a  little  medicine;  by  which  means  the 
disorder  is  often  so  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable  to  sus¬ 
tain  hard  labour.  But  even  such  part  of  the  labouring 
poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themselves  are  often  too 
hardy  to  do  it ;  they  affect  to  despise  cold,  and  as  long  as 
they  can  crawl  about  scorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a  common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  destroy  such 
a  number  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  despised,  they 
gather  strength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they  become 
irresistible.  We  often  see  this  verified  in  travellers,  who 
rather  than  lose  a  day  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business, 
throw  away  their  lives  by  pursuing  their  journey,  even  in 
the  severest  weather,  when  this  disease  is  upon  them. 
It  is  certain  also  that  colds  may  be  too  much  indulged. 
When  a  person  for  every  slight  cold  shuts  himself  up  in  a 
warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quantities  of  warm  liquor, 
it  may  occasion  such  a  general  relaxation  of  the  solids  as 
will  not  be  easily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  disease  will  permit  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  above-mentioned  gentle  exercise.  An 
obstinate  cold  which  no  medicine  can  remove  will  yield  to 
gentle  exercise  and  a  proper  attention  to  diet.  The 
bowels  must  be  properly  attended  to,  and  although  an  ex¬ 
cessive  purgation  must  be  carefully  avoided,  still  the 
bowels  must  be  gently  opened.  Large  doses  of  aloes  and 
gamboge,  or  in  fact  these  medicines  in  any  quantities,  do 
much  injury  to  the  constitution  in  this  disease.  A  safer 
medicine  cannot  be  exhibited  than  Harvey’s  Aperient 
anti-drastic  Pill.  The  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Society 
for  the  Restoration  of  Health  use  it  constantly  in  their  ex¬ 
tensive  practice,  and  it  is  also  strongly  recommended  by 
many  experienced  physicians.  These  pills  effectually 
open  the  bowels,  without  griping  the  patient  or  leaving 
any  unpleasant  sensation  behind.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  pills  will  be  effectual  in  all  cases  of  cold — we  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  a  safe  and  cheap  aperient  medicine,  and 
their  use  must  be  combined  with  a  strict  observance  of  the 
other  rules  which  we  have  laid  down. 


The  Life  of  a  Medical  Man. — Without  retracing 
the  repulsive  and  dangerous  studies  of  the  physician,  it 
can  be  proved  that  there  is  not  any  career  which  so  rapidly 
wears  away  the  powers  of  life,  because  there  is  no  other 
which  requires  so  great  an  activity  of  body  and  mind.  He 
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has  to  bear  the  changes  of  the  weather,  continual  fatigue, 
irregularity  in  his  repasts,  and  broken  rest ;  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  miasma  and  contagion  ;  if  in  the  country,  to 
traverse  considerable  distances  on  horseback,  exposed  to 
wind  and  storm— to  brave  all  dangers  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity.  A  fearful  truth  for  medical  men  has 
been  established  by  (he  Tables  of  Mortality  of  Dr.  Casper. 
Of  1,000  members  of  the  medical  profession,  600  died  be¬ 
fore  their  62nd  year ;  whilst  of  persons  leading  a  quiet  life, 
such  as  agriculturists  or  theologians,  the  mortality  is  only 
347.  If  we  take  100  individuals  of  each  of  these  classes, 
43  theologians,  40  agriculturists,  35  clerks,  32  soldiers, 
will  reach  their  70th  year  of  100  professors  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art,  24  only  will  attain  that  age. 


MORNING  SICKNESS  OF  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 


Thf,  morning  sickness  is  frequently  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  annoying  affections  to  which  women  are 
exposed  during  pregnancy  ;  it  is,  however,  seldom  danger¬ 
ous,  and  where  it  does  not  materially  impair  the  general 
health,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign,  as  it  tends 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  too  much  biood,  which  is  the 
chief  cause  of  miscarriage.  Morning  sickness  has  been 
considered  as  a  symptom  of  pregnancy,  but  when  taken  by 
itself  it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  since  various  affections 
of  the  stomach  will  produce  similar  symptoms,  without 
the  presence  of  pregnancy.  It  seldom  lasts  beyond  the 
third  month.  In  such  cases  strong  medicines  must  not 
be  used ;  th6  bowels  must  be  kept  gently  open  by  castor 
oil  or  other  mild  medicines.  Obstinate  cases  of  sickness 
have  been  considerably  benefited  by  the  Restorative  Cor¬ 
dial  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health.  Opiates 
are  injurious  when  administered  during  pregnancy.  Nar¬ 
cotics,  says  Dr.  Burns,  are  of  no  use,  attention  to  the 
bowels  is  of  main  importance;  not  unfrequently  complete 
relief  will  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  while  the  severity  of  the  vomiting  may  be  relieved 
by  the  Restorative  Cordial,  or  by  effervescing  draughts. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  phy¬ 
sicians  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  witnessed  considerable  benefit  derived  from 
its  use  ;  but  it  can  only  be  used  under  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  medical  practitioner. 


ON  THE  FASCINATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

M.  Acrell,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Swedish  Amcenitates  Aeademicae,  contends 
that  the  coluber  Berus,  or  common  viper,  is  in  some 
degree  endowed  with  the  same  fascinating  power  as  the 
rattlesnake.  And  there  is  a  case  much  in  point  inserted 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  which  states  that  a  mouse  put,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  into  a  cage  in  which  a  female  viper  was  confined, 
appeared  at  first  greatly  agitated,  and  was  afterwards  seen 
to  draw  near  to  the  viper  gradually,  which  continued 
motionless  but  with  fixed  eyes  and  distended  mouth,  and 
at  length  entered  into  its  jaws  and  was  devoured. 

There  is,  in  truth,  a  secret  kind  of  influence,  but 
whether  of  the  same  kind  or  distinct  from  it,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  which  other  animals  possess  on 
particular  occasions,  and  which  is  even  in  some  cases  pos¬ 
sessed  by  man  and  is  known  to  disarm  the  fury  of  the 
most  enraged  or  vicious  quadrupeds.  This  is  peculiarly 


seen  at  times  in  the  case  of  watch-dogs,  over  whom  some 
house-breakers  have  found  out  the  secret  of  exercising  so 
seductive  and  quieting  a  power,  as  to  keep  them  in  profound 
silence  while  the  burglary  is  committed.  M.  Lindecrantr, 
another  interesting  writer  in  the  Amoenitates  Academicte 
of  Sweden,  tells  us  that  the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Dalarne 
are  in  possession  of  this  secret  generally,  insomuch  that 
they  can  instantly  disarm  the  most  furious  dog,  and  oblige 
him  to  fly  from  them  with  all  his  usual  signs  of  fear,  such 
as  dropping  his  tail,  and  suddenly  becoming  silent. 

Grooms  are  sometimes  found  possessed  of  a  similar 
power  over  horses.  Mr.  Townsend,  a  clergyman  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character  and  considerable  learning,  has  a  striking 
anecdote  to  this  effect  in  his  account  of  James  Sullivan,  a 
native  of  the  county  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  pen. 
The  man,  an  awkward,  ignorant  rustic  of  the  lowest  class, 
was  by  profession  a  horse-breaker,  and  generally  nick¬ 
named  the  whisperer ,  from  its  being  vulgarly  supposed 
that  he  obtained  his  influence  over  unruly  horses  by  whis¬ 
pering  to  them.  The  actual  secret  of  his  fascinating 
power  he  kept  entirely  to  himself,  and  it  has  died  with 
him.  His  son,  whoisin  the  same  occupation,  knows  nothing 
of  it.  But  it  was  well  known  to  every  one  that,  however 
unbroken  or  vicious  a  horse,  or  even  a  mule,  might  be  when 
brought  to  him,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  he  be¬ 
came  altogether  passive  under  his  influence,  and  was  not 
only  entirely  gentle  and  tractable,  but  in  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree  continued  so,  though  somewhat  more  submissive 
to  himself  than  others.  There  was  a  little  mystery  in  his 
plan,  though  unquestionably  no  deceit.  When  sent  for  to 
tame  an  unruly  horse,  he  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be 
shut  upon  himself  and  the  animal  alone,  and  not  to  be 
opened  till  a  given  signal.  This  singular  intercourse 
usually  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour  ;  no  bustle  was  heard 
or  violence  seemingly  had  recourse  to  :  but  when  the  door 
was  opened  on  the  proper  sign  being  given,  the  horse  was 
always  seen  lying  down  and  the  fascinator  by  his  side, 
playing  with  him  familiarly  as  a  child  with  a  puppy.  44 1 
once,”  says  Mr.  Townsend,  44  saw  his  skill  tried  on  a 
horse  that  could  never  before  be  brought  to  stand  for  a 
smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan’s  half  hour 
lecture,  I  went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith’s 
shop,  with  many  other  curious  spectators,  when  we  were 
ey^e- witnesses  of  the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This  too 
had  been  a  troop  horse,  and  it  was  supposed,  not  without 
reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed  no  other 
would  be  found  availing.  I  observed  that  the  animal 
seemed  afraid  whenever  Sullivan  either  spoke  or  looked  at 
him.”  In  common  cases,  Mr.  Townsend  adds,  even  the 
mysterious  preparation  of  a  private  interview  was  not 
necessary,  the  animal  becoming  tame  at  once.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  another  instance  of  most  extraordinary 
and  instantaneous  ascendancy  of  one  animal  being  over 
another  without  any  manifest  medium  of  action,  which  we 
are  occasionally7',  but  not  often,  called  upon  to  witness. 
That  it  could  not  have  been  force  is  clear,  and  though 
natural  firmness  and  intrepidity  may  do  much,  they  by  no 
means  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  in  the  present  case, 
and  could,  indeed,  accomplish  but  little  in  the  dark.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  mode  of  accounting  for  such  a 
control  so  reasonable  as  that  of  a  natural  or  artificial  ema¬ 
nation  from  the  fascinator  which  we  have  already  adverted 
to  ;  and  if  the  last  obtained,  perhaps,  as  in  many  of  these 
instances,  by  oiling  or  impregnating  the  person  of  the 
operator  with  the  virtues  of  various  plants  unknown  or 
little  knowm  to  the  rest  of  the  wrorld. 
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ASTHMA,  DIFFICULTY  OF  BREATHING,  NER¬ 
VOUS  HEAD-ACHE.  &c. 

M  Vaudin,  of  Laon,  after  making  several  experiments  with 
the  extract  and  syrup  of  the  asparagus,,  recommends  the  boiled 
shoots  as  a  valuable  medicinal  article  of  diet  for  nervous  and 
asthmatic  subjects.  He  says  he  has  uniformly  found  asparagus 
to  diminish  nervous  or  inflammatory  excitement,  to  allay  inordi¬ 
nate  action  of  the  heart,  to  purify  the  blood,  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  nourish  the  body.  Dr.  Andrew, 
of  Glasgow,  has  published  some  cases  of  asthma,  in  which  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  the  bladder  podded  lobelia  ( lobelia  in~ 
'jftata),  administered  with  half  a  wine-glass  of  water,  speedily 
terminated  the  paroxysm:  he  adds,  the  results  of  the  trials  he 
has  given  this  remedy,  have  satisfied  him  that,  in  decidedly 
asthmatic  cases,  it  will  prove  successful;  tl  but,”  says  he,  “  I 
caution  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  never  to 
use  it  where  any  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  large  arteries 
exists,  as  its  employment  in  such  cases  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  results.”  This  caution  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  Americans 
say,  not  well  based,  for  during  the  first  stage  of  organic  disease 
or  structural  mischief,  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  large 
arteries,  it  is  assuredly  of  great  importance  to  allay  the  attendant 
irritation,  and  to  unload  the  air  vessels  of  accumulated  phlegm, 
which  no  medicine  so  speedily  and  effectually  accomplishes  as 
the  lobelia  injlata  ;  and  even  when  the  organic  mischief  is  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  the  vital  powers  have  considerably  given 
way,  it  may  be  most  advantageously  administered  with  a  tonic 
medicine,  as  the  round-leaf  cornel.  By  means  of  the  ethereal 
tincture  of  the  lobelia  injlata ,  with  a  tonic  mixture  (a  solution 
of  the  essential  salt  of  the  round-leaf  cornel  (one  drachm),  in 
camphorated  mixture  (seven  ounces),  with  the  sub-carbonate  of 
ammonia  (one  drachm),  and  the  alkaline  solution  of  iron  (three 
drachms),  and  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  twice  a  day,  we  have 
snatched,  as  it  were,  elderly  asthmatics,  whose  sufferings  were 
evidently  aggravated  and  prolonged  by  organic  disease  both  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  been  so  essentially  benefitted,  as  to  be  capable  of 
taking  much  exercise,  and  of  enjoying  the  society  of  their  friends. 

to  Cov; 


t^sT  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

“  E.  M.”  We  recommend  her  strongly  to  try  the  Restorative 
Cordial,  as  we  have  found  this  medicine  very  beneficial  under 
circumstances  similar  to  her  own. 

“  Amicus.”  Every  department  of  this  Journal  is  at  present 
filled.  Should  any  vacancy  occur,  his  offer  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

“  X.  D.  X.”  ought  to  have  called  at  90,  Charlotte-street,  im¬ 
mediately,  before  the  complaint  got  so  far  advanced.  Let  him 
take  two  of  the  Anti-drastic  Pills  every  four  hours,  and  a  drachm 
of  powdered  cubebs  in  water  three  times  a-day.  The  swelling 
appears  only  sympathetic,  but  should  it  not  be  removed  he  must 
%  let  us  examine  it. 

.TK  “  William  Ellis”  appears  to  be  labouring  under  great  nervous 
'  debility,  for  the  removal  of  which  he  cannot  use  a  better  medicine 

S Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial 

V.  Hervey.”  Abstain  from  the  practice  which  he  says  ag- 
tes  his  symptoms.  The  use  of  the  vapour  bath  would  be 
vial  in  his  case,  combined  with  the  local  application  of 
Harvey’s  Embrocation.  Let  him  take  the  following  powder  three 
times  daily — Epsom  salts,  in  powder,  two  drachms,  powdered 
nitre,  five  grains ;  mix  for  a  powder.  Dissolve  in  water,  and 
take  as  directed  above. 

“  W.  E  Byron.”  We  should  certainly  say  no,  unless  the  in¬ 
dividuals  were  connected  like  the  Siamese  twins.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  will  he  acted  upon — thanks  for  the  idea. 

(<  W.  Hutton1  has  our  best  thanks.  He  need  not  feel  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  roguish  tricks  played  by  the  quacks  connected 
with  the  humbugging  gamboge  drastic  College  of  Health.  The 
New  Weekly  Dispatch,  got  up  to  puff  their  poisonous  pills,  has 
been  transmogrified  into  the  c‘  British  and  American  Intelli¬ 
gencer,”  but  the  public  are  not  to  be  gulled.  We  learn  by  a 
New  York  paper,  that  the  cunning  Yankees  are,  to  use  a  quaint 
but  expressive  expression,  beginning  to  smell  a  rat:  they  begin 
to  find  what  the  effects  of  Morison’s  Pills  are,  and  a  Yankee  ediur 
has  been  showing  the  quacks  up.  We  will  give  the  extract  next 
week. 

“  James  S.  Brighton.”  There  is  no  regular  appointed  agent  at 
Brighton  at  present  for  the  sale  of  Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Pills, 
but  in  the  meantime  thay  may  be  procured  from  any  respectable 


chemist  and  druggist,  or  patent  medicine  vender.  They  will 
effectually  relieve  the  pain  in  the  head  of  which  James  S.  com¬ 
plained,  and  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  costiveness.  Two 
or  three  of  the  pills  at  bed  time. 

“  J.  Evans,  Cheltenham,”  is  labouring  under  compound  dys¬ 
pepsia;  for  the  removal  of  which  a  tonic  is  required  as  well  as  ati 
aperient.  Harvey’s  Pills  alone  will  not  give  permanent  relief, 
but  combined  with  the  Restorative  Cordial,  they  are  the  best  for¬ 
mula  we  are  acquainted  with.  Harvey’s  Medicines,  with  full 
directions,  may  now  be  procured  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Harper,  350, 
High  Street,  Cheltenham, — Agent. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  recommend  the  under¬ 
mentioned  medicines  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
Harvey's  Aperient  Pill  is  the  only  anti-drastic  medicine  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  this  country.  Great  injury 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  violent  drastic  pills  ;  in  many  cases 
death  has  been  produced,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  have  been  irretrievably  injured.  It  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  medical  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  to  give  to  the  public  a 
cheap  and  effectual  aperient  medicine,  containing  no  powerful 
drastic  ingredients,  which  would  in  reasonable  doses  act  upon 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness,  head¬ 
ache.  whether  nervous  or  stomachic,  painful  obstructions  in 
females,  affections  of  the  liver,  these  pills  will  be  found  to  relieve 
the  patient  effectually.  In  diseases  of  children  they  will  be  found 
invaluable.  In  ordinary  cases  from  two  to  three  will  act  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  should  the  emergency  of  the  case  require,  the  dose 
may  be  increased  and  often  repeated.  In  chronic  disease  the 
pills  may  be  taken  in  alternate  doses,  two  every  night,  or  other 
night.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  in  which  a  costive  condition  of 
the  bowels  is  combined  with  deficient  digestive  power,  two  pills 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  in  conjunction  with  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  Restorative  Cordial.  Many  obstinate  cases  of  indigestion, 
which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  have  been 
cured  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  simple  plan.  In  cases  of 
nervous  debility,  local  and  constitutional,  the  Restorative  Cor¬ 
dial  never  fails  to  restore  vigour  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
Society  are  in  possession  of  numerous  cases,  attested  by  the 
names  of  distinguished  individuals,  in  which  this  celebrated  tonic 
Restorative  Cordial,  has  conduced  to  the  recovery  of  the  tone  of 
the  nervous  system,  after  every  other  remedial  agent  had  failed. 
The  Cordial  will  be  found  good  in  cases  of  loss  of  appetite,  loss 
of  sensibility,  nervous  weakness,  low  spirits,  nervous  head-ache, 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  it  will  be  found  inva¬ 
luable  in  allaying  the  morning-sickness  of  pregnant  women,  and 
in  cases  of  sea-sickness,  it  having  been  used  with  decided  utility 
in  numerous  cases  of  this  character.  In  cases  of  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism,  the  Embrocation  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Anti-drastic  Pill.  In  rheumatism  of  long 
standing,  in  gout,  lumbago,  sprains,  stiff  joints,  no  better  or 
cheaper  Embrocation  can  be  used  than  that  of  the  Society.  One 
bottle  will  generally  effect  a  cure 

Harvey’s  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  l^d  ,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Restorative  Cordial  in  bottles  at 
4s.  6d.,  and  Us.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place  )  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  (by  post,  paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 


LONDON  — Wholes  A  lb. 
Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringiion-street. 
Evans  and  Lesclier,  Cripplegate  Build 
ings,  Fore  street. 

COUNTRY 

Bath- Tylee  .  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Bridge-street. 

Banbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Barnstaple  — Cotton,  Chemist. 
Beccles — H.  Carter, near  the  Church; 
Cheltenham  —  Harper, 350, High  St. 
Chelmsford—  Chalk  and  Co. 

_  (likLlni*  Put»  Icb  S 


Retail. 

iVIudie  and  Son,  Coventrv-street. 
Raskins,  79.  Quadrant,  B  egent  st. 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row. 
Wihl,  13,  Catheriue.strcet, Strand. 

AGENTS. 

Exeter— C.  Gain,  Fore  Street. 
Liverpool — Evans  &  Son,  Druggists 
Okehamptow  —  Miss  Smalt*. 

K  ugby  — Lorkyer,  Chemist. 
^AXMtfSDHAM  — Goodllllgh 
Tiverton  —  H.  Mead.  Bookseller. 
York  — Deighton  and  Moxon. 


Part  3  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's,  with  an  Index , 

8fc. — Price  Qd.  . 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  (his  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evening,  from  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place.  In  order  to  secure  imme 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents,  all  tetters  for  the 
Editor  maybe  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  us  above  % 

as  well  as  to  our  Publisher’s. 

83=  Complaints  having  been  made  that  difficulty  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  in  obtaining  the  snow  bills  of  this  Journal,  the  trade 
are  informed  that  sufficient  are  printed— and  that  they  may  be. 
always  obtained  of  the  Publisher. _ . 

PubiFsIied,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shacked,  Printer,  /Vine  Ol/we  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
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FROM  HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


This  Plate  (the  first  of  the  series  introducing  his  grim 
Majesty)  represents  the  condemnation  to  labour.  The 
artist  in  order  at  once  to  show  the  labours  belonging  to 
man,  and  those  peculiar  to  woman, — represents  Adam 
digging  up  a  tree,  accompanied  by  Death,  who  assists  him 
with  all  his  strength — while  in  the  back  ground  Eve  is 
suckling  her  child,  and  holding  a  distaff. 

The  Dances  of  Death,  which  form  the  subject  of  so 
many  frescos  and  paintings  in  Switzerland,  took  their 
origin  in  the  middle  age,  and  were  in  vogue  a  very  long 
time;  at  first  masks  were  frequently  seen,  representing 
death,  during  the  Carnival,  these  had  the  privilege  of  dan¬ 
cing  with  all  they  met  on  taking  them  by  the  hand,  and 
the  public  was  much  amused  by  the  terror  of  those  thus 
forced  to  dance.  These  masks  soon  seized  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  burying  grounds  to  perform  dances  in  honour 
of  the  departed.  The  monks  instead  of  opposing  these 
apish  tricks  commended  them  as  likely  to  produce  whole¬ 
some  reflections,  and  churchmen  were  to  be  seen  repre¬ 
senting  without  scruple  the  character  of  Death.  These 
dances  thus  sanctified  became  acts  of  devotion — they  were 
accompanied  with  anthems,  and  pious  sentences. 

Several  painters  having  executed  small  pictures  repre- 
VOL.  I.  fj.  ShacUU.  Wine  Office  Court] 


senting  these  ceremonies,  they  had  a  great  sale, — the 
houses,  prayer  books,  and  breviaries,  were  decorated  with 
them,  and  poets’  wrote  couplets  underneath,  in  general 
not  very  good  it  must  be  confessed  ;  thus  these  dances, 
that  had  their  origin  in  farce  which  amused  the  people  a 
length  of  time,  became  reverenced  by  them  with  respectful 
credulity.  Some  priests  conceived  that  any  one  who  made 
a  vow  to  have  a  Dance  of  Death  executed  in  painting  would, 
be  delivered  from  the  most  terrible  of  disasters  :  this 
absurdity  was  blindly  credited,  and  whenever  the  plague 
raged,  which  frequently  happened  in  those  times,  recourse 
was  had  to  this  means  to  assuage  it.  The  famous  Dance 
of  Death  known  as  Holbein’s  was  executed  at  Basle,  in 
1435,  by  order  of  the  town-council  when  the  plague  broke 
out  in  that  town,  which  however  did  not  prevent  many  of 
the  elders  of  the  council  dying  of  it. 

This  fresco,  done  upon  the  walls  of  the  Dominican  bury- 
ing-ground,  was  to  be  seen  there  down  to  the  year  1805, 
and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  did  not  fail  to  visit  it ;  the  wall 
was  obliged  to  be  pulled  down  in  that  year.  The  name  of 
this  famous  painter,  who  became  an  artist  without  having 
ever  had  a  master,  conferred  great  reputation  upon  this 
painting,  which  was  nevertheless  not  done  by  him,  as  he 
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was  born  in  1498,  sixty-three  years  after  its  execution. 
The  real  painter  is  now  said  to  be  John  Klauber  ;  but  as 
Holbein  was  celebrated  for  his  frescos,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  work  in  that  style  in  his  native  town  should  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  be  attributed  to  him.  He  decorated  the  fa¬ 
cade  of  many  houses  according  to  the  custom  in  Basle  ;  on 
one  he  painted  a  dance  of  fools,  which  gave  that  name  to 
the  house — it  was  effaced  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  the 
original  sketch  still  exists. 

Different  paintings  of  Dances  of  Death  were  multiplied 
without  end,  the  best  artists  were  employed  to  execute 
them  in  the  vestibules  of  convents,  and  on  the  walls  of 
burying-grounds  ;  these  paintings,  which  cost  considerable 
sums,  soon  paid  the  expense  by  attracting  crowds  of  cre¬ 
dulous  persons,  who  dropped  an  offering  into  a  box  placed 
at  the  entrance;  these  voluntary  gifts  becoming  very 
abundant,  were  consecrated  to  having  masses  said  for  the 
relief  of  souls  in  purgatory.  The  monks  loudly  applauded 
this  charity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  egg  them  on,  Oliver 
Maillard,  a  famous  preacher  of  the  16th  century,  said  in 
one  of  his  sermons  : — 44  Souls  in  purgatory  hear  the  sound 
44  of  the  money  you  give  for  them — as  it  drops  into  the 
44 basin  it  goes  ting,  ting!  and  they  laugh  and  go  ha,  lia, 
44  ha!”  The  gifts  were  afterwards  increased  in  order  to 
keep  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  good  humour. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  frescos  now  remaining 
is  at  Lucern, — painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  covered  bridge 
over  the  Neuss  by  Meglinger. 

Having  procured  from  Germany  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
Basle  Dance,  which  has  been  now  so  long  attributed  to 
Holbein,  we  propose  to  present  our  readers  wood  engravings 
of  a  selection  of  the  prints,  with  a  short  description  of  each, 
alternately  with  other  subjects.  We  hope  they  will  not 
be  deemed  altogether  inappropriate,  any  work  of  Holbein’s 
may  be  permitted  44  apropos  des  bottes,”  to  find  place  in 
a  medical  work — as  he  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  painted  the  celebrated  picture  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  sitting  on  his  throne  and  gi anting  the 
Charter  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 


ON  THE  BANEFUL  EFFECTS  OF  TIGHT 

LACING. 

Though  I  may  incur  the  displeasure  of  many  of  the 
female  part  of  the  community  in  investigating  a  subject, 
the  province  of  which  they  may  consider  peculiarly  their 
own  ;  after  perusing  my  observations,  I  flatter  myself  they 
will  be  convinced  that  an  anxious  solicitude  alone  for  their 
welfare  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a 
subject  which  will  be  found  not  only  highly  important,  but 
most  essentially  necessary  to  their  future  comfort  and 
happiness;  nay,  I  may  say,  will  contribute,  in  a  pre-emi¬ 
nent  degree,  to  enhance  those  personal  charms  which  they 
have  been  so  long  mistakingly,  and,  with  perverted  optics, 
vainly  flattering  themselves  were  beauties  instead  of  defor¬ 
mities.  In  order  to  view  this  subject  in  its  true  character, 
let  us  contemplate  the  structure  of  the  human  body  in  its 
natural  state.  Here  we  shall  observe  that  the  viscera  have 
particular  situations  and  positions  assigned  them  ;  that 
they  are  endowed  with  functions  peculiar  to  themselves; 
formed  with  a  sagacity  never  to  be  too  much  admired ;  and 
all  so  admirably  harmonizing  together,  that,  when  unin¬ 
terrupted  in  their  operation,  the  most  beautiful  symmetry 
in  the  human  frame  is  the  natural  result.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  whenever  Nature  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  accus¬ 
tomed  course,  we  see  ruddy  health,  well-proportioned 


limbs,  and  an  elegantly  constructed  form.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  Creative  Wisdom.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive, 
being  thus  happily  circumstanced,  that  human  nature 
should  arrogantly  and  presumptuously  set  up  a  process  for 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  human  body,  so  diame¬ 
trically  opposite  to  that  which  God  and  Nature  intended 
for  our  good?  Its  bare  contemplation  fills  me  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  inconceivable  as  it  may 
appear.  The  figure  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  not  suit¬ 
able  to  the  genius  of  the  present  age  ;  such  is  now  the 
fashion  that,  to  be  considered  anything  like  genteel,  the 
female  form  must  assume  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass. 
This  is  esteemed  the  height  of  perfection.  What  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  idea  !  For  this  purpose  every  invention  is  called  into 
action  to  reduce  the  waist  to  the  smallest  possible  dimen¬ 
sions,  stays,  belts,  ligatures,  steel  busks  of  different  de¬ 
scriptions,  are  called  into  requisition  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  most  absurd  object.  By  means  of  this 
preposterous  conduct,  the  bones  of  the  chest  are  compress¬ 
ed, — the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  ride  over  each  other, — the 
vital  organs,  so  essentially  necessary  to  our  very  existence, 
are  obstructed  and  injured  in  their  operations, — the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  impeded  in  its  action, — the  circulation  through 
the  large  blood-vessels  is  obstructed, — and  the  breasts 
which,  in  a  natural  state,  are  so  beautifully  constructed, 
are  flattened  and  become  flaccid,  losing  their  elegant  ro¬ 
tundity  and  figure,  and  are  deprived  of  their  alluring  and 
captivating  charms  :  and  various  other  evils  are  the  result 
of  this  baneful  practice.  Now,  let  me  ask,  for  what  are 
all  these  ills  incurred  ?  Is  there  anything  particularly 
beautiful  or  desirable  in  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
human  frame?  Is  there  anything  particularly  fascinating 
in  pushing  the  breasts  up  to  the  neck,  in  forcing  the 
stomach  and  liver  into  the  inferior  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
and  pressing  the  bowels  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, — thus 
displacing  these  important  organs  from  the  original  position 
which  Nature  assigned,  producing  ruptures,  &c.  ?  Its 
absurdity  is  too  obvious  to  render  any  further  comments 
upon  it  necessary.  I  shall  now  point  out,  from  long  and 
extensive  practice,  the  diseases  resulting  from  this  ill-jud¬ 
ged  arrangement  and  mischievous  interference,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  natural  and  accordant  growth  of  the  human 
frame  being  thus  deranged.  The  females  indulging  in  this 
fashion  are  troubled  with  shortness  of  breath,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite, — in  truth,  from  the  compressed  state  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  incapable  of  receiving  sufficient  nutriment  for  the 
support  of  the  animal  economy  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
glandular  obstructions,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  faintings, 
convulsions,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  nervous  diseases  are  the  result.  The  effects  of  the 
pressure  on  the  heart  and  lungs  are,  head-ache,  spitting 
of  blood,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  swelled  legs,  varicose 
veins,  and  a  numberless  catalogue  of  woful  maladies. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  this  is  not 
the  only  error,  I  regret  to  say,  by  which  the  undue  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  female  part  of  the  community  is  productive 
of  serious  evils.  It  is  considered  by  them  a  great  beauty 
that  the  bladebones  should  meet ;  back  boards,  &c.,  are 
called  into  use  for  this  purpose ;  and  by  these  means, 
whenever  this,  which  they  consider  an  eligible  object,  is 
accomplished,  the  result  naturally  ensuing  is,  the  clavicles 
are  partially,  if  not  wholly  dislocated.  In  consequence, 
likewise,  of  the  pressure  used  for  this  and  the  previous 
purposes,  the  various  muscles  of  the  human  body  which, 
in  their  natural  state,  tend  to  contribute  to  its  beauty  and 
utility,  are  altogether  deprived  of  their  powers  of  acting, 
which,  by  long  continued  want  of  exercise,  are  altogether 
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lost  and  destroyed.  Hunch-backs,  crooked  spines,  and 
distorted  pelves  are  thus  produced.  Such  is  the  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  this  injudicious  practice,  which  the 
present  time  will  not  allow  me  to  expatiate  upon.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  statement  here  exhibited  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  Experience  and  observation  concur  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  conviction  that  if  the  constitution  were  left  to 
its  own  unbiassed  operations,  a  robust  frame,  sound  con¬ 
stitution,  and  healthy  old  age  would  be  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  absurd  custom  be  pursued, 
the  health  will  be  most  seriously  injured,  and  a  debilitated 
frame  the  consequence,— life  will  he  shortened,  and,  as 
long  as  its  continuance  exists,  embittered  with  misery  and 
sorrow.  In  the  one  case,  we  see  the  effects  of  Creative 
Wisdom, — in  the  other,  the  pernicious  contrivance  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  folly.  I  cannot  conclude  these  observations 
more  appropriately  than  in  the  following  poeticlanguage 

“Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  aught  was  form’d 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 

Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  ? 

As  if  upon  a  full  proportioned  dome. 

Or  swelling  column  heav’d, — the  pride  of  art, — 

A  critic  fly,  whose  feeble  eye  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around,  with  blind  presumption  bold. 

Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole.” 


DEATH  FROM  FEAR. 

In  the  summer  of - ,  a  gentleman  entertained  at 

dinner  a  father  and  an  only  daughter.  The  lady  was  rich, 
amiable,  highly  imaginative,  and  possessed  another  quality 
which  usually  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  female  valuation ; 
her  person  was  strikingly  attractive.  But  she  was  sen¬ 
sitive,  timid,  and  nervous  beyond  example— a  spoiled 
child.  The  education  of  this  fascinating  being  had  been 
so  wisely  conducted,  that  its  authors  must  by  some  mis¬ 
take  have  supposed  the  earth  to  be  Paradise  itself,  or  a 
mansion  of  bliss,  never  to  be  broken  by  sorrow  nor  in¬ 
vaded  by  woe.  The  winds  of  heaven  were  scarcely  allowed 
to  breathe  on  this  truly  unfortunate  child  ;  a  passing  cloud 
in  the  sky  might  portend  a  thunder  storm,  44  Run,  Judy, 
run,”  and  the  shutters  were  immediately  closed.  Did  her 
father  feel  indisposed  (of  course  he  was  never  to  die),  her 
fair  hands  would  be  clasped  together,  uplifted  in  agony, 
the  tears  would  roll  down  her  cheeks,  whilst  with  a  search¬ 
ing  eye  and  in  a  touching  melodious  accent  she  would 
piteously  entreat  to  be  told,  44  whether  there  was  any  dan¬ 
ger  ?”  Did  any  complaint  afflict  this  poor  girl  herself,  the 
medical  man  was  instructed  to  lie  stoutly,  to  utter  any 
number  of  falsehoods  that  might  be  necessary  to  screen  a 
real  evil  so  that  he  did  not  alarm  her  by  speaking  the 
truth,— of  course  the  patient  could  never  be  seriously  ill. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  plan  for  preparing  her  sensitive 
mind  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  was  soon  exemplified.  The 
dinner  party  had  left  her  half  an  hour  before  in  perfect 

health,  when  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  Miss  S _ .’s 

lodgings  :  although  a  rapid,  it  was  an  useless  journey. 
The  poor  young  lady  was  lying  on  her  back  quite  dead, 
the  chin  resting  on  her  bosom,  the  eyes  wide  open  and 
directed  upwards  with  a  frightful  glare,  the  body  still  warm 
and  flexible.  Some  drunken  men  had  mistaken  the 
mansion  for  a  neighbouring  public-house,  and  the 
noise  made  for  admission  was  considerable.  The  unfor¬ 


tunate  girl’s  imagination  got  into  play,  she  became  exceed- 
ingly  agitated  ;  the  noise  increased — she  screamed  in 
agony,  ran  into  the  bed-room  for  shelter,  and  there  withered 
the  rose  of  Cambria, — there  perished  by  a  simple  knock 
at  the  door,  in  solitude,  in  darkness,  and  without  a  friend 
to  close  the  protruding  eye-balls,  for  she  had  locked  her¬ 
self  in,  a  congregation  of  all  human  attractions!  an  un¬ 
doubted  victim  to  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  those  who 
surrounded  her,  and  a  melancholy  and  awful  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  a  rational  system  of  education  for  our  females. 
In  the  present,  the  mind,  its  wholesome  solid  culture  and 
discipline  appear  to  be  forgotten,  and  a  taste  for  trifling, 
enervating  acquirements,  are  cultivated,  which  certainly 
has  no  tendency  to  elevate  the  character  of  woman.  I 
queslion  not,  because  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  it  is 
gross  and  degrading  injustice  to  this  interesting  being 
(who  possesses  mental  powers  equal  to  our  own),  to  be¬ 
stow  an  education  more  fitted  to  qualify  her  for  the  light 
graces  of  the  haram,  or  the  office  of  the  almd,  than  to 
make  a  rational  companion  to  man  and  a  sound  instruct¬ 
ress  to  his  children  ;  by  whose  perpetual  influence  in  their 
early  years  they  might  hourly  imbibe  useful  knowledge, 
habitual  love  of  truth,  and  strength  of  mind,  to  bear  the 
ills  and  disappointments  of  a  troubled  life. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER  ON  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  SCROFULA. 

( Concluded  from  our  last.) 

The  principles  on  which  the  treatment  of  scrofula 
should  be  founded  are  three  ;  1st.  To  make  better  blood  ; 
2d.  To  strengthen  the  solids  ;  3d.  To  give  vigorous  action 
to  the  circulation. 

To  one  or  all  of  these  principles,  every  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  referred.  The  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  is  naturally  feeble,  the  serum  of  the  blood  prepon¬ 
derates,  whilst  the  fibrous  portion  is  deficient  in  quantity; 
therefore,  you  must  make  better  blood,  strengthen  the 
solids,  or  give  a  vigorous  action  to  the  system.  The  first 
object  is  to  make  better  blood,  and  without  this  nothing 
else  will  be  of  avail.  I  cannot  sufficiently  depricate  the 
system  of  ordering  vegetable  food  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  proscribing  animal  food  which  is  most  nutritious  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Vegetable  food  is  more  difficult  of  di¬ 
gestion  than  animal  food,  and  many  animals  who  iive  on 
it  have  more  than  one  stomach  to  perform  the  different 
processes  of  digestion  ;  some  have  only  one,  but  then  they 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  gastric  juice,  which  is  secret- 
ed  in  gi eater  quantities  than  in  man  ;  and  nature  adds  to 
the  digestive  powers  by  setting  up  another  process  in  the 
intestine  below,  when  animals  have  only  one  stomach. 
Vegetable  food  should  not  be  given  to  children  labouring 
under  scrofula,  as  it  leads  to  an  aggravation  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  meat  should  be  allowed,  prepared  so  (hat  the 
stimulus  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  weak,  maybe  able 
to  acton  it.  The  stomach  should  never  be  overloaded,  or 
the  powers  of  digestion  will  be  impaired.  Meat  should  be 
taken  in  small  quantities  and  often,  rather  than  in  large 
quantities  and  less  frequently  ;  for,  when  the  stomach  is 
less  loaded,  digestion  goes  on  much  better.  Therefore, 
I  advise  that  they  should  breakfast  between  eight  and  nine, 
and  take  an  egg  or  a  little  meat  at  this  meal.  They  should 
have  a  sandwich  about  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  and  meat 
with  their  dinner  at  three.  It  is  right  that  they  should 
drink  with  their  dinner,  although  water  is  a  bad  beverage; 
some  good  beer,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  should  be  allowed! 
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This  will  stimulate  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
digestion  will  he  more  completely  performed  than  if  no 
stimulus  at  all  had  been  used.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
these  complaints  the  stomach  is  not  supplied  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  juice  to  dissolve  the  food  ;  therefore  you 
must  give  some  stimulus  to  excite  the  gastric  juice.  If  you 
observe  the  animals  around  us,  which  live  on  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  you  find  that  after  meals  they  lap  some 
water,  and  rest.  Rest  appears  to  be  conducive  to  the 
performance  of  the  digestive  process.  Animal  food  should 
be  given  in  larger  quantities  to  persons  with  scrofulous 
disease  than  to  those  in  a  state  of  health,  although  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  not  require  the  same  aid  to  assist  digestion.  In 
scrofulous  children  I  do  not  like  the  stomach  to  be  loaded 
with  milk  for  breakfast,  which  considerably  impairs  the 
powers  of  digestion,  and  therefore  I  generally  order  a  little 
meat  or  an  egg  as  a  substitute. 

Next  in  importance  to  nourishment  is  exercise.  Chil¬ 
dren  with  scrofulous  affections,  or  even  those  predisposed 
to  them,  should  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air ;  more,  however,  in  the  way  of  play  than  as  a  task  ; 
and  here  I  must  say,  that  I  am  anxious  that  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  particularly  female  in¬ 
structors,  should  be  acquainted  with  what  I  have  said  on 
this  important  subject.  I  wish  them  to  know  what  food 
and  exercise  should  be  allowed  to  children  with  a  scrofulous 
taint,  andhow  much  the  futurehappiness  of  those  intrusted 
to  their  care  is  dependent  on  an  attention  to  these  parti¬ 
culars.  At  schools,  in  general,  too  little  exercise  is  taken 
by  the  scholars.  Boys,  however,  will  have  it  ;  but  not  so 
with  the  girls  ;  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  sit  from 
morning  till  night  engaged  in  learning  music,  geography, 
French,  Italian,  and  God  knows  what  else,  without  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
and  thus  impairing  constitutions  which  might  have  been 
rendered  strong  and  robust.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  discou¬ 
rage  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  in  any  degree,  nor 
even  to  prevent  the  fairer  sex  from  attaining  those  accom¬ 
plishments  which  so  frequently  render  them  the  grace, 
life,  and  ornament  of  society;  but  I  think  it  the  extreme 
of  folly  to  compel  children  to  pass  hours  over  pursuits  for 
which  they  have  no  taste,  such  as  making  them  learn  mu¬ 
sic  when  they  have  no  ear ;  while  their  health  is  neglected, 
and  their  constitutions  are  ruined  by  the  confinement  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  The  mischiefs  thus  arising  from 
the  false  system  of  education  at  present  pursued  in  this 
country,  so  frequently  come  before  my  notice,  that  I  wish 
what  I  have  said  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  that 
future  misery  may  be  prevented,  and  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  youth  be  better  directed.  Exercise  should  not 
be  taken  so  as  to  fatigue  the  body;  when  children  feel 
themselves  weary,  they  should  rest  alittle  till  they  recover. 
When  the  stale  of  the  weather  prevents  them  from  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  they  should  play  in  a  large  airy 
chamber,  and  be  allowed  to  dance  in  the  evenings,  taking 
care  that  the  perspiration  excited  should  not  be  checked  by 
any  improper  means,  as  is  too  often  done  by  giddy  and 
thoughtless  children  ;  and,  by  this  means,  they  will  be 
brought  up  with  constitutions  invigorated,  so  as  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  a  disease  to  which  they  were  predisposed. 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  l  say,  that  within  the  last  year  I 
have  seen  five  hundred  cases  of  scrofulous  affections  ;  never 
a  day  passes  over  my  head  without  my  seeing  a  case,  and 
frequently  three  or  four.  This  very  day  I  have  seen 
more  ;  and,  if  asked  how  many  were  boys  among  them,  I 
should  answer,  notone.  What  is  thereason  of  it?  Why, 
boys  will  take  exercise,  and  thus  are  less  liable  to  the  com¬ 


plaint  ;  whilst  girls  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  and,  if  pre¬ 
disposed  to  the  disease,  are  almost  always  attacked  by  it. 

The  third  circumstance  to  be  atteuded  to  is  air ;  without 
good  air  all  other  means  are  of  no  use.  Moist  and  cold 
weather  is  the  worst.  Those  who  live  in  marshy  climates 
are  subject  to  the  worst  form  of  scrofulous  complaints. 
The  state  of  the  atmosphere  you  should  chuse  is  that  in 
which  the  air  is  dry  and  warm  ;  a  very  bleak  wind  is  not 
desirable.  The  sea  air  is  generally  preferred  ;  and  when 
children  are  near  the  sea  side,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
play  on  the  beech  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  the  air  of  the  coast  in  the  w’et  and 
cold  seasons  is  of  any  advantage  to  scrofulous  children  ;  it 
is  only  in  warm  and  dry  weather  that  any  benefit  will  be 
obtained.  Extreme  cold  suppresses  the  progress  of  scro¬ 
fulous  complaints  ;  but,  in  moist  weather,  the  symptoms 
return.  Whilst  at  Brighton  once,  on  a  professional  visit, 
I  inquired  if  the  number  of  scrofulous  children  were  as 
great  there  as  in  other  parts,  and  I  found  that  it  was.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  sea  coast  is 
desirable,  but  in  cold  weather  it  is  not.  The  bleakness  of 
the  air  of  the  sea  shore  is  unfavourable  to  the  constitutions 
of  children  tainted  with  scrofulous  complaints.  Air,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  nourishment,  are  the  three  great  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affections.  But 
what — you  will  say — nothing  about  medicine  ?  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  there  is  no  specific  for  the  cure 
of  scrofula  ;  and  he  who  says  that  there  is  attempts  to  gull 
mankind  by  the  assertion  of  what  is  not  true.  Medicines 
occasionally  given  with  a  view  to  improve  the  digestive 
powers,  and  regulate  the  secretions,  are  good,  but  attention 
to  the  three  points  I  have  just  mentioned,  are  of  primary 
importance.  I  will  mention  to  you  what  are  the  best ; 
once  a  week,  or  every  ten  days,  two  grains  of  calomel  and 
eight  of  rhubarb,  in  order  to  restore  the  secretions.  This 
relieves  scrofulous  inflammation,  on  the  same  principle 
as  all  other  inflammations  are  relieved.  A  good  medicine 
to  be  given  daily  for  a  short  time,  is  rhubarb  and  steel; 
two  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  from  three  to  five  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron.  This  is  a  very  good  tonic.  Another  good 
tonic  consists  of  two  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  from  four  to 
six  grains  of  dried  subcarbonate  of  soda,  with  ten  grains 
of  caluinba,  which  may  be  taken  mixed  with  sugar,  a  form 
that  seldom  disagrees  with  the  patient.  These  means 
will  greatly  assist  the  powers  of  digestion.  One  of  the 
remedies  which  we  use  is  infusion  of  camomile  flowers, 
with  a  few  grains  of  hydrargyrus  cum  cret&,  at  bed  time ; 
or  the  oxymurias  hydrargyri,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain 
to  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  bark.  The  liquor  potassae 
is  a  medicine  also  used.  These  different  medicines  medi¬ 
cal  men  use  in  different  ways ;  those  I  employ  are  the 
steel,  with  rhubarb  and  calomel,  or  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda  with  rhubarb  and  calumba.  A  great  deal  of  care 
should  be  taken  of  children  originally  formed  weakly  ;  you 
should  excite  no  feverish  action  on  the  one  liaud,  nor  do 
anything  to  debilitate  the  constitution  on  the  other.  These 
are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  we  must  avoid;  that 
of  exciting  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  debility  on  the 
other :  and  recollect,  above  all,  the  three  principles  of 
treatment  which  I  have  so  often  laid  down.  Children 
should  be  well  clothed,  and  never  exposed  to  changes  of 
temperature.  For  this  purpose  they  should  wear  flannel 
close  to  the  skin :  and,  in  this  case,  it  should  be  worn  also 
during  the  night.  If  the  weather  be  very  warm,  calico 
may  be  substituted  for  flannel.  The  great  object  is  to 
preserve  an  equal  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  perspiration,  because  that  would  debilitate.  It  is  to 
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recommend  sea-bathing  ;  the  bath  should  be  taken  about 
three  times  a- week,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  bath  should  be  at  94°;  the  person  should 
remain  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  it,  and  walk 
afterwards.  Some  children  are  exceedingly  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  the  water  at  the  commencement,  and  in  those 
cases  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sprinkle  the  body  over 
first  with  tepid  salt  water.  This  will  gradually  remove 
the  child’s  fear  of  the  water,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
sea-bathing. 
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FEBBRUARY  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 

HEALTH. 

-  \ 

A  London  February  is  often  a  very  charming  month, 
at  least  if  a  due  quantity  of  frosty  weather  have  occurred 
in  January:  for,  though  the  mornings  are  generally  over¬ 
cast,  yet  a  splendid  day  not  unfrequently  follows,  clear, 
bright,  and  very  warm.  If  such  a  day  occur  on  Sunday, 
the  whole  population  is  out  of  doors;  and,  if  the  trees 
were  in  leaf,  the  parks  would,  in  some  degree,  emulate 
their  May-day  joys. 

If  February  is  often  so  fine  in  London,  what  must  it  fre¬ 
quently  be  in  the  open  country  ?  There  the  morning,  as 
well  as  noon,  is  often  beautiful.  Doubtless,  the  human 
body  partakes  in  the  vivifying  effect  of  these  early  antici¬ 
pations  of  spring.  The  spirits  are  more  buoyant,  and  the 
whole  constitution  is  more  capable  of  setting  at  nought  the 
approaches  of  disease. 

The  early  part  of  February  1834  was  composed  of  ex¬ 
actly  such  weather  ;  the  days  were  fine,  and  even  warm  ; 
the  trees  seemed  ready  to  bud,  and  the  alders  had  even 
shot  out  something  like  leaves  :  but  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  was  exceedingly  cold  and  disagreeable — the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  generally  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  high 
winds  which  prevailed  were  of  the  most  cutting  description. 
Much  variation  took  place  also  in  the  form  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  diseases.  The  intense  bilious  character  of  the 
January  disorders  in  some  degree  relaxed,  although,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  no  perceptible  difference  ex¬ 
isted  ;  but,  afterwards,  the  chest  became  decidedly  impli¬ 
cated,  and  somewhat  later  in  February  the  head. 

Pulmonary  inflammation  was  very  common  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  complaint  was,  generally,  in  children,  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  bronchia  or 
air-tubes — because,  indeed,  it  is  this  part  of  the  lungs 
which  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  affected  in  them — yet, 
in  adults,  pleurisy  was  not  uncommon,  as  was  marked  by 
the  painful  affections  of  the  side  and  chest,  and  the  short 
cough  or  even  want  of  cough,  instead  of  the  frequent 
hollow  cough  and  abundant  secretion  of  phlegm  which 
characterized  the  bronchial  affections  of  the  heavy  au¬ 
tumnal  months.  And,  although  avc  catch  cold  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  yet,  with  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  of 
the  form  of  common  complaints  which  are  described  above, 
colds  became  less  prevalent,  though  such  as  did  appear 
were  more  prone  to  form  themselves  into  violent  disorders 


than  the  mucous  affections  of  the  preceding  months.  At 
somewhat  a  later  period  of  the  month  affections  of  the 
head  became  more  prevalent.  Apoplexy  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  grown-up  persons,  whilst  inflammation  of  the  brain 
appeared  in  too  many  cases  amongst  children.  Coincident 
with  these  diseases,  every  one  who  was  ill  complained 
more  of  his  head  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This 
shows  how  much  the  general  aspect  of  disorders  is  depen¬ 
dant  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  times  and  seasons  :  and,  to 
express  accurately  this  prevailing  tendency  to  head  disease, 
we  should  say,  that  whilst  those  old  persons  who  were  vio¬ 
lently  disposed  to  apoplexy  fell  down,  overwhelmed  by  an 
attack  of  that  disease,  others  less  decidedly  prepared  for 
its  attack  applied  for  the  relief  of  giddiness  and  rushing  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  those  affected  by  other  disorders, 
or  who  were  in  their  usual  health,  complained  more  of 
headache  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  observe  the 
wide  spreading  effect  of  atmospherical  influences  on  the 
aspect  of  diseases  ;  because  it  forms  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  illustrations  which  exist  of  our  bodily  health  being 
in  so  great  a  degree  regulated  by  circumstances  external 
to  the  body  itself.  The  observation,  indeed,  becomes  the 
more  important,  because,  it  is  perhaps  equally  true  that 
this  susceptibility  to  the  reception  of  impressions  from  pe¬ 
culiar  states  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  not  natural 
to  the  healthy  body.  Although  the  climate  of  England  is 
more  variable  than  that  of  many  other  countries,  and, 
therefore,  though  it  is,  on  that  account,  marked  by  a 
greater  variety7  of  diseases,  yet,  if  our  countrymen  would 
be  careful  enough  to  preserve  their  constitutions  in  a  stats 
more  nearly  approaching  to  health,  the  climate  might  be 
various,  it  might  be  cold  to-day  and  hot  to-morrow,  and 
cold  again  the  day  after,  but  the  body  Avould  brave  it  all. 
Health  is  seldom  destroyed  by  au  attack  of  disease,  unless 
the  vital  actions  of  the  constitution  have  been  previously 
interfered  with  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  general  system  ; 
and  as  this  chronic  ailment,  which  forms  the  stepping  stone 
for  the  attack  of  more  serious  complaints,  is,  we  believe, 
entirely  produced  by  an  erroneous  mode  of  conducting  the 
general  health,  it  behoves  every  one  to  learn  how  he  may 
fit  himself  for  braving  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter’s 
winds,  and  its  alternations  with  almost  the  heats  of  sum¬ 
mer.  That  such  an  art  maybe  learned  is  most  certain,  as 
may  in  some  degree,  be  inferred  from  one  or  two  of  our 
preceding  articles.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we 
have  only  to  show  how  we,  sinners  as  we  are,  may  best 
guard  our  ailing  and  therefore  susceptible  frames  from  the 
attack  of  February  disorders. 

February,  however,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  a  less  un¬ 
healthy  month  than  either  January  or  March.  It  is  less 
cold  than  the  one  ;  and  the  equinoctial  winds,  which  cha¬ 
racterize  the  other,  and  blowing  from  the  east,  at  once  dry 
up  the  atmosphere,  and  fit  the  body  for  its  severest  in¬ 
flammatory  attacks,  have  not  yet  come  on.  Brisk  cathar¬ 
tics  on  the  approach  of  such  diseases  as  have  been  alluded 
to  above,  abstinence  occasionally  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors  under  similar  circumstances,  and  an 
early  recourse  to  bleeding  or  cupping  in  such  as  are  pre¬ 
disposed  to  apoplectic  attacks,  form  the  outline  of  our 
precautionary  recommendations.  To  prevent  is  always 
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better  than  to  cure ;  but,  whilst  it  is  to  do  a  good  work 
when  we  prevent  the  attack  of  an  acute  disease  by  warding 
off  the  preliminary  symptoms  above  alluded  to,  it  would 
be  much  better  so  to  fashion  our  habits  as  to  prevent  them 
entirely,  not  by  attacking  their  precursory  symptoms 
roughly,  but  by  learning  to  mould  our  habits  into  such  a 
gentle  and  congenial  routine  as  will  secure  health,  and,  in 
its  train,  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  agreeable  bodily 
sensations. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  STOMACH* 


It  lias  been  well  observed  that  44  temperance  is  the  best 
physic:”  although  the  ancient  physicians  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  occasional  indulgence,  and  allowed  people 
to  exceed  both  in  eating  and  drinking:  but  it  is  safer,  if 
there  be  any  safety  in  danger,  to  go  to  excess  in  drinking 
than  in  eating ;  inasmuch  that  in  the  former,  should  the 
debauch  cause  any  extraordinary  or  distressing  degree  of 
pain  or  sickness,  and  should  a  temporary  fever  ensue,  it 
may  for  the  most  part  be  shaken  off,  either  by  lying  in 
bed  and  encouraging  perspiration  ;  or  getting  on  horse¬ 
back  and  using  brisk  exercise,  to  restore  the  body  to  its 
natural  state.  Should  a  person  overload  his  stomach,  that 
is,  go  to  excess  in  eating,  especially  in  high  seasoned 
things,  with  rich  sauces,  a  draught  of  cold  water  acidulated 
with  lemon  juice  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  take  off  the  sense 
of  weight  at  the  stomach,  and  assist  the  digestive  process 
by  moderating  and  keeping  within  bounds  the  alimentary 
fermentation,  thus  preventing  the  generation  of  too  much 
air.  The  luxury  of  ices  may  be  of  real  service  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  for  producing  similar  effects  to  the 
acidulated  cold  water.  Persons  under  these  circumstances 
should  not  lay  themselves  down  to  sleep,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  keep  up  and  use  moderate  exercise  until  they  feel 
sensible  of  the  stomach  being  unloaded,  and  that  they  no 
longer  experience  any  oppressive  weight  in  that  bowel. 
The  stomach  should  be  always  allowed  time  to  empty 
itself  before  it  is  filled  again.  From  necessity  a  man  may 
be  obliged  to  fast,  he  ought,  if  possible,  during  that  time, 
to  avoid  laborious  work.  After  suffering  from  extreme 
hunger,  people  should  not  at  once  gorge  or  fill  themselves  ; 
nor  is  it  proper  after  being  once  filled,  to  enjoin  an  abso¬ 
lute  fast :  neither  is  it  safe  to  indulge  in  a  state  of  total 
rest  immediately  after  excessive  labour  ;  nor  suddenly  to 
fall  to  work  after  having  been  long  without  motion :  in  a 
word,  all  changes  should  be  gradually  made  ;  for  though 
the  constitution  of  the  human  body  be  such  that  it  can 
bear  many  alterations  and  irregularities  withqut  much 
danger,  yet,  wherever  the  transitions  are  extremely  sud¬ 
den,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  producing  some  degree  of  dis¬ 
order. 

The  most  obvious  operation  of  bitters  is,  that  being  taken 
into  the  stomach  they  increase  the  appetite  for  food,  and 
promote  digestion  of  it:  but  let  it  betaken  for  granted 
that  these  functions  depend  upon  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach  ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that 
the  improvements  of  these  functions  depend  upon  an  in¬ 
crease  of  tone  in  these  fibres.  And  farther,  as  loss  of 
appetite  and  indigestion  can  often  be  distinctly  perceived  to 
occur  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  stomach  ;  so  bitters,  as  they 
are  often  effectual  in  curing  these  disorders,  may  be  presu¬ 
med  to  do  it  by*  restoring  the  tone  of  this  organ.  The  medi¬ 
cinal  part  of  bitters  of  every  kind  may  be  extracted  either 
by  watery  or  spirituous  menstrua  ;  and  such  extractions 


may  contain  the  virtues  of  the  substance  from  which  they 
have  been  taken  ;  though  probably  never  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  ;  consequently  the  bitter  in  substance  in  certain  cases 
is  the  only  effectual  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  the  stomach  will  not  bear  either  the 
bark  or  bitters  in  substance,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  these  virtues  in  a  liquid  form  ;  in  the 
management  of  which  there  are  several  particulars  that 
demand  attention.  By  infusion  in  hot  water,  and  even  in 
cold  water,  bitters  give  out  their  virtues  ;  though  with  this 
temperature  of  the  menstruum  they  never  yield  a  strong 
impregnation,  though  generally  it  is  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  palate  and  stomach.  Warm  water,  though  under  the 
boiling  heat,  extracts  more  powerfully  than  cold,  and  the 
more  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  increased.  With 
respect  to  every  temperature,  this  is  especially  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  that  by  infusion  bitters  suffer  a  gradual  decom¬ 
position,  and  consequently  the  matter  extracted  is  different 
according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  menstruum  has 
been  applied  ;  so  that  the  temperature  being  given,  what¬ 
ever  is  extracted  in  the  first  hour  is  lighter  and  more  agree¬ 
able  matter  than  what  is  extracted  after  many  hours’ 
infusion.  And  as  regards  tinctures  made  with  a  proof 
spirit,  the  same  things  are  to  be  observed  as  of  those  made 
with  wrater,  that  there  is  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
substance,  and  therefore  that  the  tinctures  made  by  a 
short  infusion  are  more  agreeable  than  those  that  have 
stood  longer. 

ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  DIET,  AND  THE 
USE  OF  PURGATIVES,  TARTAR  EMETIC,  AND 
ANTIMONY,  IN  CASES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluids  by  bleeding 
the  patient  well;  we  must  also  prevent  the  introduction  of 
further  supplies  into  the  system  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and 
the  regulation  of  diet.  We  employ  purgatives  in  the  first 
instance,  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  to  remove 
whatever  is  contained  in  it,  and  this,  in  general,  produces 
considerable  relief  to  the  patient.  For  this  purpose  we 
give  a  good  dose  of  some  active  aperient  medicine,  calomel, 
probably,  combined  with  the  extract  of  coloeynth,  with 
jalap,  or  with  rhubarb,  quickly  followed  by  an  aperient 
draught  of  the  infusion  of  senna  with  salts  and  manna,  or 
a  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  that  wray  you  get  rid  of  whatever 
is  contained  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  You  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  administer  what  are  called  the  neutral  salts  in 
small  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continual  discharge  from 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  this  must  be  considered  a  very  powerful 
means  of  reducing  inflammation.  On  some  occasions  a 
large— a  very  large  quantity  of  w’atery  discharge  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  this  is  not  surprising 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  great  extent  of  surface  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  so  evacuated  is  very  considerable;  yet  you  will  find 
persons  go  on  giving  purgatives  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  who,  nevertheless,  are  afraid  of 
taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm.  I  have 
seen  a  particular  purgative  medicine,  the  elaterium,  ad 
ministered,  in  dropsy,  to  a  person  so  weak,  that  nobody 
would  have  thought  of  taking  five  or  six  ounces  from  the 
arm  ;  I  have  seen  this  medicine  given  to  that  person  every 
second  or  third  day,  and  producing  by  measure,  four,  five, 
or  six  quarts  from  the  bowels  on  each  day  on  which  it  w’as 
given.  Now,  when  purgative  medicines  are  given  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  produce  discharges  of  this  kind,  you  cannot 
doubt  that  they  have  as  great  an  effect  in  lessening  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fluid,  and  in  diminishing  the  powers 
of  the  system,  as  a  mere  taking  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm  can  have. 

We  are  probably  to  regard  the  effects  of  purgatives, 
when  they  are  administered  in  a  judicious  way  and  at  short 
intervals,  not  simply  as  lessening  the  quantity  of  circula¬ 
ting  fluid  in  the  system,  by  the  large  secretions  produced 
from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  as 
operating  by  another  process,  which  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  advert  to  presently,  that  of  counter-irritation.  We 
prod  ucea  determination  of  fluids  to  a  large  part  of  (he  ca¬ 
pillary  system,  and  thus  we  probably  diminish  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  part  which  is  the  scat  of  inflammation. 
Emetics,  which  are  occasionally  given  in  inflammation, 
probably  act  in  the  same  way ;  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  acting  merely  by  what  they  expel  from  the  body,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  excitement  they  produce  in  the 
vascular  system. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ON  LONDON  DRAUGHT  PORTER  AND  ALE. 


The  London  ale  and  porter  prepared  for  pot-houses, 
are  very  different  in  quality,  and  infinitely  more  dele¬ 
terious  in  their  effects  than  the  same  description  of  liquors 
made  for  private  families  ;  although  malt,  hops,  and  water, 
be  employed  to  form  a  very  strong  fermented  liquor,  still 
it  is  mild  to  the  taste,  while  the  pof-liouse  ale  and  porter 
are  harsher  and  stronger  than  could  possibly  be  made  by 
any  quantity  of  malt,  hops,  and  wra!er.  This  harshness, 
therefore,  of  pot-house  fermented  liquor  must  be  caused 
by  some  other  admixture  than  malt,  hops,  and  w7ater. 
Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  such  harshness  and  stupi- 
fying  effects,  as  uniformly  result  from  the  profuse  use  of 
these  liquors,  cannot  possibly  arise  from  the  spirit  impart¬ 
ed  to  them  by7  the  malt,  but  from  the  admixture  of  cocu- 
Itts  indicus.  nux  vomica ,  and  other  deleterious  substances. 
That  some  sort  of  improper  substances  are  mixed  with 
then?,  either  by  their  manufacturers  or  vendors,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  cheapness  of  the  articles  in 
question.  Besides  their  effects  on  the  constitution  are  al¬ 
together  different  from  what  is  produced  by  home-made 
porter  and  ale.  None  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  latter,  but,  on  substituting  the  pot-house  ale  and  por¬ 
ter,  have  almost  immediately  suffered  a  derangement  of 
their  digestive  organs.  Again  we  find  that  those  who 
constantly  habituate  themselves  to  the  use  of  pot-house 
liquors,  are  involuntarily  led  to  the  use  of  other  substances 
to  counteract  their  bad  effects  on  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  such  measures  are  generally 
adopted  without  the  individual  employing  any  sort  of 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  only  because  they  feel  them 
of  use.  The  most  common  of  these  habits  are  smoking 
tobacco,  and  drinking  gin.  I  have  made  strict  inquiry  at 
various  houses  where  great  quantities  of  ale  and  porter  are 
sold,  and  have  ascertained  that  scarcely  any  one  who  in¬ 
dulges  freely  in  the  use  of  such  draught  liquors,  but  at 
length  becomes  a  dram-drinker, or  learns  to  smoke  tobacco. 
Another  curious  circumstance  which  I  have  ascertained, 
adopted  by  those  who  indulge  freely  in  the  use  of  those 
liquors,  is  that  those  who  are  subjected  to  hard  labour, 
sucb  as  coal-heavers,  are  not  so  apt  to  indulge  in  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco  and  drinkiDg  gin,  as  those  who  remain  in  a 
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state  of  inactivity  during  lhe  time  that  the  porter  or  ale 
exert  their  effects  on  the  stomach.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  great  exertion  of  body  is  somewhat  equivalent  to  the 
action  of  the  tobacco  or  the  gin  in  obviating  their  bad 
effects  on  the  stomach,  and  consequently  it  is  evident  that 
the  free  indulgence  in  their  constant  use  is  inconsistent 
with  the  healthy  functions  of  that  organ. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  ARTIFICIAL  ICE. 


There  are  numerous  acute  diseases  which  are  much 
benefited  by  speedy  and  repeated  fpplications  of  ice;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  it,  and  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  some  chemi¬ 
cal  process.  The  follow  ing  simple  method  wre  extract  from 
the  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale  : — First,  procure  an  oak 
box,  13  inches  6  lines  in  length,  3  wide  and  6  in  depth  ; 
2d,  two  boxes  of  tin  of  the  same  form,  each  having  12  in¬ 
ches  in  length,  7  lines  in  width,  and  6£  inches  in  height. 
The  first  box  will  contain  the  frigorific  mixture,  the  other 
two  the  w  ater  to  congeal.  The  frigorific  mixture  consists 
of  3  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water,  till  the 
point  of  the  aerometer  stands  at  41°.  (This  is  made  wdth 
seven  parts  of  acid  at  66°,  and  five  of  water,  equal  in 
weight.)  When  this  mixture  becomes  very  cold,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  w?ooden  box  :  4  pounds  of  pulverised  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts)  are  afterwards  added.  The 
two  tin  boxes,  now  filled  with  pure  w7ater,  are  plunged  into 
it.  The  whole  is  then  placed  In  a  cave,  or  any  other  cold 
place ;  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  fri¬ 
gorific  mixture  is  charged.  This  must  be  done  two  or 
three  times,  and,  in  fact,  till  the  w  ater  contained  in  the 
tin  boxes  is  converted  into  ice. 


Mode  of  Preventing  the  spreading  of  Scarlet 
Fever. — Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  several  eminent  physi¬ 
cians,  recommend  the  administration  of  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna  (the  deadly  nightshade)  in  minute  doses,  during 
the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  to  prevent  the  infection  from 
being  received.  Two  grains  of  the  extract  are  dissolved 
in  one  drachm  of  cinnamon  w7ater  ;  and  two  drops  of  this 
solution  are  given  night  and  morning  to  a  child  under  one 
year  of  age,  and  in  larger  doses,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  children.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  this  infectious 
disease  has  been  prevented  from  spreading. 


Chronic  Cough  occasioned  by  the  Palate  of 

THE  MoUTR  BEING  DOWN,  OR  ELONGATION  OF  THE 
Uvula. — When,  through  relaxation,  the  uvula  (or  that 
portion  which  appears  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  pa¬ 
late)  becomes  elongated,  it  is  usually  denominated  a  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  palate  of  the  mouth.  Although  this  affection 
is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  disagreeable,  and  indicates  that 
the  constitution  is  not  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  When 
this  elongation  is  evident  ,  which  may  easily  be  ascertained 
by  looking  into  the  throat,  and  by  a  peculiar  sensation  in 
swallowing,  the  following  gargle  may  be  used  frequently 
during  the  day  : — 

Decoction  of  bark,  Soz. 

Alum,  half  an  ounce. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

Or  a  common  gargle  writh  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cap¬ 
sicum  may  be  used. 
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The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street.  Rathbone-place. 

We  publish  the  following  voluntary  admission  at  the  request 
-of  the  young  man  who  sent  it  to  us : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Health..’—  When  I  called  at 
jour  Chambers  to  consult  you,  I  was  labouring  under  every 
symptom  of  confirmed  Indigestion.  You  will  recollect  my  telling 
you  that  I  had  been  under  the  professional  care  of  several  eminent 
physicians,  but  their  prescriptions  did  me  but  little  good — the 
constant  gnawing  pain  in  the  stomach,  defective  action  of  the  liver, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  lowness  of  spirits,  want  of  appetite*  costive¬ 
ness,  &c.,  &c  ,  still  remained  unremoved  ;  by  jour  kind  recom¬ 
mendation  I  regulated  my  diet,  and  took  two  of  Harvey’s  Pills 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  the  Restorative  Cordial  three  times  daily 
-—by  pursuing  this  course  for  a  couple  of  weeks  my  complaint 
was  decidedly  relieved,  and  now,  three  weeks  since  I  saw  you 
first,  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was.  I  have  recommended  this  plan 
to  several  of  my  friends,  and  with  much  the  same  result.  With 
many  thanks  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your’s  very  much  obliged, 

18,  Thomas-streef,  Feb.  1,  1835.  '  PHILIP  WILSON. 

“  Victim  to  Indiscretion”  will  find  the  Restorative  Cordial 
restore  him,  as  it  has  done  thousands  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  health.  The  salt  water  bath  will  also  be  beneficial. 

“Allen.”  The  iodine  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Elliotson  will 
not  be  beneficial  in  his  wife’s  case.  Frequently  bathing  the  jaw 
with  a  hot  decoction  of  camomile  will  be  proper.  The  child  may 
lake  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  two  of  antimonial  powder  every 
third  night  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  a  dose  of  senna  tea. 

“  Invalid  from  India.”  Most  people  suppose  that  it  is  the  heat 
of  the  climate  in  the  East  Indies  that  produces  so  many  liver 
complaints;  this  is  not  alone  the  cause.  The  Brazils  are  much 
hotter,  yet  these  diseases  are  not  by  any  means  so  frequent.  It 
is  also  supposed  that  free  living  is  the  cause  ;  but  this  is  refuted 
hy  the  fact  that  mere  water  drinkers  will  be  affected  in  common 
with  wine  bibbers,  and  dogs  that  go  from  Europe  to  India  will, 
in  the  same  profusion  of  numbers  as  men,  contract  a  disease  of 
the  liver.  The  opinion  of  the  natives  is,  that  this  formidable 
complaint  is  occasioned  by  the  quality  of  the  water.  We  cannot 
say  how  far  this  opinion  is  correct,  but  facts  certainly  in  some 
degree  warrant  this  idea.  Harvey’s  anti-drastic  Pills  act  on  the 
iiver.  He  will  find  two  every  other  night  soon  act  on  the  hepa¬ 
tic  secretions.  He  will  find  Harvey’s  Restorative  act  much  more 
.beneficially  on  the  nervous  functions  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Aperient  Pills. 

“A - d  F— — n.”  Of  all  the  absurdities  that  remain  from  the 

early  ages  the  idea  that  the  possession  of  a  caul  will  save  a  per¬ 
son  from  being  drowned  is  the  most  flagrant.  What  an  ass  a  man 
must  be  to  rely  on  suchsuperstitions,  what  a  ninny  to  give  pounds 
for  it !  There  are  many  swindlers  who  live  by  making  cauls  out 
of  the  entrails  of  sheep. 

“  A.  F.  Q.”  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  previous  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  copper-works  in  Cornwall,  agues  were  very  frequent; 
but  since  that  period  the  disease  is  extremely  rare.  “I  have 
heard  it,”  says  Dr  Paris,  “  remarked  by  the  men  in  the  works,  that 
Ihe  smoke  cures  all  fevers.”  Is  it  owing  tothe  arsenical  fumes? 

“  An  anxious  Father”  is  informed  that  his  son  is  labouring 
under  incipient  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  would  not  be  safe 
or  prudent  for  him  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  case 
without  consulting  an  experienced  medical  man.  The  general 
principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  such  cases,  is  to  bleed  generally 
and  locally,  the  application  of  counter-irritants, — such  as  blis¬ 
ters,  &c.,  keeping  the  bowels  open,  and  producing  a  slight  sali¬ 
vation  by  giving  small  and  frequent  doses  of  calomel.  Antimony 
is  frequently  given  to  create  perspiration,  but  we  put  no  faith  in 
the  medicine.  If  the  bowels  are  well  relieved,  the  cutaneous 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body  will  be  opened. 

u  A  Wife.”  Her  husband  had  better  consult  us  personally  at 
our  Chambers,  which  he  may  do  without  attracting  the  slightest 
observation — his  complaint  may  be  removed  in  a  week  by  proper 
treatment. 

u  R.  R.,  Bristol.”  Send  the  address,  and  the  Medicine  will 
be  forwarded  by  coach.  We  have  no  Agent  there  at  present  for 
the  sale  of  Harvey  s  Medicines.  The  Restorative  will  soon 
effect  a  recovery,  provided  he  exercises  some  moral  controul 
over  his  feelings— this  is  necessary.  To  the  last  question  we 
say  no — to  the  third,  sometimes. 

“  William  B.”  The  Pills,  as  is  proved  by  their  very  extensive 
sale,  are  appreciated  by  the  public — they  are  entirely  vegetable. 
^‘The  W — fe”  may  take  2  every  night — apply  a  small  blister  be¬ 
hind  the  left  ear. 

“Laura,  Brompton.”  The  letter  must  be  a  hoax — could  we 
discover  the  fellow  who  wrote  it,  we  would  punish  him  for  his 
impudence.  Laura  need  not  be  apprehensive. 

“  An  Inhabitant  of  the  Minories”  had  better  call  on  us,  and 
talk  the  matter  over.  An  operation  may  be  prevented,  but  there 
is  no  time  for  delay.  He  did  right  in  taking  a  few  of  the  Anti¬ 
drastic  Pills,  and  we  are  glad  that  they  agree  with  him.  Bring 
what  he  alludes  to  in  his  letter  when  he  calls,  as  it  will  assist  in 
throwing  light  on  his  complaint. 


“  A  Captain,”  Some  deductions  are  made  to  captains  of  ships 
where  a  large  quantity  of  the  Society’s  Medicines  are  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ship’s  company  during  the  voyage.  Apply  to 
the  Resident  Director,  90,  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone-place.—- 
We  (hank  him  for  his  flattering  observations. 

“AD.”  The  person  who  recommended  Morison’s  Pills  for  the 
complaint  must  have  been  a  fool — Monday  or  Friday  from  7  to  9. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  “  The  Friend”  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  Restorative  of  the  Society  for  the 
Restoration  of  Health.  Would  he  allow  us  to  publish  his  case  1 
of  course  not  his  name.  Very  little  benefit  is  derived  in  such 
cases  from  iron  and  steel.  Direct  as  before. 

“  David  D.”  Call  on  us,  and  we  will  extract  the  polypus  from 
the  nose  in  a  few  minutes  for  him ;  no  application  would  cure 
him,  it  must  be  removed  by  theforceps. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  recommend  the  under¬ 
mentioned  medicines  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
Harvey's  Aperient  Pill  is  the  only  anti-drastic  medicine  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  this  country.  Great  injury 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  violent  drastic  pills  ;  in  many  cases 
death  has  been  produced,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  have  been  irretrievably  injured.  It  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  medical  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  to  give  to  the  public  a 
cheap  and  effectual  aperient  medicine,  containing  no  powerful 
drastic  ingredients,  which  would  in  reasonable  doses  act  upon 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness,  head¬ 
ache,  whether  nervous  or  stomachic,  painful  obstructions  in 
females,  affections  of  the  liver,  these  pills  will  be  found  to  relieve 
the  patient  effectually.  In  diseases  of  children  they  will  be  found 
invaluable.  In  ordinary  cases  from  two  to  three  will  act  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  should  the  emergency  of  the  case  require,  the  dose 
may  be  increased  and  often  repeated.  In  chronic  disease  the 
pills  may  be  taken  in  alterative  doses,  two  every  night,  or  other 
night.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  in  which  a  costive  condition  of 
the  bowels  is  combined  with  deficient  digestive  power,  two  pills 
may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  in  conjunction  with  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  Restorative  Cordial.  Many  obstinate  cases  of  indigestion, 
which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  have  been 
cured  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  simple  plan.  In  cases  of 
nervous  debility,  local  and  constitutional,  the  Restorative  Cor¬ 
dial  never  fails  to  restore  vigour  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
Society  are  in  possession  of  numerous  cases,  attested  by  the 
names  of  distinguished  individuals,  in  which  this  celebrated  tonic 
Restorative  Cordial,  has  conduced  to  the  recovery  of  the  tone  of 
the  nervous  system,  after  every  other  remedial  agent  had  failed. 
The  Cordial  will  be  found  good  in  cases  of  loss  of  appetite,  loss 
of  sensibility,  nervous  weakness,  low  spirits,  nervous  head-ache, 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  it  will  be  found  inva¬ 
luable  in  allaying  the  morning-sickness  of  pregnant  women,  and 
in  cases  of  sea-sickness,  it  having  been  used  with  decided  utility 
in  numerous  cases  of  this  character.  In  cases  of  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism,  the  Embrocation  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Anti-drastic  Pill.  In  rheumatism  of  long 
standing,  in  gout,  lumbago,  sprains,  stiff  joints,  no  better  or 
cheaper  Embrocation  can  be  used  than  that  of  the  Society.  One 
bottle  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

Harvey’s  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  at  Is.  l§d  ,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Mestorative  Cordial  in  bottles  at 

4s.  6d.,  and  l  Is.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place,)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  (by  post,  paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES* 


LONDON— Wholesale. 
Barclay  and  Sons,  Faningdon-street. 
Evans  and  Lesclier,  Cripplegate  Build 
ings,  Fore  street. 

COUNTRY 

Bath — Tylee  ,  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Bridge-street. 

B  anbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Barnstaplk  —  Cotton,  Chemist. 

B  h coles  —  H.  Carter,  near  the  Church 
Cheltenham— Harper,  350, High  St. 
Chelmsford  — Chalk  and  Co. 

Pa*i  ink-  Street. 


Retail. 

Mudie  and  Son,  Coventry-street: 
Haskins,  79, Quadrant,  Regent  st. 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row. 
Wild,  13,  Catherine  street, Strand; 

AGENTS. 

Exeter— C.  Gain,  Fore  Street. 
Liverpool — Evans  &  Son,  Druggists 
Okehampton— Miss  Smale. 

Rugby — Lockyer,  Chemist. 
Saxmwndham— Goodhugh. 
Tiverton— H.  Mead,  Bookseller. 
York— Deighton  and  Aloxon. 


Part  3  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher’s,  with  an  Index, 
fyc. — Price  6d. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evening ,  from  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street ,  Rathbone  Place.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents .  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above, 

as  well  as  to  our  Publisher’s.  _ _ _ 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-s(reet^ 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 

covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. _ 

‘  Shac/cell,  Printer ,  IVine  O0ice  Court,  Fleet  Street . 
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Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for,  and  practise  on,  himself.”— Howard. 
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OF  THE  SALIVARY  FLUID  SECRETED  BY  THE  GLANDS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  CHEEK. 


We  give  tliis  week  an  engraving  representing  a  view  of 
tne  parotid  gland  (la),  and  the  duct  (b)  or  canal  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  saliva  secreted  in  the  gland  into  the 
mouth.  In  man  the  chief  salivary  glands  are  three  on  each 
side;  the  parotid  situated  in  the  left  cheek  ;  the  submax- 
illary,  situated  beneath  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  the  sublingual 
situated  beneath  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  That 
the  salivary  fluid  possesses  a  fermentative  power  is  satis¬ 
factorily  established  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Pi  ingle  and  Dr.  Macbride.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  the  former  physician’s  numerous  experiments,  which  we 
find  recorded  in  the  appendix  to  his  observations  on  the 

diseases  of  the  armv. 

¥ 

By  adding  a  small  portion  of  the  saliva,  he  remarked 
that  this  mixture  putresced  slower  than  another  which  had 
no  saliva  in  it ;  from  whence  lie  infers  its  antiseptic  nature. 

Another  experiment  made  to  ascertain  the  fermentative 
power  of  saliva  was  this  he  took  two  drachms  of  fresh 
meat,  the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  to  these  he  added 
as  much  saliva  as  he  supposed  necessary  to  digestion. 
This  mixture  being  beat  in  a  mortar,  was  put  into  a  close 
V°L*  fJ.  SbacLell,  Wine  Office  Court] 


phial  and  set  in  the  furnace,  where  it  remained  about  two 
days  with  scarcely  any  visible  fermentation  ;  but  on  the 
third  day  this  action  became  manifest.  The  bread  and 
flesh  were  then  found  risen  in  the  water,  a  sediment  form¬ 
ing  and  bubbles  of  air  continually  mounting.  In  short, 
the  fermentation  was  complete,  being  distinguished  by  a 
vinous  smell  as  in  ordinary  working  liquors.  The  aetiou 
continued  about  twice  as  long  as  when  no  saliva  was  used  ; 
it  was  likewise  much  more  moderate,  and  generated  air 
with  little  tumult.  When  the  fermentation  entirely  ceased, 
the  mixture  bad  a  pure  acid  taste  ;  and,  what  was  equally 
remarkable,  had  no  putrid  smell  during  the  whole  process. 

From  these  experiments  the  doctor  concludes,  that  if 
the  saliva  is  well  prepared,  is  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  and 
well  mixed  with  the  aliment,  it  is  qualified  for  resisting 
putrefaction,  preventing  immoderate  fermentation,  flatu¬ 
lence,,  and  acidity  in  the  prim ae  viae.  But  if  the  saliva  is 
deficient,  unsound,  or  not  well  mixed  with  what  is  swal¬ 
lowed,  the  aliment  will  first  putrify,  then  grow  acid,  and 
in  that  action  ferment  strongly,  and  generate  much  air  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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Accordingly  in  surfeits,  or  upon  swallowing  without  due 
mastication,  when  meats  are  eat  tough  and  fat,  or  with 
farinaceous  substances  unfennented  ;  or  when  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  the  saliva  is  vitiated,  too  scanty,  or  not  intimately 
mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation  becomes  tumul¬ 
tuous,  the  stomach  swells  with  air,  and  this  extraordinary 
commotion  being  attended  with  an  unusual  heat,  brings  on 
that  uneasiness  called  the  heart-burn,  and  occasions  that 
excessive  sourness  of  the  stomach  by  which  the  teeth  are 
not  only  set  on  edge  but  the  throat  excoriated.  This  last, 
however,  only  happens  when  the  stomach  is  relaxed,  or 
anywise  disabled  from  conveying  the  whole  aliment  into 
the  intestines  ;  for  what  is  left  having  time  to  undergo  a 
complete  fermentation,  is  thereby  changed  into  a  harsh 
sort  of  vinegar. 

Since  one  great  useof  saliva  is  to  moderatefermentation, 
it  is  probable  that  such  substances  as  resemble  it  most  in 
this  quality,  will  prove  the  best  stomachics  whenever  that 
humour  fails.  Of  this  class  are  acids,  wine,  spirits,  and 
bitters  ;  but  as  all  these  retard  as  well  as  moderate  fermen¬ 
tation,  they  may  be  frequently  less  proper  than  some  of 
the  antiscorbutics,  as  horse-radish,  mustard,  and  garden 
scurvy-grass,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  moderate, 
retard  fermentation  but  little.  As  to  aromatics,  however 
assisting  they  may  be  in  indigestion  by  their  heat  and  sti¬ 
mulus,  they  promise  less  of  a  carminative  quality  than 
either  the  bitters  or  antiscorbutics;  inasmuch  as  they  are 
more  disposed  to  increase  than  to  moderate  fermentation, 
and  consequently  to  produce  air  instead  of  suppressing  it. 


SINGULAR  EFFECT  OF  LIGHTNING  IN  CURING 

PARALYSIS. 


Upon  what  principle  the  following  extraordinary  cure 
was  effected  may  be  matter  of  disjmtation  ;  whether  the 
electric  fluid  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  thus  induced  a  return  of  sensorial  power,  or 
whether  the  cure  may  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  fear, 
which  we  have  seen  in  many  instances  a  perfect  miracle- 
worker,  are  two  of  the  most  obvious  questions  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  The  facts  are  these: — A  ship  called  the 
New  York  was  on  her  passage  from  London  to  New  York, 
a  voyage  generally  performed  in  about  a  month,  when  a 
stroke  of  lightning  overturned  the  partitions,  but  no  person 
was  hurt.  The  vessel  was  deprived  of  its  conductor,  but, 
on  the  following  day  the  captain,  dreading  another  storm, 
placed  a  conductor  upon  the  main-mast.  The  lightning 
struck  the  rod  on  the  same  day  and  melted  it  entirely  ; 
the  iron  conductor  was  also  melted  and  fell  in  drops  into 
the  sea.  Almost  all  the  passengers  observed  the  water  of 
the  sea  sink  down  in  a  distinct  manner,  in  a  certain  space 
round  where  the  electric  fluid  had  entered  the  ocean.  The 
rod  of  the  conductor  which  was  melted,  was  four  feet  long 
by  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  iron  con¬ 
ductor  was  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  second  stroke  of  lightning,  like  the  first,  killed  no 
one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  performed  a  very  remarkable 
cure.  A  passenger,  very  old  and  overgrown  with  fat,  was 
so  much  palsied  in  his  limbs  that  for  three  years  he  had 
never  been  able  to  walk  above  half  a  mile,  and,  after  his 
embarkment,  had  never  been  seen  to  stand  up  for  a  single 
instant.  However,  soon  after  the  second  discharge  of 
electric  fluid,  which  took  place  near  to  where  the  poor  in¬ 
valid  was  lying,  he  was  observed,  with  astonishment, 
parading  the  deck,  which  lie  continued  to  do  for  some  time, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  ill.  At  first  he  lost  his  senses,  but 


this  did  not  last  ldng,  and  the  cure  was  complete ;  he  walked 
with  ease  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  had  the  entire  use  of 
his  limbs  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  and  tra¬ 
velled  on  foot  thence  to  his  own  residence. 

The  knives  and  forks  of  iron,  in  the  ship,  were  melted, 
and  had  acquired  magnetic  power.  The  effects  produced 
upon  the  magnetic  needles  were  very  remarkable,  for? 
although  they  were  all  in  the  same  room,  the  results  were 
diversified  ;  in  some  the  magnetic  action  was  augmented, 
in  others  it  was  diminished  ;  in  some  it  was  destroyed,  and 
in  others  the  poles  were  reversed.  An  excellent  chrono¬ 
meter,  whose  error  never  exceeded  the  tenth  of  a  second  in 
twenty-four  hours,  was  so  much  deranged  by  the  stroke  of 
lightning  that  it  was  accelerated  thirty-four  minutes.  The 
cause  of  this  error  was  perceived  in  London,  where  it  was 
ascertained  that  all  the  parts  of  the  instrument  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  magnetism,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  general  motion  depended  very  sensibly  upon  the 
position  in  which  the  chronometer  was  placed. 


ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  DIET,  AND  THE 
USE  OF  PURGATIVES,  TARTAR  EMETIC,  AND 
ANTIMONY,  IN  CASES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

( Concluded  from  our  last.) 


In  cases  of  inflammation,  the  diet  must  be  particularly 
attended  to ;  it  should  consist  chiefly  of  fluids,  and  those 
of  a  diluent  or  slightly  mucilaginous  or  acidulated  charac¬ 
ter.  Simple  water,  toast  and  water,  barley  water,  apple 
water,  lemonade,  or  tea;  such  is  the  diet  of  a  patient  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  serious  local  inflammation,  with  concomi¬ 
tant  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system.  When  the  case  is 
not  serious,  with  tea  a  little  toasted  bread  or  biscuit  may 
be  allowed,  and  ripe  fruits  or  roasted  apples. 

Loss  of  blood,  purging,  and  abstinence — these  are  the 
three  great  means  of  reducing  inflammation  ;  but  there 
are  other  auxiliary  measures.  In  the  first  place,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  increased  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  one 
is  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  reduce  that  ;  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  skin  are  circumstances  very  troublesome  to 
the  patient.  We  find  that  if  perspiration  comes  on,  the 
febrile  affection  of  the  system  is  lessened  ;  and  hence  we 
attempt  to  imitate  that  natural  course  of  events,  and  to 
relieve  inflammation  by  administering  medicines  that  pro¬ 
mote  secretions  from  the  skin.  Nitre,  and  the  medicines 
which  are  called  saline  ;  the  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis,  and 
alkaline  salts  neutralized  with  lemon  juice,  or  the  citric 
acid,  have  been  called  refrigerants,  or  cooling  medicines, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  take  away  some  of  this  unnatural 
heat.  Rut  the  most  powerful  medicine  to  act  on  the 
skin  is  antimony,  more  especially  two  preparations  of  it, 
James’s  powder  and  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  or  emetic 
tartar,  and  of  these  two  the  latter  is  certainly  the  most 
powerful.  Emetic  tartar  does  not  merely  act  on  the  skin, 
but,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  dose,  either  excites 
perspiration,  nausea,  or  sickness,  and  purging.  In  all 
these  points  of  view,  therefore,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
verv  powerful  agent  in  combating  inflammation.  If  the 
tartarized  antimony  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
perspiration,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  four  hours  will  ex¬ 
cite  it,  and  keep  up  a  state  of  nausea  ; — half  a  grain  pro¬ 
duces  sickness.  When  it  is  thus  given  in  sufficient  doses, 
we  will  find  the  action  of  the  venous  and  arterial  system 
greatly  reduced  by  it,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  mode 
of  doing  this,  particularly  when  its  use  has  been  preceded 
by  the  more  powerful  means  of  bleeding.  The  pulse  is  ex 
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ceedingly  reduced  in  number  and  force  under  the  state  of 
nausea. — in  fact,  so  reduced,  that  the  patient  is  brought, 
as  we  say,  almost  to  death’s  door.  This  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  case  of  persons  who  go  on  board  ship  ;  they  are 
violently  sick — what  is  called  sea-sickness — they  lose  all 
power,  and  lie  as  if  they  were  dead.  In  this  way,  then, 
emetic  tartar  acts,  by  directly  checking  inflammatory 
action,  and  there  are  few  individuals  strong  enough  to 
resist  it  if  administered  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Of  late,  this  medicine  has  been  used  in  larger  doses  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  it  in,  more  particularly 
by  the  Italian  physicians,  who  have  observed  the  powerful 
effects  it  has  in  combating  inflammation ;  and  they  have 
accordingly  classed  it  among  those  medicines  which  they 
call  contra-stimulants:  the  word  contra-stimulant  being 
pretty  similar,  if  not  exactly,  to  our  technical  term  of  anti¬ 
phlogistic.  This  medicine,  that  is,  emetic  tartar,  is  made 
use  of  by  the  Italian  physicians,  not  in  grain  nor  half-grain 
doses,  but  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple,  to  a  drachm  and  a 
half;  and,  they  say,  it  does  not  in  these  quantities  cause 
either  vomiting  or  purging,  and  though  frequently  the  first 
does  so,  yet  after  this  the  stomach  receives  it  without  re¬ 
pugnance,  and  in  many  cases  it  reduces  inflammation 
without  producing  any  evacuation,  either  from  the  stomach 
or  bowels.  I  have  in  many  cases  tried  its  effects  in  this 
way,  by  giving  a  grain  and  a  half,  repeated  every  two 
hours,  and  after  eight  or  ten  doses  I  have  increased  it  to 
two  grains  ;  and  in  these  instances  I  have  found  its  effects 
to  be  as  above  described.  In  many  cases  of  inflammation, 
particularly  of  the  chest,  and  in  violent  phrenitis,  its  ex¬ 
hibition  in  this  way  has  saved  the  loss  of  blood  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

There  is  another  remedy  of  considerable  power  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  although  it  acts  quite  different 
from  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  that  is  mercury,  more 
especially  calomel.  It  has  long  been  ascertained  by  ge¬ 
neral  experience,  that  the  free  exhibition  of  calomel,  after 
direct  depletion,  has  a  very  favourable  effect  in  expediting 
recovery,  and  in  preventing  those  changes  in  structure, 
which  inflammation!  frequently  produces.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  been  observed  generally,  wi  thout  much  attempt 
to  explain  it,  or  to  reason  upon  it.  This  we  may  say,  that 
after  the  tree  employment  of  the  lancet,  after  evacuating 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  after  using  those  general  deple¬ 
tions  I  have  mentioned,  calomel  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains,  and  repeated  every  six  or 
eight  hours,  till  the  patient  has  taken  some  considerable 
quantity  of  it.  It  has  been  observed,  particularly  in  in¬ 
stances  where  the  calomel  thus  administered  has  affected 
the  mouth,  that  perhaps  the  progress  of  recovery  has  not 
been  at  all  retarded,  but  rather  accelerated.  If  this  gene¬ 
ral  observation  be  well  founded,  that  is,  if  calomel  admi¬ 
nistered  in  this  way  has  the  effect  of  preventing  changes 
of  structure,  and  thus  expediting  recovery,  it  is  of  course 
a  very  interesting  matter  to  inquire,  how  these  purposes 
are  accomplished  ? 


TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS. 

Of  Incised  Wounds, — These  form  the  least  dangerous 
cases;  at  least  if  the  cutting  instrument  be  clean  and 
sharp,  and  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  only  be  divided. 
Such  cuts  generally  bleed  freely ;  but  as  the  bleeding  evi¬ 
dently  comes  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cut-skin,  and 
the  blood  is  of  a  florid  red  colour,  no  danger  is  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended;  for  it  will  commonly  cease  in  less  than  a 


quarter  of  an  hour.  However,  if  the  blood  proceed  from  a 
single  point  in  jets,  so  as  to  form  a  pulsating  stream,  an 
artery  has  been  divided ;  and  the  size  of  the  stream  will 
generally  determine  the  size  of  the  injured  vessel,  but  not 
always.  Even  small  arteries  will  cease  to  bleed  in  a  short 
time;  and  in  all  cases,  if  the  blood  be  caught  in  a  basin, 
so  as  to  measure  the  quantity  lost,  and  it  be  recollected 
that  large  basins  full  of  blood  are  taken  every  day  from 
the  body  without  injury,  and  also,  that  the  thumb  or 
finger  pressed  on  the  bleeding  point,  will  in  general  com¬ 
mand  the  bleeding;  it  will  be  easy  either  to  wait  without 
apprehension  for  the  natural  obliteration  of  the  bleeding 
artery,  or  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood  until  the  arrival  of  a 
surgeon.  In  this  way  confusion  and  unnecessary  fears 
will  be  avoided. 

It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  know  a  little  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  arteries.  They  run,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  least  exposed  situations.  Therefore  the  larger  ones 
are  always  found  on  the  innerside  of  the  limbs,  in  the  bends 
of  the  joints,  or  deep  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Thus, 
no  large  artery  will  be  found  on  the  front,  or  back  part,  or 
outside  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  arm  or  forearm  ;  and,  even 
in  the  inside  of  these  limbs,  so  thick  a  layer  of  fat  and 
muscle  is  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  larger  arteries, 
that  they  will  not  be  reached,  except  by  a  deep  cut.  In 
the  fold  of  the  joints,  however,  where  there  is  but  little  fat 
and  generally  no  muscle,  the  arteiieslie  more  superficially. 
Hence  incised  wounds  in  the  groin,  or  ham,  or  inside  of 
the  ancle,  or  sole  of  the  foot,  or  in  the  armpit,  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  or  the  palm  of  the  hand 
are  dangerous,  if  they  bleed  largely  and  by  jets.  Very 
large  arteries  and  veins  too,  lie  also  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  neck,  and  considerable  vessels  are  found  on 
the  temples,  and  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  lowest 
projecting  point  of  the  back  part  of  the  scull  and  the  ear, 
on  each  side.  But  there  are  none  of  considerable  size  on 
the  back  of  the  neck,  the  outside  of  the  chest,  or  abdomen, 
or  on  the  back.  The  veins  indeed  lie  more  superficially  ; 
but  they  too  are  chiefly  distributed  on  the  inside  of  the 
limbs,  and,  generally  speaking,  none  but  a  very  few  of  the 
larger  ones  will  bleed  for  any  considerable  time  when  cut. 
The  blood  which  flows  from  a  vein,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  of  a  dark  blue-red  colour,  very  different  from  the  florid 
red  of  arterial  blood  ;  and  although  it  flows  from  a  point, 
yet  it  never  comes  by  jets,  as  when  an  artery  is  divided. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREATMENT  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Of  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  those  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  kind  are  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to  manage. 
A  volume  would  not  be  sufficient  to  point  out  their  various 
appearances.  They  imitate  almost  every  disease,  and  are 
seldom  alike  in  two  different  persons,  or  even  the  same 
person  at  different  times.  Proteus  like,  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  changing  shape;  and  upon  every  fresh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  symptoms  which  lie  never  expe¬ 
rienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affect  the  body,  the 
mind  likewise  suffers,  and  is  thereby  rendered  extremely 
weak  and  peevish.  The  low  spirits,  timorousness,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  fickleness  of  temper,  which  generally  attend 
nervous  disorders,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are 
entirely  diseases  of  the  mind  ;  but  this  change  of  temper  is 
rather  a  consequence  than  the  cause  of  nervous  diseases. 
Everything  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken  the  body  dis¬ 
poses  it  to  nervous  diseases,  as  indolence,  youthful  ex- 
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cesses,  want  of  bodily  and  mental  employment,  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  Lot  climate.  Whatever  injures  the  digestion, 
or  prevents  the  proper  assimilation  of  food,  has  likewise 
this  effect,  as  long  fasting,  excessive  eating  and  drinking, 
the  use  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholesome  aliments,  &c. 
Nervous  diseases  often  proceed  from  intense  application 
to  study  ;  indeed  few  studious  persons  are  entirely  free 
from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at :  intense 
thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  spirits,  but  prevents  the 
person  from  taking  proper  exercise,  by  which  means  the 
digestion  is  impaired,  the  nourishment  prevented,  the 
solids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  humours  vitiated. 
Grief  and  disappointment  likewise  produce  the  same 
effects.  More  nervous  patients  date  the  commencement 
of  their  disorders  from  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  favourite 
child,  or  from  some  disappointment  in  life,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  In  a  word,  whatever  weakens  the  body  or 
depresses  the  spirits  may  occasion  nervous  disorders,  as 
unwholesome  air,  want  of  sleep,  great  fatigue,  disagreeable 
apprehensions,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c.  We  might  fill  a 
volume  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
disease,  they  are  so  well  known  to  those  who  suffer  from 
the  disease,  that  we  will  not  mention  the  symptoms.  Per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  ought  never  to  fast 
long ;  their  food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing,  but  of  easy 
digestion;  fat  meats  and  heavy  sauces  are  hurtful;  all 
excess  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  they  ought  never 
to  eat  more  at  a  time  than  they  can  easily  digest,  but  if 
they  feel  themselves  weak  and  faint  between  meals,  they 
ought  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  We 
have  found,  however,  the  Restorative  Cordial  of  the  Society 
for  the  Restoration  of  Health  agree  much  better  with 
patients  than  wine,  as  it  gives  tone  to  the  nervous 
functions,  cheers  the  drooping  spirits,  and  improves  the 
digestion,  without  causing  any  acidity  of  the  stomach,  or 
binding  the  bowels,  which  wine  is  very  apt  to  do  in  nervous 
affections.  This  effect  of  wine  is  however  obviated  by 
mixing  a  table-spoonful  of  the  Cordial  with  the  wine,  or 
it  may  be  taken  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  wine, 
as  the  patient  may  fancy.  Heavy  suppers  are  to  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  &c. 

People  may  find  temporary  relief  in  the  use  of  these,  but 
they  always  increase  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  injure  digestion.  Above  all  things  drams  ought 
to  be  avoided;  whatever  immediate  ease  the  patient  may 
feel  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  they  are  sure  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  malady  and  prove  certain  poisons  at  last.  These 
cautions  are  the  more  necessary,  as  most  nervous  people 
are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and  ardent  spirits,  to  the  use  of 
which  many  of  them  fall  victims.  Exercise  in  nervous 
disorders  will  greatly  assist  in  promoting  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  Riding  on  horseback  is  generally  esteemed 
the  best,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body  without  fa¬ 
tiguing  it.  I  have  known  some  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were  most 
benefited  by  riding  in  a  carriage.  Every  one  ought  to  use 
that  which  he  finds  most  beneficial.  Long  sea  voyages 
have  an  excellent  effect ;  and  to  those  who  have  sufficient 
resolution  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this  course. 
Even  change  of  place  and  the  sight  of  new  objects,  by 
diverting  the  mind,  have  a  great  tendency  to  remove  their 
complaints.  For  this  reason  a  long  journey  or  a  voyage  is 
of  much  more  advantage  than  riding  short  journies  near 
home.  A  cool  and  dry  air  is  proper  as  it  braces  and  invi¬ 
gorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to  relax 
and  enervate  than  hot  air,  especially  that  which  is  ren¬ 


dered  so  by  great  fires  or  stoves  in  small  apartments.  But 
when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought 
to  be  well  guarded  against  cold,  especially  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  by  wearing  a  thin  flannel  waistcoat  next  to  the 
skin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perspiration  and  defend 
the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impressions  to  which  it 
would  otherwise  be  subject  upon  any  sudden  change  from 
warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with 
a  flesh  brush,  or  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  is  beneficial,  as  it 
promotes  the  circulation  and  perspiration,  &c.  Persons 
who  have  weak  nerves  should  rise  early,  and  take  exercise 
before  breakfast,  as  lying  in  bed  cannot  fail  to  enervate  the 
system.  The  bowels  should  he  gently  kept  open  by  some 
mild  anti-drastic  aperient.  Much  injury  is  done  by  using 
violent  purgative  drugs.  For  the  effectual  removal  of 
nervous  diseases,  the  patient  cannot  use  a  better  medicine 
than  the  Restorative  Cordial  which  we  have  previously 
mentioned.  A  trial  will  evince  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement.  Full  directions  accompany  each  bottle  of  the 
mixture. 


CONTAGIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  HOOPING-COUGH. 

The  child  of  an  inn-keeper,  in  a  small  town  in  Saxony, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  hooping-cough  at  a  time  when 
this  disease  did  not  exist  either  in  the  town  or  its  environs. 
The  child  was  a  nursling  of  six  weeks  of  age,  and  had 
never  been  taken  outside  its  parents’  house.  Inquiry  being 
instituted,  the  source  of  the  infection  was  soon  discovered. 
A  strange  hawker  had,  a  short  time  before,  lodged  in  the 
inn  along  with  his  son  aged  five  years,  who  had  been  af¬ 
fected  with  the  hooping-cough  for  four  months.  He  had 
already  communicated  the  disease  to  a  little  girl  who  came 
to  play  with  him  every  day.  The  infant  became  ill  only 
two  d.;ys  after  his  mother  had  removed  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  ground  floor,  where  she  resumed  her  former  sleeping 
place  in  a  <  loset  adjoining  the  place  where  the  hawker  and 
his  son  sh  pt.  As  before  stated,  the  hooping-cough  did 
not  prevail  either  in  the  town  or  its  environs,  but  at  six 
leagues  distant,  in  the  locality  from  whence  the  hawker 
had  arrived,  it  had  exis'ed  for  some  time.  After  the  in¬ 
fection  of  the  two  children  above  mentioned,  tile  hooping- 
cough  reached  the  adjacent  houses,  and  became  epidemic 
in  tile  town,  proving  fatal  to  several  children 


DESK  DISEASES. 


There  is  a  disease  described  by  Saunders,  to  which 
those  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  or  devote  themselves  to  excessive  study,  or  any  other 
labour  of  tile  desk  which  demands  great  application.  The 
pulse  is  constantly  frequent,  the  hands  hot,  restless  nights, 
and  an  impaired  appetite,  hut  without  any  considerable 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions.  In  such  a  state, 
which  often  lasts  for  years,  and  frequently  degenerates  into 
confirmed  hypochondriasis,  there  is  no  remedy  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  the  cold  hath,  and  sea  bathing  lias  in  such 
cases  the  peculiar  advantage  of  interrupting  the  dull  rou¬ 
tine  of  business,  and  affording  diversion  to  the  mind  from 
its  ordinary  train  of  thinking.  Sea  bathing  is  not  less  use¬ 
ful  in  all  cases  of  increased  evacuations,  from  the  perspi¬ 
rable  or  any  other  secretory  organ,  in  consequence  of  a 
state  of  debility  and  relaxation.  Redundant  discharges 
from  the  nose  and  throat  are  checked  speedily  and  effec¬ 
tually  by  this  means,  or  even  by  immersing  the  head  in 
cold  water  every  day.  A  costive  condition  of  the  bowels 
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is  also  the  consequence  of  the  deficient  exercise  which  per¬ 
sons  who  are  much  confined  to  the  desk  are  exposed  to. 
Hundreds,  and  we  may  safely  say  thousands,  so  situated 
are  obliged  daily  to  use  aperient  medicine.  Violent  dras¬ 
tic  aperient  medicine  ought  to  be  carefully  abstained  from, 
and  the  bowels  may  be  kept  gently  relieved  by  the  use  of 
aperients  which  are  of  an  anti -drastic  nature. 


The  Oracle  of  Health* 


LONDON ,  FEBRUARY  IS,  1S35. 


BEAUTY. 


IIovv  capricious  is  the  beautiful!  we  don’t  mean  that 
Beauties  are  capricious — far  be  it  from  us  to  libel  those 
we  so  ardently  admire  ;  but  the  beautiful,  the  to  Icalon  ; 
who  can  define  what  it  is  ?  No  two  nations,  or  indeed 
persons,  agree  in  their  admiration  ;  what  is  beauty  in  one 
place  is  deformity  in  another — what  makes  one  individual 
hold  up  his  hands  in  ecstacy,  will  make  another  turn  up  his 
nose  in  contempt.  Ask  the  negro  to  describe  his  love,  he 
will  depict  a  black  oily  skin,  sunk  eyes,  thick  lips,  and 
squab  nose  ;  the  Chinese  would  expatiate  upon  black  teeth, 
and  deformed  feet;  in  the  south  of  France  high  cheek 
bones,  and  large  goggle  eyes  are  in  request ;  could  a  toad 
describe  beauty,  he  would  answer,  it  is  my  female  with  a 
wide  flat  jaw,  two  eyes  standing  out  of  her  head,  a  yellow 
belly,  and  brown  back;  should  a  slim  young  miss,  “as 
white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand,”  land  in  Holland, 
the  Dutchman  who  appreciates  beauty,  as  he  does  butter, 
by  weight,  would  say  that  she  was  not  so  handsome  as  Ma¬ 
dame  Van  Fromage  by  half  a  ton.  Fat  ladies,  therefore,  who 
are  in  England  drinking  acids,  starving  themselves,  lacing 
tight,  squeezing,  and  continually  crying  out,  “  In  a  little 
“time  l  shall  he  out  of  all  mannerof  shape,”  are  only  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  wrong  soil,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the 
steam-boat  and  pass  over  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  will 
be  received  with  open  arms.  Even  natural  defects  have 
frequently  been  in  vogue.  Alexander  the  Great  had  his 
head  placed  a  little  over  his  shoulder,  all  his  courtiers 
therefore  adjusted  their  necks,  and  addressed  each  other 
sideways.  Before  the  adoption  of  Wellington  trowseis, 
*hose  abominable  radical  garments  that  level  all  distinctions 
of  legs,  many  a  man  of  good  estate  would  have  given  half 
of  it  to  exchange  calves  with  his  footman;  whereas,  in  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third’s  time,  surnamed  Longshanks,  nothing  was 
admired  but  spindle  supporters — nay,  our  Dandies  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  while  so  anxious  about  their 
calves,  were  as  anxious  to  turn  the  buttons  of  their  tights 
in  a  particular  way  to  give  the  appearance  of  being  in¬ 
knee’ d,  because  George  the  Fourth  was  rather  so.  Ladies 
at  this  moment  take  great  pains  to  have  a  sort  of  hump  ; 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  our  research  as  to  its  prototype, 
and  unless  it  was  from  the  Hottentot  Venus  or  a  camel, 
can  form  no  idea  from  what  possible  thing  in  nature  they 
took  it.  Most  young  ladies  moreover  may  sing  with  the 
poet : — 


“Lesbia  bath  a  gown  of  gold, 

“  But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  laced  it, 

“  Not  a  charm  of  beauty’s  mould 
“  Presumes  to  stay  where  nature  placed  it.” 

They  give  themselves  the  form  of  an  hour  glass,  and  as 
Death  is  frequently  portrayed  holding  one  in  his  hand,  it 
is  not  an  inapt  emblem  of  this  pernicious  and  ugly  fashion. 

“Oh,  my  Nora’s  gown  for  me, 

“That  floats  as  light  as  mountain  breezes, 

“  Leaving  every  beauty  free 

“To  sink,  and  swell  as  heaven  pleases.” 

T.  Moore. 

Youths  are  usually  anxious  to  arrive  at  casing  up  their 
throats  in  a  sort  of  armour,  and  to  substitute  buckram  and 
starch  for  the  graceful  neck,  which  need  not  shrink  from 
exposure,  at  least  until  the  beard  arrives.  Who  in  England 
could  appear  with  a  beard?  Who  in  Turkey  could  ap¬ 
pear  without  it?  In  short  such  is  the  caprice  respecting 
all  personal  objects  of  admiration,  that  it  is  absurd  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  lay  down  what  beauty  is,  and  still  more  absurd  to 
write  a  dictatorial  treatise  upon  it — it  may  simply  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  what  we  are  most  accustomed  to. 

T  he  charms  of  landscape  are  viewed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner;  ask  a  native  of  Antwerp  to  admire  Swiss  mountains 
and  torrents,  he  would  observe  that  they  are  all  very 
grand,  but  would  please  him  much  move  if  the  mountains 
were  levelled,  and  the  waterfalls  turned  into  canals;  the 
Arab  brought  to  England  would  no  doubt  pitch  upon 
Salisbury  plain  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  it,  and  think 
the  green  fields  not  half  so  refreshing  to  the  eye  as  sand. 
The  cockney  asked  by  an  old  sportsman  if  the  music  was 
not  divine?  when  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry,  replied  that 
he  could  not  hear  the  music  for  those  yelping  dogs.  Hun¬ 
dreds  would  turn  away  from  the  Medieean  Venus  herself  to 
admire  a  mummy,  or  some  mishapen  piece  of  antiquity 
well  covered  with  the  true  rust.  Our  tastes  are  formed  by 
habit — the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  smell,  are  all  repug¬ 
nant  to  what  they  ate  unaccustomed  to  ;  these  external 
senses  differ  in  every  nation,  and  in  most  individuals,  but 
the  moral  sense  and  feeling  are  the  same  every  where  ;  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  are  internally  felt  at  once.  The 
right  is  universally  admired,  and  allowed  to  be  beautiful  ; 
thus  when  two  officers,  who  were  mortal  enemies,  sent  a 
challenge  to  each  other,  not  to  be  decided  by  sword  or  pistol 
behind  a  wall — but  by  exposing  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  camp  about  to  be  attacked  :  one  of  them  after  having 
repulsed  the  enemy  was  about  to  fall,  the  other  flew  to  his 
rescue,  saved  his  life,  and  achieved  the  victory, — or  when 
a  friend  devotes  himself  to  death  for  a  friend— a  son  for 
his  father — the  African,  the  Chinese,  the  Turk,  the  En¬ 
glishman,  all  would  say,  “  that  is  beautiful — such  actions 
give  delight,”  and  that  they  admire  them.  They  would 
say  the  same  of  the  divine  maxim  : — 

“  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.” 


TREATMENT  OF  ERYSIPELAS  OR  ST.  AN¬ 
THONY’S  FIRE. 

This  disease  is  generally  attributed  to  the  action  of  cold 
or  damp  air,  alter  being  heated,  or  to  exposure  to  a  strong 
heat,  whether  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  from  fire; 
to  intemperance  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  parti¬ 
cularly  anger  and  grief.  Some  practitioners  refer  it.  in 
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site  majority  of  cases,  to  a  superabundant  acid  in  the  blood 
from  acid  or  acidifial  diet — such  as  raw  vegetables? 
much  fruit,  sweets,  &c. ;  audit  has  been  stated  that 
E^e  serum  in  the  vesicles  is  of  an  acid  nature,  which  can 
^detected  by  tests.  Erysipelas  is  also  symptomatic  of 
.wunds  and  punctures,  the  local  application  of  poisons, 
stings  of  insects.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
---slight  injuries  of  the  scalp  ;  and  this  species  not  infrequently 
^fesrminates  fatally  by  spreading  to  the  membranes  of  the 
&cam.  Many  say  that  this  disease  is  contagious.  It  has 
%©en  noticed,  in  several  hospitals,  to  prevail  in  certain 
*3rds  among  patients  admitted  with  different  complaints; 

it  has  been  seldom  noticed  to  spread  in  private  houses, 
-fir.  Wells  has  collected  several  examples  of  the  apparent 
'Communication  of  erysipelas  by  contagion,  which  occurred 
fnrivate  families,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and 
greg'haps  never  happen  in  well- ventilated  and  cleanly  houses. 
.From  the  Royal  Inti  unary  at  Edinburgh  this  disease,  like 
l^iei’peral  fever  was  banished  by  ventilation  and  wbite- 
vw&sking,  and  other  means  of  purification  :  and  it  has  not 
scarred  in  any  hospital  of  late  years  since  a  better  system 
't&m  been  adopted  in  these  respects.  In  simple  attacks  of 
disease,  the  principal  plan  of  cure  consists  in  the  ad- 
sxii&Istration  of  moderate  purgatives,  with  a  light  vegetable 
and  in  enjoying  repose  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  cool 
•apartment.  Blood-letting,  which  has  been  strongly  re- 
aisafflimended  for  the  acute  erysipelas,  is  seldom  requisite ; 
✓jstsxi  unless  there  is  considerable  tendency  to  delirium, 
3$§s&€sd4etting  cannot  be  used  with  advantage  in  London 
other  large  towns.  Local  bleeding  and  blistering  may 
^‘substituted  in  such  cases.  It  is  usual  to  forbid  leeches 
%e  applied  upon,  or  very  near  the  diseased  surface,  but 
vise  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal 
rssavmces  him  that  although  the  bites  of  leeches  are,  in 
states  of  the  habit,  followed  by  erysipelas,  yet  they 
A  aoliarm  when  applied  to  the  inflamed  surface  in  this 
^.Sneose.  In  general  some  tonic  is  necessary  after  purging  ; 
tiae,  best  is  a  light  infusion  of  cascarilla  bark,  so  combined 
carbonate  of  soda  as  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  effer- 
spesceace.  When  spirits  have  been  indulged  in,  they  should 
allowed  under  due  restraint.  Under  the  impression 
prevailing  acidity,  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  ex¬ 
alted  as  a  remedy  in  this  affection.  It  is  probable  that 
';he  benefit  which  results  from  its  use,  depends  more  upon 
•i£§  power  on  the  nervous  system,  than  on  its  chemical 
iiasen  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach.  In  the  early  state  of 
Mia  inflammation,  when  the  local  heat  and  redness  are 
j^reat,  moderate  tepid  washing,  or  the  application  of  a  cool 
it  slightly  stimulant  lotion,  such  as  the  diluted  liquor 
&mnwni<e  acetatis ,  has  appeared  to  afford  relief.  The 
^Editor  of  the  44  Oracle  of  Health ”  has  found  in  his  prac- 
oUpe*  compresses  dipped  in  camphorated  spirits  in  the  first 
•sk&ges  beneficial.  The  following  lotion  has  generally 
^KBoyed  useful,  it  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Thompson  of  the 
iSkmdon  University  : — 

Plumbi  acetatis,  gr.  xij. 

Aquae  rosae,  5  oz. 

Aceti  distillati,  3  drachms. 

Spiritus  vini  rectificati,  5  drachms.*  Mix. 

this  disease  is  liable  to  return,  the  patient  must  carefully 
the  use  of  milk,  cream,  aromatics,  strong  wines,  a 
^sjsi&entary  life,  mental  irritations,  and  live  on  light  cooling 
*;  ■vegetable  diet,  and  drink  water  with  a  little  weak  wine. 


*  Acetate  of  lead,  12  grains. 

Rose  water,  5  oz. 

Distilled  vinegar,  3  drachms. 
Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  5  drachms. 


MEDICAL  ANECDOTES. 

Dr.  Moore  used  to  say,  that  44  at  least  two- thirds  of 
a  physician’s  fees  were  for  imaginary  complaints.” 
Among  several  instances  of  this  nature,  he  mentions  one  of 
a  clothier,  who,  after  long  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  try  the  Bristol  hot-wells.  Previous, 
however,  to  his  setting  off,  he  requested  his  physician  to 
favour  him  with  a  letter  stating  his  case  to  any  brother 
Galen.  This  done,  the  patient  got  into  a  chaise  and  start¬ 
ed.  After  proceeding  about  half  way,  he  felt  an  itch  to 
pry  into  the  contents  of  the  letter,  when  the  following 
words  presented  themselves 44 Dear  Sir,  the  bearer  is  a 
fat  Wiltshire  clothier;  make  the  most  of  him.”  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  that  his  cure  was  at  that  moment  effect¬ 
ed,  as  he  ordered  the  chaise  to  return,  and  immediately 
proceeded  home. 

But  physicians  are  generally  flattering.  44  Here  am  I,” 
said  Pope  in  his  last  illness,  44  dying  of  a  hundred  good 
symptoms!”  This  was  just  after  the  doctor  had  been 
telling  him  that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  breathed  so 
much  easier ;  that  his  pulse  was  very  good ;  and  several 
other  encouraging  things.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  so 
exceedingly  attentive  after  a  patient  has  recovered,  as  not 

to  be  got  rid  of.  Dr.  — - did  so  ;  the  patient  put  four 

instead  of  five  guineas  into  his  hand;  the  doctor  kept  look¬ 
ing  about,  and  even  stooped  to  the  floor.  44  Have  you  lost 
anything,  doctor,  inquired  the  lady?”  44  Why,  madam, 
I  thought  I  had  dropped  a  guinea.”  44  It  is  only  a  mistake 
in  the  person,  sir,”  rejoined  the  lady,  44  it  is  I  who  have 
dropped  the  guinea !”  The  doctor  dropped  his  visits. 

In  modern  days,  we  find  Dr.  Willis,  for  his  successful 
attendance  upon  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  had 
the  remuneration  of  £1500  per  annum  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  to  his  son  £660  per  annum  for  life.  The  other  physi¬ 
cians  had  thirty  guineas  each  visit  to  Windsor,  and  ten 
guineas  each  visit  to  Kew.  Dr.  Willis  had  also  the  good 
luck  to  be  seut  for  to  the  late  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  to 
return  loaded  with  bars  of  gold  and  adorned  with  dia¬ 
monds.  What  rewards  would  have  been  bestowed  upon 
him  had  he  proved  successful!  But  the  queen’s  malady 
was  incurable;  her  majesty  was  firmly  persuaded  she  was 
in  hell,  saying  that  a  skilful  physician  may  sometimes  cure 
madness,  but  never  can  reverse  the  decrees  of  fate.  The 
queen’s  disorder  was  first  occasioned  by  a  plan  contrived 
by  some  monks  and  waiting  ladies,  for  reversing  the  bloody 
decree  respecting  the  families  of  D’Aveira  and  Tavora. 
This  plan  state  reasons  rendered  abortive  ;  and  her  ma¬ 
jesty  believed  that  she  herself,  as  well  as  her  royal  father, 
were  irrecoverably  doomed  to  eternal  punishment  for  the 
cruel  vengeance  inflicted  on  those  unhappy  families. 

Anderson,  jn  his  History  of  Commerce,  says,  that  King 
Edward  III.,  in  the  year  UM5,  gave  a  pension  of  sixpence 
a  day  to  Coursus  de  Gangeland,  an  apothecary  in  London, 
for  taking  care  of  and  attending  his  majesty  during  his  ill¬ 
ness  in  Scotland. 

In  Portugal  they  have  an  odd  mode  of  estimating  me¬ 
dical  merit.  44  A  servant  belonging  to  the  royal  family 
was  stabbed  in  the  abdomen,  so  that  his  entrails  came  out. 

Mr.  I - ,  an  English  surgeon,  cured  the  wound,  and 

the  reward  he  received  was  to  have  his  picture  hung  up  in 
the  Lapa  church,  standing  by  the  patient’s  bed,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  above,  who  had  enabled  him  to  perform  the 
cure.”  Occasionally,  however,  doctors  may  be  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  when  the  fair  Austrigilde  was  on  her  death-bed 
she  prevailed  on  her  husband,  King  Gontran,  to  cause  the 
two  physicians  who  attended  her  in  her  illness  to  be  put  to 
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death  and  buried  along  with  her.  These,  I  believe,  says 
St.  Foix,  are  the  only  two  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  who 
were  ever  privileged  to  lie  in  the  tomb  of  kings  :  but  I  have 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  many  others  have  justly  merited  the 
same  honour. 


To  stop  Bleeding  from  Leech-bites.— Dr.  M. 
Storer,  in  a  note  to  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  states  that  he  lias  found  lunar  caustic 
scraped  to  a  point,  and  applied  to  (lie  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
after  the  blood  has  been  dried  for  flic  moment,  an  effectual 
method  of  stopping  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed.  He  recommends  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  immediate  pressure  to  prevent 
the  skin  from  being  discoloured  by  its  spreading.  For 
ourselves  we  have  found  small  pieces  of  sponge  rolled  hard 
between  the  fingers  and  inserted  in  the  orifices,  by  far  the 
most  effectual  and  desirable  remedy  in  these  sometimes 
obstinate  cases  of  bleeding. 


On  Dancing,  and  its  Advantages  to  young 
Persons. — Those  who  affect  to  think  that  the  most  in¬ 
different  of  our  actions  should  always  be  described  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  the  highest  degree  of  morality, 
speak  of  dancing  in  terms  which  I  shall  not  repeat  ;  reli¬ 
gious  fanatics  speak  of  it  in  a  way  that  is  connected  with 
their  modes  of  thinking  ;  the  dealers  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
as  they  are  called,  mention  dancing  in  terms  which  show 
that  they  think  it  very  inferior,  in  point  of  utility,  as  well 
as  in  the  power  of  exciting  pleasurable  sensations,  to  their 
own  exercise.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  amusements  that  has  been  or 
that  can  be  practised  by  females  of  the  superior  classes  of 
society  ;  if  it  is  learned  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to 
teach  it,  and  practised  as  it  ought  to  be,  consistently  with 
the  instructions  by  which  it  is  taught,  it  will  contribute 
more  to  improve  the  health,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  those 
who  practise  it,  than  any  other  exercise. 


Tooth-ache  of  Pregnant  Women.— Women  may 
suffer  severely  from  this  affection  in  the  course  of  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  aud  though  the  teeth  are  all  sound  to  appearance, 
yet  night,  after  night  there  may  be  severe  attacks  of  the 
aching,  so  that  while  the  rest  of  the  family  are  enjoying 
their  repose,  the  poor  woman  is  obliged  to  get  up  and  pace 
the  chamber  to  cool  the  system  and  quiet  the  irritability 
under  which  she  labours.  From  this  pain  the  whole  jaw 
may  suffer  severely.  The  extraction  of  the  teeth,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  is  out  of  the  question;  if  there  are  none  of 
them  obviously  affected,  and  even  if  a  tooth  were  carious, 
I  should  hesitate  before  I  had  recourse  to  this  operation, 
believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  ascribable  to  a  certain  state  of 
tile  nerves  which  pregnancy  produces,  rather  than  from 
the  condition  of  the  tooth.  Burns  says  miscarriage  some¬ 
times  follows  extraction.  The  volatile  tincture  of  valerian, 
bark  and  carbonate  of  iron,  are  our  principal  remedies. 
Dr.  Blundell  observes  that  he  was  once  called  to  a  young 
Greek  lady,  a  Smyrniote,  suffering  violently  with  this  dis¬ 
ease  night  by  night,  so  that  slie  could  get  no  rest;  all  the 
ordinary  remedies  had  been  tried  in  the  usual  doses,  hut 
in  vain.  I  gave  her  the  volatile  tincture  of  valerian  and 
bark  as  largely  as  the  stomach  would  hear,  and  with  the 
effect  of  arresting  the  disease. 


im* 

New  mode  of  Treating  Consumption.— Professor' 
Carveilhien  has  lately  used  the  della  donna  (deadly  night¬ 
shade)  in  consumption  with  great  success,  in  the  follow** 
manner: — The  fresh  leaves  were  infused  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  opium,  and  then  dried  up  like  tobacco  ;  the  patients 
began  by  smoking  two  pipes  a  day,  and  tiie  quantity  was- 
gradually  increased  to  six  pipes.  In  several  cases  of  con¬ 
firmed  consumption,  the  cough  became  less  frequent  such 
violent,  the  pain  and  irritation  subsided,  the  indigestion 
disappeared,  the  expectoration  diminished,  the  profuse 
night  sweats,  the  heal  and  fever,  became  less,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  seemed  to  be  completely  arrested. 


Rules  for  making  Abernethy’s  celebrate®' 
Greasy  Poultice. — This  poultice  Abernethy  used  in  ¬ 
variably  to  recommend  to  his  patients  as  the  best  applica¬ 
tion  to  inflamed  parts,  particularly  when  matter  was  form  ¬ 
ing  : — 44  Scald  out  a  basin,  pour  into  it  some  boiling  water 
and  add  the  linseed  powder,  gradually  stirring  it  in  with 
the  knife  until  the  mixture  becomes  a  thin  tenacious  pulp^ 
Beat  up  the  mass  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  blade  of  a: 
knife  till  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  powder  swells  by 
absorbing  the  water,  and  the  poultice  soon  acquires  the 
requisite  consistence.  Turn  out  the  mass  upon  folded 
linen,  and  put  a  piece  of  lard  on  its  surface  ;  clear  the  knife 
by  drawing  it  across  the  edge  of  the  basin,  aud  spread  the 
poultice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  to  the  extent  required. 
The  lard  prevents  the  poultice  from  sticking  to  the  k»iCer 
and  becomes  incorporated  with  the  mass  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  drying  on  the  surface.  The  linseed  poultice  well- 
made  has  all  the  properties  of  a  good  cataplasm  ;  it  is 
tremely  soft,  moist,  and  smooth,  and  will  remain  so  fere 
twelve  hours.  The  linseed  should  be  ground  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  oil  h&s 
been  previously  expressed  or  not  when  lard  or  oil  is  adefoeh- 
in  making  the  poultice.” 


A  Caution  to  Parents. — The  following  singular  fact 
was  communicated  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  by  a  me¬ 
dical  friend.  A  gentleman  observed  for  some  time  that  a, 
remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  his  child,  for  which; 
lie  couid  not  account.  From  being  ruddy,  and  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  the  child  became  pale  and  emaciated, 
ils  appetite  decreased,  and  its  spirits  appeared  very  much 
depressed.  A  medical  man  was  consulted,  but  the  medi¬ 
cines  which  lie  ordered  were  not  of  any  service— in  fact 
he  confessed  he  could  not  tell  what  disease  the  child  la¬ 
boured  under.  One  evening  after  the  child  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  father  went  into  the  bed  room,  and  to  his  great 
horror  he  saw  his  poor  child  looking  as  if  in  the  last  stage 
of  death.  The  eyes  were  partly  open,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  excessive  exhaustion  depicted  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance.  On  turning  down  the  cover  to  take  the  child  up, 
a  large  black  cat  was  seen  reclining  quietly  on  the  child's 
breast,  with  the  child’s  lower  lip  in  its  mouth,  sucking  the 
breath.  The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  child  was 
now  accounted  for,  as  it  appeared  that  the  cat  had  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  itself  in  a  similar  manner.  By  carefully 
watching  by  the  bed-side  of  the  little  sufferer,  it  soon  re¬ 
covered  its  former  good  health  and  spirits. 


A  new  Remedy  for  the  Tooth-ache. — We  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  letter  from  the  columns  of  a  respectable- 
contemporary,  the  Medical  Gazette  of  last  week,  Feb»X— 
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It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  S.  Gaskoin: — 44  Having 
found  the  alkalies  to  posses*  t* »e  singular  power  of  relieving 
tooth-ache,  I  heg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  (Siis  a 
corner  in  your  Journal,  that  many  sleepless  nights  may  he 
avoided.  The  most  pleasant  and  agreeable,  Soiln ,  will 
immediately  cause  the  entire  cessation  of  the  pain,  by 
carefully  filling  the  decayed  tooth  with  tiie  powdered  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda ,  so  that  it  may  descend  to  the  nerve,  which 
its  solution  in  the  saliva  will  soon  after  allow  it  to  do. 

Retention  of  UniNF-. —  In  an  American  Journal  it  is 
stated,  that  Dr.  Somervail  of  Virginia,  gives  a  mixture  of 
three  grains  of  camphor,  with  five  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
in  the  gum-arabic  julep,  every  two  hours  in  cases  of  reten¬ 
tion  of  utine  where  the  catheter  cannot  always  be  con¬ 
veniently  introduced. 

Royal  Wet-Nurses. — As  it  is  reported  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  being  blessed  with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
following  facts  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  public.  The 
situation  of  wet-nurses  to  the  Blood  Royal  of  England  nearly 
amounts  to  a  sinecure,  since  the  office  to  he  filled  cannot, 
per  se,  be  of  long  duration.  Thus  we  find, in  the  records  of 
the  day,  that  the  pensions  of  the  wet-nurses  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  amount  to  XT, GOO  per  aim.; 
every  nurse  to  the  younger  children  having  an  annuity  for 
life  of  £100  a  year,  and  those  of  (he  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Royal,  £400  per  year.  We  would  direct 
Joseph  Hume’s  attention  to  these  facts. 


Stusbcvg  to 

lggr  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,.  Rathbone-place. 

“  J.  Davidson.”  Some  remarkable  cases  of  the  find  (obstinate 
costiveness)  are  on  record.  Prolessor  Thomassini  of  Parma,  in 
1801,  attended  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  who  laboured  under 
habitual  costiveness,  though  his  appetite  w as  good  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  eat  twice  as  much  as  o' her  men.  He  had  been 
costive  from  youth,  but  the  torpor  of  bis  bowels  had  increased 
yearly.  From  his  20th  to  his  24th  year,  he  had  only  one  evacu¬ 
ation  every  eight  or  ten  davs,  which  interval  afterwards  increased 
to  twelve.  At  30,  when  M.  Thomassini  saw  him,  his  intervals 
were  extended  to  twentv-iwo  days.  No  regimen  or  medicinal 
process  had  produced  any  benefit.  Another  singular  case  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Crampton.  The  patient  was  a  female  in 
her  37th  year,  who  bad  no  evacuation  from  her  bowels  for  eight 
months,  and  only  two  or  three  motions  in  the  year  preceding  that 
in  which  the  particulars  were  drawn  up. 

44  A - h.”  It  might  be  a  good  prac  tice.  In  Holland  they 

used  to  be  extremely  polite  upon  such  occasions  ;  for  during  a 
lady’s  accouchement  at  Haarlem,  it  was  the  custom  to  privilege 
the  affectionate  husband  from  arrest,  or  any  civil  process,  for  six 
weeks.  The  knocker  over  the  door  was  likewise  decorated  with 
lace  and  ribbon — a  pretty  compliment  on  the  occasion. 

“A  Female  aged  24”  will  find  thirty  drops  of  the  amtnoniafed 
tincture  of  valerian,  in  a  table  spoonful  of  camphor  mixture, 
thrice  daily,  of  service  to  her.  Avoid  acids,  and  new  bread. 
The  pain  does  not  originate  horn  what  she  supposes, — write  again. 

“  A  Nurse.”  We  should  have  no  objection  to  attend  the 
labour  provided  we  are  disengaged  when  she  sends  for  us.  The 
patient  ought  to  take  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  three 
times  a  day.  Send  the  address  to  our  Consulting  Chambers  and 
we  will  put  the  name  down  in  our  book 

“  An  invalid  Friend”  ought,  to  apply  six  or  eight  leeches  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  eye,  and  a  blister 
behind  the  ear  The  bowels  must  be  well  opened,  and  the  eye 
protected  from  the  stimulus  of  light.  Call  on  us  if  not  relieved  ; 
these  affections  ought  not  to  be  (rifled  with.  We  will  do  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  removal  of  (he  complaint. 

“A  Poor  Man.”  We  feel  distressed  for  his  sufferings.  He 
need  entertain  no  fears  on  the  subject  to  which  lie  alludes,  if  lie 
will  call  at.  our  rooms,  we  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving  him 
our  advice  and  proper  medicines  without  any  charge.  Under 
bis  circumstances  w  e  can  but  pursue  one  course,  alike  suggested 
to  us  as  men  and  Christians. 

“  Medical  Junius.”  We  appreciate  bis  kind  and  complimen¬ 
tary  letter.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  one  t  hird  of  the 
many  pretty  things  which  he  has  been  pleaded  to  say  of  us.  Dr. 

T -  is,  we  are  proud  to  say,  co-operating  with  the  Society  for 

the  Restoration  o!  Heal  h,  and  doing  every  tiling  that  mortal  man 
can  do  to  promote  I  he  philanthropic  object  of  the  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  whom  it  originated.  The  Society  felt  that  the  poor 
would  take  patent  medicines,  and  it  was  their  object  to  prepare 
some  which  would  answer  every  purpose  wi  bout  doing  injury  to 
the  constitution  We  should  feel  honoured  if  our  kind  corres¬ 
pondent  would  call  at  our  rooms  and  talk  the  subject  over. 

“  William  Jones.”  For  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
he  had  better  take  two  of  our  An  i-drastic  Aperient  Pills  night 
and  morning.  Be  sure  to  ask  lor  Harvey's  Anti-drastic  Pill. 


c<  An  Old  Friend.”  We  recollect  his  case  perfectly,  and  are 
glad  to  hear  of  his  recovery.  We  will  have  the  Pills  ready  for 
him  to  take  on  board  (lie  ship  by  Friday  next.  The  sea  voyage 
will  not  injure  them  ;  they  are  the  best  medicine  he  can  take  with 
him.  It  will  be  well  worth  his  while  to  try  the  Restorative  Cor¬ 
dial  if  he  wishes  to  prevent,  sea-sickness.  Several  captains  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  recommending  it  to  their  passengers. 
It  is  certainly  a  sure  preventive  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  restoratives  in  cases  of  nervous  affections  that  ever  has 
been  recommended  to  the  public 

“  An  Anxious  Father.”  We  feel  for  his  situation.  Spina  bi¬ 
fida  is  a  rare  disease,  and  we  must  say  an  incurable  one.  We 
have  seen  four  or  five  cases,  all  of  which  have  terminated  fatally. 
In  bis  case  our  Medicines  would  do  no  good,  therefore  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  advise  him  to  try  them.  We  will  call,  as  he 
wishes  us,  to  see  the  child,  at  the  time  he  specifies. 

“  T.  Roy.”  Take  two  of  these  pills  twice  daily  : — Pil.  scillae 
comp.  1  drm. ,  pulv.  digitalis  3  gr.,  pulv.  opii,  2  gr.  ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  16  pills,  and  take  as  above  directed. 

“  An  Unfortunate  Youth”  had  better  call  on  us  as  soon  as 
possible:  he  may  consult  us  privately,  without  being  seen  by 
others.  The  quack,  who  has  trifled  so  long  and  cruelly  with  his 
constitution  ought  to  be  tied  to  a  horse’s  tail  and  dragged  through 
the  streets. 

“  A.L.M.”  For  the  lumbago,  be  may  use,  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  Harvey's  Embrocation— it  will  soon  remove  thesymp- 
toms.  The  bowels  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Incases  of  sprains, 
when  the  inflammation  has  been  reduced  by  fomentations,  &c.. 
Ibis  Embrocation  is  the  best  remedial  agent  that  can  be  used. 

“  M—  d  K  — 1,”  “  B.,”  .**  Subscriber,”  f‘ Anti-Quack,”  (t  A 
Well-wisher,”  “  Francis  Scott,”  “  W.  Harper,”  “  Invalid  and 
Admirer,”  “Jonas,”  “  Felix,”  “A  Nervous  Patient,”  “  Patient 
in  Middlesex  Hospital,”  and  numerous  other  patients,  will  re¬ 
ceive  private  letters  tins  week. 

“Amicus”  is  thanked — his  communication  will  be  borne  in 
mind.  We  shall  feel  happy  to  do  as  he  wishes,  but  they  must  be 

practical. 

“G.  S.  Sackett.”  For  the  treatment  of  colds,  our  correspondent 
had  better  consult  the  article  on  this  subject  in  No.  16. 

“Thos.  West.”  We  know  of  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  com¬ 
plaint,  or  else  we  should  feel  pleasure  in  mentioning  it.  If  we 
can  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  other  point,  we  shall  feel  happy. 

“  Charles  Boys”  is  thanked  for  his  communication. 

Notice. — The  second  number  of  our  series  of  Holbein’s  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dance  of  Death  will  appear  next  week,  splendidly 
engraved  by  Vasey  exclusively  for  this  publication. 

Harveys  A sati- drastic  Aperient  Pill  isgood 

in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervous  and  bilious 
head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  They  are  sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lfd  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey's  Restorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 
tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low 
spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
l  Is.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never  failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90.  Charlotte 
Street,  Ra'hbone  Place)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  (by  post,  paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 

LONDON  -  Wholesale.  Retail. 

Barr  lav  ;n.d  Sons,  Fan  ing  on-stieet.  Mudie  and  Son,  Stationers,  13, Co. 
Evansai  d  Lescher. Cripjiiegale  liuild  t  ventre-sueet,  Haymaiket. 

ings,  Foie  stieet.  1  llask. ns,  79,  Qu  dmnt  Recent,  st. 

j  H nmpliries,  i 2,  Wilderness-row. 

|  Wild,  13,  C'ailirriue-streei,  Snatid. 


COUNTRY  AGENTS. 


Bath — Tyler  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Bridge-street. 

Banbury—  Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Barnstaple— Cotton,  Chemist. 
Bkcclks  —  II.  Carter,  tie  a'  t  lie  Clue  eh 
Chkli  KNH4M— Harper, 350  High  St. 
Chelmsford  —Chalk  and  <J«-. 

Cork — Bolster,  Pa t 'ich  Sweet. 


Rx ktkr  — C.  Gain,  Fore  Stieet. 
Liverpool — Evans  &  Son,  Druggists 
•  tKEHAMPTOlf  —  Aliss  Sin  ale. 
ItOflHV—Lot  -yer,  Chemist. 
"AXMUNDHAM  — t  ioodllllgtl 
Tiverton  —  il.  Mead  Bookseller. 
York  —  Heighten  and  .ilnxon. 


Part  3  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  index, 
fyc  — Price  61. 

For  the  f  it  lam  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can.  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  mid  Iridny  Evening ,  front  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90,  t'diurlotte  Street,  Hath  bone  Place.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents,  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above , 
as  well  as  to  our  Publisher's _ _ _ _ _ 
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Evei'y  man  must  be  his  oum  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for,  and  practise  on,  himself, — Howard. 


FROM  HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


This  plate  represents  a  Cardinal ;  a  messenger  lias  jnst 
brought,  and  is  presenting,  on  bended  knees,  the  bull  ap¬ 
pointing  him  Cardinal.  Death  takes  this  opportunity  to 
appear,  and  seems  inclined  to  turn  the  hat  upon  his  High¬ 
ness’s  head.  The  messenger  holds  a  tin  box  suspended  by 
a  strap  in  his  left  hand,  in  which  he  had  doubtless 
brought  the  Pope’s  bull. 


THE  SUPPOSED  INFLUENCE  OF  SEASONS  AND 
ATMOSPHERE  ON  THE  COMMISSION  OF 
CRIMES. 

A  very  curious  subject  for  investigation  has  been  lately 
brought  forward  in  Fiance  and  this  country,  namely,  the 
supposed  influence  of  seasons  and  atmosphere  on  ilie  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes.  The  inferences  which  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  this  very  singular  question  are  by  no  means 
established.  It  has  been  stated  that  man  is  so  much  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  physical  causes,  that  the  quantity  of 
crime  committed  in  any  great  mass  of  society  vaiies  with 

VOL.  I.  [J.  Shttkell,  Win*  Office  Couit] 


the  seasons,  that  each  season  brings  back  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  ciimes,  and,  eren  as  to  minutiae,  almost  exactly 
in  the  same  proportions.  This  fact  seems  to  be  explicable 
by  the  varying  wants,  the  varying  opportunities,  and  per¬ 
haps  (but  I  much  doubt  this)  by  the  physical  influence 
of  the  seasons  on  the  bodies  of  criminals.  It  has  been 
however  stated,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  moisture  or  drought,  the  various  electrical  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  &r.,  influence  our  bodies,  and  through 
them  react  on  our  minds,  and  that  this,  concurring  with 
immoral  influences,  renders  us  less  capable  of  resisting  the 
tendency  to  commit  crimes  of  a  particular  description.  It 
has  been  also  asserted  that  these  crimes  vary  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  offences  against  property  being 
most  common  in  winter  and  spring,  those  against  life  in 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  may  be 
considered  in  various  points  of  view.  Thus  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  long  winter  evenings  will  give  a  facility 
to  the  operations  of  the  thief  and  robber  which  they  do  not 
enjoy  in  summer,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
offences  against  property  will  be  more  numerous  in  the 
winter  season. 
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While  on  this  subject  I  may  observe,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  curious  facts  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  suicide.  If  we  look  here  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  season,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  number  of 
suicides  occur  in  summer  Thus,  in  that  part  of  London 
called  the  City  of  Westminster,  the  average  for  many  years 
shows  that  the  number  of  suicides  in  November  is  one- 
third  less  than  in  June.  In  France,  also,  November, 
December,  January,  and  February  fall  greatly  below  the 
other  months  of  the  year  as  to  the  proportion  of  suicides. 
With  regard  to  this  crime  it  is  strange,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that  where  moral  and  religious  education  is  neglected, 
the  number  of  persons  who  kill  themselves  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  civilisation. 

Among  (he  capital  cities  in  Europe,  Dublin  and  Naples 
are  those  in  which  the  fewest  suicides  occur ;  on  the  other 
band,  Paris  and  Berlin  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
persons  who  destroy  themselves.  In  Spain  the  proportion 
is  very  small,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many 
other  nations  both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  From  the 
habit  our  English  neighbours  have  of  publishing  every  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  newspapers,  they  have  earned  for  them¬ 
selves  the  reputation  of  being  t lie  most  suicidal  nation  in 
Europe.  English  spleen  and  English  suicides  are  a 
common  topic  of  conversation  on  the  continent,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  combined  effects  of  fog,  spleen,  and  a 
melancholic  temperament,  prove  so  irksome  to  John  Bull, 
that  he  makes  away  with  himself  in  despair.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  false  supposition.  Later  and  more  accurate 
returns  have  proved,  that  the  English  are  not  half  so  prone 
to  self-destruction  as  their  more  mercurial  French  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  five  times  as  many 
suicides  annually  in  Paris  as  there  ate  in  London.  In 
Paris  they  wisely  conceal  those  things  from  the  public,  in 
London  they  publish  every  thing.  Murders,  suicides,  and 
other  revolting  crimes  are  detailed  in  the  newspapers  with 
an  elaborate  and  disgusting  minuteness;  and  pictures  of 
human  guilt,  in  all  the  glaring  deformity  of  circumstantial 
detail  and  heightened  colouring,  are  exhibited  day 
after  day,  to  gratify  the  morbid  taste  of  a  prurient  and 
culpable  curiosity.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  is 
unwise,  unphilosophical,  and  pernicious  in  its  effects. 
There  is  a  principle  of  imitation  in  the  human  breast,  deep¬ 
ly  blended  with  our  natures,  and  givm  for  a  good  purpose, 
though  it  is  but  too  often  perverted.  It  prompts  us  to 
imitate  what  is  great,  noble,  and  useful,  but  sometimes  it 
inclines  us  to  copy  what  is  had ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  murders  and  suicides  have  been  committed  by  hearing 
or  reading  accounts  of  them  in  the  public  prints.  It 
is  not  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  captivated  by  the 
account  of  a  murder  or  suicide.  But  men  of  weak  minds 
will  sometimes,  on  reading  a  vivid  description  of  self-de¬ 
struction,  get  a  strong  and  fixed  idea  into  their  heads  ;  this 
idea  becomes  daily  more  and  moie  impressed  on  the  mind, 
so  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  else;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  fixedness  of  idea  the  ordinary  tendency  of  thought, 
which  is  to  impel  to  action,  we  arrive  at  an  explanation 
ol  the  fact,  that  the  propensity  to  commit  suicide  may  and 
does  sometimes  originate  in  imitation.  Thus,  after  the 
death  ot  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh,  it  was  remarked  that 
several  persons  destroyed  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
For  the  same  reason  it  appears  injudicious  to  give  too  par¬ 
ticular  and  circumstantial  details  concerning  the  last  illness 
and  death  of  persons  who  have  been  objects  of  great  public 
interest.  *1  he  impression  thus  made  on  the  minds  of  per¬ 
sons.  who  either  are,  or  believe  themselves  to  be,  similarly 
affected,  often  leads  to  the  worst  effects,  as  was  exemplified 


by  the  great  mortality  among  lying-in  ladies  which  was 
observed  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  A 
very  remarkable  case  of  this  description  occurred  while  I 
was  at  Hamburgh.  My  friend,  Dr.  Oppenheim,  was  call¬ 
ed  out  one  day  to  visit  a  man,  who  had  cut  his  throat. 
The  carotids  escaped,  but  the  injury  inflicted  was  so  great 
that  the  patient  died  after  protracted  sufferings.  His 
body  w?as  given  to  Dr.  Oppenheim  for  dissection.  The 
man  who  took  care  of  the  place  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Oppenheim  said  to  him  in  a 
joking  way, 44  John,  have  you  any  fancy  to  cut  your  throat? 
If  you  have,  don’t  do  it  in  such  a  bungling  way  as  this  man, 
a  little  more  to  the  left  ear  and  you  will  cut  the  carotid 
artery.”  The  individual  to  whom  this  observation  was 
made  was  a  very  sober,  steady  man,  with  a  family  and  a 
comfortable  subsistence;  he  never  manifested  the  slightest 
tendency  (o  suicide,  and  had  no  motive  to  commit  it.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  sight  of  the  corpse  of  a  suicide,  and  an 
observation  uttered  in  jest,  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
him  ;  the  idea  of  self-destruction  seized  upon  his  mind, 
and  about  an  hour  after  Dr.  Oppenheim  left  the  dissecting 
room  he  wras  horrified  at  hearing  that  John  had  cut  his 
throat.  Fortunately  he  had  not  profited  by  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  instructions  given  to  him — he  did  not  cut  the  carotid, 
and  consequently  recovered. — Dr.  Graves. 


VALUABLE  RULES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  BY  PAYING 

ATTENTION  TO  DIET,  See. 

It  is  a  principal  object  of  medicine  to  give  strength  and 
tranquillity  to  the  system  at  large,  which  must  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  on  all  its  parts,  and  greatly  promote  the 
well-doing  of  every  local  disease.  AVe  cannot  reasonably 
expect  tranquillity  of  the  nervous  system  whilst  there  is 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  As  we  can  perceive  no 
permanent  source  of  strength  but  from  the  digestion  of  our 
food,  it  becomes  important  on  this  account  that  wre  should 
attend  to  its  quantity,  quality,  and  the  periods  of  taking 
it,  wri  th  a  view  to  insure  its  perfect  digestion. 

First,  with  respect  to  quantity:  There  can  he  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  putting  more  food  into  the  stomach  than  it  is 
competent  to  digest,  for  the  surplus  can  never  afford  nou¬ 
rishment  to  the  body  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  various  evils.  Being  in  a  warm  and  moist  place, 
the  undigested  food  will  undergo  those  chemical  changes 
natural  to  dead  vegetable  matter:  the  vegetable  food  will 
ferment  and  become  acid,  the  animal  will  grow  rancid  and 
putrid  ;  this  is  only  rendered  evident  occasionally,  when  a 
disordered  stomach  rejects  some  of  its  contents  ;  then  the 
teeth  are  roughened  and  set  on  edge  by  the  corrosive  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  acid,  and  the  throat  feels  burnt  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  rancid  oil.  These  effects,  though  only  occasionally 
made  apparent,  must  constantly  take  place,  unless  by  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  the  food  is  converted  into 
a  new  substance,  which  is  not  liable  to  these  chemical 
changes.  Such  new  and  irritating  compounds  may  not, 
indeed,  materially  injure  a  healthy  stomach,  but  cannot 
fail  to  be  detrimental  to  one  weak  and  irritable,  as  wrell  as 
to  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  main¬ 
tain  and  aggravate  its  disorder.  Part  of  the  food  thus 

changed  will  be  imbibed  from  the  bowels,  and  render  the 
blood  impure,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  for  various 

kinds  of  matter  but  through  the  kidneys  ;  and  this  may 
prove  a  cause  of  foul  urine,  as  w:ell  as  of  the  presence  of 
many  substances  in  that  fluid  not  natural  to  it,  and  be 
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productive  of  serious  diseases  in  the  urinary  organs.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  evils  resulting  from  undigested  aliment,  we 
surely  ought  cautiously  to  guard  against  them,  by  propor¬ 
tioning  the  quantity  of  our  food  to  the  digestive  powers. 
Nature  seems  to  have  formed  animals  to  live  and  enjoy 
health  upon  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply  of  food  ;  but 
man,  in  civilized  society,  having  food  always  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  finding  gratification  from  its  taste,  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  hilarity  and  energy  result  from  the  excitement  of 
his  stomach,  which  he  can  at  pleasure  produce,  eats  and 
drinks  an  enormous  deal  more  than  is  necessary  for  his 
wants  or  welfare;  he  fills  his  stomach  and  bowels  with 
food,  which  actually  putrifies  in  these  organs ;  he  fills  also 
his  blood-vessels  till  he  oppresses  them,  and  induces  dis¬ 
ease  in  them  as  well  as  in  his  heart.  If  his  digestion  be 
imperfect,  he  fills  them  with  unassirnilated  substances, 
from  which  nutriment  cannot  be  drawn,  and  which  must 
be  injuiious.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  stomach 
are  weak,  so  ought  we  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  our  food, 
and  take  caie  that  it  should  be  as  nutritive  and  easy  of 
digestion  as  possible.  By  adopting  an  abstinent  plan  of 
diet  with  respect  to  the  quantify  of  our  food,  even  to  a 
degree  that  produces  a  sensation  of  want  in  the  system,  we 
do  that  which  is  most  likely  to  create  appetite  and  increase 
the  powers  of  digestion. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  quality:  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  proper  for 
mankind.  W  hen  the  stomach  is  weak,  it  seems  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  that  it  should  be  nutriiive  and  easy  of 
digestion.  I  may  further  observe,  that  its  qualities  should 
be  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  stomach.  In  proof  of 
this  proposition,  numerous  instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  apparently  unfit  substances  agreeing  with  the  stomach, 
being  digested,  and  even  quieting  an  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach,  merely  because  they  were  suitable  to  its  feelings. 
Instances  might  also  be  mentioned  of  changes  in  diet  pro¬ 
ducing  a  tranquil  and  healthy  state  of  the  stomach  in  cases 
where  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Neither  can  such 
occurrences  excite  surprise;  for  as  digestion  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  tranquillity  of  the  stomach  depend  on  a  proper 
quantity  of  healthy  juices  being  secreted  and  commixed 
with  the  food,  such  secretions  are  likely  to  be  produced  by 
whatever  agreeably  excites  it,  and  obstructed  by  whatever 
has  a  contrary  tendency. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  times  of  taking  food  :  It  is  evidently 
the  intention  of  nature  that  we  should  put  into  the  stomach 
a  certain  portion  of  food,  the  excitement  of  which  inducing 
a  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid,  by  its  action  becomes  di¬ 
gested.  This  office  of  the  stomach  being  effected,  it  should 
be  left  in  a  state  of  repose  till  its  powers  are  restored  and 
accumulated  ;  and  this  return  of  energy  would  in  health 
be  denoted  by  a  return  of  appetite.  It  is  probable  that 
three  hours  may  elapse  in  health  before  the  digestion  of  a 
moderate  meal  is  effected,  so  that  the  stomach  is  empty 
and  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
allot  the  same  portion  of  time  for  the  same  purpose  when 
the  organ  is  disordered,  whilst  we  have  diminished  the 
quantity  of  our  food  in  order  to  proportion  it  to  the  dimi¬ 
nished  powers  of  the  organ  ;  yet,  instead  of  pursuing  this 
rational  plan  of  diet,  many  persons  are  taking  food  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  pleading,  in  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
that  they  cannot  do  without  it.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
the  stomach  is  disordered,  the  exertion  of  digesting  a  sin¬ 
gle  meal,  afier  its  excitements  and  efforts  have  ceased,  is 
productive  of  sensations  of  languor,  sinking,  and  inquie¬ 
tude,  which  ought  to  be  calmed  or  counteracted  l>y  medi¬ 
cines,  and  not  by  food,  for  a  second  meal  cannot  be 
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digested  in  this  state  of  the  stomach.  We  also  often  tease 
and  disorder  our  stomach  by  fasting  for  too  long  a  period  • 
and  when  we  have  thus  brought  on  what  I  may  call  a 
discontented  state  of  the  organ,  unfitting  it  for  its  office, 
we  sit  to  a  meal,  and  fill  it  to  its  utmost,  regardless  of  its 
powers  or  its  feelings.  The  rules,  then,  for  diet,  may  he 
thus  summarily  expressed:  We  should  proportion  the 
quantity  of  food  to  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  adapt  its 
quality  to  the  feelings  of  the  organ,  and  take  it  at  regular 
intervals  of  six  or  seven  hours,  thrice  during  the  day. 

Every  thing  which  we  take  into  the  stomach,  except 
food,  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view, — either  as 
a  diluent  or  a  medicine.  Water  is  the  only  diluent,  and 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  alimentary  matter  and  sti¬ 
mulants  with  it.  Diluents  probably  ought  not  to  he  taken 
during  or  immediately  after  our  meals,  since  they  would 
he  likely  to  render  the  juices  of  the  stomach  less  efficacious 
in  the  digestion  of  our  food.  Hunger  and  thirst  seem  to 
he  incompatible  sensations  ;  a  hungry  animal  would  eat 
to  satiety,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  food  would  biinor  on  a 
discharge  of  the  juices  of  ihe  stomach,  which  have  the 
power  of  digesting  the  food  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  tile 
sensation  of  thirst  would  be  experienced  till  this  operation 
of  the  stomach  is  effected.  If  the  sensation  of  thirst  then 
occurred,  water  would  appease  it  without  frustrating  the 
digestive  functions  ;  and  being  absorbed  from  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal,  a  certain  portion  of  it  would  be  furnished 
to  the  blood,  and  the  surplus  would  pass  off  from  the 
skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  Animals  also  rest  during 
the  digestion  of  their  food,  and  drink  when  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  it  would  he  right  for  patients  to  imitate  this 
example.  How  much  exertion  of  body  or  mind  is  capable 
of  impeding  digestion,  we  pointed  out  in  one  of  our  early 
numbers.  Diluents  being  requisite,  and  in  many  cases  par¬ 
ticularly  useful,  toast  and  water,  mint  and  balm-tea,  light 
ginger-tea,  (when  the  stomach  requires  a  stimulus),  marsh¬ 
mallow  and  linseed-tea,  (when  mucilage  is  likely  to  be 
useful),  China  tea  (when  it  agrees  with  the  stomach)  may 
he  drank  three  or  more  hours  after  each  meal,  during  the 
night,  or  early  in  the  morning;  for  we  should  take  dilu¬ 
ents  at  such  times  as  not  to  let  fluids  he  in  the  stomach 
when  the  food  is  received,  nor  during  its  digestion.  By 
drinking  at  proper  time,  thirst  will  he  prevented  at  im¬ 
proper  ones,  and  we  shall  have  no  temptation  to  fill  the 
stomach  with  liquids  when  we  have  taken  our  food  ;  thus 
setting  it  afloat,  and  diluting  the  juices  of  the  stomach , 
upon  the  agency  of  which  its  digestion  entirely  depends. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  MARRIAGES. 

BIRTHS,  See. 


Some  curious  considerations  claim  our  notice  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  born  where 
the  relative  ages  of  the  parents  differ.  An  elderly  man 
married  to  a  young  woman  has  generally  the  majority  of 
his  children  boys,  and  vice  versa.  44  This,”  says  Mr. 
Sadler,  44  compensates  in  some  degree  for  the  late  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  male,  as  otherwise  such  late  marriages  would 
consign  a  ceitain  portion  of  the  female  sex  to  a  necessary 
celibacy.”  Mr.  Sadler  also  maintains,  that  early  marriages 
are  not  more  productive  than  late  ones;  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case  the  mortality  of  children  is  greater  than  in  the 
latter,  and  therefore  they  do  not  augment  the  population 
as  much  as  they  are  generally  believed  to  do.  He  has  also 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  marriages  of  the  rich  are 
not  more  productive  than  those  of  the  poor,  and  that  the 
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increase  of  population  is  checked  rather  than  otherwise  by 
its  density  and  degree  of  comfort.  Certain  it  is.  however, 
that  many  more  women  are  barren  among  t lie  rich  than 
among  the  poor.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  (the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question  is  not  within  the  province  of  (he  phy¬ 
siologist :  1  may,  however,  advert  to  it),  that  population 
will  not  be  found  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  comfort  of  the  community.  The  richer  people  are,  the 
fewer,  it  would  appear,  are  their  children ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  elevation  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  to 
a  condition  of  increased  comfort  and  independence,  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  necessary  tendency  to  an  increased  and 
superabundant  population ;  audit  is  a  faet.  that  population 
increases  most  slowly  in  those  countries  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  are  comfortable.  I  might  instance  that 
part  of  France,  where  the  population  does  not  double  itself 
in  the  same  time  it  quadruples  in  Ireland,  Normandy,  a 
province  in  which  the  peasantry  are  all  small  proprietors, 
and  live  in  a  state  of  comparative  abundance. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  number  of  males  and  females 
horn  from  a  given  number  of  marriages  in  different  ranks 
of  life,  it  has  been  found  that,  though  the  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  each  sex  is  nearly  equal  when  we  take  the  whole 
community,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  number  of  each 
sex  among  the  different  classes  into  which  that  community 
is  divided.  Some  interesting  observations  on  this  point 
have  been  made  by  M.  Giron.  He  divides  individuals  into 
different  classes  ;  the  first  is  composed  of  individuals  whose 
employments  tend  to  develope  their  bodily  powers;  the 
second,  of  those  whose  business  tends  to  enervate;  the 
third,  of  those  whose  employments  are  of  a  mixed  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  found  that,  in  the  first  class,  the  number  of 
male  births  exceeded  the  average  proportion  of  male  and 
female  births  throughout  France;  that,  in  the  second 
class,  the  number  of  female  births  exceeded  the  average 
proportion  of  female  to  male  births  throughout  France; 
and  that,  in  the  third  class,  the  proportion  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  births  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  average  proportion 
throughout  France.  Hence  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  tend  to  the  increase  of  the 
male  population,  and  that  the  habits  of  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  favour  an  augmentation  of  the  female  popu¬ 
lation. — Dr.  Graves. 


EXTRAORDINARY  EFFECT  OF  THE  INSTINCT 

OF  IMITATION. 

A  most  remarkable  and  instructive  instance  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  instinct  of  imitation,  is  recorded 
by  an  able  writer  on  New  England,  who  says  that,  i;in 
1692,  there  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called  Salem, 
two  young  women  who  were  subject  to  convulsions,  accom¬ 
panied  with  extraordinary  symptoms.  Their  father,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  church,  thought  that  they  were  bewitched,  and 
having  in  consequence  cast  his  suspicions  on  an  Indian 
girl  who  lived  in  his  house,  he  compelled  her  by  hard 
treatment  to  confess  that  she  was  a  witch.  Other  women 
upon  hearing  this  immediately  believed  that  the  convulsions 
which  proceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  sex  were 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  Three  citizens,  casually  named, 
were  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  exposed  to  wild  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey.  A  few  days  after,  sixteen  other  persons, 
together  with  a  counsellor,  who,  because  he  refused  to  plead 
against  them,  was  supposed  to  share  in  their  guilt,  suffered 
in  the  same  way.  From  this  instant  the  imagination  of 


the  multitude  was  inflamed  with  these  horrid  and  gloomy 
scenes.  Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death, 
young  girls  were  stripped  naked,  and  the  marks  of  witch¬ 
craft  searched  for  upon  their  bodies  with  most  indecent 
curiosity;  and  those  spots  of  the  scurvy  which  age  im¬ 
presses  on  the  bodies  of  old  men  were  taken  for  evident 
signs  of  the  infernal  power.  In  default  of  these,  torments 
were  employed  to  extort  confessions  dictated  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutioners  themselves.  If  the  magistrates,  tired  out  with 
executions,  refused  to  punish,  they  were  themselves  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  crime  they  tolerated,  and  thevery  ministers  of 
religion  raised  witnesses  against  them,  who  made  them 
forfeit  their  lives  for  their  humanity.  Dreams,  apparitions, 
terror,  and  consternation  of  every  kind  increased  these 
prodigies  of  consternation  and  horror;  the  prisons  were 
filled,  the  gibbets  left  standing,  and  all  the  citizens  involv¬ 
ed  in  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  most  prudent  quitted 
a  country  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  total  and  immediate  subversion  of 
the  colony  was  expected,  when,  as  on  a  sudden,  all  eyes 
were  opened  at  once,  and  the  excess  of  the  evil  awakened 
the  mind  which  at  first  if  had  stupified.  Bitter  and  pain¬ 
ful  remorse  was  the  immediate  consequence;  the  mercy  of 
God  was  implored  by  a  general  fast,  and  public  prayers 
were  offered  up  to  ask  forgiveness.  Posteriiy  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  know  the  cause  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful 
disorder.  It  had,  perhaps,  its  origin  in  the  melancholy 
which  those  persecuted  enthusiasts  had  brought  with  them 
from  their  own  country,  and  which  had  gained  fresh 
strength  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  and  the  hardships 
inseparable  from  a  change  of  climate  and  manner  of  living. 
The  contagion  however  ceased ,  like  all  other  epidemical 
disorders ,  exhausted  by  its  very  communication.  A  perf  ect 
calm  succeeded  this  agitation,  and  the  puritans  of  New 
England  have  never  since  been  seized  with  so  gloomy  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm.” 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CURE  OF  STAMMERING. 


Dr.  M4Cormack,  of  New  York,  has  recently  drawn 
attention  to  the  nature  and  cure  of  s'aminering.  He  says 
that  the  causes  are  not  only  easily  understood,  but  capable 
of  being  removed  with  the  utmost  facility,  aud  gives  the 
following  (not  new)  exposition. 

During  the  act  of  speaking,  air  must  either  be  passing 
out,  or  passing  into  the  lungs — or,  at  all  events,  out  or  into 
file  mouth — that  is  during  expiration  or  inspiration.  Most 
people,  who  have  a  perfect  command  over  the  oigans  of 
speech,  can  articulate  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty 
during  inspiration,  but  not  so  the  stammerer.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  speak  while  drawing  in  the  air,  or  while  the  lungs 
are  empty,  or  nearly  so,  he  will  not  be  able  to  articulate  at 
ail ;  and  not  knowing  the  cause  of  this  inability,  he  will 
make  repeated,  and  often  convulsive  efforts,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  of  those  hideous  distortions  of  counte¬ 
nance  so  characteristic  of  the  stammerer,  until,  by  accident, 
rather  than  by  design,  he  draws  in  a  full  breath  and  effects 
the  utterance  of  his  words  while  the  air  is  flowingnaturally 
from  the  lungs.  I  repeat  it  then,  that  stammering  arises 
from  an  attempt  to  speak  when  the  lungs  are  empty,  or 
when  the  stammerer  is  drawing  in  his  breath.  This  habit 
having  been  once  contracted,  generally  becomes  aggra¬ 
vated  by  time ;  and  thousands  of  individuals  are  almost 
cut  off  from  social  intercourse  and  rendered  miserable  by 
the  impediment. 

From  these  premises  the  method  of  cure  will  be  easily 
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understood  :  if  a  child,  for  an  adult  can  do  it  himself,  take 
in  a  deep  inspiration,  and  repeat,  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  expiration,  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet — nu¬ 
meral*,  monosyllables,  one  by  one.  I  his  may  he  prefaced 
or  not,  by  several  hours  practice  of  slow  and  deep  breath¬ 
ing-.  As  t'or  the  repetition  of  the  monosyllabic  pronunciation, 
it  must  be  continued  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  such  as  his  age,  capacity, 
strength  of  lungs,  or  inveteracy  of  the  impediment.  The 
stammerer  must  next  proceed  to  the  utterance  of  pollysyl- 
lahles  during  one  expiration,  then  short  sentences,  and, 
lastly,  long  sentences,  thus  reversing,  in  fact,  the  evil 
habit,  until  at  length  a  new  habit  is  acquired  and  the  cure 
effected.  In  some  cases,  this  desirable  object  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  few  hours  ;  in  others  it  will  require  months. 
In  general,  a  few  days,  or  at  most  weeks,  will  be  sufficient. 
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ON  MINERAL  WATERS,  NATURAL  AND  ARTI¬ 
FICIAL. 


Notwithstanding  that  many  ascribe  the  cures  per¬ 
formed  under  the  administration  of  mineral  waters,  to  the 
coi'joint  influence  of  a  strictly  regular  diet,  change  of  air, 
and  relaxation  from  business,  yet  experience  has  amply 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  their  intrinsic  value  as  important 
remedial  agents  in  various  chronic  diseases.  Hence  arises 
the  question,  whether  we  are  enabled,  by  means  of  art,  to 
provide  adequate  substitutes  for  these  salutary  remedies, 
with  a  view  to  extend  the  benefit  of  their  use  to  persons 
whose  occupations,  or  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  pre¬ 
clude  a  visit  to  the  natural  springs? 

This  highly  important  subject  is  well  argued  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Walker,  contained  in  the  last  number  of  Braude's 
Quarterly  Journal.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mineral  water,  professing  to  be  a  perfect  substitute 
for  a  natural  one,  must  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
latter;  and  in  the  proportions  established  by  accurate 
chemical  analysis.  Secondly,  it  must  coincide  with  the 
original  in  all  physical  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  its  im¬ 
pression  on  I  tie  external  senses.  A  fallacious  notion  has 
been  entertained,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  a  mi¬ 
neral  water  was  deducible  from  the  ingredients,  as  they 
are  enumerated  in  the  tables  of  analysis.  Again,  imita¬ 
tions  have  been  considered  satisfactory,  if  they  hut  con¬ 
tained  those  few  substances  that  preponderate  in  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  which  arc  known  in  themselves  as  possessed 
of  medical  power;  whilst  others,  either  existing  in  smaller 
portions,  or  whose  curative  virtues,  under  the  form  the 
analytical  tables  gave  to  them,  were  less  striking,  were 
either  entirely  omitted,  or  added  in  incorrect  proportions. 
A  mineral  water  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  solution  of 
the  various  salts  enumerated  in  the  tables  of  analysis;  for 
instance,  the  earthy  carbonates  which,  as  such,  are  of 
little  medical  value,  exist  in  mineral  waters  in  the  form  of 
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sulphates,  muriates,  and  bi-carbonates,  and  are  of  consi¬ 
derable  efficacy. 

The  carbonate  of  iron,  however  minute  its  portion  may 
be,  powerfully  modifies  the  effect  of  mineral  waters.  It 
has  been  proved,  repeatedly,  that  with  the  artificial  Carls¬ 
bad  waters,  if  the  small  quantity  of  iron  he  omitted,  they 
become  possessed  of  the  debilitating  tendency  which  saline 
aperients  generally  acquire  when  used  for  too  great  a  length 
of  time.  This  instance  shows  the  propriety  of  a  very 
strict  adherence  to  the  principle,  that  the  artificial  mineral 
water  should  contain  all  the  ingredients  (no  matter  how 
small  their  proportion)  found  in  the  natural  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  art  can  never  succeed  in  closely 
following  up  nature,  in  the  reproduction  of  a  mineral 
water,  because  with  many  of  (he  natural  waters  the  vir- 

t 

tue  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  agency  of 
imponderable  bodies,  especially  electricity.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Mr.  Walcker  on  this  point 
are  totally  subversive  of  this  doetime,  it  having  been  as¬ 
certained  that  the  mineral  waters  of  Germany  evinced  no 
signs  of  electrical  action  whatever.  Further,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  warmth  of  the  mineral  springs  is  different 
from  that  obtained  by  artificial  means ;  it  lias  been  said 
they  produce  a  different  sensation  on  the  frame,  and  require 
a  longer  period  for  the  reduction  of  their  temperature,  thau 
common  water  heated  to  the  same  degree.  This  assump¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  amply  refuted  by  the  numerous 
experiments  of  Longchamp,  Steinman,  and  others;  the 
results  proved,  that  the  water  of  naturally  heated  springs, 
and  water  artificially  heated,  eaeteris  paribus,  require  the 
same  time  to  cool. 

The  imitation  of  natural  springs  has  one  more  obstacle 
to  encounter  in  the  argument,  that  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  our  analyses  have  lately  arrived,  rather  encourages 
than  precludes  the  hope  of  their  further  improvement. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  if  we  compare  the  recent  elaborate 
analyses,  we  shall  find  them  to  correspond  with  former 
analyses  in  all  the  essential  points  ;  the  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  detection  of  a  few  ingredients  in  very  minute 
portions. 

Thus  we  must  admit  that  mineral  waters,  prepared  on 
scientific  principles,  afford  us  remedies  as  valuable  as  the 
original  springs.  Indeed,  it  might  fairly  he  argued,  that 
the  artificial  waters  promise  even  more  uniform  efficacy 
than  can  be  looked  for  in  many  of  the  native  springs,  where 
constituent  proportions  are  found  to  vary  from  atmos¬ 
pherical  influences.  Variations  of  this  nature  have  been 
experienced  in  the  waters  of  Carlsbad*  and  Ems;  and  the 
baths  of  Toplifz,  in  Bohemia,  have,  within  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  gradually  been  deprived  of  ouc-half  of 
their  solid  contents. 

Since  she  year  1821,  Dr.  Struve,  who  lias  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  has  erected  establishments  for  the 


*  These  celebrated  springs  are  situated  in  Bohemia,  and,  it  is 
said,  were  discovered  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Eleventh,  who, 
whilst  engaged  in  hunting,  was  attracted  into  the  rocky  glen, 
where  the  waters  rise,  by  the  howling  of  one  of  his  hounds :  he 
found  the  animal  struggling  in  a  hot  well,  into  which  it  had 
fallen  whilst  in  pursuit  of  a  stag.  The  Emperor  was  sub¬ 
sequently  induced  by  his  physician,  Peter  Baier,  to  use  the 
waters,  on  account  of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Cresse. 
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purpose  of  exhibiting  artificial  mineral  waters,  at  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  Warsaw,  atul  Moscow  ;  and  the  public, 
who  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  natural 
springs,  now  entirely  rely  on  the  imitations.  In  this 
country,  at  Brighton,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  under 
the  superintendance  of  scientific  men,  to  form  an  esta¬ 
blishment  for  the  supply  of  artificial  mineral  waters — those 
of  Carlsbad  and  Ems,  of  Spa.  Pyrmont,  Eger,  &c.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  attempt  has  been 
highly  successful;  audit  must,  undoubtedly,  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  many  invalids,  to  reflect  that  they  can 
now  obtain,  in  their  own  country,  remedies  which  they 
formerly  were  compelled  to  seek  by  travelling  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  artificial  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  if  carefully  prepared,  are  fully  equivalent  to 
the  natural  springs ;  hence  a  most  important  desideratum 
is  supplied  at  the  German  Spa,  Brighton,  provided  that 
(which  we  believe  to  be  the  case)  the  Waters  are  prepared 
with  accuracy. 


EFFECT  OF  SUGAR  AND  ACIDS  ON  THE  TEETH. 

To  the  abuse  of  hot  beverages,  as  a  cause  of  carious 
teeth,  M.  de  la  Solle  adds  the  abuse  or  excessive  employ¬ 
ment  of  sugar;  and  seems  to  imagine  that  these  are  the 
two  principal  means  by  which  the  teeth  are  rendered  black 
in  their  enamel,  and  carious  in  their  substance.  If  sugar 
act  at  all,  it  must  be  by  means  of  acidity  which  is  contained 
in  it;  and,  consequently, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
affinity  which  this  principle  bears  to  the  earthy  matter,  or 
calcareous  basis  of  the  teeth  and  their  enamel,  beyond  that 
of  the  acids  which  enter  into  their  natural  composition.  If 
we  examine  the  teeth  chemically  we  shall  find,  that  in 
their  structure  they  consist  very  largely  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  animal  matter,  atul  a  much 
smaller  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  in  their  enamel,  which 
is  altogether  of  the  nature  of  ivory ,  that  they  consist  almost 
entirely  of  phosphate  of  lime ,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
animal  matter,  and  a  minute  trace  of  fluate  of  lime.  In 
order  to  discover  what  acids  affect  the  teeth,  we  must  en¬ 
deavour  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  whether  there  be 
any  acids  which  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  lime  than 
the  phosphoric  acid.  By  examining  the  tables  of  electrive 
attractions,  we  shall  find  there  are  four,  and  only  four, 
acids  that  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  the  lime  of  the 
teeth  than  the  phosphoric,  and  these  are,  the  oxalic,  sul¬ 
phuric.  tartaric,  and  succinic.  If  these  are  indulged  in, 
they  unite  with  the  lime  of  the  teeth,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  separated,  and  thus  caries  are  produced.  I  have  at 
this  time  a  lady  under  my  care  who  till  of  late  years  pos¬ 
sessed  as  sound  and  fine  teeth  as  can  any  where  be  boasted 
of.  From  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  constitution  it  has  been 
judged  necessary  to  administer  large  quantities  of  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  This  prescription  has  been  continued  for  many 
months,  and  her  general  health  has  been  considerably  es¬ 
tablished;  but  owing  to  her  not  having  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  that  is  requisite  to  guard  the  teeth  while  swallowing 
the  acid,  the  pearly  enamel  is  becoming  yellow,  and  its 
coating  very  considerably  diminished  in  thickness,  so  that 
at  the  apex  of  the  incisors  it  is  almost  as  thin  as  the  edge 
of  a  razor,  and  is  regularly  dropping  off.  Sugar  can  have 
very  little  effect  in  destroying  the  enamel  of  a  tooth;  for, 
though  it  contain  a  principle  ot  acidity,  it  cannot  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  regarded  as  an  acid.  It  may  give  forth  this 


principle  by  fermentation,  in  which  case  it  will  form  ace¬ 
tous  acid;  or  it  may  give  forth  the  same  principle  by 
distillation  with  nitric  acid,  when  it  will  form  genuine  oxa¬ 
lic  acid  ;  and  in  this  combination  will  evince  a  stronger 
attraction  for  lime  than  any  acid  whatever.  But  of  itself, 
and  without  this  combination,  we  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  its  action  at  all  can  he  otherwise  than  extremely 
weak.  It  is  stated  that  General  de  Beaufort  ate  a  pound 
of  sugar  every  day  for  40  years,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  70. 
After  death  his  teeth  were  found  to  he  quite  sound. 
Plenck  kept  a  healthy  tooth  in  some  diluted  syrup  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  had  undergone  no 
change.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  these  remarks  in  memory 
in  the  composition  of  dentrifices  containing  acids  of  any 
kind.  For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  the  oxalic,  sul¬ 
phuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  sedu¬ 
lously  avoided ;  and  hence  cream  of  tartar,  which  enters 
so  generally  into  their  composition,  should  in  like  manner 
be  rigidly  proscribed  :  while  those  which  have  the  least 
chance  of  doing  mischief,  from  their  very  slight  affinity  to 
lime,  are  the  citric,  benzoic,  acetous,  and  boraic.  Yet  even 
these  have  a  stronger  attraction  than  the  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  hence,  whenever  teeth  are  deprived  of  their  enamel, 
or  the  naked  fangs  become  exposed  by  a  decay  of  the 
surrounding  gums,  these  must  also  in  like  manner  be 
abstained  from. 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  COSTIVENESS. 

Travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  on  the  water,  is  said  to 
have  greater  effect  in  bringing  on  costiveness,  than  more 
considerable  bodily  activity.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  rather  the  confinement  and  the  want  of  usual  ex¬ 
ercise,  which  should  here  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  cos¬ 
tiveness ;  and  that  the  complaint  may  be  imputed,  with 
more  probability  to  a  defective  state  of  the  biliary  and 
other  abdominal  secretions.  With  respect  to  horse  exer¬ 
cise,  we  suspect  that  the  account  of  its  producing  costive' 
ness  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  that  it  generally  pro¬ 
motes  regularity  in  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  provided 
its  beneficial  operation  be  not  counteracted  by  intempe¬ 
rance.  Many  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  are 
also  in  the  habit  of  drinking  port  wine,  brandy  and  water, 
and  other  astringent  heating  beverages  ;  and  if  they  suffer 
from  costiveness,  the  exercise  on  horseback  bears  the 
blame  that  ought  to  be  laid  on  their  diet.  Costiveness 
may  he  the  result  of  too  astringent  a  diet ;  as  where  bread, 
for  instance,  is  adulterated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
alum  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  which  should  pour  forth  a  large  portion  of  fluid, 
become  hereby  contracted  and  secrete  but  a  small  portion. 
As  the  feculent  matter  is  forced  forward  by  a  peculiar 
movement  natural  to  the  intestinal  canal,  and  called  by 
medical  men  the  peristaltic  action,  it  is  obvious  thatwhen- 
ever  this  action  is  weakened,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
relaxation  and  consequently  an  accumulation  in  the  bowels. 
This  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  is  produced  by  various 
causes:  for  sometimes  the  food  is  too  insipid  and  destitute 
of  stimulants,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
secretion  of  bile,  which  appears  to  be  a  natural  stimulus  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines.  In  cases  where  we 
have  found,  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  that  the  deficient  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  was  produced  by  a  want  of  bile,  Harvey’s  anti¬ 
drastic  Aperient  Pill,  when  taken  for  a  little  time,  has 
restored  this  secretion  to  its  healthy  condition,  and  by  so 
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doing  lias  been  successful  in  removing  costiveness  which 
no  other  medicine  has  been  found  capable  of  relieving. 
The  effects  of  constipation,  when  long  continued,  are,  pain 
in  the  head,  nausea,  sickness  of  the  stomach,  hysteria, 
low  spirits,  nervousness,  indigestion,  and  a  host  of  ma¬ 
ladies. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  INSANITY. 


The  raving  mad  are  more  frequently  cured  than  the 
melancholy,  in  Bedlam,  in  the  proportion  of  G2  to  27;  a 
proof  that  it  is  easier  to  moderate  too  great  irritability  than 
to  animate  insensibility.  In  the  year  1789,  Black  found 
in  Bedlam: — insane  from  grief  and  misfortune  206,  religion 
90,  love  74,  jealousy  6,  fright  51,  study  15,  pride  8,  drun¬ 
kenness  58,  child-birth  79,  constipation  10,  hereditary 
complaints  115,  contusions  and  broken  bones  12,  venereal 
disease  14,  small-pox  7,  repercussion  of  the  itch  and  healed 
ulcers  5.  From  the  year  1748  to  1820,  the  number  of 
insane  recorded  in  England  was  32.744,  of  whom  12.254 
were  cured  ;  from  the  year  1801  to  1813,  there  were  admit¬ 
ted  in  France  4213,  cured  1893;  from  the  year  1798  to 
1823,  admitted  in  Wurzburg  528,  cured  292.  The  lists  of 
the  Berlin  Charite  exhibit,  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
4  cures  out  of  15  cases.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
method  of  treatment  pursued  at  Wurzburg  has  proved 
most  successful. 


AMAUROSIS  IN  WATCHMAKERS,  &c. 

I  have  lately  derived  creat  pleasure  and  information  from 
the  perusal  of  the  late  Mr.  Thack rail’s  valuable  works  on 
the  Trades,  a  book  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  British 
language;  indeed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  Ramazzini’s  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  only  other  book  extant  od  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thackrah  has  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of 
matter  relative  to  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  which  trades¬ 
men  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  are  subject ;  arid  he  has 
also  shown  great  ingenuity,  in  many  instances,  in  pointing 
out  a  remedy,  more  especially  for  the  mechanical  causes 
of  disease.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  work  can¬ 
not  be  improved,  nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
all  the  trades  have  been  included.  Such  is  not  the  case  ; 
the  task  would  have  been  too  arduous  for  one,  or  even  for 
ten  men  ;  but  Mr.  Thackrah  has  set  an  example  which 
every  one  who  has  it  in  his  power  is  bound  to  follow;  he 
has  become  the  pioneer  in  a  path  but  seldom  trod  ;  the 
difficulties  attending  it,  however,  will  be  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  discoveries 
which  will  be  made  during  its  progress. 

One  of  the  diseases  left  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Thackrah  is 
amaurosis,  as  affecting  watchmakers,  surgical  instrument 
makers,  cutlers,  and  indeed  all  persons  whose  business 
necessitates  the  constant  or  almost  constant  employment 
of  the  eyes  upon  brilliant  objects.  My  attention  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  siwee  1 
commenced  practice,  I  have  had  several  cases  come  under 
my  notice  which  I  could  attribute  to  no  other  cause,  and, 
ascertaining  that  the  men  were  engaged  in  a  trade  which 
obliged  them  to  employ  the  eyes  on  minute  objects,  I  was 
induced  to  make  some  inquires,  the  result  being,  as  above 
stated,  that  certain  classes  of  tradesmen,  watchmakers. 
&c.,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  gutta  serena.  I  am  acquainted 
at  this  present  moment  with  a  surgical  instrument  maker, 
who  is  amaurotic  from  this  cause  ;  his  brother,  who  is  en- 
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gaged  in  the  same  business,  is  similarly  affected.  I  was 
for  some  time  induced  to  consider  that,  in  the  latter  class 
of  men,  the  continual  flashing  of  highly-polished  surfaces 
before  their  eyes,  as  in  grinding  lancets,  &c.,  might  he  he 
cause  of  the  disease;  but  a  passage  which  I  have  recently 
met  with  in  perusing  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  Bridgewater 
Treatise  has  put  me  upon  a  different  way  of  thinking.  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  conclude  by  extracting  the  paragraph. 

44  is  easy  to  show  that  if  the  eyes  were  steady  vision 
would  be  quickly  lost ;  that  all  those  objects  which  {re 
distinct  and  brilliant,  are  so  from  the  motion  of  the  eye: 
that  they  would  disappear  if  it  were  otherwise.  Fur  ex¬ 
ample,  let  us  fix  the  eye  on  one  point — a  thing  difficult  to 
do,  owing  to  the  very  disposition  to  motion  in  the  ■  y  ;  b  it 
by  repeated  attempts  we  may  at  length  acquire  the  power 
of  fixing  the  eye  to  a  point.  When  we  have  done  so,  we 
shall  find  that  the  whole  scene  becomes  more  and  more 
obscure,  and  finally  vanishes.  Let  ns  fix  the  eye  on  the 
corner  of  the  frame  of  the  principal  picture  in  the  ro<  m  ; 
at  first,  every  tiling  around  it  is  distinct  ;  in  a  very  little 
time,  however,  the  impression  becomes  weaker,  objects 
appear  dim,  and  then  the  eye  has  an  almost  incontrollable 
dvsire  to  wander.  If  this  he  resisted,  the  impressions  of 
the  figures  of  the  picture  first  fade,  for  a  lime  we  see  (he 
gilded  frame,  hut  this  also  becomes  dim.  When  we  have 
thus  far  ascertained  the  fact,  if  we  change  the  direction  of 
the  eye  but  ever  so  little,  at  once  the  whole  scene  will  be 
again  perfect  before  us. 

44  These  phenomena  are  consequent  upon  the  retina 
being  subject  to  exhaustion.  When  a  coloured  ray  of  light 
infringes  continuously  on  the  same  part  of  the  retina,  it 
becomes  less  sensible  to  it,  but  more  sensible  to  a  ray  of 
the  opposite  colour.  When  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a  point, 
the  lights,  shades,  and  colours  of  objects  continuing  to 
strike  upon  thesame  relative  parts  of  the  retina,  the  nerve 
is  exhausted  ;  but  when  the  eye  shifts  there  is  a  new  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  nerve,  the  part  of  the  retina  that  was  exposed 
to  the  light  is  now  opposed  to  the  shades,  what  was  oppo¬ 
sed  to  the  different  colours  is  now  opposed  to  other  colours, 
and  the  variation  in  the  excitingcause  produces  a  renewed 
sensation.” 

It  appears  evident,  from  the  experiment  just  quoted,  that 
if  the  eye  be  fixed  steadily  and  unremittingly,  although  not 
for  a  long  time,  it  will  produce  amaurosis  or  abolition  of 
vision,  lasting  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.  If  this  can 
take  place  from  such  a  cause,  in  force  for  a  little  time  only, 
d  plus  forte  raison ,  will  it  occur  when  the  eye  is  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  not  only  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  day,  but  for 
hours,  and  that  too  during  the  greater  and  better  part  of  a 
man’s  life. — Addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  London  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal. 


The  Profession.— A  quack  doctor  sent  fora  farrier 
to  look  at  his  horse  ;  after  the  horse  was  made  sound,  the 
doctor  asked  the  farrier  what  he  was  indebted  for  the 
cure  ?  He  replied,  44  Oh,  Sir,  you  know  it  is  a  rule  never 
to  take  fees  from  the  profession  /” 

Quack  Impudence.— Addison  tells  us,  that  at  the 
first  appearance  a  French  quack  made  in  Paris,  a  boy 
walked  before  him  publishing  with  a  shrill  voice  : — 44  My 
father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers  ;”  to  which  the  Doctor 
added  in  a  grave  manner,  44  The  child  says  true!” 

The  Bowels  of  an  Attorney-General! — Mr. 
Erskine,  when  a  counsel  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  told 
Mr.  Jekyll,  44  That  he  had  a  pain  in  his  bowels  for  which 
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l)e  could  get  no  relief.”  44  I’ll  give  you  an  infallible  specific,” 
replied  the  humorous  barrister:  44  Get  made  Attorney- 
General,  my  friend,  and  then  you’ll  have  no  bowels  at  all !” 


EPITAPH  ON  DR.  STRATFORD,  A  VERY  COR¬ 
PULENT  PHYSICIAN. 

44  Take  heed,  good  traveller,  and  do  not  tread  hard, 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Slratford  in  all  this  church-vard.” 


Stn0fc)n*£  to 


tglT  The  Consulting  Chambeks  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Ra’hbone- place 

“John  Smith  ”  Cramp  of  the  legs  is  generally  caused  by 
suddenly  rising  into  an  erect,  position.  Sometimes  warm  friction 
with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  camphorated  oil,  or  alcohol,  will  be 
found  to  succeed  A  forcible  exer'ion  of  some  remote  muscles 
will  often  effect  relief,— for  instance,  grasping  some  object  in  the 
hand,  or  exerting  the  muscles  of  the  arm  Many  suppose  that  a 
piece  of  brimstone  held  in  the  hand  will  effect  a  cure;  there  is 
no  peculiar  virtue  in  this  substance,  any  other  tiling  grasped 
tightly  in  the  hand  will  relieve  the  spasm. 

“  Win  T - h.”  There  are  many  interesting  cases  of  this 

kind  recorded.  Thus  we  read  a  case,  recorded  by  Vultain,  of  an 
officer  who  was  thrown  into  convulsions  and  lost  bis  senses, 
by  having  in  his  room  a  basket  of  pinks, — by  removing  the  flowers 
he  recovered.  M.  Orfila  rela'es  the  case  of  a  ladv  u’ho  never 
could  be  present  where  a  decoction  of  linseed  was  preparing  with¬ 
out  being  troubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  with  a  general 
swelling  of  the  face,  followed  by  fainting  and  loss  of' the  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties.  The  same  celebrated  loxocologist  relates  the  case 
of  a  man  "ho  always  fain'ed  at  the  smell  of  a  rose.  Pope  must 
have  had  a  similar  case  in  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  talks  of  a 
person ;  — 

44  Dying  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.” 

44  An  anxious  Mother.”  The  disease  is  called  rickets.  Many 
ingenious  devices  have  been  executed  by  surgical  instrument 
makers  forgiving  support  to  the  limbs  that  seem  mostly  to  suffer, 
and  for  removing  the  weight  of  the  body  from  one  part  to  another. 
In  infancy,  however,  all  these  are  of  little  avail,  and  where  the 
disease  pervades  the  entire  skeleton,  they  will  always  do  as  much 
mischief  as  good  by  aiding  one  part  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  best  mechanical  instruments  are  a  hard  incompressiblecouch, 
and  a  level  floor,  on  which  the  infant  may  lie  at  full  length,  and 
stretch  bis  limbs  as  he  pleases.  I  he  couch,  or  rather  mattress, 
should  be  light  and  moveable,  and  especially  unyielding,  so  that 
be  may  be  carried  upon  it  in  the  open  air  for  exercise.  Moderate 
warmth  is  ot  great  service,  but  a  downy  bed,  that  gives  way  to  the 
pressure  of  the  body  and  sinks  into  unequal  hollows,  cannot  fail 
to  increase  the  disease  Dr.  Arnott’s  hydrostatic  bed  would 
answer  every  purpose. 

“C.  S.  X.,  Islington.”  We  regret  that  we  have  not  an  agent 
for  the  sale  of  the  Society’s  Medicines  in  his  neighbourhood  He 
will  be  able  to  procure  them  in  Wilderness  Row — We  hope  soon 
to  have  an  agent  at  Islington.  The  child  ought  to  be  placed  in 
.a  warm  bath 

“Ajax”  Use  the  following  injection  three  times  daily: — 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  10  grains;  aqua  rosne  0  oz.  Take  two  of 
Harvey's  anti-drastic  Aperient  Pills  every  night  —  write  again  if 
the  symptoms  are  riot  removed. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  respectable 
lady,  living  at  No.  6,  John-street,  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial.  This  lady  laboured  under  ex¬ 
treme  nervous  weakness,  attended  with  low  spirits,  hysteria,  loss 
of  appetite  She  had  taken,  by  the  recommendation  of  several 
^physicians,  bark,  iron,  and  quinine,  but  without  deriving  any 
permanent  relief.  After  taking  the  Restorative  Cordial  for  a 
few  weeks,  she  writes  thus : — “  I  have  indeed  reason  to  thank 
God  for  the  benefit  which  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your 
Medicine — it  has  completely  removed  the  nervous  complaint  un¬ 
der  which  1  laboured  w  hen  1  first  made  application  to  you.  My 
appetite  is  now  good,  mv  spirits  are  excellent,  and  my  digestion 
wonderfully  improved.  1  never  derived  so  much  and  such  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  from  the  use  ot  any  medicine  before,  and  you  may 
feel  assured  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  its  virtues  in  nervous 
complaints  known  to  my  friends.’’ 

“  A  Friend  in  Glasgow”  will  perceive  that  his  letter  has  been 
received.  His  orders  will  be  executed.  No  better  medicine  can 
be  taken  in  the  disease  called  tabes  dorsalis,  than  the  Restorative 
Cordial 

44  A.N.D.”  ought  to  be  bled  from  the  arm  immediately  by  a 
surgeon,  and  take  in  the  evening  10  grains  of  Dover  s  Powder, 
and  the  following  day  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  following  mix¬ 


ture  every  four  hours: — Magnes.  sulph  4  drachms,  vin.  colchici 
sem.  3  drachms,  camphor  mixture,  8  oz. 

44  A  Poor  Lad.1  Get  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  add 
this  to  6  oz.  of  water,  and  keep  the  part  covered  with  rags,  wetted 
with  this  lotion.  The  leg  must  be  rested  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
bowels  kept  gently  open. 

“  A  Nurse’’  may  give  the  child  one  of  these  powders  twice  a- 
day,  in  honey  or  jelly:  Hyd.  c.  cret.gr.  18,  pulv.  rhei,  gr.  18, 
mix  and  divide  in  6  powders. 


41  L  D.’s’’  communication  lias  been  laid  before  the  Medical 
Board  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health.  If  he  will 
have  the  kindness  to  refer  to  the  article  to  which  he  has  directed 
bis  criticism,  he  will  perceive  that  he  lias  misunderstood 
our  meaning,  and  that  we  did  not  recommend  our  invalid  sub¬ 
scribers  to  blow  boi  and  cold  at  the  same  time  ;  for  although 
this,  in  other  matters,  may  often  conduce  to  the  interest  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  matters  relating  to  health,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
a  prudent  or  judicious  course.  We  cannot  perceive  the  incom- 
patabihty  or  inconsistency  of  a  patient  sponging  his  body  with 
warm  water  the  first  thing  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and 
indulging  in  t lie  luxury  of  a  cold  bath  during  the  day  ;  although, 
in  the  east,  where  the  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  certainly 
more  recondite  than  our  own,  they  go  in  rapid  sucession  from  a 
hot  to  a  cold  bath,  without  experiencing  any  of  those  results 
which,  reasoning  d  priori,  we  should  be  justified  in  expecting. 
His  suggestions  respecting  manly  sports  are  valuable,  and  will 
be  attended  to.  The  articles  will  be  thankfully  received.  For 
the  complaint,  we  should  think  that  he  only  requires  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  a  mild  stomachic 
mixture.  The  affection  of  the  heart  is  only  sympathetic , 
but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  decisively.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  arises  from  indigestion.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
physicians  connected  with  the  Society,  after  an  attentive  consi¬ 
deration  of  L.  D.’s  statement  of  his  case.  We  cannot  recommend 
him  a  better  formula  than  our  Anti  drastic  Pill  for  44  setting  the 
cook  shop  in  order,”  as  Abernethy  used  to  say  As  a  tonic  he 
may  take,  twice  or  thrice  daily ,  one  grain  of  quinine  dissolved  in 
oneoz.  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamon  seeds. 

“J.  Leavor.”  The  complaint  will  be  easily  removed  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  plan  of  treatment.  Take  one  of  these  powders  three 
times  daily : — Soda  carb  gr.  5,  pulv.  calumba  root,  1  scruple  ; 
mix  in  a  little  water.  Take  also  two  of  our  Anu-drastic  Pills 
night  and  morning  for  a  week  A  vapour  bath  would  benefit. 

Harvey’s  Aiali-drastic  Aperient  Pill  is  good 

in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervous  and  bilious 
head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  They  are  sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lfd  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Restorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 

tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low 
spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
Us.  each. 

Harvey’s  XZmJbro cation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never  failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90  Charlotte 
Street,  Raihbone  Place)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  (by  post,  paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  tor  warded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Part  3  is  nom  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  Index , 
8fc — Price  Gil. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  cun  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  t  riday  Evening ,  from  7  to  9.  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street,  Katkbone  Clave.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above, 
as  well  as  to  our  Publisher's. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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“  Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for ,  and  practise  on ,  himself.” — Howard. 
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VIEW  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  STOMACH. 


Explanation  of  Engraving. 

«,  the  oesophagus  ;  b ,  the  cardiac  portion  of  stomach  ; 
the  great  and  left  extremity;  d,  small  extremity;  e, 
stomach,  tied  at  the  pylorus  ;  /,  great  anterior  curvature  of 
stomach  ;  g,  omentum,  or  caul. 

The  human  stomach,  the  viscus  or  bowel  in  which  di¬ 
gestion  is  performed,  resembles,  as  much  as  any  tiling  we 
know,  the  paunch,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  a  pair  of 
bag-pipes.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm 
or  midriff.  Tiie  mouth  communicates  directly  with  the 
stomach, by  means  of  the  long  and  narrow  membranes  and 
a  muscular  canal,  called  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which 
in  many  animals  is  so  capable  of  being  dilated  as  to  enable 
them  to  swallow  very  large  animals.  The  stomach  of  an 
adult  is  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  three  quarts, 
and  has  two  openings ;  the  superior  or  upper  one,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gullet,  is  called  the  pylorus  or  pyloric 
opening  ;  the  inferior  is  termed  the  cardia  or  cardiac 
opening,  which  descends  somewhat  into  the  cavity  of  the 
duodenum,  or  first  small  intestine. 

The  situation  of  the  stomach  varies  in  respect  to  its  state 
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of  fullness  or  emptiness.  It  is  amply  furnished  with  nerves 
from  each  nervous  system,  a  circumstance  to  which  its 
great  sensibility  is  traced,  and  also  from  which  it  is  so 
readily  affected  by  all  kind  of  stimuli,  whether  external  as 
cold,  or  internal,  as  food  and  its  own  fluids;  or  mental; 
whence  also  the  great  and  surprising  sympathy  between  it 
and  most  of  the  other  natural  functions,  to  which  may  be 
referred  the  influence  of  all  the  passions  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  reaction  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  stomach 
upon  the  tranquillity,  which  follows,  of  the  mind.  The 
abundance  and  utility  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach 
are  no  less  remarkable.  Its  arteries  ramifying  infinitely 
upon  the  cellular  membrane,  secreting  the  gastric  juice, 
which  appears  to  be  continually  streaming  from  thisorgan. 
In  carnivorous  animals,  which  swallow  voraciously  ;  for 
instance,  the  w  olf,  the  stomach  is  very  large ;  but  in  many 
of  the  herbivorous  kind  it  is  of  considerable  size;  and 
particularly  in  such  as  ruminate,  its  muscular  fibres  are 
proporlionably  stronger,  and  capable  of  voluntary  motion. 
The  process  of  rumination  implies  a  power  of  voluntary 
motion  in  the  oesophagus  ;  and  indeed  the  influence  of  the 
will  throughout  the  whole  operation  is  incontestable. 
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Rumination  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  time  ;  since 
the  animal  can  delay  it,  according  to  circumstances,  till 
the  paunch  is  quite  full.  In  the  occasional  examples  of 
the  power  of  rumination  in  man,  the  operation  is  also  found 
to  be  quite  voluntary.  The  opening  of  the  gullet  into  the 
stomach  is  marked  by  some  differences,  both  with  regard 
to  its  size  and  mode  of  termination — circumstances  which 
explain  why  some  animals,  as  the  dog,  vomit  very  easily  ; 
while  others,  as  the  horse,  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  this 
operation  ;  which,  in  the  latter,  is  also  partly  hindered  from 
taking  place  through  the  mouth,  by  the  complete  manner 
in  which  this  cavity  admits  of  being  separated  from  the 
gullet,  by  the  thin  membrane  (velum  palati)  of  the  palate. 

In  its  substance,  the  stomach  consists  of  three  principal 
coats  or  layers,  the  external  and  internal  of  which  are 
membranous,  and  the  middle  muscular.  The  internal 
coat,  moreover,  is  lined  with  a  villous  or  downy  apparatus, 
and  is  extremely  convoluted  or  wrinkled  ;  the  wrinkles  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  as  the  diameter  of  the  stomach  contracts. 
44  There  was  a  time  when  persons  thought  the  wrinkles  in 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  rubbing  against  each 
other,  produced  hunger;  hence  the  vulgar  phrase,  4  Come, 
take  the  wrinkles  out  of  your  stomach,’  by  satisfying  the 
appetite:  but  all  that  is  mere  nonsense.”* 

As  regards  the  physiology  or  functions  of  the  stomach, 
the  late  John  Hunter  was  the  first  man  who  broached  those 
opinions  which  are  generally  accredited,  or  have  not,  till 
very  lately,  been  disputed,  which  is,  that  digestion  depends 
upon  the  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquid  which  the  sto¬ 
mach  secretes  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  liquor  has 
the  property  of  rendering  any  nutritive  matter  solid,  so 
that  it  should  not  pass  through  th e  pylorus  until  it  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  solution  by  the  gastric  fluid.  If  the  white  of 
an  egg  be  given  to  a  hungry  dog,  in  a  few  minutes  it  will 
he  as  hard  as  if  it  had  been  boiled  for  hours.  The  juice  of 
the  stomach  instantly  curdles  milk.  Take  the  gastric 
juice  out  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf  just  born,  and  it  has 
most  curious  properties  ;  the  little  there  is  of  that  liquid 
they  dry,  then  dissolve  it,  and  then  curdle  gallons  of  milk 
with  it.  Then  as  the  fluid  of  the  stomach  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  that  which  is  nutritive,  the  question  is,  why 
does  it  not  dissolve  itself,  it  is  flesh  ?  But  it  is  the  life  of 
the  stomach  that  preserves  it  from  this  action.  There  is 
no  chemical  agent  will  act  upon  it.  Worms  live  in  the 
stomach,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  meal  of  dead 
worms  would  form  a  very  nutritive  repast  for  a  dog.  But 
does  the  gastric  fluid  ever  dissolve  the  stomach  in  which  it 
is  secreted?  We  are  told  it  does:  for  instance,  if  a  man 
eat  a  hearty  meal,  and  is  suddenly  afterwards  killed  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  as  has  often  occurred,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  gastric  fluid  is  acting  not  on  the  food,  but  on  the 
stomach  ;  that  it  makes  a  hole  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
food  gets  through  that  hole  into  the  belly.  Various  sto¬ 
machs  have  been  examined  after  death,  having  these 
appearances. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


Spleen  will  even,  occasionally,  work  itself  into  the 
composition  of  an  Italian.  Pratt  in  his  gleanings,  tells  us 
of  a  French  physician,  who  having  been  consulted  by  a 
person  subject  to  the  most  gloomy  fits  of  melancholy,  ad¬ 
vised  his  patient  to  mix  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipation, 
and  particularly  to  frequent  the  Italian  theatre  ;  adding, 


4tif  Carlini  does  not  dispel  your  gloomy  complaint,  your 
case  must  be  desperate  indeed.”  44  Alas  !  Sir,”  said  thepa- 
tient,  44  Imyself  am  Carlini,  and  while  I  divert  all  Paris  with 
mirth,  and  make  them  almost  ready  to  die  with  laughter, 
I  myself  am  dying  with  melancholy  and  chagrin.”  There 
are  some  instances  of  men  carrying  the  imaginative  faculty 
to  a  great  length.  Tulpius  mentions  a  painter,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  bones  were  so  soft  and  flexible  that  they 
might  easily  be  crushed  together,  or  folded  one  within  the 
other,  like  pieces  of  pliable  wax.  Bartholimus  Lemnias 
relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  persuaded  that  his  nose 
had  grown  to  a  prodigious  length  and  greatness.  The 
physician  cured  him  by  holding  concealed  a  long  stuffed 
thing  like  a  sausage  to  his  nose,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
invalid’s  nose,  scratched  that  with  the  instrument,  dexte¬ 
rously  pretending  he  had  whipped  off  the  excrescence.  A 
Lusitanian  physician  had  a  patient  who  insisted  upon  it  he 
was  perpetually  frozen,  and  would  sit  before  a  great  fire 
even  in  the  dog-days.  The  Portuguese  Esculapius  made 
him  a  dress  of  rough  sheep  skins,  saturated  with  aqua  vitae, 
and  set  him  on  fire.  He  then  declared  he  was  quite  warm, 
rather  too  much  so  and  was  cured.  Dr.  Ferriar  records 
the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  fancied  herself  accompanied 
by  her  own  apparition,  and  who,  therefore,  may  be  justly 
said  to  have  been  beside  herself.  The  Count  de  Laura 
gnais  sent  the  following  question  to  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
44  The  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  requested  to  give  in  due 
form  their  opinion  upon  all  the  possible  consequences  of 
ennui  on  the  human  body,  and  to  what  point  the  health 
may  be  affected  by  it?”  The  faculty  answered,  that  ennui 
might  occasion  obstruction  of  digestion,  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood,  create  vapours,  &c.,  and  that 
by  continuance  it  might  even  produce  marasmus  and 
death.  Furnished  with  this  authentic  document,  M.  de 
Lauragnais  hastened  to  a  commissary,  whom  he  compelled 
to  receive  his  complaint ;  which  was  in  substance,  that  he 
denounced  the  Prince  de  Henin  as  the  murderer  of  Sophia 
Arnoud  (a  favourite  actress),  since,  for  five  whole  months 
he  had  never  stirred  from  her  side.  Grimm  calls  this  a 
very  new  and  original  sally,  from  a  little  toss  in  the  brain 
doing  no  harm  to  any  body.  One  Marsilaus  had  that 
pleasant  sort  of  madness,  that  he  thought  all  the  ships 
which  put  to  shore  upon  the  Pyraeum  were  his  own.  He 
would  therefore  number  them,  and  dismiss  them  ;  receive 
a  fresh  cargo  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they  were  really  his 
own. 


SINGULAR  ADVENTURE  IN  A  MAD-HOUSE. 


The  following  most  extraordinary  event  happened  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  and  may  be  relied 
on  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  violence  of  a  fall  deprived 

Sir  Henry  F -  of  his  faculties,  and  he  lay  entranced 

several  hours  ;  at  length  his  recollection  returned,  he 
faintly  exclaimed,  44  Where  am  I?”  and  looking  up,  he 
found  himself  in  the  arms  of  a  venerable  old  man,  to  whose 

kind  offices,  Sir  H.  F - was  probably  indebted  for  his 

life.  44  You  revive,”  said  the  venerable  old  man;  44 fear 
not,  yonder  house  is  mine;  I  will  support  you  to  it;  there 
you  shall  be  comforted.”  Sir  H.  expressed  his  gratitude. 
They  walked  gently  to  the  house.  The  friendly  assistance 
of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  servants  restored  Sir  H.  to  his 
reason ;  his  bewildered  faculties  were  re-organzed :  at 
length  he  suffered  no  inconvenience,  except  that  occasioned 
by  the  bruise  he  received  in  the  fall.  Dinner  was  announ- 
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ced,  and  the  good  old  man  entreated  Sir  H.  to  join  the 
party;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  shown  into  a 
hall,  where  he  found  16  covers  :  the  party  consisted  of  as 
many  persons  ;  no  ladies  were  present.  The  old  man  took 
the  head  of  the  table;  an  excellent  dinner  was  served,  and 
rational  conversation  gave  a  zest  to  the  repast.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  left  of  Sir  H.  asked  him  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  when  the  old  man  in  a  dignified  and  authoritative 
tone,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  hand,  said  “No!” 
Sir  H.  was  astonished  at  the  singularity  of  the  check,  yet 
unwilling  to  offend,  remained  silent.  The  instant  dinner 
was  over  the  old  man  left  the  room,  when  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  addressed  him  in  the  following  words  : — 44  By  what 
misfortune,  Sir,  have  you  been  unhappily  trepanned  by 
that  unfeeling  man  who  has  just  quitted  the  room?  Oh, 
Sir  !  you  will  have  ample  cause  to  curse  the  fatal  hour  that 
put  you  in  his  power,  for  you  have  no  prospect  in  this 
world  but  misery  and  oppression,  perpetually  subject  to 
the  capricious  humours  of  that  old  man  ;  you  will  remain 
in  this  mansion  for  the  remainder  of  your  days  ;  your  life, 
as  mine  is,  will  become  burdensome  ;  and  driven  to  dis- 
pair,  your  days  will  glide  on,  with  regret  and  melancholy 
reflection,  in  one  cold  and  miserable  sameness.  This,  alas  ! 
has  been  my  lot  for  fifteen  years  ;  and  not  mine  only,  but 
the  lot  of  every  one  you  see  here,  since  their  arrival  in  this 
cursed  abode!”  The  pathetic  manner  that  accompanied 
this  cheerless  narrative,  and  the  singular  behaviour  of  the 
old  man  at  dinner,  awoke  in  his  heart  sentiments  of  horror, 
and  he  was  lost  in  stupor  some  minutes  ;  when  recovering 
he  said,  44  By  what  authority  can  any  man  detain  me 
against  my  will?  I  will  not  submit,  I  will  oppose  him 
force  to  force,  if  necessary.”  44  Ah,  Sir !”  exclaimed  a  se¬ 
cond  gentleman,  44  your  argument  is  just,  but  your  threats 
are  vain  ;  the  old  man,  Sir,  is  a  magician,  we  know  it  by 
fatal  experience  ;  do  not  be  rash,  Sir,  your  attempt  would 
prove  fatal,  and  your  punishment  wonld  be  dreadful!” 
44 1  will  endeavour  to  escape,”  said  Sir  H.  44  Your  hopes 
are  groundless,”  rejoined  a  third  gentleman  ;  “for  it  was 
but  three  months  ago,  when,  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  I 
broke  my  leg.”  Another  said  he  had  broke  his  arm,  and 
that  many  had  been  killed  by  falls  in  their  endeavours  to 
escape;  others  had  suddenly  disappeared  and  never  been 
heard  of.  Sir  H.  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  servant  en¬ 
tered  the  room  and  said  his  master  wished  to  see  him.  44  Do 
not  go,”  said  one,  44  Take  my  advice,”  said  another; 
44  For  God’s  sake,  do  not  go.”  The  servant  told  Sir  H. 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  begged  he  would  follow  him  to 
his  master  ;  he  did,  and  found  the  old  man  seated  at  a 
table  covered  with  a  dessert  and  wine  ;  he  arose  when  Sir 
H.  entered  the  room,  and  asked  pardon  for  the  apparent 
rudeness  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  committing  at  din¬ 
ner  ;  44  for,”  said  he,  44 1  am  Dr.  Willis,  you  must  have 
heard  of  me;  I  confine  my  practice  to  cases  of  insanity; 
and  as  I  board  and  lodge  insane  patients,  mine  is  vulgarly 
called  a  mad-house.  The  persons  you  dined  with  are 
madmen:  I  was  unwilling  to  tell  you  this  before  dinner, 
fearing  it  would  make  you  uneasy,  for  although  I  knew 
them  to  he  perfectly  harmless,  you  very  naturally  might 
have  had  apprehensions.”  The  surprise  of  Sir  FI.  on 
hearing  this  was  very  great ;  his  fears  subsiding,  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  Sir  H.  passed  the  evening  rationally  and  agreeably. 


TREATMENT  OF  SIMPLE  INCISED  WOUNDS. 

From  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  the  lips  of  a  wound 
contract  and  are  separated  from  each  other.  But  the 


smaller  the  wound  is,  of  course  the  less  it  gapes.  So  in  a 
cut  on  the  finger,  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  so  small  a  degree  that  they  are  left  in  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  a  reunion  of  the  divided  parts 
larger.  Invvouuds  of  the  skin,  however,  the  separation  of 
the  edges  is  so  considerable,  that,  unless  the  lips  are 
brought  together  by  mechanical  means,  the  cure  becomes 
much  more  tedious,  and  it  is  accomplished  in  a  different 
way.  In  fact,  if  the  skin  be  divided,  so  that  the  edges  of 
the  wound  contract  and  separate  from  each  other,  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  part  take  on  a  new  action,  the  wound  dis¬ 
charges  matter,  and  it  is  changed  into  an  ulcer  before  it 
heals.  When  this  form  of  cure  takes  place,  the  part  is  said 
to  suppurate  and  the  cavity  is  filled  up  by  granulations. 
Until  of  late  years,  it  was  customary  to  cure  almost  all 
wounds  by  this  process;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
the  French  surgeons  adopt  a  similar  plan  in  very  many 
cases  ;  nay,  they  find  fault  with  the  English  for  using  a 
different  method  so  exclusively.  It  is  curious  that  they 
should  not  see  how  materially  it  increases  the  pain  and 
danger  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  renders  the  cure  tedious,  to 
stuff  it  full  of  lint,  and  make  a  large  cavity  or  ulcer,  to  be 
filled  up  afterwards  by  the  slow  formation  of  granulations. 
It  is  now  the  practice  in  this  country  to  draw  together  the 
lips  of  a  wound,  and  to  keep  them  in  contact  by  suitable 
means.  Under  this  treatment,  the  sides  coalesce,  the  me¬ 
dium  of  union  being  a  layer  of  adhesive  matter,  called 
coagulable  lymph,  which  is  thrown  out  by  the  divided  ar¬ 
teries  ;  new  blood-vessels  shoot  into  the  intermediate  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  part  thus  becomes  organized,  and  the  whole 
wound  is  healed  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  This 
method  of  uniting  wounds  forms  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  of  modem  surgery  ;  for  it  is  applicable  to 
wounds  of  the  largest  size.  Formerly,  when  a  limb  was 
amputated,  the  wound  was  filled  with  lint;  and,  many 
weeks,  nay,  even  months  elapsed,  before  the  extensive 
surface  was  covered  by  new  skin ;  for  ulcers  become 
tedious  in  healing,  principally  from  the  slowness  with  which 
skin  is  formed.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  incisions  are 
so  made,  that  the  divided  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  easily 
drawn  together ;  and  whilst  the  wound  is  thus  healed  at 
once,  a  mere  line  of  scar  remains,  instead  of  an  extensive 
cicatrix  or  surface ofnew  skin,  which  is  a; way s  moie  liable 
to  ulcerate  than  the  natural  skin  of  the  body.  In  the 


same  way,  the  very  large  wound  which  is  formed  in  ampu¬ 
tating  the  breast  is  often  healed  in  a  very  few  days.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  drawing  the  lips  of  a  wound  to¬ 
gether,  is  by  the  application  of  some  kind  of  adhesive 
plaister.  In  large  wounds,  it  was  usual  to  close  them  by 
means  of  stitches  ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that  this  is 
very  seldom  if  ever  necessary ;  except,  in  such  peculiar 
cases,  as  none  but  surgeons  can  possibly  be  called  upon  to 
manage.  Almost  any  kind  of  sticking  plaister  will  answer 
the  purpose  ;  but  the  surgeon’s  adhesive  plaister,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  dyachylon,  spread  on  linen,  by 
means  of  a  warm  iron  instrument  called  a  spatula,  is  the 
best.  It  may  be  purchased  in  every  populous  town.  If 
the  wound  be  on  one  of  the  smaller  limbs,  as  on  the  lingei 
or  arm,  and  it  run  lengthways,  a  strip  should  be  cut  long 
enough  to  go  round  the  limb  and  to  wrap  over  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent.  Then  if  the  strip  be  held  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  the  middle  of  it  be  applied  to  the  part  of  the 
limb  opposite  to  the  cut,  it  will  lie  at  right  angles  to  the 
wound,  and  by  drawing  the  ends  towards  each  other,  and 
then  crossing  them  over  the  wound,  the  lips  will  generally 
be  brought  together,  and  will  be  kept  in  contact  by  the 
adhesive  nature  of  the  plaister.  It  is  usual  to  apply  a 
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bandage  over  the  plaister  ;  partly  to  assist  in  supporting 
the  limb,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  plaister  from  slipping. 
Before  the  application  however,  it  is  necessary  to  stay 
until  the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased,  to  wash  off  all  clots 
of  blood,  both  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  and  from  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  to  make  the  part  perfectly  dry; 
otherwise,  the  plaister  will  not  adhere,  and  the  union  will 
not  take  place.  After  a  wound  has  been  thus  bound  up, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  part  as  much  at  rest  as  possible ; 
for,  if  the  edges  are  disturbed  and  the  contact  be  thus 
broken,  the  surfaces  will  not  unite.  So,  although  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  bind  up  a  cut  on  a  finger  properly,  very  few 
such  wounds  heal  by  the  first  intention,  as  this  summary 
mode  of  cure  is  called  ;  because,  from  the  fingers  being  so 
moveable,  the  edges  are  rubbed  together,  or  are  occasion¬ 
ally  separated  from  each  other,  the  contact  is  broken  and 
the  union  is  prevented.  Therefore  it  is,  that  a  cut,  as  we 
all  know  from  experience,  generally  begins  to  inflame  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  becomes  painful,  and 
that  a  day  or  two  elapses  before  the  small  wound  is  healed  ; 
whilst  it  often  happens,  that  when  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  part  at  rest,  perfect  union  is  accomplished  in  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  accident ;  a  union  which  would  be  per¬ 
manent  were  it  not  very  often  destroyed  by  the  finger  being 
imprudently  moved. 

There  are  many  other  ways  however  of  binding  up 
wounds  satisfactorily.  If  the  gum  which  is  found  on  cherry 
trees  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantify  of  water,  and  spread 
on  brown  paper ;  by  holding  a  strip  of  plaister  thus  made, 
over  the  steam  of  hot  water,  or  by  otherwise  wetting  it,  so 
as  to  make  it  adhesive,  it  may  be  used  in  the  way  above 
described  ;  and  it  has  this  recommendation,  that  as  it  be¬ 
comes  very  hard  and  stiff  when  dry,  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  strips  be  put  on  the  finger  or  other  limb,  the  part  is  en¬ 
closed  in  an  unyielding  cylinder,  which  like  the  splints  on 
a  broken  leg,  preserves  the  edges  in  contact,  because  it 
effectually  restrains  the  motion  of  the  limb.  Indeed,  one 
of  our  unprofessional  friends  has  carried  the  use  of  this 
unyielding  plaister  so  far,  as  to  form  littlehollow  coverings 
or  caps  of  it,  for  placing  on  boils  or  other  affections  of  the 
skin,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  pressed  on.  When  these 
caps  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  hat  with  a  low 
rounded  crown  and  a  broad  brim,  and  are  moistened  and 
properly  applied,  we  have  seen  them  of  great  use  ;  for  if 
the  crown  of  the  cap  be  formed  of  two  or  three  layers  of 
the  plaister,  it  will  bear  a  considerable  weight  when  allowed 
to  dry,  even  the  pressure  of  the  body  when  a  person  is 
sitting  on  a  hard  chair.  Shoe-makers  close  cuts  on  the 
fingers,  &c.,  by  binding  waxed  thread  round  the  part ;  and 
it  is  a  very  good  mode  of  cure,  if  care  betaken  not  to  draw 
the  thread  tighter  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Or,  if 
adhesive  plaister  be  not  at  hand,  by  spreading  shoemaker’s 
wax  on  the  limb  near  the  cut,  but  not  on  its  very  edge, 
strips  of  linen  may  be  applied,  as  if  they  were  strips  of  ad¬ 
hesive  plaister,  and  they  will  be  equally  efficacious.  Glue 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  With  such  directions  as 
these,  it  will  be  easy  to  bind  up  the  majority  of  cuts  on  the 
smaller  extremities  of  the  body  ;  but  occasionally  a  cut  is 
made  on  a  limb  which  is  not  so  easily  managed.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  instance  to  close  a  long  cut,  across  the  arm 
or  leg,  by  means  of  the  circular  plaister  or  bandage ;  for  the 
edges  will  be  considerably  separated,  and  they  will  not  be 
easily  brought  together  by  these  means.  In  such  cases, 
the  plaister  must  be  applied  across  the  wound  ;  and,  if 
the  following  direction  be  attended  to,  the  edges  may  be 
brought  together  with  great  ease.  When  the  surrounding 
skin  is  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  take  two  long  strips  of 


plaister,  and  stick  one  half  of  one  of  them  firmly  on  the 
skin  at  right  angles  to  the  wound,  that  is  longitudinally  on 
the  limb  below  the  cut,  and  one-half  of  the  other  in  like 
manner  to  the  skin  above  the  wound.  When  this  is  done, 
one  half  of  each  plaister  will  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  the 
other  half  will  hang  loose.  If  the  two  ends  be  now  taken 
hold  of,  and  be  crossed  over  the  wound,  the  lips  may  be 
drawn  together  as  if  the  plaister  were  applied  circularly. 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  bandage  over  the  plaister  as  is  directed  above,  and 
the  limb,  both  during  the  application  and  afterwards,  must 
be  placed  in  that  position,  which  favours  the  junction  of 
the  edges  as  much  as  is  possible.  No  stress  has  been  laid, 
in  these  directions,  on  removing  dirt  or  other  extraneous 
matter  from  the  wound  before  it  is  bound  up ;  because 
simple  cuts  are  generally  made  by  means  of  a  clean  instru¬ 
ment.  But,  it  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  to  use  fresh  warm 
water  in  washing  away  the  blood,  and  to  avoid  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  extraneous  matter  to  the  wound. 


PATHETIC  EPISTLE  FROM  J.  SHEPHERD 
MOAT  TO  HIS 44  HYGEIAN”  AGENT  AT  DERBY. 

Tune — 44  Oh ,  Nanny  !  wilt  thou  gang  with  me 

Dear  Probert  wilt  thou  sell  mv  Pill? 

* 

And  fleece  the  geese  of  Derby  town  ; 

Great  profits  will  your  pocket  fill, 

So  puff  tluin  up — to  get  them  down. 

Alas  !  the  world  is  growing  wise, 

Each  post  disastrous  tidings  brings  ; 

No  longer  will  they  gulp  your  lies, 

Which  frets  my  soul  to  fiddle-strings. 

Oft  in  my  sleep  I  start  and  dream 
Of  all  those  halcyon  days  gone  by, 

When  cash  flow’d  in,  a  bounteous  stream! 

And  people  died  they  cared  not  why. 

Sometimes  to  truth  I  feel  inclined, 

And  for  our  placards  to  atone, 

That  say  44  disease  of  every  kind 
44  Is  cured  by  drastic  Pills  alone.” 

And  yet  ’twas  glorious  !  in  my  sleeve 
IIow  oft  I’ve  laugh’d  that  great  John  Bull 
Should  such  a  bare-faced  puff  believe, 

That  scarce  a  stupid  Turk  could  gull: 

And  then,  to  take  pills  by  the  score, 

In  spite  of  griping  pains  ! — Oh !  John, 

If  thou  indeed  wilt  take  no  more, 

44  Othello’s  occupation’s  gone!” 


BITE  OF  A  RATTLE-SNAKE. 


The  Indians  who  work  in  their  native  fields  are  often 
bitten  by  serpents,  and  from  no  puncture  being  discernible 
they  frequently  fancy  the  bite  to  be  a  prick  of  a  thorn  ; 
however,  they  soon  find  out  theirmistake  ;  the  unfortunate 
victim  is  attacked  in  a  few  minutes  with  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  stupor  and  cold  sweats,  which  rapidly  terminate 
in  death.  The  poison  of  the  rattle-snake  is  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  which  in  hot  weather  becomes  darker.  It 
is  more  active  during  the  coupling  season,  and  so  dreadful 
are  its  effects  that  it  kills  a  dog  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
following  is  the  mode  of  treating  this  poison.  A  tight  liga- 
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ture  must  be  passed  above  the  part,  if  on  the  arms  or  legs, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  absorption,  and  then  the  wound  is  to 
be  sucked,  and  then  scarifying  the  parts  or  cupping,  so 
as  to  occasion  discharge  of  blood.  This  is  the  mode  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Creek  Indians.  Excision,  if  done  immediately, 
is  the  best.  The  fresh  juice  of  the  rattle-snake  plantain, 
applied  to  a  wound  of  this  nature,  is  said  to  be  a  powerful 
antidote  against  the  poison  of  this  reptile.  We  are  told  by 
Captain  Carver,  in  his  travels  through  North  America, 
that  so  convinced  are  the  Indians  of  the  power  of  this  anti¬ 
dote,  that  for  a  small  bribe  they  will  permit  a  rattle-snake 
to  drive  into  their  flesh. 


The  Oracle  of  Health* 


LONDON ,  MARCH  4,  1835. 


EARLY  RISING. 


Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake? 

And  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 

To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song? 

For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life  !” 

Thomson. 


As  early  rising  is  favourable  to  health,  to  study  and  to 
business,  and  to  devotion,  our  readers  will  not  be  suprised 
that  most  men  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
as  illustrious,  in  civil  and  sacred  history,  were  early  risers. 
It  is  related  of  King  Alfred,  that  he  divided  the  day  into 
four  parts,  which  he  measured  by  the  burning  of  tapers. 
One  part  he  devoted  to  sleep — one  part  he  employed  in  the 
cares  of  the  government — another  part  he  dedicated  to  the 
cultivation  of  fine  arts — and  the  fourth  he  devoted  to  re¬ 
ligion.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  mentions,  in  his 
Family  Expositor,  that  it  is  to  his  habit  of  early  rising  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
works.  Sir  Thomas  More  remarks,  in  the  Utopia,  that  he 
completed  the  work  by  stealing  time  from  his  sleep  and 
meals.  He  made  it  his  invaluable  practice  to  rise  at  four ; 
and  he  appeared  so  well  satisfied  of  the  excellence  of  the 
habit,  that  he  represented  the  Utopians  as  attending  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  every  morning  before  daybreak.  The  well- 
known  Bishop  Burnet  was  an  habitual  early  riser.  When 
at  College,  his  father  aroused  him  to  his  studies  every 
morning  at  four  o’clock,  and  he  continued  the  practice 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Bishop  Horne,  also, 
closes  his  very  excellent  version  of  the  psalms,  by  saying: 
— 41  Could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one  would 
take  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposition, 
which  he  had  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the 
loss  of  his  labour.  The  employment  detached  him  from 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the 
noise  of  folly  ;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a  season, 
care  and  disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He 
arose  fresh  as  the  morning  to  his  task  ;  the  silence  of  the 


night  invited  him  to  pursue  it ;  and  he  can  truly  say  that 
food  and  rest  were  not  preferred  before  it.  Every  psalm 
improved  infinitely  upon  his  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no 
one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last,  for  then  he  grieved 
that  his  work  was  done.  Happier  hours  than  those  which 
have  been  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  songs  of  Zion, 
he  never  expects  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly  along ;  for 
when  thus  engaged  he  counted  no  time.  They  are  gone, 
but  have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet.” 

44  I  spent,”  says  Dr.  Paley,  when  giving  an  account  of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  at  college,  44  the  two  first  years  of 
my  under-graduateship  happily  but  unprofitably.  I  was 
constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but 
idle  and  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third 
year,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  a  late  hour,  l  was 
awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  companions, 
who  stood  at  my  bedside  and  said,  4  Paley,  I  have  been 
thinking  what  a  fool  you  are.  I  could  do  nothing  pro¬ 
bably  if  I  were  to  try,  and  can  afford  the  life  you  lead. 
You  could  do  everything,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I  have 
had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account  of  these 
reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you,  that 
if  you  persist  in  your  indolence  I  must  renounce  your  so¬ 
ciety.”  44  I  was  so  struck,”  says  the  Doctor,  44  with  the 
visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day 
and  formed  my  plan.  I  ordered  my  bed-maker  to  lay  my 
fire  every  morning,  in  order  that  it  might  be  lighted  by 
myself.  I  arose  at  five,  read  during  the  whole  day,  took 
supper  at  nine,  wTent  to  bed — continued  the  practice  up  to^ 
this  time !”  The  consequence  was  he  became  a  great 
man.  It  is  recorded  of  Lord  John  Harvey,  that,  in  those 
early  hours  when  all  around  was  hushed  in  sleep,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  quiet  as  the  most  favourable  season 
for  study,  and  frequently  in  this  way  spent  a  useful  day, 
before  others  began  to  enjoy  it.  Dr.  Adam,  Rector  of  the 
Hi  ell  School  of  Edinburgh,  whose  long  life  to  its  close  was 
spent  in  an  unremitting  course  of  labour  for  the  public 
good,  was  an  early  riser.  Indeed  it  was  by  means  of  his 
industrious  habits,  and  the  force  of  his  talents,  that  lie 
raised  himself  in  life,  and  was  finally  exalted,  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  suffrages  of  the  learned  world,  to  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars,  and  the 
most  indefatigable  teacher  of  the  age.  It  was  his  con¬ 
stant  practice  for  the  whole  summer  season  to  rise  at  the 
early  hour  of  five,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  excited  by 
any  considerable  object  or  any  formidable  difficulty,  even 
at  four  in  the  morning.  His  favourite  haunt  for  medita¬ 
tion  was  on  the  summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  walks  to 
which  he  was  most  attached  lay  in  its  vicinity.  He  fre¬ 
quently  climbed  the  hill  as  an  exercise  before  breakfast. 
Here  he  used  to  spend  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his 
life;  and  in  these  morning  walks  were  suggested  several 
of  his  literary  efforts  which  he  reckoned  most  successful. 
Of  these  he  particularised  the  important  scheme  for  blend¬ 
ing  the  study  of  Latin  with  English  grammar,  and  the 
various  and  judicious  additions  which  he  made  to  the 
Summary  of  Geography,  written  by  him.  As  a  proof  how 
favourable  the  morning  hours  are  for  study,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Adam  frequently  felt  his  patience  worn 
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out  by  the  harassing  exertions  he  made  in  the  completion 
of  his  work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  and  would  rise  from  his 
seat  in  the  after-part  of  the  day,  with  the  determination 
never  to  attempt  to  write  another  book  ;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  sallies,  he  would  rise  with  the  sun  the  next 
morning,  to  prosecute  his  task  with  unabated  vigour. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  names  and  accounts  of 
early  risers.  Bishop  Jewel  rose  regularly  at  four — Dr. 
Franklin  was  an  early  riser — the  great  and  learned  lawyer 
and  pious  Christian,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  studied  sixteen 
hours  a-day,  and  was  an  early  riser— Dr.  Parkhurst,  the 
philologist,  rose  regularly  at  five  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter,  and  in  the  latter  season  he  made  his  own  fire. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  as  is  apparent 
from  1  Kings,  xvi.  26,  rose  early  to  their  devotions;  — 
while  Homer,  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  many  other  poets, 
might  also  be  mentioned. 

In  our  next  Number  we  will  point  out  to  our  readers 
liow  to  learn  the  habit  of  early  rising. 


DR.  RUSH’S  MODE  OF  TREATING  CONSUMP¬ 
TION. 


The  symptoms  which  mark  the  first  stage  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  are  too  seldom  observed  ;  or  if  observed,  they  are  too 
often  treated  with  equal  neglect  by  patients  and  physicians. 
I  shall  briefly  enumerate  these  symptoms.  They  are  a 
slight  fever  increased  by  the  least  exercise, — a  burning  and 
dryness  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  more  especially  towards 
evening, — rheumy  eyes  upon  waking  from  sleep, — an  in¬ 
crease  of  urine, — a  dryness  of  the  skin,  more  especially  of 
the  feet  in  the  morning, — (the  three  last-mentioned  symp¬ 
toms  are  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Bennet,  in  his  treatise 
upon  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  consumption  as  precursors 
of  the  disorder.  Dr.  Roerhaave  used  to  tell  his  pupils  that 
they  had  never  deceived  him), — an  occasional  flushing  in 
one,  and  sometimes  both  cheeks, — a  hoarseness*  — a  slight 
or  acute  pain  in  the  breast, — a  fixed  pain  in  one  side,  or 
shooting  pains  in  both  sides, — head-ach, — occasional  sick 
and  fainty  fits, — a  deficiency  of  appetite,  and  a  general  in¬ 
disposition  to  exercise  or  motion  of  every  kind.  It  would  be 
easy  tor  me  to  mention  cases  in  which  every  symptom  that 
has  been  enumerated  has  occurred  within  my  own  obser¬ 
vation.  I  wish  them  to  be  committed  to  memory  by 
young  practitioners;  and  if  they  derive  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  from  attending  to  them,  which  I  have  done,  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  regr  t  the  trouble  they  have  taken  for 
that  purpose. 

The  remedies  for  consumption  in  this  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
order  are  simple  and  certain.  They  consist,  in  a  desertion 
of  all  the  remote,  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disorder,  par¬ 
ticularly  sedentary  employments,  damp  or  cold  situations, 
and  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  system.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  yielded  to  this  desertion  of  its  remote  and 
exciting  causes,  I  have  recommended  the  cold  bath,  steel, 
and  bark  with  great  advantage.  However  improper  or 
even  dangerous  these  remedies  may  be  after  the  disease 
assumes  an  inflammatory  or  hectic  type,  and  produces  an 


*  I  have  seen  the  hoarseness  in  one  case  the  first  symptom  of 
approaching  consumption.  In  this  symptom  it  preserves  the 
analogy  ofpneumony,  which  often  comes  on  with  a  hoarseness, 
and  sometimes  with  paraphonia. 


affection  of  the  lungs,  they  are  perfectly  safe  and  extremely 
useful  in  the  state  of  the  system  which  has  been  described. 
The  use  of  the  bark  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  those 
practitioners  who  believe  the  pulmonary  consumption  to 
depend  upon  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  Should  even  the 
lungs  be  affected  by  scrofulous  tumours,  it  is  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  <he  bark  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  as  useful  in  scrofulous  tumours  of  the  lungs,  as  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat,  provided  it  be  given  before  those 
tumours  have  produced  inflammation  ;  and  in  this  case,  no 
prudent  practitioner  will  ever  prescribe  it  in  scrofula  when 
seated  even  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  To  these 
remedies  should  be  added  a  diet  moderately  stimulating, 
and  gentle  exercise.  I  subscribe,  from  what  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  to  the  bold  declaration  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  in  favour 
of  the  efficacy  of  riding  on  horseback,  in  the  cure  of  con¬ 
sumption.  I  do  not  think  the  existence  of  ulcers,  or  even 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  when  recent,  or  of  a  moderate  size, 
the  least  objection  to  the  use  of  this  excellent  remedy. 
Ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  tubercles 
have  no  malignity  in  them  which  should  render  their  re¬ 
moval  impracticable  by  this  species  of  exercise.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  to  be  asked  by  a  physician  who  visits 
a  patient  in  this  disorder  should  be,  not  as  to  what  is  the 
state  of  his  lungs,  but  is  he  able  to  ride  on  horseback. 
There  are  two  methods  of  riding  for  health  in  this  disorder. 
The  first  is  by  short  excursions  ;  the  second  is,  by  long 
journeys.  In  slight  consumptive  affections  and  after  a  re¬ 
covery  from  an  acute  illness,  short  excursions  are  sufficient 
to  remove  the  existing  debility  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  consumption,  they  are  seldom  effectual,  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  harm  by  exciting  an  occasional  appetite  without 
adding  to  the  digestive  powers.  They  moreover  keep  the 
system  constantly  vibrating  by  their  unavoidable  incon¬ 
stancy,  between  distant  points  of  tone  and  debility,  and 
they  are  unhappily  accompanied  at  all  times  from  the  want 
of  a  succession  of  fresh  objects  to  divert  the  mind,  by  the 
melancholy  reflection  that  they  are  the  sad  but  necessary 
conditions  of  life.  In  a  consumption  of  long  continuance 
or  of  great  danger,  long  journeys  on  horseback  are  the 
most  effectual  modes  of  exercise.  They  afford  a  constant 
succession  of  fresh  objects  and  company,  which  divert  the 
mind  from  dwelling  upon  the  danger  of  the  existing  ma¬ 
lady  ;  they  are  moreover  attended  by  a  constant  change 
of  air,  and  they  are  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  com¬ 
pany',  or  transient  changes  in  the  weather,  by  which  means 
appetite  and  digestion,  action  and  power,  all  keep  pace 
with  each  other.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  use  of  this 
excellent  remedy  is  frequently  opposed  byr  indolence  and 
narrow  circumstances  in  both  sexes,  and  by  the  peculiarity 
of  situation  and  temper  in  the  female  sex.  Women  are 
attached  to  their  families  by  stronger  ties  than  men.  They 
cannot  travel  alone.  Their  delicacy,  which  is  increased  by 
sickness,  is  liable  to  be  offended  at  every  stage, — and 
lastly,  they  sooner  relax  in  their  exertions  to  prolong  their 
lives  than  men.  To  render  travelling  on  horseback  effec¬ 
tual  in  a  consumption,  it  should  be  continued  with  moderate 
intervals  from  six  to  twelve  months.  But  the  cure  should 
not  be  rested  upon  a  single  journey.  It  should  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  years,  till  our  patient  has  passed  the 
consumptive  stages  of  life.  Nay, — he  must  do  more;  he 
must  acquire  a  habit  of  riding  constantly,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Fuller,  u  he  must, 
like  a  Tartar,  learn  to  live  on  horseback,  by  which  means 
he  will  acquire  in  time  the  constitution  of  a  Tartar.”  I 
cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  adding,  that 
the  author  of  it  derived  from  his  paternal  ancestors  a  pre- 
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disposition  to  the  pulmonary  consumption,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  the  ISth  and  43d  years  of  his  age,  lie  lias  occasionally 
been  afflicted  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  that  disorder 
which  he  has  described: — By  the  constant  and  faithful  use 
of  most  of  the  remedies  which  he  has  recommended,  he  has 
enjoyed  for  several  years  nearly  an  uninterrupted  exemp¬ 
tion  from  pulmonary  complaints.  In  humble  gratitude, 
therefore,  to  that  Being,  who  condescends  to  be  called  the 
preserver  of  men,  he  thus  publicly  devotes  the  result  of 
his  experience  and  inquiries  to  the  benefit,  of  such  of  his 
fellow-creatures  as  may  be  afflicted  with  the  same  disor¬ 
der,  sincerely  wisiiing  that  they  may  be  as  useful  to  them, 
as  they  have  been  to  the  author. 


THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  WINDS  AFFECT  THE 

SYSTEM. 


Let  us  imagine  a  number  of  pipes  or  canals,  of  an 
elastic  flexible  nature,  replete  with  some  fluid  ;  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere  is,  in  this  case,  to  be 
considered  as  a  pondus  acting  against  the  force  of  these 
elastic  canals,  with  that  of  their  contained  fluids.  And 
according  to  mechanic  laws,  these  distractile  tubes  will  be 
so  far  compressed  by  that  incumbent  weight  till  a  just 
equilibrium  is  produced  between  the  two  antagonist  forces, 
and  then  they  will  preserve  themselves  on  both  sides  in 
that  state,  till  some  farther  alteration  shall  happen  to  lessen 
the  momentum  either  of  one  or  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  columns  of  air  be  in  any 
measure  broken  or  taken  off,  the  canals  will  restore  them¬ 
selves  so  far  forth  by  their  elasticity,  till  the  momentum  of 
their  retinency  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  diminished 
pressure  ;  from  whence  it  is  manifest  (supposing  the  con¬ 
tained  fluid  to  be  in  motion)  that  the  rate  of  the  progress 
of  that  fluid  must  needs  undergo  an  alteration  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  change  made  in  the  external  pressure ; 
for  the  stronger  pressure  will  straiten  the  canals,  and  con¬ 
sequently  increase  the  velocity  of  the  fluid,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  feeble  pressure  will  give  way  to  the  canals 
endeavouring  to  enlarge  themselves,  and  by  that  means 
will  contribute  to  the  more  slow  and  deliberate  motion  of 
the  fluid  ;  the  application  of  all  which  to  the  bodies  of 
animals  is  very  obvious  and  easy,  for  they  are  nothing 
more  than  so  many  complications  of  branching  canals  and 
tender  flexible  membranes,  easily  yielding  to  an  external 
pressure  or  pulsion,  and  capable  of  restoring  themselves 
by  their  innate  spring.  The  great  weight  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  always  pressing  down  on  these  machines,  and  it  is 
the  spring  and  retinency  of  their  parts  which  is  the  counter¬ 
balance  to  it,  and  preserves  them  from  receiving  injuries 
by  it ;  the  vessels,  consequently,  which  serve  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  animal  fluids,  being  differently  straitened 
and  compressed  by  the  various  weights  of  the  incumbent 
atmosphere,  the  liquids  are  affected  with  new  and  different 
degrees  of  velocity,  and  therefore  when  any  extraordinary 
changes  happen  in  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  there  must  be  as  considerable  changes  in  the  motions 
of  the  fluids ;  but  violent  gusts  of  wind,  hurricanes,  and 
the  like,  will  necessarily  produce  very  great  differences  in 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
very  considerable  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  motions 
of  the  liquids  in  animal  bodies  by  such  causes  as  these. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  whatever  changes  are  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the  mere  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  velocity  of  the  liquids,  are,  in  some  measure  at 
.least,  producible  by  very  strong  and  violent  winds,  and 


tbese  changes  in  the  animal  economy  (that  depend  upon 
the  altered  velocities  of  fluids)  are  not  a  few. 


FRAUDULENT  ADULTERATION  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  circumstances  comprehended  under  this  head 
certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  more  powerful 
causes  which  have  operated  in  affecting  the  reputation  of 
many  medicinal  substances.  The  Peruvian  bark  fell  into 
total  discredit  in  the  year  1799,  from  its  inability  to  cure 
the  ague;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been 
adulterated  with  bark  of  an  inferior  species  ;  indeed 
Sydenham  speaks  of  the  adulteration  of  this  substance 
before  the  year  1678  ;  he  tells  us  that  he  had  never  used 
to  exceed  two  drachms  of  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  any  in¬ 
termittent  ;  but  that  of  late  the  drug  was  so  inert,  rotten, 
and  adulterated,  it  became  ncessary  to  increase  its  dose 
to  one,  two,  or  three  ounces. 

The  subject  is  copious  and  full  of  importance ;  and  I 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect  very  fully  the 
various  modes  in  which  our  remedies  are  thus  deprived  of 
their  most  valuable  properties,  and  to  suggest  the  best 
tests  by  which  such  frauds  may  be  discovered.  Very  few 
practitioners  have  an  idea  of  the  alarming  extent  to  which 
this  nefarious  practice  is  carried,  or  of  the  systematic  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  conducted;  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  sophistication  of  medicines  has  been  practised  in 
degrees  in  all  ages,  but  the  refinements  of  chemistry  have 
enabled  the  manufacturers  of  the  present  day,  not  only  to 
execute  these  frauds  with  greater  address,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  at  the  same  time  to  vend  them  with  less  chance  of 
detection. 

It  will  be  scarcely  credited,  when  I  affirm  that  many 
hundred  persons  are  supported  in  this  metropolis  by  the 
art  of  adulterating  drugs,  besides  a  number  of  women  and 
children,  who  find  ample  employment  and  excellent  profit 
in  counterfeiting  cochineal  with  coloured  dough,  isinglass 
with  pieces  of  bladder  and  the  dried  skin  of  soles,  and  by 
filling  up  with  powdered  sassafras,  the  holes  which  are 
bored  in  spice  and  nutmegs  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
their  essential  oils, 


TREATMENT  OF  NERVOUS  HEAD-ACHE. 


We  may  be  able  to  distinguish  this  affection  by  the 
following  symptoms.  An  acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  forehead 
and  temples,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  tightness  over 
the  whole  head.  Sometimes  a  cold  sensation  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  from  that  extend 
down  wards  to  the  spine,  as  if  cold  water  were  tricklingin 
that  direction  ;  there  is  likewise  a  numbness  felt  about  the 
scalp.  Giddiness  is  almost  invariably  a  symptom  of  this 
liead-ache  ;  some  persons  describe  it  as  being  confined  to 
the  top  of  the  head  ;  others  say  that  it  is  in  the  forehead, 
that  they  severally  feel  the  swimming,  as  it  is  usuallv 
termed.  This  last  symptom  is  met  with,  more  or  less,  ia 
every  kind  of  head-ache,  but  it  proceeds  from  a  very  op¬ 
posite  state  of  things,  which  makes  it  of  consequence  to  he 
able  to  discriminate  from  whence  it  arises.  This  may  be 
ascertained  by  attending  to  the  following  remarks. 

If  the  giddiness  be  produced  by  debility,  stooping  the 
head  will  not  increase  it,  unless  it  be  done  for  an  inconve-. 

j  { 

nient  time;  neither  will  shaking  the  head  aggravate 
pain.  Now  were  the  head-ache  to  depend  on  a  filing  3  % 


the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  the  contrary  would  be*  ^  %  ° 
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lienced.  The  pulse  is  most  commonly  small,  quick,  and 
produces  a  sense  of  vibration  to  the  finger  ;  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  will  not  exceed  fifty  beats  in  a  minute  ;  and  we 
have  known  cases  in  which  it  could  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  patient  complains  of  being 
cold,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  is  in  great  disorder. 
In  severe  cases,  the  head  feels  as  if  it  would  burst,  which 
causes  people  to  tie  a  handkerchief  tight  round  the  fore¬ 
head,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  getting  relief.  Sometimes  we 
find  this  malady  co-existing  with  a  bilious  state  of  the 
system,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
treat,  owing  to  the  discrepancy  of  their  respective  causes; 
for  the  active  purging  the  latter  complaint  calls  for,  would 
prove  detrimental  to  this.  To  this  circumstance  may  be 
ascribed  the  errors  which  are  made  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
move  this  affection  by  active  remedies,  such  as  leeching, 
blistering,  and  purging;  all  or  any  of  which  only  aggra¬ 
vate  the  complaint. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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igsf  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

Notice. — The  Dance  of  Death,  No.  3,  will  appear  in  our  next 
Number,  illustrated  with  a  splendid  Engraving. 

“  Henry  Williams.”  A  box  of  pills  will  be  prepared  for  him, 
agreeable  to  his  request,  if  he  will  call  at  No.  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place.  Take  two  every  other  night,  and  on 
the  following  morning  two  drachms  of  flower  of  sulphur  com¬ 
bined  with  six  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

“  K.  N.  R.  L.  V.”  We  consider  the  pain,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  our  correspondent’s  short  description  of  his  symptoms, 
to  arise  from  derangement  of  the  stomach,  and  consequent  ge¬ 
neral  nervous  debility.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  regulate  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  taking  some  mild  altera¬ 
tive  pill.  In  cases  similar  to  his  own  we  have  found  our  for¬ 
mula  answer  better  than  any  other  for  restoring  the  bowels  and 
stomach  to  order.  Take,  in  the  evening,  three  pills,  and  if  they 
do  not  operate  well,  repeat  the  dose  in  the  morning,  and  take 
two  pills  every  night,  and  also  take  one  of  these  powders  three 
times  daily  : — Subcarbonate  of  soda,  pulverised  gr.  SO  ;  powdered 
cascarilla  bark,  6  drahms.  Mix  well,  and  divide  in  six  powders. 
— These  may  be  mixed  in  a  wine-glassful  of  camomile-tea  w  hen 
taken. 

“  Juvenis.”  We  had  a  patient  under  our  care  a  short  time 
ago  who  laboured  under  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  by 
our  correspondent,  and  who  derived  immediate  relief  from  a  few 
•doses  of  our  Restorative  Cordial.  Take  a  table-spoonful  mixed 
in  warm  water  every  four  hours  till  the  sickness  subsides. — 
She  must  pay  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  ar.d  if 
costive,  some  mild  aperient  medicine  should  be  taken. 

“  R.  M.  Goddin^ton’s”  complaint  evidently  arises  from  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  stbmach.  He  must  take  three  of  Harvey’s  An¬ 
ti-drastic  Pills,  at  night,  on  going  to  bed,  and  two  every  night  fol¬ 
lowing  till  better.  If  not  better,  perhaps  our  correspondent 
would  call  at  our  Chambers,  when  we  will  personally  examine 
him. 

“  W.  R  II.,  Manchester.”  After  a  patient  consideration  of 
our  correspondent’s  case,  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  they  consider  the  symptoms  to  arise  from  derangement  of 
the  general  heal:!),  accompanied  with  functional  disease  of  the 
liver.  It  will  be  necessary  to  commence  immediately  an  alte¬ 
rative  course  of  medicine,  and  when  the  liver  begins  to  act  in  a 
healthy  manner  lie  will  find  his  symptoms  alleviated.  Take 
blue  pill,  grains  2;  extract  of  henbane,  half  a  grain  ;  mix  for  a 
pill,  and  take  night  and  morning,  and  every  third  morning,  he 
may  take  three  of  our  Anti-drastic  Pills,  omitting  the  blue  pill ; 
then  commence  with  the  blue  pill  and  henbane  again,  and  on  the 
r'”*-th  morning  take  three  more  of  the  Anti-drastic  Pills.  For  the 
<preav_  ’’ ■’H  better  not  use  any  tonic  medcine.  After  pur¬ 
suing  the  a  fortnight,  let  us  know  what  change 

has  taken  place.  We  w.  give  him  further  advice  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  As  the  complaint  i /  of  such  long  standing  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  the  tr  atrnent,  we  feel  confident  that  if  he 

>llows  our  advice,  he  w;  1  be  restored  soon  to  health.  He  must 
■*  moderately  and  avo  1  the  use  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors 
ich  as  possible.  \  rite  again  in  a  fortnight.  Arrangements 
v  making  by  the  Society  for  establishing  agents  in  every 


large  town  in  the  North  ;  for  the  present,  Mr.  Mawhood,  Liver¬ 
pool,  is  our  general  agent  for  the  North  of  England,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  we  hope  to  have  an  agent  at  Manchester,  and  other 
populous  towns  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

“  M.  N.”  It  will  be  necessary  to  open  the  bowels  well,  and 
by  using  also  a  mild  injection  he  will  fin;l  the  complaint  soon  re¬ 
moved.  Take  two  of  our  Aperient  Pills  three  times  daily,  and 
use  the  following  injeciion  three  or  four  times  a  day. — Sugar  of 
lead,  grains  10,  sulphate  of  zinc,  grains  10,  water,  8  oz.  Avoid 
all  stimulating  food,  and  spirits,  and  malt  liquors. 

“  Admirer.”  We  refer  him  to  an  excellent  article  in  this 
Number,  by  Dr.  Rush,  on  the  treatment  of  consumption. 

£<  J.  K.  I .”  The  complaint  is  not  hernia,  but  simply  an  en¬ 
largement  of  one  of  the  glands.  Should  the  swelling  not  seem 
disposed  to  subside  after  the  adoption  of  the  course  suggested 
by  Dr.  E.,  our  correspondent  had  better  apply  leeches  to  the  part 
without  loss  of  time,  and  take  4  grains  of  calomel  united  with 
8  of  colocynth,  at  bed  time. 

“  A  Physician”  is  thanked  for  his  kind  offer  of  assistance. 
If  the  articles  are  practical,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  they  will  be  inserted. 

“  Allen  Smith,”  is  thanked  for  the  detailed  account  of  chronic 
rheumatism  successfully  cured  by  Harvey’s  Embrocation.  We 
should  feel  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  wish  by  publishing 
it  in  our  journal,  but  we  cannot  spare  the  room  at  present  If 
the  case  had  been  shorter,  we  would  have  tried  to  have  inserted 
it  in  our  next  number.  The  Embrocation  will  keep  for  years 
without  being  injured — it  must  be  closely  corked  up. 

“  A  Surgeon.”  The  case  certainly  is  an  interesting  one. 
We  will  perform  the  operation  for  him  with  pleasure.  Could 
he  call  at  Charlotte  street  next  Friday  evening  1  the  pain  will 

be  trifling,  and  a  certain  cure  will  be  the  result.  Dr.  S - -  is 

the  physician  to  whom  he  alludes — he  is  officially  connected  with 
the  Society. 

Han  ey’§  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill  is  good 
in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervous  and  bilious 
head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  They  are  sold  in  boxes 
at  Is.  lfd  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 

tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low 
spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
11s.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never-failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place.)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  (by  post,  paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES 


LONDON— Wholesale. 
Barclay  and  Sons,  Faningdon-street. 
Evans  and  Lescher,  Cripplegate  iiuiid 
ings,  Foie  street. 


Retail. 

Mudie  and  Son,  Stationers,  13,  C0- 
ventry-street,  Haymarket. 

Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  st. 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row 
Wild,  13,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 
Chandler,  76,  Oxfmd  Street. 
Rigge,65,  Cheapshie. 


COUNTRY  AGENTS. 


Bath— Tylee  ,  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Bi  idge-street. 

Banbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Barnstaple  —Cotton,  Chemist. 
Beccles — H.  Carter,  near  the  Church 
Bristol — Batten,  Chemist  and  Drug, 
gis’,  High  Street 

Cheltenham— Harper, 350, High  St. 
Chelmsford -Chalk  and  Co. 

Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 
Exeter— C.  Gain,  Fore  Street. 


Gloucester— Washhourn,  Chronicle 
Office 

Jersey— J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 
Liverpool — Evans  &  Son, Druggists; 
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FROM  HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


The  Prebend,— just  as  he  is  entering  the  church  Death 
accosts  him,  and  displaying  an  hour-glass  with  the  sand 
run  out,  announces  that  his  hour  is  come.  It  appears 
that  he  is  a  dignitary  of  high  rank,  since  he  is  followed  by 
a  page,  a  game-keeper  carrying  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  and  by 
a  buffoon. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  VENTILATION-CHANGE  OF 
AIR— DIFFICULT  TEETHING— LANCING  OF 
GUMS— STOMACHIC  ALTERATIVES. 

Of  all  the  great  advantages  (bat  have  been  procured  to 
mankind  by  an  improvement  in  medicine,  these  two  stand 
in  the  front — that  we  have  come  to  employ  food  less  co¬ 
piously,  and  fresh  air  more  freely.  But,  even  now,  when 
called  to  cases  of  infantile  convulsions,  we  often  find  hot 
fires,  and  multitudes  of  nurses,  and  the  steam  of  the  bath¬ 
ing  tub,  and  small  unventilated  apartments,  doing,  or  ap¬ 
pearing  to  my  conception  to  be  doing,  much  more  harm  than 
the  leeches,  and  the  warm  bathing,  and  the  calomel,  are 

doing  good.  But  it  is  not  merely  air,  but  chan  ge  of  air, 

Vor  T  °  ’ 

UJi*  *•  f  J.  Sliaekell,  Wine  Office  Court] 


that  will  often  be  found  in  these  cases  so  beneficially  to 
break  in  upon  the  morbid  habit,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
terrific  repetition  of  the  convulsive  disorder. 

I  was  much  impressed  some  time  since  with  the  forcible 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Fernandez,  of  Lamb’s  Conduit- 
street,  dwelt  upon  this  principle,  or  rather  fact.  “  I  had 
given,”  he  said,  44  my  child  into  the  hands  of  a  celebrated 
individual,  whom  l  knew  to  be  an  able  man,  but  who  I 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  was  more  partial  to  copious  and 
repeated  bleedings  than  my  own  observations  and  feelings 
justify  ;  but  the  infant  was  committed  to  his  care,  and  in¬ 
terference  was,  on  several  accounts,  improper.  I  had 
determined,  however,  did  not  my  friend  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  according  to  his  appointment,  to  act  at  once  from  my 
own  impressions — to  drag  the  child  from  the  sick  chamber, 
where,  in  spite  of  treatment,  he  was  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air.  We  had  not 
got  a  mile  from  home,  when  things  assumed  a  more 
pleasing  aspect — and  there  was  no  more  bleeding,  and  no 
more  convulsions.” 

All  these  things  prove  that  there  is  something  more  in 
the  workings  of  morbid  state,  than  the  philosophy  of  mor- 
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bid  anatomy  dreams  of.  The  whole  organization  becomes 
deranged  by  probably  a  derangement  primarily  in  the 
digestive  apparatus— irregular  impetus  of  the  circulation 
is  the  consequence.  This  irregularity  in  the  vascular 
system  assists  the  disordered  tendency  in  the  nervous 
powers — it  must  therefore  be  countervailed  often  with 
largeness  and  freedom  ;  but  it  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  impelling  power — that  it 
is  the  deranged  state  of  nervous  being,  which  has  been 
primarily  and  mainly  at  fault — and  you  may  open  a  head 
and  find  it  even  gorged  with  blood  after  death,  without  its 
following,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  large  and  unlimited 
blood-lettings  would  have  cured  the  complaint. 

Of  convulsions,  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  is  dif¬ 
ficult  dentition.  Indeed  this  is  always  to  be  suspected  as 
a  cause,  even  when  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  ;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  more  than  half  the  cases  of 
water  in  the  brain  owe  their  origin  to  it.  When  the 
system  is  in  that  morbid  state  of  being  which  digestive 
derangement  induces,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  unfit 
it  is  to  encounter  the  irritation,  at  all  times  considerable, 
of  teeth  protrusion.  Iu  every  instance,  then,  of  much 
menace  from  teething,  the  preventive  and  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  ought  to  commence  early.  Antacids  and  aperients 
should  be  thought  of  for  meeting  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  few  grains  of  pure  magnesia, 
with  half  a  grain  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  two  or 
three  minims  of  spiritus  ammonite  aromaticus,  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  this  state  of  things  ;  and  if  the  bowels 
be  not  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  magnesia,  a  little 
tartrate  of  potass,  with  a  few  minims  of  tincture  of  rhubarb 
and  a  little  dill  water  (which  last  medicine  appears  to  me 
more  than  a  mere  vehicle),  may  be  occasionally  inter¬ 
posed  ;  and  very  often  incipient  mischief  is  prevented  from 
going  on  by  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  over  night,  to  be 
succeeded  in  the  morning  by  the  aperient  just  mentioned. 

A  free  lancing  of  the  gums  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
recommended — a  practice  from  which  we  must  not  be 
deterred  by  the  notion  of  producing  a  cicatrix,  which  the 
teeth  will  find  more  difficulty  in  pushing  through  than  they 
would  have  done  had  the  gum  not  been  interfered  with. 
I  believe,  indeed,  the  contrary  to  be  the  case — new  parts 
are  more  easily  separated  than  old  ones  ;  and  if  we  do  no 
good,  we  do  harm  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  gum  lancet  in 
cases  of  irritative  dentiiion.* 

Rut  in  all  instances  of  disturbance  occasioned  by  teeth¬ 
ing,  the  stomach  and  bowels  must,  as  above  intimated,  be 
sedulously  attended  to— the  nurses  must  be  especially 
cautioned  now  against  over-feeding — pure  air  is  impera¬ 
tively  demanded — and  antacids,  with  gentle  purgatives 
(magnesia  being  one  of  the  best,  as  accomplishing  the 
double  purpose  of  neutralizing  acid  and  acting  as  an  ape¬ 
rient),  must  be  carefully  resorted  to  t  The  great  princi¬ 
ple,  indeed,  of  preventive  treatment  (that  is,  of  preventing 
convulsions  and  water  in  the  brain),  consists  in  preserving 
the  digestive  and  assimilating  power  in  an  orderly  state  of 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  proves  that  a  great  deal 
is  effected  through  atmospheric  influence  beyond  our  perception, 
that  the  convulsive  irritation  produced  by  teething  is  more  con¬ 
spicuous  sometimes  than  at  others.  For  weeks  together,  a  me¬ 
dical  man,  in  much  practice,  shall  find  a  more  than  ordinary 
number  occur  of  convulsions  from  teething  ;  and  then,  for  several 
successive  months,  he  shall  meet  with  very  little  of  it. 

f  Magnesiae,  gr.  4,  sp.  ammoniae  aromat.  drops  2,  aquae  anethi, 
drachms  3,  syrup,  simp,  drachm  1. 


exercise,  and  thus  so  obviating  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  nerves,  as  that  the  dental  irritation  shall  fall  upon 
the  frame  with  less  force  and  effect. 


CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  RHEUMATIC 

HEAD-ACHE. 

In  these  head-aches  the  pain  generally  comes  first  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  one  side  only  ;  round 
the  ear  is  usually  its  seat,  from  whence  it  extends  over  the 
parts  of  the  head.  In  ordinary  cases  the  pain  is  obtuse, 
and  occasionally  remits  ;  but  it  is  in  other  cases  so  acute, 
as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  This  most  frequently  happens 
when  there  is  a  considerable  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  bead.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  affected,  and  at  other  times  the  cheeks  and 
jaws  participate  in  the  attack.  There  is  besides  tension 
and  soreness  felt  in  the  parts  affected,  but  the  eyes  are  not 
much  affected.  It  is  seldom  that  this  head-ache  influences 
the  general  functions  of  the  body,  except  when  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  other  complaint.  There  are,  however, 
cases  in  which  patients,  from  the  pain,  and  a  kind  of  stu¬ 
por  which  accompanies  it,  are  unable  to  follow  any  kind  of 
amusement  or  business  ;  but  the  appetite  is  in  general  not 
at  all  impaired.  In  slight  cases  the  pulse  is  not  much 
accelerated,  being  generally  about  90  in  a  minute;  but  it 
is  soft  and  without  the  characteristics  of  inflammatory 
action.  Sometimes  the  temporal  arteries,  when  the  pain 
is  situated  in  that  part,  throb  with  such  violence  as  to  lead 
people  to  conclude  that  an  increased  volume  of  blood  is 
tlie  immediate  cause  of  their  sufferings.  Under  that  im¬ 
pression  they  apply  leeches  to  the  part  affected,  which  if 
the  patient  be  strong  does  no  great  mischief. 

The  cause  of  this  complaint  is  obvious  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold  and  wet  to  the  body  when  heated  or 
otherwise.  Rheumatism  being  a  latent  disease,  every¬ 
thing  that  has  the  effect  of  obstructing  the  perspiration  in 
those  who  are  susceptible  of  it,  immediately  gives  rise  to 
an  attack  in  some  part  of  the  body.  Damp  or  foggy 
weather  is  likewise  very  apt  to  induce  a  head-ache  of  this 
kind  ;  some  people  have  an  attack  if  they  get  wet  feet, 
others  experience  it  if  their  hands  he  uncovered  in  the 
open  air  for  ever  so  short  a  time.  Sudden  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  are  also  frequent  causes  of  rheumatic  head¬ 
ache.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  he  able  accurately  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  complaint  from  those  head-aches  produced  by 
different  causes,  such  for  instance  as  the  head-ache  called 
nervous ,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  number,  and  to 
which  we  allude  again  in  the  present.  To  do  this  we  need 
only  consider  the  following  things.  The  abruptness  with 
which  the  rheumatic  head-ache  appears,  may  be  held  as  a 
proof  of  it  not  having  been  caused  by  disorder  either  in  the 
biliary  or  digestive  organs;  for  we  find  that  the  affections 
which  such  derangements  give  rise  to,  are  slow  in  their 
development.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  pain 
does  not  remove  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  head  as 
in  other  head-aches,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  noticed  in  that  which  is  here  treated  on.  When 
the  pain  is  obtuse,  the  treatment  of  this  liead-ache  may  be 
very  simple  :  the  application  of  flannel  to  the  part  affected, 
and  the  exhibition  of  four  of  our  Anti-drastic  Pills,  will  in 
general  remove  it.  It  proves,  however,  in  many  cases  un¬ 
yielding,  which  may  be  owing  to  obstructed  perspiration. 
In  that  case,  we  would  advise  the  patient  to  take  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  a  sudorific  nature,  and  submit  to  a  little  confinement 
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in  bed  for  a  short  time.  Ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  following  draught 
during  the  day: — 

Liquor  ammon  acet,  |  oz. 

Spt.  aether  nitros,  £  drachm. 

Vin  anlimon,  15  drops. 

Water,  1  oz. 

Mix  for  a  draught,  which  is  to  be  taken  thrice  daily. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  so  intense,  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  inflammatory  action  being  about  to  ensue  in  the 
brain  or  its  coverings,  the  circumstances  of  which  will  call 
for  a  much  more  energetic  mode  of  treatment  than  that 
which  we  have  recommended.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  blood-letting  either  by  means  of  the 
laucet  or  leeches.  If  either  mode  be  adopted,  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  blood  must  be  suited  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  Blisters  might  be  serviceable  in  such  cases,  but 
we  consider  them  of  little  use  generally,  and  quite  uncalled 
for  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease.  Bold  measures 
should,  however,  be  resorted  to  with  caution,  as  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  very  same  cases  will  yield  to  an 
opposite  inode  of  treatment,  in  proof  of  which  we  beg 
leave  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  following 
short  history  of  one.  A  short  time  since  a  gentleman  con¬ 
sulted  us  who  was  labouring  under  one  of  the  severest 
rheumatic  liead-aches  we  ever  beheld  ;  his  sufferings  were 
so  intense,  and  the  pain  so  characteristic  of  vascular  ex¬ 
citement,  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  bleeding  him  ; 
however,  on  inquiring  into  his  manner  of  life,  and  finding 
that  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  subject  to  such 
attacks,  we  determined  to  try  the  administration  of  opiates 
both  internal  and  external.  Accordingly  a  pill,  consisting 
of  two  grains  of  solid  opium,  was  immediately  taken  ;  we 
next  directed  a  liniment,  composed  as  follows,  to  be  rubbed 
over  the  whole  head  : — 

Soap  liniment,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 

Liquor  ammonia,  thirty  drops. 

Tincture  of  opium,  four  drachms. 

Mix  for  a  liniment.  The  good  effects  of  this  practice  were 
soon  apparent,  for  in  about  ten  minutes  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  pain  remaining,  and  sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
followed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  pulse  was 
not  at  all  augmented,  nor  were  there  any  other  febrile 
symptoms  present,  otherwise  we  should  have  hesitated  at 
the  employment  of  such  powerful  stimulants. 

Persons  who  are  subject  to  local  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
should  guard  themselves  against  the  transitions  of  atmos¬ 
phere  which  are  so  common  in  this  climate.  This  may  be 
done  by  regulating  their  clothing  so  as  to  prevent  sudden 
exposure  to  cold  air.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  protect 
the  head,  especially  if  the  person  be  much  engaged  where 
air  has  a  free  current,  as  it  is  to  such  circumstances  that 
we  can  often  trace  a  rheumatic  attack.  The  constant 
and  unremitting  wear  of  flannel  next  the  skin  under  all 
weathers  and  all  seasons  will  do  more  in  preventing  these 
affections  than  any  other  precautions.  The  uninterrupted 
flow  of  the  sensible  and  insensible  perspirations,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  health  that  we  are  acquainted 
with;  its  obstruction  may  consequently  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  acute  and  chronic  ma¬ 
ladies:  it  therefore  behoves  all  those  who  are  subject  to 
colds,  to  be  very  careful  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 
We  h  ave  before  observed,  that  getting  wet  feet  is  on  some 
occasions  the  cause  of  a  rheumatic  head-ache,  particularly 
among  females.  When  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
such  is  the  case,  some  kind  of  socks  should  be  worn  in  the 
shoes  ;  those  which  are  made  of  curled  hair  and  covered 
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with  soft  leather  are  the  most  proper.  In  damp  cold 
weather  theyare  productive  of  great  comfort  to  the  feet,  as 
they  not  only  keep  wet  out,  but  preserve  a  proper  degree 
of  heat,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  health.  Should  a 
head-ache  of  this  nature  prove  obstinate  under  the  methods 
of  treatment  laid  down  and  the  patient  be  young,  we  may 
be  led  to  suspect  that  something  more  than  ordinary  is  the 
cause  of  it ;  such  as  indiscretions  into  which  young  men 
sometimes  fall.  Now  if  that  be  the  case,  a  plan  of  treat" 
ment  ought  to  be  adopted  which  is  imperiously  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  We  do  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  here  to  lay  down  any  rules  with  respect  to  the 
matter  because  it  belongs  solely  to  a  personal  consultation. 
We  have  had  various  opportunities  of  employing  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  colchicurn  seeds  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic 
affections,  and  on  all  these  occasions  we  have  witnessed  its 
decided  utility.  This  occurred  more  particularly  in  the 
acute  stages  of  rheumatic  fevers  ;  but  in  the  chronic  forms 
of  this  complaint,  we  cannot  say  that  we  saw  such  satis¬ 
factory  results.  We  must,  however,  confess,  that  in  cases 
of  the  latter  description  we  have  not  exhibited  it  so  fre¬ 
quently,  as  we  usually  trust  to  local  applications  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism  of  long  standing.  The  reasons  for  our 
not  adding  a  formula  for  the  administration  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  are,  that  giving  it  requires  the  judgment  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner.  By  these  remarks  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  meadow  saffron  is  a  deleterious  drug;  on  the  contrary, 
we  never  heard  of  or  saw  any  ill  consequences  arising 
from  its  officinal  use. 


OF  WARM  CLOTHING. 


The  advantages  of  flannel,  as  a  preservative  from  dis¬ 
ease  in  warm  as  well  as  in  cold  climates,  are  now  so  well 
understood,  that  in  the  army  and  navy  its  use  is  cogently 
and  with  great  propriety  insisted  on.  Sir  George  Ballingal, 
in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery,  p.  92,  has 
some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  influence  of  warm  clo¬ 
thing  in  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  ;  and  after  addu¬ 
cing  the  testimony  of  Sir  James  Macgrigor  to  show  that  in 
the  peninsula  the  best  clothed  regiments  were  generally 
the  most  healthy,  Sir  George  adds,  that,  when  in  India,  he 
had  himself  a  striking  proof  of  the  utility  of  flannel  in 
checking  the  progress  of  a  most  aggravated  form  of  dysen¬ 
tery  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royals.  Captain  Mur¬ 
ray,  also,  late  of  H.M.S.  Valorous,  told  me  he  was  so 
strongly  impressed  from  former  experience  with  a  sense  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constant  use 
of  flannel  next  the  skin,  that  when,  on  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  December  1823,  after  two  years’  service  amid  the 
icebergs  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  ship  was  ordered  to 
sail  immediately  for  the  West  Indies,  he  ordered  the  pur¬ 
ser  to  draw  two  extra  flannel  shirts  and  pairs  of  drawers 
for  each  man,  and  instituted  a  regular  daily  inspection  to 
see  that  they  were  worn.  These  precautions  were  followed 
by  the  happiest  results.  He  proceeded  to  his  station  with 
a  crew  of  150  men,  visited  almost  every  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  many  of  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  sudden  transition  from  extreme  cli¬ 
mates,  returned  toEngland  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man, 
orhavingany  sick  on  board  on  his  arrival.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to  ascribe  this  excellent  state  of  health  solely  to  the 
use  of  flannel,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
was  an  important  element  in  Captain  Murray’s  success. 
Far,  however,  from  trusting  to  it  alone,  Captain  Murray 
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was  as  careful  In  guarding  against  other  sources  of  disease, 
as  against,  variations  in  temperature ;  and  with  this  view 
every  precaution  was  at  the  same  time  used,  by  lighting 
stoves  between  decks,  and  scrubbing  with  hot  sand,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  most  thorough  dryness,  and  proper  means  were 
put  in  practice  to  promote  cheerfulness  among  the  men. 
When  in  command  of  the  Recruit  gun-brig,  which  lay 
about  nine  weeks  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  same  means  preserved 
the  health  of  his  crew,  when  the  other  ships  of  war  an¬ 
chored  around  him  lost  from  twenty  to  fifty  men  each. 

That  the  superior  health  enjoyed  by  the  crew  of  the 
Valorus  was  attributable  chiefly  to  the  means  employed  by 
their  humane  and  intelligent  commander,  is  shown  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Recruit;  for,  although  constant  commu¬ 
nication  was  kept  up  between  the  latter  and  the  other  ships 
in  which  sickness  prevailed,  and  all  were  exposed  to  the 
same  external  causes  of  disease,  yet  no  case  of  sickness 
occurred  on  board  the  Recruit.  Facts  like  these  are  truly 
instructively  proviug  how  far  man  possesses  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  from  injury,  when  he  has  received  the 
necessary  instruction,  and  chooses  to  adapt  his  conduct  to 
liis  situation. 


INTESTINAL  WORMS— SPECIES  OF  WORMS— 

HOW  ARE  WORMS  PRODUCED ?— WORM  ME¬ 
DICINES— STOMACHICS  FOR  WORMS— MEN¬ 
TAL  STIMULI  FOR  WORMS. 

Worms  are  so  decidedly  connected  with  disordered  di¬ 
gestion,  that  to  pass  over  their  consideration  in  a  treatise 
like  the  present,  would  not  be  at  all  correct.  They  are, 
however,  very  frequent  concomitants  of  the  other  ailments 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  frequently,  to  my 
conception,  are  engendered  rather  from  a  disordered  state 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  than  from  a  piimary  af¬ 
fection  of  the  stomach. 

Their  general  indications  are  a  large  pupil  of  the  eye, 
with  a  darkness  round  the  whole  organ,  more  especially 
under  the  lower  lid,  variable,  capricious  appetite,  foulness 
of  breath,  muddiness  of  countenance,  fretful  temper,  dis¬ 
turbed  sleep,  grating  of  the  feeth  during  sleep,  itching  of 
the  nostrils,  so  that  the  little  patient  is  constantly  rubbing 
or  picking  the  nose  ;  itching  also  in  the  rectum,  irregular 
bowels,  wandering  pains  about  the  chest,  and  stomach, 
'and  limbs,  occasional  headaches,  and  convulsions.  Indeed, 
there  are  no  disordered  conditions  that  do  not  occasionally 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  stomach  or  intesti¬ 
nal  worms  ;  and  when  the  young  practitioner  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  or  that  symptom,  it  is  always  right  to  set 
about  his  investigation  into  its  source,  under  the  feeling 
that  worms  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  in  my  mind,  whether  the 
actual  presence  of  worms  may  not  oftentimes  be  rather 
oueof  the  effects  of,  or  circumstances  connected  with,  de¬ 
ranged  feeling  and  action,  than  themselves  the  source  of 
them  ;  and  whether  nearly  thesame  effects  would  not  have 
taken  place  from  the  circumstances  attaching  themselves 
to  disordered  digestion,  without  the  actual  production  of 
the  parasitic  animals.  That  this,  however,  is  not  inva¬ 
riably  the  case,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  evident ; 
and  we  often  find  sympathetic  affections  of  the  head  si¬ 
mulating  brain  disorder — of  the  lungs  giving  rise  to  sus¬ 
picion  of  consumption — of  the  limbs  actually  producing 
temporary  palsy — and,  in  a  word,  affections  and  derange¬ 
ments  of  every  part  and  of  every  portion  of  the  frame, 


which  shall  he  so  evidently  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  a 
worm  or  worms,  that  their  ejection  shall  immediately  set 
all  to  rights  again. 

The  general  division  of  worms  is  into  the  thread-worm 
(ascaris).  the  round  worm  (ascaris  lumbricalis),  and  the 
tape- worm  (f tenia)  ; — the  first  being  found  principally  in 
the  lower  bowel ;  the  round  worm,  for  the  most  part,  oc¬ 
cupying  some  part  of  the  canal  between  the  duodenum  and 
the  commencement  of  the  colon  ;  and  the  last  often  ex¬ 
tending  ilself  along  the  whole  line  of  the  alimentary  pas¬ 
sage,  and  occasionally  making  its  way  up  through  the 
gullet  into  the  mouth.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gendered  is  still  far  from  being  ascertained  :  equivocal  or 
spontaneous  production,  as  it  has  been  termed,  seems,  in 
some  measure,  revolting  to  the  feelings,  inasmuch  as  it 
connects  too  much  I  he  organic  and  inorganic  world;  and 
individuals  would  also,  in  the  general  way,  rather  suppose 
that  the  eggs  of  these  parasites,  somehow  or  other,  get  into 
their  systems,  than  that  the  animal  was  the  actual  result 
of  some  process  taking  place  in  their  own  interior. 

It  is  often,  however,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace  them  up,  even  in  idea,  to  an  ovate  prirnor- 
dium  ;  for  we  know  that  a  child  will  sometimes  be  troubled 
witli  thread-worms,  who,  from  birth,  shall  not  have  taken 
a  particle  of  anything  into  its  stomach  but  the  healthy 
milk  of  a  healthy  mother;  and  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  there  is  every  collateral  circumstance  to 
favour  the  presumption,  that  the  origin  of  worms  is  re¬ 
ferable  to  some  formative  power  iu  the  bodies  that  the 
worms  infest.  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  pronounce 
positively  upon  causation  beyond  this,  that  stomach  irrita¬ 
tion  causes  an  increase  of  mucous  secretion  from  the  mem¬ 
brane  lining  file  intestines,  and  that  this  mucus  is  the 
nidus  in  which  the  animals  or  animalcule  are  generated. 
This  principle  being  admitted,  we  are  at  once  led  from  it 
to  tiie  principle  of  radical  treatment ;  for  by  confining  our 
notion  of  vermifuge  agency  to  mere  expulsion  or  destruc¬ 
tion,  we  should  not  only  effect  but  half  our  purpose,  but 
often  be  quite  mistaken  with  regard  to  what  we  do  effect; 
and  i  am  inclined  to  think,  that  when  loads  of  worms  are 
expelled  from  the  bowels  after  the  administration  of  some 
of  the  violent  medicinals,  the  medicines  themselves  have 
gone  some  way  towards  the  actual  production  of  what 
they  expel ;  that  is,  they  increase  the  mucous  secretion 
out  of  which  the  worm  is  engendered. 

At  any  rate.  1  have  known  individuals,  adults  as  well 
as  young,  teased  with  ascarides,  which  shall  return  and 
return  again,  iu  spite  of  purgatives  and  correctives,  but 
who  shall  soon  and  permanently  get  relieved  of  them  when 
the  nervous  system  and  the  digestive  organization  are 
brought  into  an  improved  condition.  Change  of  air,  and 
of  scene,  and  of  general  excitement,  will  often  prove  the 
best  vermifuges. 

When  medicinals  are  necessary,  the  turpentine  seems 
best  adapted  to  dislodge  (lie  tape-worm,*  the  Indian  pink 
appeal's  the  most  efficacious  for  the  round  worm.f  and 


*  One  fluid  ounce,  or  more,  may  be  given  of  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  which  is  less  likely  to  produce  a  disordered  irritation  of 
the  kidneys  in  these  large  doses,  than  when  administered  in 
smaller  ones.  I  am,  however,  in  the  general  practice  of  joining 
equal  quantities  of  castor  oil  with  the  turpentine,  which  tends, 
without  lessening  its  power,  to  prevent  unpleasant  effects  of  the 
nature  alluded  to. 

t  Previously  to  administering  this,  an  emetic  is  sometimes 
employed.  The  dose  of  this  (spigesium)  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  for  a  child,  and  from  one  to  two  scruples  for  an  adult. 
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scammony,  aloes,  and  calomel,  for  the  thread- worm.  $ 
The  troublesome  itching  of  the  rectum  that  these  last  pro¬ 
duce,  will  occasionally  yield  to  a  lotion  of  tobacco  infusion, 
made  pretty  strong.  Injections,  too,  madewith  asolution 
of  aloes,  or  injections  of  lime-water,  or,  indeed,  merely  cold 
water,  will  often  be  found  very  useful  in  destroying  the 
thread-worms  that  infest  the  rectum. 

But,  I  repeat,  stomachics  and  tonics  are  the  best  re¬ 
medies  against  worms.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  appear  to 
operate  a  double  effect,  viz.,  that  of  destroying  the  animal 
directly,  and  of  strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  regeneration.  Of  medicines  which  act 
in  this  double  way,  the  rust  of  iron,  or  precipitated  car¬ 
bonate,  in  combination  with  rhubarb. §  may  be  instanced 
as  one  of  the  best;  and  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
round  worm.  The  vegetable  bitteis  too,  the  quassia,  ca- 
lombo,  and  gentian,  may  all  be  used  with  the  best  effects 
as  stomachic  anthelmintics.  The  warm  essential  oils 
seem  often  to  manifest  a  power  of  expelling  worms,  more 
especially  the  mint  oils.  I  have  frequently  known  the 
roundworm  come  away  after  the  employment  of  mint  or 
peppermint  water,  given  as  an  adjunct  to  stomachic  me¬ 
dicines,  when  the  existence  of  the  worm  had  not  been 
suspected. 

Mental  stimuli,  as  above  intimated,  often  prove  power¬ 
fully  influential  in  preventing  the  generation  of  worms.  I 
am  acquainted  with  an  individual,  who,  while  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  agreeable  excitement  of  the  mind,  is  never 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  ascarides,  and  probably  does 
not  have  them  ;  but  so  soon  as  be  becomes  listless,  and  is 
away  from  the  source  of  pleasurable  feeling,  indigestion, 
and.  in  him,  its  concomitant,  thread-worms,  trouble  and 
harass  him  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  So  important 
is  it,  in  all  these  affections  which  implicate  the  stomach 
and  nerves,  with  their  multifarious  dependencies  and  ma¬ 
nifold  symptoms,  to  think  of  mental  excitation  as  well  as 
physical  counteractives — so  necessary  and  proper  does  it 
often  become,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  practitioner,  to 
seduce  his  patient  into  pleasurable  courses,  and  to  cheat 
him,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  disease. 
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HOW  TO  LEAIIN  THE  HABIT  OF  EARLY 

RISING. 


In  our  last  Number,  we  enumerated  a  list  of  eminent 
philosophers,  whose  eminence  and  success  in  life  arose  in 
part  from  their  having  contracted  (he  habit  of  early  rising. 
A  few  observations  on  the  mode  of  acquiring  this  good 
habit,  we  feel  convinced  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
our  numerous  readers.  It  is  a  common  complaint  with 
would-be  risers,  that,  after  having  acted  upon  it  for  a  few 
mornings,  they  have  insensibly  returned  to  (heir  old  habit 
of  sleeping,  and  required  a  new  stimulus  to  operate  upon 


j  Pulv.  scammoniie  comp.  gr.  5,  hvdrarg.  submuriaf.  gr.  2, 
aloes  spic.  extract,  gr.  1,  ol.  menthse  pip.  half  a  drop.  Make  into 
a  powder. 

$  Ferri  subcarbonat.  gr.  25,  pulv.  rhsei,  gr.  12.  Make  into  a 
powder.  (For  an  adult.) 


them.  For  two  or  three  mornings  they  have  risen  earlier 
than  tlieir  accustomed  time — the  novelty  of  the  thing  gave 
them  pleasure — the  morning  air  produced  a  liveliness  and 
vivacity  of  spirit.  Pleased  with  the  conquest  they  had 
made,  they  imagined  the  point  gained  by  a  single  effort, 
and  they  relaxed  themselves  in  all  the  security  of  victory. 
In  a  few  mornings,  the  first  impulse  loses  its  original 
form — the  stimulus  subsides  as  the  novelty  vanishes.  The 
whole  is  succeeded  by  a  good-natured,  self-complaisant 
assurance  of  success.  The  diminution  of  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  sleep  occasions  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
drowsiness,  and  a  desire  to  continue  in  bed.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this  is,  they  relapse  at  once  into  the  old  de¬ 
generacy,  they  become  dispirited  by  their  failure,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  new  energy  to  rouse  them  from  tlieir  lethargy. 
Perhaps  the  best  remedy  for  this  is  to  conquer  the  habit 
by  degrees.  Instead  of  taking  the  fort  by  storm — instead 
of  rising  two  hours  all  at  once — the  much  better  way  is  to 
secure  five  minutes  every  morning  until  we  arrive  at  the 
hour  which  appears  the  most  eligible  for  rising.  In  this 
way,  the  daily  deduction  from  sleep  will  be  but  trifling,  and 
will  occasion  no  drowsiness  on  the  following  morning, 
which  the  sudden  change  from  eight  to  five  must  necessa¬ 
rily  produce.  This  is  certainly  the  sure  and  easy  method 
of  daily  undermining  an  injurious  liabit,  and  daily  confirm¬ 
ing  a  useful  one.  In  this  way,  the  pleasure  of  the  victory 
is  felt  before  we  are  conscious  of  having  commenced  the 
combat.  In  this  way,  the  last  day  of  each  week  will  be 
half  an  hour  longer  than  the  first.  In  this  way,  at  the 
termination  of  a  month,  we  will  have  become  early  risers, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  having  formed  the  liabit 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  being 
relinquished.  The  habit  having  been  originally  formed 
by  the  repetition  of  single  acts,  must  be  encreased  by  the 
repetition  of  single  acts.  The  first  time  we  lay  longer  in 
bed  than  usual,  was  certainly  an  involuntary  act — the  next 
desired  a  sanction  for  having  had  a  precedent — the  third 
followed  upon  the  authority  of  the  other  two — the  fourth 
appeared  natural ;  and  so*  they  continued,  in  succession, 
till  their  frequency  seemed  to  hide  their  odiousness.  That 
habit  was  gradually  created,  let  it  be  gradually  destroyed ; 
it  was  formed  by  degrees,  let  it  be  broken  off  by  degrees: 
it  is  not  a  stride  but  a  succession  of  steps  that  conveys  us 
from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

While  the  practice  of  supplanting  the  evil  liabit  by  the 
better  is  going  on,  the  mind  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  long  train  of  advantages  to  be  acquired 
from  (he  victory,  and  by  an  habitual  persuasion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  endeavour.  The  mind,  every  night  when 
we  are  going  to  bed,  should  be  impressed  with  the  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  of  rising  early  next  morning.  Imme¬ 
diately  before  falling  to  sleep,  a  certain  time  at  which  to 
rise  should  be  thought  upon.  A  cursory  view  should  be 
taken  of  the  arguments  we  have  stated  in  favour  of  the 
practice,  andof  the  pernicious  consequences  resulting  from 
a  contrary  line  of  conduct.  The  value  of  the  smallest  por¬ 
tion  of  time  should  be  estimated.  The  regret  which  the 
loss  of  it  occasions  should  he  remembered.  Reverence 
might  even  he  had,  by  anticipation,  to  the  feelings  of  a 
death-bed.  The  carelessness  and  tile  security  of  health 
should  be  laid  aside.  The  solemn  fact  of  time  being  a 
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talent  of  incalculable  value,  and  of  our  being  obliged  to 
render  an  exact  account  of  it,  should  be  thought  of,  and 
the  determination  should  every  night  be  formed  to  spend 
it  as  one  would  wish  it  had  been  spent. 

u  The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 

At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  : 

He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace.” 

We  should  also  look  back  upon  the  countless  hours  al¬ 
ready  lost  by  us  ;  and  we  should  prove  our  penitence  for 
their  loss  by  the  economical  use  of  that  which  remains. 
We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  on  the  probability 
of  our  suddenly  exchanging  unimproved  time  for  an 
eternity  not  too  long  to  lament  its  profusion.  By  im¬ 
pressing  such  like  sentiments  on  the  mind,  the  incitement 
to  early  rising  will  continue  till  the  practice  becomes  ha¬ 
bitual,  when  there  will  he  no  necessity  for  recalling  the 
reasons  which  led  to  it. 

“  Ah!  how  unjust  to  nature,  and  himself. 

Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  ! 

Like  children,  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports. 

We  censure  nature  for  a  space  too  short: 

That  space  too  short,  we  tax  as  tedious  too, 

Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 

To  lash  the  ling’ring  moments  into  speed  ; 

And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance!)  from  ourselves.” 


TREATMENT  OF  NERVOUS  HEAD-ACHE. 

( Concluded  from  our  last.) 

It  is  of  consequence  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to 
the  true  character  of  this  species  of  head-ache,  by  which 
erroneous  practice  may  be  avoided.  It  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  bilious  head -ache  : — first,  by  the  pulse  not 
having  the  fulness  and  jerk  which  is  observed  in  iliat  ma¬ 
lady;  secondly,  by  the  functions  of  the  stomach  not  being 
disturbed,  for  we  do  not  find  vomiting  as  an  attendant 
symptom  in  this  species,  unless  something  particular  occur 
to  excite  it ;  thirdly,  although  the  eyes  are  almost  always 
affected  in  this  complaint,  yet  the  pain  does  not  confine 
itself  to  one  eye  in  particular,  as  is  the  common  case  in 
bilious  head-aches.  The  cause  of  nervous  head-ache  is 
general  debility,  and  that  is  most  frequently  induced  by 
indigestion.  If  the  stomach  fails  in  performing  its  functions 
efficiently,  there  will  be  necessarily  a  diminution  of  the 
nutriment  which  is  necessary  for  the  animal  economy; 
hence  irritability  of  the  whole  system  is  produced,  with 
which  the  brain  sympathizes.  Among  other  causes  may 
he  mentioned,  great  fatigue  either  of  body  or  mind,  confined 
and  unwholesome  air,  anxiety,  sudden  alarms,  and  that 
corroding  feeling  of  the  mind,  suspense.  The  treatment 
of  some  acute  diseases  very  frequently  causes  this  disease, 
especially  if  that  treatment  have  been  bold  and  vigorous  ; 
such  as  purging,  bleeding,  &c.  Students  are  particularly 
liable  to  it,  so  are  those  whose  employments  are  sedentary, 
such  as  females  who  derive  their  livelihood  by  needle-work. 
In  considering  the  treatment  necessary  to  pursue  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  this  affection,  our  attention  is  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  its  causes.  As  indigestion  forms  the  principal  of 
these,  means  ought  to  be  resorted  to  to  remove  it.  When  a 
nervous  bead-ache  proceeds  from  irritability  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  which  appears  to  be  induced  by  some  shock 
it  has  sustained,  we  would  recommend  the  exhibition  of 


medicines  which  combine  a  cordial  with  a  tonic  property , 
— of  this  character  is  Harvey’s  celebrated  Restorative  Cor¬ 
dial.  This  medicine  has  been  used  in  many  cases  mani¬ 
festing  symptoms  similar  to  those  we  have  just  detailed, 
with  the  most  decided  benefit.  A  table-spoonful  may  he 
taken  three  or  four  times  daily  diluted.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  Cordial  will  give  tone  to  the  digestive  functions, 
invigorate  the  nervous  system,  increase  the  appetite,  re¬ 
move  the  languor  and  pain  of  the  head,  and  cheer  the 
drooping  spirits,  sooner  than  any  other  formula  that  we 
could  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  bowels 
should  not  be  confined,  relief  should  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  some  mild  anti-drastic  non-stimulating  aperient. 
If  this  complaint  have  resulted  from  over  exerting  the 
mind  in  literary  pursuits,  the  person  should  relax  from 
study.  Sometimes  cases  of  this  kind  have  proceeded  so 
far,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  of  reason  with  annihilation; 
such  as  in  the  instance  of  the  poet  Cowper.  It  will  be  then 
requisite  to  recommend  the  patient  curative  change  of 
scene,  where  the  southings  of  friendship,  and  the  cheerful 
circle,  may  help  to  reinovehis  morbid  associations. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  one  of  the  wisest  regulations  of  nature,  to  check 
and  moderate,  at  fixed  periods,  the  incessant  and  impetu¬ 
ous  stream  of  life,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  stations  for  our 
physical  and  moral  existence ;  and  we  thereby  obtain  the 
happiness  of  being  daily  re-born,  and  of  passing  every 
morning  through  a  state  of  annihilation  with  a  new  and 
refreshed  life.  Without  this  continual  change,  this  in¬ 
cessant  renovation,  how  wretched  and  insipid  would  not 
life  be,  and  how  depressed  our  mental  as  well  as  physical 
sensations  !  The  greatest  philosopher  of  the  present  age 
says,  therefore,  with  justice,  Take  from  man  hope  and 
sleep,  and  he  will  be  the  most  wretched  being  on  earth.” 

How  unwisely  then  do  those  act  who  imagine  that  by 
taking  as  little  sleep  as  possible  they  prolong  their  exis¬ 
tence!  They  will,  indeed,  spend  more  hours  with  their 
eyes  open,  hut  they  will  never  enjoy  life  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  ward,  nor  the  freshness  and  energy  of  mind 
which  are  the  certain  consequences  of  sound  and  sufficient 
sleep,  and  which  stamp  a  like  character  on  all  our  un¬ 
dertakings  and  actions.  Nothing  accelerates  consumption 
so  much,  nothing  wastes  us  so  much  before  the  time, 
and  renders  us  old,  as  a  want  of  sleep.  The  physical 
effects  of  sleep  are,  that  it  retards  all  the  vital  movements, 
collects  the  vital  powers,  and  restores  what  has  been  lost 
in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  that  it  separates  from  us 
what  is  useless  and  pernicions.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  daily 
crisis,  during  which  all  secretions  are  performed  in  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  and  with  the  utmost  perfection. 
Continued  watching  unites  all  the  properties  destructive  of 
life,  incessant  wasting  of  the  vital  powers  and  of  the  or¬ 
gans,  acceleration  of  consumption,  and  prevention  of  res¬ 
toration.  We  must  not,  however,  on  this  account  believe 
that  too  long  continued  sleep  is  one  of  the  best  means  for 
preserving  life.  Long  sleep  accumulates  too  great  an 
abundance  of  pernicious  juices,  makes  the  organs  too 
flaccid  and  unfit  for  use,  and  in  this  manner  can  shorten 
life  also.  In  a  word,  no  one  should  sleep  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  eight  hours.  This  may  be  established  as  a 
general  rule.  To  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  sound  peaceable 
repose,  and  to  ob'ain  the  whole  end  of  sleep,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  observations  : — The  place  where  one 
sleeps  must  be  quiet  and  obscure.  The  less  our  senses  are 
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acted  upon  by  external  impressions,  the  more  perfectly 
can  the  soul  rest.  One  inay  from  this  see  bow  improper 
the  custom  is  of  having  a  candle  burning  in  one’s  bed¬ 
chamber  during  the  night.  People  ought  always  to  reflect 
that  their  bed-chamber  is  a  place  in  which  they  pass  a 
great  part  of  their  lives  ;  at  least  they  do  not  remain  in 
any  place  so  long  in  the  same  situation.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  this  place  should  con¬ 
tain  pure  sound  air.  A  sleeping  apartment  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  roomy  and  high,  neither  inhabited  nor  heated 
during  the  day  ;  and  the  windows  ought  always  to  he  kept 
open,  except  in  the  night  time.  One  should  eat  little,  and 
only  cold  food  for  supper,  and  always  some  hours  before 
going  to  bed.  When  in  bed,  we  should  not  lie  in  a  forced  or 
constrained  posture,  but  almost  horizontal,  the  head  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  ought  to  be  a  little  raised.  Nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  than  to  lie  in  bed  half-sitting.  The  body  then 
forms  an  angle;  the  circulation  in  the  belly  is  checked, 
and  the  spine  is  always  much  compressed.  By  this  custom 
one  of  the  principal  ends  of  sleep,  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
circulation  of  the  blood,  is  defeated,  and,  in  infancy  and 
youth,  deformity  and  crookedness  are  often  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

All  the  cares  and  burthen  of  the  day  must  be  laid  aside 
with  one’s  clothes,  none  of  them  must  be  carried  to  bed 
with  us  ;  and  in  this  respect,  by  custom,  we  may  obtain 
very  great  power  over  the  thoughts.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  practice  more  destructive  than  that  of  studying  in 
bed,  and  of  reading  till  one  falls  asleep.  By  these  means 
the  mind  is  put  into  too  great  activity,  at  a  period  when 
every  thing  conspires  to  allow  it  perfect  rest,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  ideas  thus  excited  should  wander  and 
float  through  the  brain  during  the  whole  night.  It  is  not 
enough  to  sleep  physically,  man  must  sleep  spiritually ; 
such  a  disturbed  sleep  is  as  insufficient  as  its  opposite; 
that  is,  when  our  spiritual  part  sleeps,  but  not  our  corpo¬ 
real  ;  such,  for  example,  as  sleep  in  a  jolting  carriage  on  a 
journey.  One  circumstance,  in  particular,  we  must  not 
here  omit  to  mention.  Many  believe  that  it  is  entirely  the 
same  if  one  sleeps  their  seven  hours  either  in  the  day  or 
in  the  night-time.  People  give  themselves  up,  therefore, 
at  night,  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  either  to  study  or 
pleasure,  and  imagine  that  they  make  every  thing  even 
when  they  sleep  in  the  forenoon  those  hours  which  they 
sat  up  after  midnight.  But  we  must  request  every  one. 
who  regards  his  health,  to  beware  of  so  seducing  an  error. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  same  whether  one  sleeps  seven  hours 
by  day  or  by  night;  and  two  hours  sound  sleep  before 
midnight  are  of  more  benefit  to  the  body  than  four  hours 
m  the  day.  We  may  consider  each  day  as  a  sketch,  in 
miniature,  of  human  life,  in  which  the  morning  represents 
youth,  noon  manhood,  and  evening  old  age.  Who  would 
not  then  employ  the  youthful  part  of  each  day  for  labour, 
rather  than  begin  his  work  in  the  evening,  the  period  of 
old  age  and  debility?  In  the  morning  all  nature  appears 
freshest  and  most  engaging;  the  mind  at  that  period  is 
also  clearest,  and  possesses  most  strength  and  energy.  It 
is  not,  as  at  night,  worn  out  and  rendered  unequal  by  the 
multifarious  impressions  of  the  day,  by  business  anil  fa¬ 
tigue;  it  is  then  most  original  and  possesses  its  natural 
powers.  1  his  is  the  period  of  new  mental  creation,  of  clear 
conceptions,  and  exalted  ideas.  Never  does  man  enjoy 
the  sensations  of  his  own  existence  so  purely,  and  in  so 
great  perfection,  as  in  a  beautiful  morning.  He  who  ne¬ 
glects  this  period  neglects  the  youth  of  his  life  !  All  those 
who  attained  to  a  great  age,  as  we  observed  in  our  last 


number,  were  fond  of  early  rising  ;  and  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  a  particular  methodistical  sect,  an  original  and 
singular  man,  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this 
custom,  that  he  made  it  a  point  of  religion  to  get  up  early, 
and  by  these  means  lived  to  the  age  of  83.  II is  motto, 
which  as  a  true  maxim  of  life  we  shall  here  recommend, 
was : — 

“  To  go  early  to  bed,  and  early  (o  rise. 

Will  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.” 


STYES  ON  THE  EYE-LIDS. 

This  disease  shows  itself  by  a  red  pustule  upon  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lid,  which  gradually  increases  and  becomes 
white.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  pain, 
particularly  if  rubbed  with  the  hand  ;  which  is  a  common 
practice,  from  the  itchy  sensation  of  the  disease.  The 
best  way  to  cut  it  short  is  to  puncture  the  pustule  with  a 
needle  as  soon  as  it  becomes  white.  Nothing  more  is  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  any  other  application  is  injurious  or  useless. 


Exercise  of  the  Lungs. — Judicious  exercise  of  the 
lungs  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  which  we  can 
employ  for  promoting  their  development,  and  warding  off 
their  diseases.  In  this  respect,  the  organs  of  respiration 
closely  resemble  the  muscles  and  all  other  organised  parts. 
They  are  made  to  be  used,  and  if  they  are  left  in  habitual 
inactivity,  their  strength  and  health  are  unavoidably  im¬ 
paired,  while,  if  their  exercise  be  ill-timed,  or  excessive, 
disease  will  as  certainly  follow.  Dr.  Combe  recommends 
singing,  speaking  aloud,  and  crying,— the  latter  species  of 
exercise  in  children  seldom  requires  to  be  enforced.  In 
young  people,  who  have  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and 
have  narrow  chests,  he  suggests  “rowing  a  boat,  fencing, 
quoits,  &c.”  In  all  such  eases,  however,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  shall  he  no  active  pulmonary  disease,  if 
so,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Defiance  to  Disease.— In  Nimrod’s  Hunting  Lives, 
we  find  the  following  passage:—44  My  time  has  been  al¬ 
most  divided  between  my  saddle  and  my  bed.  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  fatigued  when  I  lived  temperately, 
and  went  early  to  rest.  Such  a  life  bade  defiance  to  dis¬ 
ease.  A  celebrated  physician  of  the  last  century  used  to 
prescribe  it  to  his  patients.  4  Live,’  said  lie,  4  on  a  saddle.’ 
That  riding  is  the  most  wholesome  of  all  exercises,  I  have 
little  doubl.  Despite  of  all  the  vile  stuff  that  finds  its  road 
down  the  throats,  who  ever  heard  of  a  bilious  post-boy 

Hair  and  Nails  of  the  Dead. — It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  hair  and  nails  continue  to  grow  after 
death,  notwithstanding  the  decomposition  of  the  body. 
Tile  Journal  des  Savons  mentions  a  female,  whose  hair 
was  found,  forty-three  years  affvr  the  interment  of  the 
body,  to  have  forced  itself  through  the  chinks  of  the  coffin. 
This  hair  crumbled  on  being  touched.  During  the  middle 
ages,  such  phenomena  caused  the  dead  to  be  regarded  as 
sorcerers:  their  bodies  were  dug  up,  and,  after  having 
been  burnt,  the  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Eating  Poison. — Dr.  Strokmayer,  in  his  Medicinische 
Prattische ,  relates,  in  exemplification  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  may  become  accustomed  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  arsenic,  that  a  peasant  who  resided  near  a  convent 
in  the  Tyrol,  for  a  long  time  took  ten  grains  of  aisenic 
daily  with  his  food.  The  inmates  of  the  convent  fully 
testify  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
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Singular  Cass  of  Costivenfss  cured. — A  gen¬ 
tleman  applied  to  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health 
about  a  month  ago  for  medical  advice.  It  appeared  from 
an  examination  of  the  case,  that  the  patient  had  laboured 
under  habitual  costiveness  for  many  years, — four  and  five 
days  would  sometimes  elapse  without  an  evacuation  from 
the  bowels.  Owing  to  this  torpid  condition  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal,  the  liver  and  stomach  became  in  some  degree 
affected — the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  assumed  a  yellow  ime, 
and  the  digestive  organs  ceased  to  perform  their  functions 
in  a  healthy  manner.  This  gentleman  had  been  under  the 
professional  care  of  several  eminent  physicians  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  He  had  taken  various  aperient  medicines,  but  he 
found  none  that  agreed  with  him.  When  he  consulted  the 
Editor  of  this  publication,  he  was  recommended  a  trial  of 
Harvey’s  anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill,  which  he  took  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  directions.  So  great  was  the  torpidity  of  the 
intestines  that  several  days  elapsed  before  we  could  get 
them  to  act  in  an  energetic  manner:  but  by  using  the  pills 
constantly  for  three  weeks,  the  bowels  were  restored  to  a 
healthy  condition,  the  liver  secreted  healthy  bile,  and  the 
digestive  organs  became  wonderfully  improved.  He  finds 
that  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  take  two  of  the  pills  every 
third  night ;  they  act  freely  without  griping  or  causing  any 
unpleasant  sensation  to  the  patient.  The  peculiar  virtue 
of  Harvey’s  Aperient  Pill  is  that  it  contains  no  drastic 
drug,  and  that  the  patient  who  is  obliged  constantly  to 
take  aperient  medicines  will,  when  he  finds  what  dose  ac¬ 
cords  with  his  constitutional  temperament,  require  no 
increase  of  dose.  As  they  contain  no  mercurial  properties, 
the  most  delicate  female  and  child  may  use  them  in  all 
weathers  and  climates  without  any  danger  of  faking  cold. 


to  Cot* r  rgpoutr  t 


The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

“  A  Subscriber  from  the  beginning.”  Harvey's  Embrocation 
is  adapted  to  his  case.  It  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can 
be  made  in  cases  of  sprains,  after  the  inflammation  is  subdued  by 
hot  fomentations  (camomile  flowers  and  poppy  heads),  and  poul¬ 
tices.  This  Embrocation  is  used  most  extensively  by  several 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health, 
at  various  public  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected,  and 
with  great  success.  It  will  also  be  found  highly  beneficial  in 
cases  of  lumbago,  stiff  and  enlarged  joints,  chronic  rheumatism, 
&c. 

The  Editors  of  the  “  Oracle  of  IJcalt  h"  will  feel  obliged  to  their 
numerous  correspondents  if  they  will  be  particular  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  their  respective  cases.  We  find  sometimes  consi¬ 
derable  difficulty  in  answering  some  letters,  owing  to  the  detail 
of  the  symptoms  not  being  so  sufficiently  minute  as  to  enable  us  (o 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bowels,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  cases  of 
females,  whether  married  or  single,  must  be  adverted  to. 

“Secrecy”  is  informed  (hat  he  may  consult  us  in  his  particular 
malady  without  exciting  observation,  or  being  seen  by  any  one 
but  the  Editor.  We  will  be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  curing 
him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the  ceremony  at  the 
time  he  specifies.  Leave  off  the  stuff  he  got  from  the  quack. 
Really  such  swindlers  ought  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  ! 

“Alfred.”  In  diseases  of  the  hip  joint,  there  is  generally  a 
pain  felt  in  the  knee,  and  in  affections  of  tlie  liver,  a  pain  is  felt 
in  the  shoulder.  This  is  owing  to  a  nervous  sympathy.  In  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a  cough,  this 
is  owing  to  the  liver,  as  it  becomes  morbidly  increased  in  size, 
pushing  up  the  muscle  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  the  muscle  is  pushed  up  so  are  the 
lungs  compressed,  and  this  gives  rise  (o  cough.  In  diseases  of 
the  heart  (physical  not  moral  disease),  the  patient  generally  feels 
a  pain  extending  half  way  down  the  arm — we  have  noticed  this 
symptom  in  many  cases  of  heart  affections. 

“  A  West-End  Rake”  will  find  our  Restorative  Cordial  soon 
restore  his  nervous  system  to  its  healthy  tone.  It  will  remove 
the  local  weakness  and  loss  of  power  of  which  he  complains, 
improve  the  digestion,  increase  the  appetite,  elevate  the  spirits, 
and  make  him  another  man.  In  order  to  secure  these  benefits 
he  must  exercise  self  denial,  go  to  bed  early,  rise  early,  abstain 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  bowl,  visit  less  frequently  the  theatres, 
clubs — in  fact  he  must  become  a  recluse  pro  tem .,  and  then  we 
will  guarantee  a  speedy  and  perfect  cure.  It  will  not  confine 
his  bowels — it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

“  F.  Garner.”  The  “  one  of  the  healing  art”  is  a  wag.  The 
soda  will  have  no  such  effect. 

“  W.  Cotterell.”  We  do  not  think  the  complaint  an  inflam¬ 
matory  affection  of  the  chest.  The  bowels  must  be  thoroughly 


cleansed  by  taking  three  of  our  Anti-Drastic  Pills  on  going  to 
bed,  and  two  the  following  morning,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
the  following  mixture  three  times  daily  : — Liquor  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  i  oz.,  wine  of  colchicum  seeds  3  drachms,  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  1  drachm,  camphor  mixture  7  oz.  Mix  for  a  mix¬ 
ture.  He  must  take,  after  the  first  dose  of  the  Pills,  2  every  other 
night  till  better.  Write  again. 

“  W.  G.”  Take  of  the  harder  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(namely,  white  marble)  broken  into  small  pieces,  2  oz  ,  muriatic 
acid  16  oz.,  water  8  oz  ;  mix  the  acid  with  the  water,  and  gra¬ 
dually  add  the  pieces  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  effervesence 
being  finished,  digest  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the  fluid,  and  reduce 
it  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  its  weight 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  filter  the  solution. 

“Thomas  L— t,  Liverpool.”  The  letter  was  received  safely. 
He  may  continue  the  Cordial  another  week.  We  are  pleased  to 
hear  that  so  great  an  amendment  has  taken  place.  The  local 
bathing  may  be  discontinued.  He  will  find  the  Restorative  Cor¬ 
dial  completely  restore  the  sensibility  of  the  part.  For  the  future 
he  may  procure  the  Medicine  of  Mr.  Mawhood,  20,  South  John 
Street,  an  Agent  appointed  by  the  Society. 

“  J  R  ,  Pimlico,”  will  find  advantage  from  the  following  Pills : 
Compound  squill  pill  1  drachm,  powdered  foxglove  4  grains, 
powdered  opium  4  grains  — mix,  and  divide  in  12  pills;  take  2 
three  times  a  day. 

“  B.  C.S.”  must  abstain  from  malt  liquors.  Take  aromatic 
confection  1  drachm,  powdered  rhubarb  1  drachm,  magnesia  half 
a  drachm,  tincture  of  henbane  1|  drachm,  peppermint  water  8  oz. 
Mix.  Two  table-spoonfuls  every  four  hours.  If  not  better,  call 
upon  us  next  Friday  or  Monday  evening. 

“  Francis  B  — r.”  The  complaint  is  hydrocele,  for  which  an 
operation  is  necessary.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  and  will 
not  prevent  him  from  following  his  business.  If  he  wishes  a  ra¬ 
dical  cure  to  be  performed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  port  wine 
injected  into  the  part;  and  under  these  circumstances,  a  short 
confinement  will  be  necessary — Send  his  address  to  the  Society. 

“  A.F.  G.’’  Pil  saponis  cum  opii,  4  grains  every  night  at  bed 
time.  Abstain  from  wine  and  stimulating  liquors  and  diet. 

Harvey’©  AiaSi-dfasstac  Aperient  Pill  is  good 
in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervous  and  bilious 
head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  Be  particular  in  asking 
for  Harvey' s  Ami-drastic  Pill.  In  boxes  at  Is.  l|d  ,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey's  Meliorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 
tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low 
spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
lls.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never-failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
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THE  DEVIL  THE  CAUSE  OF  APPARITIONS. 


King  James  conceived  that  the  wraiths,  or  simulacra 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  were  attributable  to  the  devil. 
The  following  dialogue  appears  in  his  Demonology: — 

4*  Phi.  And  what  meane  these  kind  of  spirits,  when  they 
appeare  in  the  shadow'  of  a  person  newly  dead,  or  to  die, 
to  his  friends  ? 

u  Epi.  When  they  appeare  upon  that  occasion,  they  are 
called  wraithes  in  our  language.  Amongst  the  Gentiles 
the  divell  used  that  much,  to  make  them  believe  that  it 
was  some  good  spirit  that  appeared  to  them  then,  either 
to  forwarne  them  of  the  death  of  their  friend,  or  else  to 
discover  unto  them  the  will  of  the  defunct,  or  w  hat  was 
the  way  of  his  slaughter ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  booke  of 
the  Histories  prodigious.” 

But  some  metaphysicians  w7ere  not  content  with  main¬ 
taining  that  the  phantasms  of  profane  history  were  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  devil  ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  favourite 
notion  entertained  by  theologians,  that  the  ghost  of  Sa¬ 
muel  was  nothing  but  an  illusion  caused  by  Satan  to 
disturb  the  mind  of  Saul.  Cowdey,  the  poet,  in  his  cen¬ 
sure  of  those  who  blindly  use  their  reason  in  divine 

VoL*  L  [J.  ShacLtU.  Wine  Offi*e  Court] 


matters,  himself  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  false 
arguments  against  which  his  philippic  wras  directed  : — 

Sometimes  their  sanciis  they  ’bove  reason  set, 

And  fast,  that  they  may  dream  of  meat. 

Sometimes  ill  sp’rits  their  sickly  souls  delude, 

And  bastard  forms  obtrude. 

So  Endor’s  wretched  sorceress,  altho’ 

She  Saul  through  his  disguise  did  know. 

Yet  when  the  devil  comes  up  disguis’d,  she  cries, 

"  Behold  !  the  gods  arise.” 

This  ridiculous  explanation  of  the  text  of  Holy  Writ, 
arose  from  the  notion,  that  magicians,  through  the  means 
of  the  devil,  often  induced  the  spectral  illusions.  A  cu¬ 
rious  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  this  belief,  which 
extended  even  to  modern  days,  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

A  French  army  encamped  before  Saragossa,  in  1707, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ' “  The  Count 
de  la  Puebla,  to  retain  the  people  of  Arragon  in  subjection 
as  long  as  possible,  and  by  that  means  to  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
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of  Saragossa  that  the  reports  of  the  march  of  a  fresh  army 
from  Navarre  were  false;  and  even  that  the  camp  which 
they  saw  was  nothing  real,  hut  only  a  phantom  produced  by 
magic;  in  consequence  of  which  the  clergy  made  a  pro¬ 
cession  on  the  ramparts,  and  from  thence  exorcised  the 
pretended  apparitions.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  people 
were  so  credulous  as  to  entertain  this  fancy,  from  which 
they  were  not  undeceived  till  the  next  day,  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans’  light  horse,  having  pursued  a  guard  of  horse 
of  Puebla’s  briskly  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  cut  off 
several  of  their  heads  there.  Then  indeed  the  citizens 
were  alarmed,  and  the  magistrates  appeared,  to  make 
their  submission  to  his  Royal  Highness.  I  could  not  have 
believed  what  I  have  related,  if  I  had  not  been  assured  of 
its  truth  at  Saragossa  by  the  principal  people  of  the  city.” 

A  similar  notion  of  the  devil’s  power  to  raise  appari¬ 
tions  was  even  a  superstition  in  the  Highlands,  and  was 
supposed  to  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  of  second- 
sight.  44  A  woman  of  Stornbay,”  says  Martin,  44  had  a 
maid  who  saw  visions,  and  often  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  her 
mistress  was  very  much  concerned  about  her,  but  could 
not  find  out  any  means  to  prevent  her  seeing  those  things  ; 
at  last  she  resolved  to  pour  some  of  the  water  used  in 
baptism  on  her  maid’s  face,  believing  this  would  prevent 
her  seeing  any  more  sights  of  this  kind.  And  accordingly 
she  carried  her  maid  with  her  next  Lord’s  day,  and  both 
of  them  sat  near  the  basin  in  which  the  water  stood,  and 
after  baptism,  before  the  minister  had  concluded  the  last 
prayer,  she  put  her  hand  in  the  basin,  took  up  as  much 
water  as  she  could,  and  threw  it  on  the  maid’s  face;  at 
which  strange  action  the  minister  and  the  congregation 
were  equally  surprised.  After  prayer  the  minister  in¬ 
quired  of  the  woman  the  meaning  of  such  an  unbecoming 
and  distracted  action  ;  she  told  him,  it  was  to  prevent  her 
maid’s  seeing  visions  ;  and  it  fell  out  accordingly,  for  from 
that  time  she  never  once  more  saw  a  vision  of  any  kind. 
This  account  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Morison,  minister  of 
the  place,  before  several  of  his  parishioners,  who  knew  the 
truth  of  it.  I  submit  the  matter  of  fact  to  the  censure  of 
the  learned  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  to  have  been 
one  of  Satan’s  devices,  to  make  credulous  people  have  an 
esteem  for  holy  water.” 

There  were  again  other  views  taken  of  Satan’s  influence. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  devil  was  a  great  natural  philo¬ 
sopher.  44  Suramus  opticus  et  physicus”  [est],  says  Hoff¬ 
man,  44  propter  diuturnam  experientiam.”  But  no  one  so 
well  as  Dr.  Behker,  in  his  Monde  Enchante ,  has  shewn 
what  the  devil  can  do  by  dint  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature. 

44  I  mean  to  speak  of  illusions,  which  ^cliottus,  together 
with  Delrio  and  Molina,  declares  to  be  of  three  sorts  ; 
those  that  are  made  by  the  change  of  the  objects,  those 
that  are  made  by  the  change  of  the  air,  and  those  that 
happen  by  the  change  of  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

44  First,  Illusions  are  made  by  the  change  of  the  object, 
when  one  thing  is  substituted  instead  of  another  that  has 
been  suddenly  and  imperceptibly  snatched  away  ;  or  when 
an  object  is  presented  to  the  eyes,  in  such  a  state  and 
manner  as  that  it  produces  a  false  vision ;  or  when  any 
object  made  up  of  air,  or  of  some  other  element,  offers  itself 
to  the  sight;  or,  lastly,  when  there  appears  anything  com¬ 
posed  of  different  matters  mingled  together,  and  so  skil¬ 
fully  prepared,  that  what  existed  before  receives  thereby 
another  form  and  figure. 

44  Second,  The  change  of  the  air  is  made  by  these  ways, 
when  the  devil  hinders,  lest  the  object  should  pass  through 
the  air  and  hit  our  eyes  ;  when  he  disposes  the  air  that  is 


betwixt  the  object  and  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
object  appears  in  another  figure  than  really  it  is ;  when  he 
thickens  the  air  to  make  the  object  appear  greater  than  it 
is,  and  to  hinder  it  from  being  seen  in  other  places  but  the 
place  he  designs  ;  when  he  moves  the  air  in  the  place 
through  which  the  object  is  to  hit  the  eye,  that  the  object 
going  through  that  part  of  the  air  may  also  be  moved,  and 
that  its  figure  maybe  presented  to  the  eye  otherwise  than 
it  is  ;  and,  lastly,  when  he  mingles  and  confounds  together 
several  different  figures,  in  order  that  in  one  only  object 
there  may  appear  many  together. 

44  Third,  The  organs  of  the  senses  are  changed;  when 
they  are  either  transferred  from  their  places  and  altered  ; 
when  their  humours  and  active  particles  are  corrupted  and 
thickened ;  or  when  such  a  shining  brightness  passes 
before  the  eyes,  that  they  are  dazzled,  so  that  it  seems  that 
a  man  raves  waking. 

44  Such  was  the  hypothesis  of  learned  demonologists. 
Satan  was  considered  as  deeply  versed  in  all  material  and 
vital  phenomena,  and  as  inducing  spectral  impressions  by 
the  application  of  those  laws  which  he  so  well  compre¬ 
hended.  Hence  the  compliment  wdiich  Hoffman  and 
others  have  paid  to  his  great  talents  and  learning.  But  as 
divers  moral  reasons  prevent  me  from  joining  in  this  eu- 
logium,  I  shall  pay  no  farther  tribute  to  so  distinguished  a 
character,  than  by  presenting  to  the  gentle  reader  as  faith¬ 
ful  a  portrait  of  him  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  It  is 
from  a  grotesque  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
still  graces  the  oaken  pannels  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Prestwiches,  Baronets,  of  Lancashire  ;  an  unfortunate 
family,  whose  property  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  steady  per¬ 
severance  in  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  A  drawing  of  this 
curious  design  was  very  kindly  undertaken  for  the  author 
by  a  friend,  whose  accurate  and  elegant  sketches  of  the 
relics  of  past  times  have  been  frequently  acknowledged  by 
the  antiquary.  To  44  those  gentle  ones,”  therefore,  that,  in 
the  language  of  our  great  bard, 44  will  use  the  devil  himself 
with  courtesy,”  the  sketch  is  respectfully  submitted.  A 
more  philosophic  devil  was  perhaps  never  depicted;  he 
not  only  appears  to  be  well  versed  in  the  abstruse  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  period  in  which  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  but 
seems  to  be  in  the  very  act  of  expounding  them  :  and,  since 
he  has  been  regarded  by  very  sage  authority  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena  in  which  we  have  been  so 
seriously  engaged,  there  cannot,  surely,  be  any  material 
impropriety  in  allowing  him  to  grace  the  conclusion  of 
these  laborious  lucubrations. 

u  Claudite  jam  rivos.” 

( From  Dr.  HibberVs  work  on  Apparitions.) 


DR.  GRAVES  ON  DIET,  &c. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  diet 
most  suitable  for  man.  Formerly  it  was  the  fashion  to 
extol  numerous  advantages  attendant  on  a  frugal  fare  ;  it 
was  asserted  that  the  more  simple  the  diet,  the  more 
healthy;  that  vegetable  food  was  more  conducive  to  lon¬ 
gevity  than  animal,  and  that  repasts  consisting  only  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  water  of  the  spring  were  essential 
to  a  vigour  of  body,  clearness  of  intellect,  and  peace  of 
mind.  Modern  investigations  have  overturned  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  poetic  system  of  dietetics,  by  proving  that  it  has 
no  real  foundation  in  nature.  In  the  first  place  it  appears, 
when  we  study  the  conformation  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  organs  employed  in  the  various 
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processes  of  digestion,  we  find  that  man  is  evidently  des¬ 
tined  to  be  an  omnivorous  animal.  If  we  look  to  his  teeth, 
we  find  them  to  be  adapted  to  the  mastication  of  ail  sorts 
of  food,  whether  fruits,  vegetables,  or  flesh.  Again,  when 
we  examine  his  stomach  and  intestines,  we  find  that  he 
has  neither  the  short  and  simple  intestinal  tube  of  the 
carnivorous,  nor  the  long  and  complex  one  of  the  grami¬ 
nivorous  animals,  in  fact,  that  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  calculated  to  derive  nutrition  from  every  species  of 
food.  In  addition  to  this,  man  is  the  only  animal  that 
prepares  his  food,  submitting  the  various  articles  of  diet 
to  processes  which  at  once  render  them  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  easily  digested  ;  in  other  words,  man,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  instinct,  and  assisted  by  reason,  is  the  only  cooking 
animal,  the  only  one  capable  of  modifying  the  properties 
of  the  various  alimentary  matters  used  by  different  classes 
of  animals,  so  as  to  render  them  suitable  to  his  own  nutri¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  various  operations  of  cookery  are  uni¬ 
versally  known,  and  have  been  practised  from  the  most 
remote  era,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tribe  or  nation 
existing  at  any  period  and  unacquainted  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  food.  It  is  true  that  until  the  arrival  of 
Europeans,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  were  ignorant 
of  the  process  of  boiling  water  ;  but  they  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  preparing  food  by 
roasting  or  broiling. 

The  opinion  of  the  poets  and  philosophers,  that  a  simple 
vegetable  diet  was  calculated  to  produce,  not  only  greater 
clearness  of  intellect  and  length  of  life,  but  also  greater 
bodily  vigour,  does  not  seem  to  be  founded  in  truth,  for  it 
has  been  established,  that  persons  living  on  a  mixed  diet, 
and  using  a  larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  enjoy  equal, 
if  not  superior  longevity,  and  exhibit  much  more  intellec¬ 
tual  energy  and  bodily  strength.  That  persons  living  on 
a  mixed  diet,  and  using  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food, 
are  stronger  than  those  who  subsist  chiefly  on  vegetables, 
is  proved  by  the  experiments  made  with  the  dynanometer 
by  M.  Peron.  He  selected  seventeen  Frenchmen,  fourteen 
Englishmen,  fifty-six  men  of  the  island  of  Timor,  seven¬ 
teen  New  Hollanders,  and  twelve  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
(the  three  latter  living  chiefly  on  vegetables),  and,  having 
ascertained  their  respective  strength,  he  gives  the  mean 
results  in  each  case.  From  the  details  it  appears,  that  in 
point  of  strength  the  English  rank  first,  next  the  French, 
then  the  inhabitants  of  Timor,  and,  lastly,  the  men  of 
New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  In  the  two  latter, 
the  greatest  strength  of  the  arms  was  equal  to  62  kilo¬ 
grammes;  in  the  English  trials  the  greatest  was  83,  and 
the  smallest  63.  In  the  power  of  the  loins,  the  highest 
among  the  New  Hollanders  was  13  myriagrammes  ;  the 
lowest  of  the  English  was  12*7,  and  the  highest  16-3.  Thus 
vve  see  the  English,  who  consume  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  animal  food,  are  stronger  than  the  French,  and  the 
French  than  oriental  nations,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  rice. 

The  idea  of  living  on  a  purely  vegetable  diet  originated 
in  many  countries  from  a  notion  that  it  was  wrong  and 
unlawful  to  deprive  animals  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  bodily  wants  which  could  he  otherwise  gratified, 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  those  who  profess  this  doc¬ 
trine,  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a 
refined  and  comprehensive  humanity.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  microscope  has  unfortunately  stripped  this  doctrine 
of  its  most  amiable  character,  by  shewing  that,  in  chewing 
his  crumb  of  cheese,  the  Pythagorean  murders  thousands 
of  living  beings,  and  in  swallowing  his  cup  of  water  de¬ 
prives  myriads  of  life.  You  may  ask  why  do  I  dwell  on 
this  subject?  Because  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  the 


opinions  held  at  present  with  respect  to  diet  are  founded 
on  false  theories.  I  am  persuaded  that  simplicity  of  diet 
is  too  much  insisted  on  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  and 
other  cases.  I  believe  that  simplicity  in  prescription,  and 
simplicity  in  diet,  have  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  now 
well  established  by  theory  as  well  as  by  experience,  that 
in  prescribing  we  accomplish  our  object  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  and  effect  by  combining  several  remedies,  than  by 
limiting  our  practice  to  the  employment  of  a  single  thera¬ 
peutic  agent.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  diet. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  luxurious  living,  nor  would  I  re¬ 
commend  that  excess  of  variety  which  characterises  the 
meals  of  the  gourmand,  hut  I  think  it  is  wrong  and  inju¬ 
dicious  to  make  persons  live  on  a  single  dish.  There  is  a 
physical  as  well  as  a  moral  objection  to  it.  The  custom 
of  partaking  of  various  kinds  of  food  is  not  easily  overcome, 
the  patient  grows  tired  of  his  solitary  chop  or  beef-steak, 
and  feels  no  gratification  in  eating.  Now,  cceteris paribus , 
whatever  is  eaten  with  a  relish  is  more  easily  digested  than 
that  which  is  swallowed  with  indifference  or  dislike. 
Many  persons  assert  that  a  meagre  and  scanty  diet,  in 
quantity  much  smaller  than  the  appetite  demands,  and 
consisting  merely  of  a  little  bread  and  gruel,  is  calculated 
to  promote  longevity,  and  maintain  intellectual  as  well  as 
bodily  vigour.  1  do  not  believe  this.  I  have  no  intention 
of  encouraging  gastronomic  ingenuity,  but  1  must  confess 
I  look  on  such  simplicity  in  diet  as  an  error  against  nature. 
It  is  an  error  against  that  principle  which  has  made  man 
press  into  his  service  so  many  individuals  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  convert  so  many  vegetable  substances  to 
the  purposes  of  his  own  nutrition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREATMENT  OF  SIMPLE  INCISED  WOUNDS. 

( Continued  from  No.  20.) 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  no  healing  applications  are 
recommended  to  the  wound  itself ;  no  tincture  of  myrrh, 
no  Friar’s  balsam,  no  brandy.  They  all  do  harm  to  sim¬ 
ple  wounds,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  union.  The 
whole  theory  consists  in  accurately  closing  the  wound,  in 
keeping  the  lips  in  contact  by  placing  the  limb  in  a 
favourable  position,  in  enjoining  absolute  rest  until  union 
has  taken  place,  and  in  avoiding  the  application  of  air,  and 
of  other  irritating  matters  to  the  part  itself.  If  severe  pain 
occur  some  hours  after  a  wound  has  been  bound  up,  the 
bandage  and  circular  plaister  are  in  all  probability  too 
tight ;  in  which  case  they  must  he  slackened.  But  before 
this  is  done,  as  such  interference  is  always  injurious,  cold 
lotions,  as  water,  should  be  kept  constantly  applied  round 
the  limb,  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below 
the  wound  ;  for  the  pain  may  arise  from  inflammation, 
which  often  follows  wounds,  and  requires  to  be  treated  in 
this  way  and  by  low  diet,  purging,  by  the  horizontal 
position,  as  in  bed,  and  even  bleeding  if  the  symptoms  be 
violent.  If  throbbing  be  felt  round  the  part,  these  anti¬ 
phlogistic  remedies  and  a  loosened  bandage  are  more 
especially  required ;  and  indeed,  in  all  cases  of  severe  wound, 
low  diet,  and  a  dose  or  two  of  medicine  will  always  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  It  does  not  often 
happen  however  that  much  fever  follows  a  simple  incised 
wound  of  moderate  size,  unless  the  patient  he  of  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  or  he  be  imprudent  in  interfering  with  the 
above  mode  of  cure,  or  in  not  submitting  to  the  necessary 
discipline.  Therefore  the  existence  of  such  fever  will 
always  demand  the  skilful  advice  of  a  medical  man. 
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In  treating  wounds  on  the  head,  or  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body  which  is  covered  by  hair,  the  part  should  be 
shaved  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  on  plaisters.  If 
the  wound  be  on  the  face,  it  is  so  important  to  produce 
union  by  the  first  intention,  that  all  the  above  directions 
should  be  carefully  attended,  and  the  patient,  if  possible, 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  man.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  plaisters  should  be  left  on  the  wound  untouched 
for  three  days.  But  if  the  wound  be  large,  and  sufficient 
spaces  be  left  between  the  strips  to  give  exit  to  any  puru¬ 
lent  matter  which  may  form,  it  will  generally  be  advan¬ 
tageous  not  to  remove  the  plaisters  for  four  or  five  days 
after  the  accident.  In  all  cases,  when  the  wounds  are 
dressed,  the  applications  should  be  changed  quickly,  so 
that  the  air  is  permitted  to  get  to  the  wound  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  Therefore  fresh  plaisters  and  bandages 
should  be  prepared  before  the  old  ones  are  taken  off;  and 
not  more  than  one  or  two  strips  should  be  removed  without 
fresh  ones  being  applied  in  their  stead.  For,  as  the  union 
between  the  cut  surfaces  is  a  very  tender  one,  if  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  plaisters  be  taken  oft’  at  once,  the  contrac- 
tibility  of  the  skin  may  cause  the  edges  to  separate,  and 
the  union  is  often  broken  in  this  way.  Change  one  or 
two  strips  of  plaister  at  a  time;  taking  care  to  wash  the 
part  well  with  warm  water,  and  to  make  it  dry  as  well  as 
clean,  before  the  new  plaisters  are  applied.  Even  after 
perfect  union  has  taken  place,  it  is  still  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  application  for  a  few  days,  until  the  parts  have 
gained  strength  from  consolidation.  It  only  remains  to 
say,  that  wounds,  made  by  a  clean  sharp  instrument,  do 
sometimes  contain  extraneous  matters  which  require  to  be 
removed. 

Broken  glass  or  pottery  is  a  frequent  cause  of  incised 
wounds  ;  and,  not  uncommonly,  a  portion  of  the  glass  or 
pottery  is  left  in  the  wound.  A  little  girl  fell  in  carrying 
a  wash-hand  basin  across  the  room,  and  a  large  cut  was 
made  on  her  cheek.  The  wound  appeared  to  be  clean, 
audit  was  skilfully  closed.  Union  however  took  place 
but  very  partially;  inflammation  came  on,  and,  in  a 
week,  the  wound  was  changed  into  a  gaping  ulcer,  which 
did  not  heal  until  several  pieces  of  pottery  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  In  this  case  an  unsightly  scar  was  left,  where 
none  would  have  occurred,  if  the  extraneous  matters  had 
been  removed  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  A  young  lady 
complained  of  a  tumour  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  It  was 
not  inflamed  ;  and  though  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
scar,  she  believed  it  contained  a  certain  portion  of  glass. 
An  incision  was  made,  and  a  very  sharp,  angular,  bit  of 
glass  was  found.  The  patient  had  cut  herself  some  years 
before,  and  it  is  curious,  not  only  that  the  wound  had 
healed  over  the  piece  of  glass,  but  that  the  latter,  sharp 
and  angular  as  it  was,  had  remained  under  the  skin  for  so 
long  a  time  without  producing  irritation  ;  for  the  lady  re¬ 
quested  that  it  might  be  removed,  more  because  the 
tumour  interfered  with  her  playing  on  the  piano-forte, 
than  because  it  gave  her  pain.  Thus  then,  if  a  simple 
incised  wound  be  made  by  a  brittle  instrument,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  any  portions  of  the  instrument 
itself  that  may  be  left  in  the  wound. 

In  our  next  Number  some  account  will  be  given  of 
contusions,  and  other  kinds  of  complicated  wounds. 


ON  THE  INSECTS  WHICH  ARE  HURTFUL  TO 

MANKIND. 

Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their  very  interesting 
44  Introduction  to  Entomology,”  clearly  prove  that  the 


insect-tribes,  insignificant  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  arc 
deserving  of  very  serious  attention  ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  curious  particulars  which  may  be  collected  respect¬ 
ing  their  natural  history  and  general  habits,  but  because 
several  kinds  of  insects  possess  a  very  deleterious  and 
occasionally  a  fatal  power  of  injuring  mankind. 

It  seems  that  insects  attack  us  in  many  ways,  but  prin¬ 
cipally,  as  it  appears,  for  three  reasons.  Some  feed  on  our 
body;  others  only  injure  us  in  self-defence;  and  a  third 
set  produce  their  injurious  effects  unconsciously  as  it  would 
appear ;  that  is  they  incommode  us  extremely  by  passing 
over  the  skin  and  in  many  other  ways. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  the  well  authen¬ 
ticated  accounts  of  extreme  distress  and  even  death  being 
produced  by  the  bites  and  stiugs  of  insects  may  appear  to 
be  incredible ;  but, in  hot  climates,  such  effects  are  produced 
almost  daily.  Even  in  this  country,  however,  the  plague 
of  insects  is  sometimes  not  a  fable.  How  often  do  we 
meet  with  females,  whose  delicate  skins  are  raised  into 
tumours  from  the  bites  of  insects,  whilst  the  painful 
itching  which  accompanies  these  tumours  is  not  allayed 
for  several  days. 

The  class  of  insects  which  live  and  feed  on  the  human 
body  contains  many  species.  Some  of  these  need  not  be 
detailed  ;  the  genus  pediculus,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  that  live  on  the  human  body,  is  well  known,  as 
are  the  two  troublesome  insects  which  infest  bed-rooms 
that  are  not  kept  very  clean.  The  acarus  or  mite  is  another 
genus  of  insects,  several  species  of  which  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  human 
subject,  nay  even  many  cases  are  on  record,  in  which 
death  has  occurred  from  the  existence  of  the  morbus 
pedicularis  as  it  is  called. 

Dr.  Wilian  relates,  that  in  one  case  of  extreme  itching 
in  an  old  person  (these  animals  principally  infesting  the 
skin  of  old  paupers),  44  a  number  of  small  insects  were 
seen  on  the  patient’s  skin  and  linen.  They  were  quick  in 
their  motion  and  so  minute  that  it  required  some  attention 
to  discover  them.”  Severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  have 
been  found  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  be 
occasioned  by  insects  of  this  kind  establishing  themselves 
at  the  root  of  the  eye-lashes.  Dr.  Mead  describes  44  very 
minute  verrnicles”  as  proceeding  from  the  breast  of  a 
suckling  woman  ;  and  the  probably  true  opinion  that  some 
kinds  of  itch  are  occasioned  by  the  residence  of  a 
minute  acarus,  hence  called  the  acarus  scabiei,  under  the 
skin,  near  the  little  pustules  which  form  the  ostensible 
disease,  may  also  be  mentioned  ;  whilst  the  accounts  of 
very  troublesome  complaints  being  occasioned  in  other 
countries  by  insects  burrowing  under  the  skin  are  very 
numerous  indeed. 

Linnaeus  thought  that  many  contagious  diseases  were 
produced  by  acari ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  though  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  many  of  the  tribe  are  so  minute  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished,  unless  by  a  microscope.  44  Dr.  Mead, 
from  the  German  Ephemendes.  relates  the  miserable  case 
of  a  French  nobleman,  from  whose  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth, 
&c.,  animalcules  of  a  red  colour  and  excessively  minute, 
broke  forth,  day  and  night,  attended  by  the  most  horrible 
and  excruciating  pains,  and  at  length  occasioned  his 
death.”  The  jiggers  or  chigoes  of  hot  climates  are  almost 
equally  hurtful  in  many  cases ;  they  pierce  the  skin  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  generally  beginning  by  inserting  themselves 
under  the  toe-nails;  and  unless  they  are  picked  out, 
which  the  female  West  Indian  slaves  do  with  great  dex¬ 
terity,  they  often  form  abscesses,  and  even  in  some  cases 
lead  to  a  necessity  for  amputating  the  limb.  The  acarus 
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autumnalis,  or  harvest  bug,  is  so  small  that  it  would  be 
quite  invisible  were  it  not  for  the  colour  of  the  insect  being 
of  the  most  vivid  crimson  colour.  This  insect,  which  is 
common  in  England,  buries  itself  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
and  produces  intolerable  itching.  In  Martinique,  it  is 
related,  that  soldiers  attacked  by  a  red  insect  of  this  kind 
had  dangerous  ulcers  produced,  so  bad  in  some  cases  as  to 
require  amputation.  Thus  it  seems,  that  there  are  many 
insects,  which  actually  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
human  body,  and  probably  breed  in  that  situation  ;  just 
as  horses  and  cows,  and  probably  all  other  animals,  are 
tormented  by  insects  which  at  once  live  on  their  blood, 
and  make  their  bodies  a  receptacle  for  eggs  which  are  to 
become  future  insects  of  a  similar  kind. 
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HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 


Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Recte  beatum  ;  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  Deorum 
Muneribus  sapienler  uti 
Duranique  callet  pauperiem  pati.  Ilor. 

Not  he  of  wealth  immense  possest. 

Tasteless  who  piles  his  massy  gold, 

Among  the  numbers  of  the  blest 

Should  have  his  glorious  name  enrolled  ; 

He  better  claims  the  glorious  name  who  knows 
With  wisdom  to  enjoy  what  heav’n  bestows  : 

Who  knows  the  wrongs  of  want  to  bear.  Francis. 

The  old-fashioned  words  at  parting, 44 1  wish  you  health 
and  happiness !”  which  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
used  on  bidding  adieu,  and  in  finishing  their  letters,  were 
delightful  from  their  heartiness,  and  most  useful,  if  properly 
reflected  upon,  to  shew  what  the  first  foundation  of  hap¬ 
piness  is,— namely,  health.  Without  it  all  other  pos¬ 
sessions  are  comparatively  valueless,  and  with  it  few 
situations  in  life  can  be  pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  The 
sick  king  might  exchange  with  the  healthy  beggar  and  be 
a  gainer,  the  gouty  nobleman,  as  he  rolls  along  in  his 
escutcheoned  carriage,  envies  the  ploughman  who 44  whistles 
o  er  the  lea,”  the  one  may  be  compared  to  a  taper  expiring 
in  its  golden  candelabra — the  other  to  a  more  homely  do¬ 
mestic  light  that  shines  all  the  clearer  because  it  is  alone, 
and  otherwise  surrounded  with  darkness.  Of  this  precious 
gift  rich  and  poor  are  however  prodigal  alike,  youth  is 
passed  by  both  in  frequent  forgetfulness  of  years  to  come, 
and  whether  the  indulgence  is  sought  in  champagne  .and 
claret,  or  gin  and  beer,  the  effect  is  the  same;  the  rich 
have  the  advantage  of  easier  beds  and  softer  couches  when 
sickness  comes  upon  them,  but  these  luxuries  often  in¬ 
crease  the  very  diseases  they  seem  to  mitigate  ;  the  poor 
have  the  advantage  of  being  unable  to  indulge  perpetually ; 
their  needful  avocations  compel  them  to  use  exertion  that 
tends  to  renovate  the  constitution  ;  they  cannot  both  eat 
and  drink  to  excess,  nor  ean  they  often  give  way  to  that 
indolence— that  inaction  which  the  overloaded  stomach 
always  desires  ;  they  areobliged  to  rise  early  five  days  at 
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least  out  of  the  seven — they  therefore,  even  if  addicted  to 
intemperance,  frequently  last  longer  and  escape  the  tortures 
that  afflict  the  wealthy  ;  how  many,  however,  do  we  see  in 
every  town  actually  killing  themselves,  who  are  not  only 
bringing  on  disease,  hut  also  most  assiduously  courting  the 
worst  of  all  diseases,  actual  want.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  many  trades  that  are  sedentary,  such  as 
shoe-makers,  taylors,  workers  in  steel,  and  mechanical  oc¬ 
cupations  of  all  descriptions  pursued  in  close  and  heated 
atmospheres  ;  these  have  generally  some  disease  peculiar 
to  their  calling,  which  afflicts  some  particular  organ, 
arising  either  from  the  position  in  which  they  work  or  the 
material  they  are  employed  upon,  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  may  not  lengthen  his  life  and  escape  much  pain 
and  misery  by  listening  to  his  reason  instead  of  his  appe¬ 
tites,  and  by  taking  air,  exercise,  and  cleanliness,  instead 
of  poison,  confinement,  and  filth.  The  state  of  these  im¬ 
provident  beings  is  so  similar  to  the  indolent  and  luxurious 
rich  in  point  of  the  sufferings  they  bring  upon  themselves, 
that  they  may  reflect  with  advantage  upon  a  remedy  re¬ 
corded  to  have  been  applied  by  a  wise  and  skilful  physician 
to  a  weasy,  gouty,  phlethoric  nobleman.  He  was  sent  for 
when  this  patient  was  fortunately  well  terrified  at  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  approach  of  death,  and  was  consequently 
willing  to  take  anything,  or  adopt  any  regimen  that  might 
be  prescribed.  The  physician,  knowing  that  medicine 
would  produce  only  temporary  relief,  inasmuch  as  the  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases  was  produced  by  habits  into  which  the 
patient  Avould  relapse  the  moment  he  felt  himself  a  little 
better,  prepared  in  his  presence  a  quantity  of  drugs,  and 
inserted  part  of  them  info  the  handle  of  a  raquet,  and  the 
rest  he  inclosed  in  a  ball,  he  assured  my  Lord  as  he  lay 
groaning  on  a  sofa  that  his  compounds  could  alone  be 
imbibed  through  the  pores  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  when 
in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  ordered  him  to  strike  the 
hall  with  the  raquet  against  a  wall  every  day,  begin¬ 
ning  with  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  increasing  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  he  reached  three  hours,  and  to 
abstain  from  eating  of  more  than  one  dish,  and  from  drink¬ 
ing  more  than  two  glasses  of  wine.  At  first  it  was  a  laugh¬ 
able  sight  to  see  this  unwieldy  carcase  struggling  after  bis 
ball,  but  to  bis  own  astonishment  he  in  a  few  days  found 
that  he  could  make  a  sort  of  run  of  it,  in  a  few  more  he 
became  active  and  enjoyed  the  amusement, — his  diseases 
gradually  left  him,  and  the  physician  had  not  only  the 
satisfaction  of  effecting  a  cure,  but  of  imparting  habits  of 
temperance  and  exercise  that  became  second  nature,  and 
preserved  him  to  a  green  old  age. 

Health  may  be  termed  the  happiness  of  the  body — it  is 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  building  that  must  be  solid,  other¬ 
wise  no  prop  can  keep  it  from  falling.  Happiness  of  the 
mind  is  the  interior  decoration  upon  which  (after  having 
built  up  the  first)  we  are  bound  to  bestow  equal  care  and 
attention  ;  it  is  of  a  retiring  nature  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment, 
of  our  own  pursuits  and  reflections,  and  in  the  next,  from* 
the  friendship  and  society  of  a  few  well  chosen  companions,, 
in  short,  it  is  independent ;  it  supplies  every  thing  it  wants 
within  itself,  and  receives  no  addition  from  crowds  or  the 
applause  of  witnesses  and  spectators  ;  on  the  contrary,  false 
happiness  seeks  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  ; 
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she  receives  no  satisfaction  from  the  internal  feeling  of 
self-respect,  but  from  the  admiration  she  raises  in  others, 
— she  flourishes  in  balls  and  assemblies,  and  having  no 
existence  but  when  she  is  gazed  upon  must  frequently  go 
out  like  a  fire  for  want  of  fuel.  Contentment  is  to  the  mind 
what  health  is  to  the  body,  it  gives  the  power  to  enjoy, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  every  blessing  that  falls  in  our 
way;  ifit  is  not  actually  the  philosopher’s  stone  to  bringus 
riches,  it  does  the  same  thing  by  banishing  the  desire  for 
them  ;  if  it  cannot  remove  all  the  disquietudes  and  anxieties 
incident  to  every  human  lot,  it  makes  us  easier  under  them, 
it  has  a  kindly  influence  upon  the  feelings  of  man  towards 
his  fellow  creatures  —it  extinguishes  envy,  and  all  repining, 
murmur  and  ingratitude  towards  that  Being  who  has 
given  us  our  part  to  act  in  this  world — it  gives  kindness  in 
our  deportment,  sweetness  to  our  conversation,  and  se¬ 
renity  to  our  thoughts.  Content  is  equivalent  to  health, 
and  luxury  to  poverty.  Let  a  man’s  estate  or  means  be 
what  they  may,  he  is  poor  if  lie  does  not  live  within  it. 
Those  who  waste  their  lives  in  regretting  that  they  are  not 
as  well  off  as  their  neighbours,  and  in  hunting  after  super¬ 
fluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  can  of  course  never  find 
them  except  by  lessening  their  own  desires.  The  best 
way  of  getting  over  any  loss  or  any  unforeseen  misfortune, 
is  to  reflect  how  much  we  have  left,  and  how  much  more 
unhappy  we  might  have  been,— like  the  philosopher 
subject  to  both  gout  and  stone,  who  when  he  had  the  gout 
thanked  God  it  was  not  the  stone,  and  when  he  had  the 
stone  thanked  God  that  it  was  not  both  together. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  THE 
BIRTH,  IN  ENGLAND,  AND  PARTICULARLY 
IN  LONDON. 

( From  the  original  MS.  of  Dr.  fVilliam  Hunter.) 

Marks  of  Children. — M arks,  as  they  are  called,  are 
parts  of  the  skin,  small  in  some,  in  others  very  extensive, 
of  an  unnatural  colour,  viz.  red,  brown,  or  almost  black  ; 
generally  in  time  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  long,  soft 
hair,  but  often  not,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  very  often 
uneven.  The  cause  of  them  is  unknown,  but  it  is  demon¬ 
strable  that  they  do  not  arise  from  siylits,  frights,  longings, 
or  imaginations  of  the  mother  ;  and  nothing  has  any  effect 
in  removing  them  but  an  operation.  The  red  spots  which 
we  see  in  many  newly-born  children  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  eye-brows,  and  eye-lids,  disappear 
gradually  of  themselves,  and  require  nothing  to  be  done 
for  them  ;  but  marks  which  push  out  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  are  very  red,  spongy,  and  vascular,  viz.  of 
the  mulberry  appearance,  especially  if  on  the  face  or  neck, 
should  be  completely  removed  while  the  child  is  young  by 
a  surgeon,  because  the  operation  at  that  age  is  not  so 
formidable, ’and  such  marks  are  apt  to  increase  amazingly 
in  bulk,  and  to  require  the  operation  at  last  when  it  is 
become  much  more  difficult. 

Hare-Lip ,  as  to  its  cause  is  like  a  mark ,  that  is  unac¬ 
countable.  If  it  be  such  as  admits  of  an  operation,  the 
sooner  that  is  done  the  better.  We  know  from  experience, 
that  it  will  succeed  as  well  as  when  done  at  any  later 
period;  the  infant  has  not  reflection  to  furnish  it  with 
images  of  terror,  and  the  parents  in  a  few  days  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  child  without  horror,  and  shewing 
it  to  their  friends  without  shocking  them. 


Cloven  Palate. — Whether  this  be  accompanied  with  a 
hare  lip  or  not,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  out  that  is  of 
any  service.  Such  children,  though  they  suck,  can  hardly 
ever  draw  milk  from  the  breast;  and  therefore  they  are 
brought  up  by  the  spoon  or  boat.  Their  food  partly 
returns  through  their  nose.  In  time  they  learn  to  swallow 
without  discharging  anything  by  the  nose  when  they  are 
not  hurried.  When  they  grow  up  to  speak,  their  voice  is 
always  affected  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  fissure 
in  the  palate.  Then,  indeed,  an  artificial  palate  may  be 
fixed  so  as  to  be  very  useful,  provided  the  fissure  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  bony  part;  but  if  only  in  the  posterior 
and  fleshy  part,  no  method  has  yet  been  devised  of  fixing 
the  artificial  palate. 

Tongue-Tied. — Nurses  Lave  an  opinion  that  a  child’s 
tongue  is  very  frequently  so  tied  down  near  the  point  that 
it  cannot  well  suck,  and  that  it  will  be  hurt  in  its  speech 
when  grown  up,  and  that  therefore  the  bridle  in  all  such 
cases  ought  to  be  cut.  But  it  is  a  vulgar  error.  The 
operation  is  done,  in  most  cases,  either  through  ignorance 
or  in  compliance  with  prejudice.  I  never  saw  above  two 
cases  where  it  seemed  advisable,  or  could  be  of  any  use. 

Imperforated  Intestine. — This  case  happens  frequently  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  a  child  has  no  passage  for  many 
hours,  we  should  examine  the  part  to  see  that  there  is  a 
passage.  When  there  is  such  a  defect,  in  most  cases  it  is 
very  apparent  outwardly,  but  sometimes  the  outward 
appearance  is  natural,  and  yet  the  bowel  is  drawn  together 
a  little  within  the  body.  In  either  case  the  operation  is 
successful  when  the  part  of  the  gut  which  is  obliterated  is 
thin;  but,  in  most  cases  of  imperforation,  there  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intestine,  and 
therefore,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  such  children  are 
lost. 

Club  Fool. — A  child  is  sometimes  bom  with  the  foot 
flattened,  and  lying  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot  is 
close  to  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  the  toes  pointing  upwards 
and  the  heel  downwards.  Sometimes  both  the  feet  are  in 
that  condition,  but  more  commonly  one  only.  In  some 
children,  a  hand  has  taken  the  same  sort  of  unnatural  po¬ 
sition.  Though  ignorant  people  are  shocked  with  the 
appearance,  it  in  reality  arises  from  the  foot  having  been 
pressed  and  kept  in  that  particular  situation  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  birth  ;  and  thence,  by  taking  a  little 
pains  to  keep  the  foot  more  and  more  in  the  common  situ¬ 
ation,  by  means  of  a  thick,  soft  cushion  bound  upon  the 
forepart  between  the  ancles,  such  deformities  are  certainly 
cured. 

Tumour  on  the  Head. — In  many  children,  a  few  hours 
after  birth,  a  large  soft  tumour  appears  on  the  head,  com 
moniy  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  very  top  of  the  head.  It 
js  formed  by  blood,  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the 
scalp  at  birth.  Frequently  there  seems  an  edge  of  the 
skull  all  around,  as  if  there  were  a  large  perforation  or 
want  of  bone  at  that  place.  But  this  is  a" deception.  Some 
very  good  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  to  open  it ;  but  it  is 
cruelty,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  so.  The  child’s  health 
is  never  hurt  by  it,  and  it  always  goes  away  of  itself, 
generally  within  the  month,  sometimes  later  ;  and  for  the 
most  part  it  remains  without  diminishing  to  the  very  last ! 
then  it  begins  to  be  sensibly  a  little  softer,  like  a  bag  of  fluid 
that  is  a  little  emptied  ;  after  which  it  disappears  very 
fast.  I  have  never  seen  one  case  that  did  not  do  well  of 
itself;  not  even  among  about  12,000  children  that  have 
been  born  at  the  British  Hospital,  which  I  have  attended 
since  its  institution. 

Jaundice. — In  two  or  three  da  vs  after  birth  ror  later, 
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most  children  take  a  yellowish  cast  of  complexion  ;  many 
take  on  a  bright,  or  even  a  dark  yellow  colour,  which  goes 
off  in  a  few  days  when  slight,  seldom  continuing  in  any 
degree  longer  than  a  fortnight.  It  has  been  common  to 
give  rhubarb,  or  other  purging  medicines.  But  if  the 
child  be  well  in  other  respects,  there  is  not  the  least  occa¬ 
sion  to  consider  it  as  a  complaint ;  it  always  goes  off 
gradually,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  unfavourable.  When 
the  jaundice  is  very  dark,  approaching  to  black,  the  case 
is  serious  ;  but  is  so  because  the  child  is  ill  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  will  require  only  the  treatment  which  the  other 
symptoms  indicate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DISEASES  OF  TOBACCONISTS  AND  SNUFF- 

MAKERS. 

Snuff  is,  by  a  vicious  custom,  become  so  common, that 
men,  women,  and  even  children  use  it.  The  tobacconists 
themselves,  who  prepare  it,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
injury  it  does  to  the  head  and  stomach.  Tobacco  leaves 
are  put  into  a  mill  to  be  ground.  This  mill  is  turned  round 
by  horses  blindfold,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  workmen 
stand  by  and  feed  the  mill  with  tobacco  leaves  every  now 
and  then:  before  they  are  well  inured  to  that  exercise, 
they  are  seized  ndth  head-aches,  squeamislmess,  and  a 
continual  sneezing.  For  in  the  grinding  there  flies  off 
such  an  exhalation  of  small  particles,  especially  in  summer, 
that  the  neighbourhood  where  the  manufactory  is  becomes 
annoyed  by  the  noisome  smell.  Nay,  the  very  horses 
which  turn  the  mill  are  so  affected  with  the  sharp  and 
offensive  exhalation,  that  they  frequently  shake  their 
beads,  cough,  and  blow  their  nostrils.  We  knew  a  Jewish 
girl  who  after  working  a  while  in  opening  these  rolls  of 
tobacco,  was  seized  with  a  violent  inclination  to  vomit, 
frequent  purging,  and  voided  a  great  quantity  of  blood. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  many  uncommon  dis¬ 
orders  ensue  upon  the  excessive  use  of  it ;  and  there  are 
several  observations  of  that  nature  to  be  met  with  in 
authors.  Helmut,  who  abhors  the  smoking  of  it,  says,  he 
found  the  stomach  tinged  yellow  by  its  smoke,  and  ascribes 
an  occult  poison  to  it.  Simon  Pauli  and  Richard  Morton 
affirm  that  by  smoking  tobacco  the  lungs  gradually 
become  dry  and  withered.  Bonetus  demonstrates,  from 
the  dissection  of  many  bodies,  what  terrible  and  abominable 
disorders  accrue  both  to  the  lungs  and  the  brain,  not  only 
from  the  smoke  of  tobacco  but  from  the  use  of  snuff.  That 
tobacco,  like  all  other  sternatatories,  is  possessed  of  a  great 
deal  of  acrimony,  is  plain  from  its  vellicating  the  nostrils 
as  well  as  from  the  taste  it  has  when  chewed,  and  the 
virulent  smell  which  taints  the  breath  of  those  who  use  it. 
Now  these  smells  and  flying  powders,  which  are  the  shar¬ 
per  for  being  the  thinner  and  smaller,  being  received  in 
such  a  liberal  quantity  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the 
tobacco-workers,  they  stimulate  and  dry  the  tender  coat 
of  the  lungs,  and  with  their  foul  steams  not  only  cloud  the 
animal  spirits  in  the  brain,  but  produce  a  narcotic  effect 
upon  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  corrupt  the  digestion  of 
the  stomach  by  enervating  the  acid  it  contains.  We  have 
no  intentiou  to  fasten  a  bad  character  upon  so  noted  a 
plant,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Queen,  lauded  by  the 
immortal  Byron,  and  so  acceptable  to  all  the  Europeans, 
especially  in  those  countries  where  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  makes  a  considerable  branch  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  most  celebrated  writers  have  spoken  very  largely  on 
the  virtues  of  tobacco  ;  and  it  is  justly  entitled  to  a  place 
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among  the  medicinal  plants.  It  is  only  the  excessive  and 
intentional  use  of  it  which  is  blame  worthy,  and  it  is  that 
which  brought  it  to  a  diversity  of  fortune,  and  to  bear  an 
ill  name  as  well  as  a  good  one. 

It  is  sufficiently  made  out  by  experience,  that  tobacco 
leaves  contain  a  great  deal  of  volatile  salt,  by  means  of 
which  they  exert  an  abstersive  and  vulnerary  virtue  in 
checking  the  luxuriant  acid;  and  with  regard  to  this 
virtue  Epiphanius  Ferdinandus  cries  up  the  decoction  of 
it  for  a  mighty  secret  in  an  empyema.  All  the  world 
knows,  that  tobacco-leaves  chewed  in  the  mouth  draws 
forth  a  great  deal  of  phlegm  ;  but  there  is  a  great  mistake 
committed  in  this  custom  ;  for  the  chewing  of  it,  and  the 
throwing  out  such  plenty  of  lymph,  is  not  equally  healthful 
to  all.  In  fat  bodies,  for  instance,  and  such  as  have  gross 
juices,  tobaccco  is  of  good  use,  but  in  those  of  a  bilious 
temperament  it  is  offensive,  as  Piso  has  well  observed. 
We  have  known  many  brought  to  a  consumption  by  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  who  flattered  themselves  that  their  health 
was  preserved  by  the  continual  flux  that  issued  from  their 
mouths  ;  and  could  hardly  believe  they  did  themselves  an 
injury  in  thus  robbing  the  salivary  glands,  and  indeed  the 
whole  body,  of  their  nutricious  juice.  So  bewitching  is 
that  incurable  custom  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco, 
that  though  it  will  ever  be  condemned,  it  will  ever  be 
retained.  Several  authors  affirm  that  the  chewing  or 
smoking  tobacco  does  so  cloy  the  appetite,  that  it  will 
enable  men  to  travel  long  journeys  without  being  hungry. 
Piso  says,  that  in  travelling  through  desarts  he  found  so 
much  benefit  from  chewing  tobacco,  that  he  was  neither 
hungry  nor  tired.  Helmot  makes  the  same  assertion,  and 
says,  44  it  is  not  owing  to  any  virtue  that  the  tobacco  has 
of  satisfying  the  appetite,  but  to  this,  that  it  sinks  the 
sense  of  the  want,  and  clogs  the  exercise  of  the  functions.” 
Etmuller  is  much  of  the  same  mind  ;  for  he  says,  44  that 
tobacco,  like  all  other  narcotics,  stupifies  the  spirits,  and 
by  its  volatile  oily  salt  blunts  the  saline  ferment  of  the 
stomach,  so  that  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  not  felt.”  Thus 
we  have  often  observed  the  smokers  and  chewers  of  tobacco 
to  labour  under  an  almost  continual  inappetency,  not  un¬ 
like  great  drinkers.  For  as  wine  and  its  spirit  enervate, 
so  the  frequent  smoking  and  chewing  of  tobacco  does  so 
blunt  the  saliva  and  pall  the  stomach,  that  the  sense  of 
suction  is  not  at  all  jmreeived.  Plempius  joins  in  the 
same  sentiments,  affirming  44  that  tobacco  does  not  nourish 
in  the  least,  but  quells  the  hungry  stomach  by  calling  a 
great  plenty  of  pillulous  substances  to  the  mouth  and 
swallowing  them  down.”  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot 
but  wonder  how  the  nose,  in  imitation  of  the  art  of  cooking, 
came  to  be  so  ingenious  as  to  find  so  many  arts  and  ways 
for  serving  up  and  variously  preparing  tobacco,  that  every 
one  has  to  gratify  his  nose — .some  coarse,  some  small,  some 
scented,  some  unscented  ;  and  not  only  the  nose  but  even 
the  palate  is  variously  gratified  by  the  smoke  which  they 
throw  out  at  nose  and  mouth  ;  insomuch,  that  we  never  see 
these  users  of  tobacco  greedily  cramming  the  powder  into 
their  nostrils,  or  sucking  the  smoke,  but  we  think  of 
Orlando  described  by  Areostus,  as  if,  after  losing  his  brains, 
he  were  sucking  them  in  again  at  his  nostrils ;  or  of  Cacus 
struggling  with  Hercules  in  the  cave  of  the  Aventine  hill, 
and  belching  out  smoke  from  his  chops. 

But  the  main  question  is,  what  relief  the  art  of  physic 
affords  to  tobacconists  ?  Why,  since  the  occasional  cause 
cannot  be  removed,  and  since  the  prospect  of  profit  renders 
the  smell  of  tobacco  less  noisome  to  them,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  them  in  grinding,  sifting,  or  handling  this  commodity, 
to  endeavour  to  keep  off  the  flying  particles  by  covering 
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their  mouths  and  nostrils,  taking  the  fresh  air,  frequently  “  Jones,  Manchester.”  Send  the  letter  to  us  and  we  will  do 
washing  their  face  with  cold  water,  rincing  their  throat  our  kest* 

mth  vmeeai  and  'vater-  alld  even  dnnkins  >t;  for  nothing  habjfs_  P,e  sho„ld  scek  innoccn^  rccreations  Band  'ccopy  hjJ 

is  better  qualified  to  carry  off  and  blunt  those  particles  thoughts  and  mind  as  much  as  possible  by  reading  and  society. 

which  adhere  to  the  throat  and  stomach,  than  such  mix-  He  should  make  a  point  of  rising  the  instant  he  awakes — sponge 

.  r,„  ^  •  r  •  1  •  himself  with  cold  water,  well  rubbing  each  limb  with  a  coarse 

tures  as  have  vinegar  for  an  ingredient.  Emulsions  of  (owe];  and<  ifpossible;  take 

exercise  before  breakfast.  This 

melon  seeds,  barley  drinks,  cow’s  whey,  and  rice  boiled  in  method,  assisted  by  a  table-spoonful  of  Harvey’s  Cordial  one 

milk,  will  all  be  of  use  to  defend  the  throat  and  stomach,  hour  before  dinner,  and  another  ongoing  to  bed,  diluted  with  an 
n  i  •  j  i  j  •  .  ,  equal  quantity  of  water,  will  no  doubt  soon  re-establish  his 

Considering  that  they  work  in  dark  and  moist  places,  s?rengl£  Leave  off  the  iron. 


especially  while  the  leaves  are  grinding  in  the  mill,  and 
that  they  usually  complain  of  head-ache  and  a  squea¬ 
mishness,  we  recommend  emetics,  that  being  the  shortest 
way  to  fetch  up  the  small  powder  which  had  got  into  the 
stomach  and  of  its  own  nature  incited  to  vomiting.  When 
the  eyes  become  affected  in  tobacconists  and  snuff  takers, 
let  them  wash  frequently  with  tepid  water,  and  if  they  be¬ 
come  frequently  irritable  spectacles  should  be  worn.  When 


“  George  Rose,  Birmingham.”  In  cases  similar  to  his,  we 
have  found  the  Restorative  Cordial  of  decided  benefit.  He  may 
get  it  by  ordering  it  of  any  chemist  or  patent  medicine  vendor. 
Directions  accompany  each  bottle.  An  Agent  will  soon  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  Birmingham. 

“  D.  B.  M’s”  letter  has  been  laid  before  the  Medical  Board  of 
the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health.  Her  complaint  is  de¬ 
bility  of  the  nervous  system,  which  will  be  permanently  removed 
by  continuing  the  Cordial,  Increase  the  dose  of  the  Pills,  and 
they  will  soon  remove  the  costiveness — salts  will  weaken  her. 


such  tradesmen  become  affected  with  head-aches,  they  It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  Embrocation  off.  If  not  relieved 
must  treat  them  according  to  the  directions  laid  down  in 
another  part  of  this  work  under  the  proper  head.  If  the 
head-ache  prove  obstinate,  nothing  but  quitting  the  various 
employments  will  do. 


to  CortTjSpoutn’nte* 

90,  Charlotte- 


soon,  write  again  and  enter  more  minutely  into  a  detail  of  her 
symptoms,  or  call  at  our  Consulting  Rooms.  We  have  not  her 
last  letter  to  refer  to. 

‘‘Mary  Wood,  Llanidloes, Montgomery.”  The  communication 
has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Medical  Board, 
and  owing  to  the  case  being  complicated,  it  cannot  be  fully  an¬ 
swered  until  next  week. 

ef  John  Hill,  D.  E,”  requires  a  course  of  tonic  medicine.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  commence  directly  with  the  Resto¬ 
rative  Cordial.  A  table  spoonful  three  times  daily.  He  can 


igiT  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

Owing  to  the  great  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  Pills  of  procure  it  ot  the  Society,  or  of  any  of  our  agents, 
the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  some  patent  medicine  Harvey’s  Amti-c8r«stie  Aperient  Pill  is  good 
vendors  have,  on  application,  substituted  another  Harvey’s  Pill  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervous  and  bilious 
in  their  stead.  In  order  to  prevent  such  an  imposition  for  the  head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
future,  our  correspondents  must  be  particular  in  asking  for  peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
Harvey's  Vegetable  Anti-Drastic  Aperient  Pill.  producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  Be  particular  in  asking 

“Samson.”  The  complaint  arises  from  constitutional  causes*  lor  Harvey's  Anti-drastic  Pill.  Inboxes  at  Is.  Ifd  ,  2s.  9d., 
The  bowels  must  be  regulated — a  better  medicine  he  cannot  take  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

for  this  purpose  than  our  Vegetable  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill.  Harvey's  Mestorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 
Take  two  every  night  for  three  nights,  and  then  two  occasionally  tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
when  required.  The  head  ought  to  be  well  washed  every  morn-  never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low 
ing  with  soap  and  warm  water.  spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d;,  and 


“  A.  D.  K.”  Chronic  rheumatism, — in  similar  cases  to  that 
detailed  by  our  correspondent  we  have  found  Harvey’s  Embro¬ 
cation  answer  every  purpose.  Rub  it  well  in  the  back  night  and 
morning,  and  the  stiffness  and  pain  will  soon  subside. 

“  Adam.”  Take  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  combined 
with  the  same  quantity  of  rhubarb  three  times  daily,  and  the 
following  draught  every  day  an  hour  before  dinner  : — Compound 
tincture  of  cardamon  seeds,  1  drachm ;  compound  infusion  of 
gentian  root,  If  oz.;  sulphate  of  quinine,  2  grains;  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  8  drops. 

“  Juliet”  had  better  use  a  sulphur  vapour  bath  twice  a  week. 

“A.N.D.”  We  noticed  the  impudent  advertisements  of  the 
Hygeist  quacks  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.'  Surely  the  public  will  be  no  longer  gulled  by  these 
Universal  Vegetable  Pill-mongers.  They  say  that  the  medical 
adviser  of  the  Emperor  killed  him  by  bleeding  him.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  coincidence  that  the  Hygeist  quacks  should  abuse  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  having  recourse  to  the  lancet,  when  they  have  bled 
the  public  for  so  many  years  to  the  tune  of  some  thousands,  by 
publishing  so  many  lies  in  the  shape  of  “surprising  cures,” 
thereby  inducing  many  to  purchase  their  injurious  Gamboge 
nostrum. 

“  An  Old  Man.”  We  feel  for  his  sufferings — if  he  will  call  at 
our  Consulting  Rooms,  we  will  give  him  advice  and  medicine 
without  any  charge.  His  complaint  will  be  easily  removed. 

“  A  Mother”  may  give  her  child  three  grains  of  hyd.  cum  cret. 
(a  preparation  made  by  rubbing  down  quicksilver  with  chalk), 
united  with  two  grains  of  rhubarb,  twice  a  day  in  moist  sugar, 
and  a  tea-spoonfull  of  the  following  mixture  three  times  daily: 

1  grain  ;  tincture  of  bark.  If  oz. 


lls.  each. 

Harvey’®  Embrocation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never-failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place  )  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 

LONDON. 


Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringdon-street. 

Chandler,  76.  Oxfoid  Street. 

Evans  and  Lescher,  Cripplcgate  Build 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskins,  79.  Quadrant,  Regent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row- 

COUNTRY  AGENTS. 

AsiiTON-under-Line — Bell  and  Co. 

Banbury — Barton,  Parson's  Lane. 

Barnstaple— Cotton,  Chemist. 

Bath — Tvlee,  Druggist,  Bridsre-st. 

Beccles — H. Carter, near  the  Church 
Bolton — Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 

Reynolds,  Scowciolt,  Chemists, and 
J.  Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol  —  Batten,  Chemist,  High  St. 
Chelmsford— Chalk  and  Co. 

Cheltenham— Harper, 350, High  St. 

Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 

Exeter — C.  Gain,  185,  Fore  Street. 

Gloucester— Chronicle  Office 
Hull — Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington — Allows,  Chemist 


Ftigge,  65,  Cheapside. 

Vludie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co* 
ventrv-street,  Haymarket. 

Wild,  13,  Catherine-street.  Strand. 
White,  22,  Little  Geoige-street,  Port- 
man-square. 


Jersey— J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 

Liverpool— Mawhoml  (wholesale), 
Aspinall,  Bird  &  Atcheibv,  Fisher 
an  1  Co.,  Fisher,  Hobson,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerries,  Roberts, 
Swift,  Tiernan,  Wagstaff,  Walker, 
and  all  Patent  Medicine  Venders. 

Okehamptos— Miss  Smale. 

Rugby — Loekyer,  Chemist. 

Saxmsndham - Goodhugh,  Stamp 

Office. 

Tiverton — H.Mead,  Bookseller. 

York— Deighton  and  Moxon,  Pave¬ 
ment. 

Wigan— Critchley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Rowlinson,  and  Walls. 


Hyd.  oxymur.,  1  grain  ;  tincture  of  bark.  If  oz.  Mix. 

“  An  Admirer”  had  better  apply  a  blister  behind  the  neck,  and  Part  4  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher’s ,  with  an  Index , 
take  the  following  pills  at  bed-time: — calomel,  4  grains  ;  com-  Sfc. — Price  Gd. 

pound  extract  of  colocynth,  6  grains — mix  and  divide  in  two  pills.  P°>'  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  °nly  be  personally 


Bathe  the  eyes  with  this  lotion  frequently: — sulphate  of  zinc,  3 
grains  ;  rose  water,  8  oz. 

“John  S - ”  may  be  appointed  as  an  agent  of  the  Society  for 

the  Restoration  of  Health  by  making  application  to  the  Resident 
Director. 

“William.”  Take  tincture  of  iodine,  five  drops  three  times 
a  day  in  a  dessert  spoonfull  of  water. 

“X.  A.  N.”  The  communication  shall  be  attended  to. 


consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  from.  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents .  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above , 
as  well  as  to  our  Publisher’s. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 

covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. _ _ __ 

Shackell,  Printer ,  /Vine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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“  Every  man  must  be  his  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for ,  and  practise  on ,  himself — Howard. 
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The  Mendicant  Friar:  just  about  tore-enter  his 
convent,  with  his  money-box  and  his  wallet.  Death 
«tops  him  at  the  gate,  and  alike  deaf  to  his  cries,  and  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  fright  he  causes,  seizes  him  by  the  cowl, 
and  drags  him  with  all  his  force;  while  the  struggles  of 
the  good  brother  to  escape  from  his  clutches  are  rendered 
unavailing. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  SICK  PERSONS. 

Cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence 
in  the  cure  both  of  acute  and  chronical  disorders.  Every 
person  who  is  indisposed  ought  to  wash  the  face  and  hands, 
and  feet  occasionally,  with  at  least  equal  regularity  as  in 
health.  The  ease  and  comfort  this  affords  to  sick  persons, 
those  especially  who  labour  under  acute  disorder,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  except  by  those  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  it. 

Change  of  linen  is  a  highly  necessary  article.  Every 
person  ill  of  a  fever  ought  to  have  clean  linen  for  the  head 

I,  Shacked,  Wine  Office  Court.] 


and  body  every  day,  and  clean  sheets  every  three  days,  or 
oftener  if  the  perspiration  be  large.  Many  causeless  fears 
formerly  prevailed  and  still  subsist,  concerning  the  airing 
of  linen.  It  is  necessary  undoubtedly  that  this  should  be 
dry,  but  this  is  best  insured  by  its  being  exposed  when 
perfectly  clean  to  a  fire,  and  dried  by  that  means  only. 
Linen  that  has  been  worn,  or  sheets  that  have  been  lain  in, 
with  a  view  to  airing  them,  are  unfit  for  sick  persons, 
as  they  are  in  reality  fouled  and  damped  by  such  absurd 
care.  The  room  itself  should  be  swept  daily,  and  nothing 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  room  that  is  not  immediately 
necessary  to  the  patient.  AA  hatever  food  or  drink  he 
does  not  consume  should  be  removed  immediately  at  ter 
as  much  as  is  necessary  be  taken,  and  no  person  suffered 
to  take  food  in  the  room,  except  the  sick  person.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  that  the  victuals, 
and  whatever  beside  be  prepared  for  the  sick,  be  dressed 
with  the  greatest  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  stomach  ia 
such  cases  is  always  delicate,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
sequence  to  indulge  it  in  this  respect. 

Change  of  air  and  coolness  are  nearly  connected  with 
cleanliness,  and  equally  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  Every 
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person  confined  to  their  bed  with  any  feverish  complaint, 
should  have  the  door  and  window  of  the  room  opened  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  twice  at  least  in  twenty-four  hours. 
If  the  weather  be  very  severe,  the  curtains  may  be  drawn 
so  as  to  prevent  the  current  of  air  from  blowing  on  the 
sick  person  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  mild  or  warm,  the  door 
and  windows  should  be  open  through  the  day  and  even  the 
night.  There  cannot  be  the  least  necessity  why  the  air 
should  be  warmer  for  a  person  ill  of  a  fever  than  for  a  per¬ 
son  in  health,  but  mauy  reasons  why  we  should  wish  it 
cooler.  To  keep  a  sick  person’s  chamber  well  aired  (we 
mean  here  not  by  fires,  but  by  opening  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows),  contributes  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  person, 
but  to  the  safety  of  the  attendants.  Many  fevers,  which 
were  at  first  simply  inflammatory,  have  become,  by  heat, 
confinement  of  air,  and  other  improper  treatment,  putrid 
and  contagious.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  complaint  origi¬ 
nally  be  of  a  putrid  tendency,  these  cautions  become  doubly 
necessary. 

The  proportion  of  bed-clothes  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
moment.  These  must  be  measured  partly  by  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  nature  of  the  complaint,  but  principally 
by  the  feelings  of  the  sick  persons.  We  have  often  ob¬ 
served,  that  much  of  the  restlessness  attending  fevers, 
which  is  so  troublesome  and  fatiguing  a  symptom,  is  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  bed-clothes.  Too  much  heat  naturally 
produces  a  desire  to  change  the  heated  place  for  one  that 
is  cooler;  but  if  the  body  were  not  uneasily  hot,  no  such 
impatience  would  take  place. 

Quiet  is  another  important  article.  Officious  curiosity 
is  apt  to  make  many  persons  intrude  upon  sick  people, 
who  have  very  little  real  concern  on  their  account.  This 
should  by  all  means  be  discouraged,  and  no  more  persons 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  than  are  necessary  to 
attend  him.  The  admission  of  others  tends  only  to  foul 
the  air,  increase  the  heat  and  prevent  the  rest  of  the 
patient. 

The  proper  administration  of  food  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  concern.  At  the  beginning  of  inflammatory  com¬ 
plaints,  provided  the  patient  be  young  and  robust,  some 
abstinence  may  be  proper ;  but  in  the  advanced  state  of  all 
disorders,  both  acute  and  chronical,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  article  of  food.  As  long  as  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  fever  remains,  it  is  proper  to  use  a  vege¬ 
table  diet.  Milk  boiled  with  bread,  bread  and  rice 
puddings,  roasted  apples,  and  the  like,  are  all  proper;  and 
for  drink,  toast  and  water,  whey,  or  if  it  be  good,  small 
beer  ;  but  no  stronger  liquor,  and  least  of  all  distilled  spirits. 
A  most  absurd  and  unhappy  notion  still  prevails  among 
many  of  the  lower  people,  that  sick  persons  are  in  want  of 
something  cordial  to  support  their  strength  and  keep  up 
their  spirits ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  often,  in  spite 
of  any  directions  from  those  who  are  better  qualified  to 
judge,  give  them  strong  fermented  liquor,  as  ale  or  strong 
beer,  and  sometimes  rum,  brandy,  gin  and  the  like.  It  is 
a  melancholy  reflection,  that  numbers  fall  victims  to  this 
odious  opinion,  which,  as  well  as  many  other  instances  of 
impertinent  interference  with  the  sick,  ought  to  be  discou¬ 
raged  as  much  as  possible. 

The  mode  of  giving  food  to  a  sick  person  is  worthy  re¬ 
gard.  It  should  always  be  in  small  quantity,  and  no  more 
should  be  brought  into  the  patient’s  sight  than  it  may  be 
expected  he  will  be  able  to  take  at  a  time.  This  should 
be  done  often  in  the  day,  and  even  during  the  night,  and 
without  its  being  asked  for  by  the  sick  person,  who  is  often 
able  to  take  food  when  he  has  not  spirits  to  ask  for  it.  It 


must  not,  however,  be  pressed  with  any  importunity,  which 
is  more  likely  to  excite  disgust  than  appetite. 

The  support  of  the  spirits  of  a  person  labouring  under 
disease,  is  as  necessary  towards  his  cure  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  medicines.  Every  person  that  is  ill  should  be 
comforted  with  hopes  of  recovery,  and  cheerful  prospects 
of  life.  To  foretell  a  person’s  death  in  his  presence,  who  is 
then  ill  of  an  acute  complaint,  has  no  small  influence  in 
verifying  the  prediction.  Even  those  whose  profession 
leads  them  to  recommend  religion  to  others,  should  be 
careful  of  dwelling  too  much  upon  gloomy  subjects,  and 
giving  people  dispiriting  ideas  of  their  situation.  Repent¬ 
ance  and  amendment  of  life  are,  no  doubt,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  necessary  to  be  advised,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  administer,  together  with  advice,  that  greatest  of 
all  cordials,  hope. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  an  opinion  prevails 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  that  bleeding  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  is  a  salutary  practice,  whether  any 
immediate  necessity  appears  to  make  it  proper  or  not. 
The  same  absurd  notion  prevails  with  respect  to  the  taking 
purgative  medicines.  That  purgative  medicines  are  some¬ 
times  necessary  no  one  wflll  for  a  moment  question  ;  but 
they  must  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  Violent  drastic 
purgatives,  such  as  the  highly  deleterious  compound  sold 
under  the  name  of  Morison’s  Pill,  is  very  injurious  to  the 
constitution.  The  aperient  medicine  should  be  mild  and 
anti-drastic  when  such  a  medicine  is  necessary,  and  even 
then  must  not  be  taken  unless  the  patient  is  labouring 
under  some  indications  of  disease. 


OF  CONDIMENTS,  EXERCISE  IN  OPEN  AIR,  AND 
OF  THE  STATURE,  STRENGTH,  AND  SWIFT¬ 
NESS  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE,  &c. 

W ITH  respect  to  condiments,  as  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
&c.  &c.,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  have  been  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  in 
moderation  are  productive  of  good  effects.  They  prevent 
flatulency  and  promote  digestion,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
spirits,  wdien  used  to  to  excess,  they  produce  irritation  of 
the  digestive  system.  I  have  lately  seen  a  case  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  indigestion  from  taking  a 
large  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  produced  severe 
bowel  complaint,  with  tormina  and  bloody  stools,  followed 
by  dyspepsia,  under  which  the  patient  had  been  labouring 
for  the  last  seven  months.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that 
food  must  be  varied  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Persons  who  take  violent  exercise  in  the  open 
air  require  a  strong  and  highly  concentrated  nutriment. 
The  natives  of  the  Pampas,  wTho  are  constantly  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  ride  enormous  distances,  fatiguing  several  horses 
in  a  day,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  w  hat  is  called  jerked 
beef,  which  consists  of  the  muscular  part1'  of  cows  or  oxen 
cut  into  thin  strips  and  dried  in  the  sun.  This  forms  a 
highly  nutritious  food,  and  Captain  Head  gives  an  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  the  surprising  fatigue  he  was  enabled 
to  undergo  while  living  on  dry  beef  and  water  alone.  You 
will  find,  also,  that  sleep  is  supplementary  to  food,  and 
the  more  sleep  a  person  takes  the  less  food  he  requires. 
The  man  who  sleeps  till  nine  o’clock  seldom  eats  so  hearty 
a  breakfast  as  the  man  who  rises  at  five.  In  the  same  wray 
soldiers  when  engaged  in  night  duty,  and  sailors  when 
they  have  additional  watches  in  bad  weather,  require  an 
extra  allowance  of  food  and  drink.  You  will  meet  w’ith 
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many  interesting  facts  bearing  on  this  point  in  Captain 
Parry’s  account  of  his  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
and  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  obliged  to  increase 
the  allowance  of  food  during  that  arduous  period  of  the 
expedition,  when  the  men  had  scarcely  any  sleep  for  many 
days  in  succession. 

With  respect  to  stature,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  from 
the  most  remote  ages  there  has  existed  a  singular  propen¬ 
sity  among  mankind  to  underrate  the  size  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  to  represent  them  as  diminutive  when 
compared  with  preceding  generations.  You  will  find 
traces  of  this  opinion  in  the  works  of  various  writers  from 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  down  to  the  present  period  ; 
indeed,  this  is  carried  so  far  in  the  ancient  authors,  that 
whenever  an  old  man  speaks  of  the  stature  and  physical 
powers  of  men,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  descanting  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  and  referring,  with 
much  complacency,  to  the  feats  of  strength  and  activity 
which  he  witnessed  among  the  tall  and  athletic  companions 
of  his  youth.  That  this  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  facts 
is  proved  by  the  remains  of  human  bones  found  in  the 
most  ancient  burial  places,  and  by  the  Egyptian  mummies, 
£S  well  as  by  pieces  of  ancient  armour,  and  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  designed  for  the  abode  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  mankind  in  former  ages.  This  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  general  size  and  stature 
of  those  tribes  or  nations  who  have  never  assumed  the 
habits  of  civilised  society,  and  who  still  live  in  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  the  earlier  races  of  mankind.  Thus, 
if  we  examine  the  native  Americans,  Africans,  and  South 
Sea  Islanders,  we  shall  find  that  they  do  not  exceed  us  in 
stature ;  indeed,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  they 
are  inferior  in  height  to  Europeans.  The  accounts  given 
of  persons  of  gigantic  stature  who  lived  in  past  ages,  have 
been  proved  by  the  accurate  researches  of  modern  science 
to  be  nothing  more  than  fables  founded  upon  the  anato¬ 
mical  error  of  mistaking  the  bones  of  large  animals  for 
human  remains,  together  with  the  common  propensity  to 
believe  and  report  what  is  marvellous.  All  the  supposed 
gigantic  remains  have  turned  out  to  be  those  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  or  some  other  large  animal,  and  there  is  no  au¬ 
thenticated  example  on  record  of  a  man  higher  than  eight 
or  nine  feet.  The  modern  instances  of  extraordinary 
height  are,  with  very  tew  exceptions,  observed  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Thus  a  Swede,  in  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
Guards  was  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  a  German  in  the  service 
of  Duke  John  Frederick,  of  Brunswick,  Hanover,  mea¬ 
sured  the  same;  Gilby,  a  Swede,  eight  feet  Swedish: 
Reichard,  a  German,  eight  feet,  three  inches  ;  and  O’Brien 
an  Irishman,  eight  feet  four  inches.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  Germans  were  remarkable  for  their  great  stature  ;  and 
among  the  moderns,  the  inhabitants  of  Patagonia,  who 
are  in  general  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  strength  of  men,  the  same  opinions 
have  prevailed  as  with  regard  to  his  size  and  stature,  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  men  of  the  present  race  have 
degenerated  from  the  vigour  of  their  ancestors;  and  it  is 
also  maintained,  that  civilised  man  is  quite  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  savage  that  roams  the  wilds  of  Africa  or 
America.  Neither  of  these  opinions  appear  to  be  well 
founded  ;  bodily  strength  is  the  result  of  health,  exercise, 
and  a  proper  supply  of  wholesome  food  ;  and  hence  the 
cceteris  paribus,  the  well  fed  classes  of  a  civilised  commu¬ 
nity  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  surpass  the  miserable 
savage  who  frequently  labours  under  want  of  food  and 
other  privations. 

With  respect  to  feats  of  activity  in  the  human  race, 
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many  have  been  recorded,  and  much  has  been  written, 
concerning  the  swiftness  and  endurance  of  various  indi¬ 
viduals.  I11  this  respect  the  negro  race  does  not  appear 
inferior  to  whites,  not  to  mention  what  has  been  observed 
by  modern  travellers  in  Africa.  I  refer  you  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  historians  of  the  games  held  at  Lisbon  in 
14S9,  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  African  King  Bernay. 
44  The  Portuguese  monarch  celebrated  this  event  by  all  the 
exhibitions  which  were  fashionable  in  thatage — bull  feasts, 
feats  of  dogs,  and  puppet  shows.  Bernay  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  the  prowess  of  some  of  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers.  As  the  principal  Portuguese  cavaliers  were 
making  a  display  of  their  horsemanship,  he  called  several 
negroes,  who,  011  foot,  followed  and  kept  pace  with  the 
swiftest  of  these  animals.  The  same  negroes  leapt  off  a 
horse  at  full  gallop,  and  following,  agaiu  mounted  with 
the  same  promptitude  as  if  he  had  been  standing  perfectly 
immoveable.”  When  Alexander  Selkirk  remained  so  long 
on  an  uninhabited  island,  he  gradually  acquired  so  much 
swiftness  as  to  be  able  to  outrun  and  catch  the  wild 
goats. 

With  respect  to  feats  of  strength  in  modern  times,  the 
most  surprising  on  record  are  those  performed  by  Thomas 
Topham,  about  a  century  ago,  and  of  whose  performances 
an  interesting  account  is  given  in  Brewster’s  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic.  This  man’s  strength  was  prodigious, 
being  equal  to  8001b.,  which  is  double  that  of  very  strong 
men.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  gymnastics,  as  connected 
with  the  development  of  strength;  and,  without  entering 
into  any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  however  desirable  such  a  mode  of  exercise  may 
be  to  those  who  cannot  take  proper  exercise  in  any  other 
way,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  totally  unnecessary  for 
the  education  of  the  body.  Natural  gymnastics  are  con¬ 
stantly  and  extensively  practised  by  every  healthy  boy  and 
girl,  unless  prevented  by  an  improper  system  of  education. 
Among  females  it  too  frequently  happens  that  wholesome 
exercise  is  neglected  ;  and  you  will  find  in  Dr.  Arnott’s 
Treatise  on  Physics,  a  detail  of  the  various  expedients 
resorted  to  by  those  who  educate  girls  to  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  the  free  and  healthy  use  of  their  limbs. 
Boys,  fortunately,  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  restraints ; 
and  hence,  if  an  anatomist  were  to  visit  one  of  their  play¬ 
grounds,  he  could  scarcely  point  out  a  single  muscle  which 
is  not  repeatedly  exercised  during  the  brief  space  allowed 
for  their  recreations.  Gymnastics  certainly  encourage 
the  development  of  the  power  of  certain  muscles  ;  and 
persons  who  exercise  their  muscles  in  this  way  will  be  so 
far  stronger  than  others.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
persons  are  healthier  than  those  who  take  ordinary  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  a  remark  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
that  persons  who  practice  gymnastics  are  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health.  They  increase  the  power  of  the  muscular 
system,  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  ;  and  it  was  remarked  of  old,  that  the  athletse 
and  others  who  practised  gymnastic  exercises  were  subject 
to  violent  disorders,  and  were  seldom  long-lived.  It  is 
difficult  to  prevent  boys  from  taking  too  much  exercise. 
During  the  period  of  growth  great  fatigue  injures  the 
general  health.  But  even  when  gymnastic  exercises  are 
so  managed  as  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  and  when  they 
succeed  in  imparting  to  the  boy  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  muscular  development,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  natural  adjustment  of  the  functions  is  thus  prevented; 
for  however  well  fitted  the  frame  of  youth  may  be  for  feats 
of  agility,  nature  has  not  adapted  it  for  strength,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which  she  defers  until  the  period  of  growth  is 
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passed;  and  consequently  her  plans  are  deranged  when  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  THE 
muscular  strength  is  artificially  and  prematurely  obtained.  SOURCE  OF  HEAT. 


INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  MARCH. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  known  at  any  period  such  a 
prevalence  of  inflammatory  disease  as  prevail  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Dr.  Addison,  physician  to  Guy’s 
Hospital,  stated  last  Saturday  at  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  that  he  never  knew  for  the  last  ten  years  such  a 
prevalence  of  violent  inflammatory  diseases.  Dr.  Web¬ 
ster,  who  is  a  physician  to  a  large  dispensary,  also  ob¬ 
served  that  almost  every  disease  assumed  the  character  of 
inflammation,  and  required  depleting  remedies.  For  the 
last  few  weeks  the  weather  has  been  very  changeable, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  heavy  rains,  has  produced  a 
peculiar  epidemic  very  similar  to  the  influenza.  Colds, 
coughs,  fevers,  and  affections  of  the  lungs  are  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  generally  prevail.  The  common  cough, 
unless  early  attended  to,  settles  into  inflammation  of  the 
lungs, — the  fevers,  instead  of  being  of  a  low  kind  re¬ 
quiring  tonics  and  stimulating  medicines,  call  for  active 
purging  and  bleeding,  and  when  inflammation  does  attack 
any  organ  the  most  active  treatment  is  requisite  to  subdue 
it.  If  a  person  is  seized  with  symptoms  of  cold,  attended 
with  a  hard  cough  and  fever,  the  bowels  should  be  tho¬ 
roughly  opened.  We  have  found  in  our  experience  that 
active  purging  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  settling  on  the  lungs.  We  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  any  other  opening  medicine  than  our  Anti¬ 
drastic  Pill.  This  has  answered  every  purpose  of  opening 
the  bowels.  In  some  cases  when  the  cough  has  proved 
obstinate,  and  the  patient  experiences  an  oppression  at 
the  chest,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  and  to  apply 
blisters  and  other  counter-irritants  to  the  chest ;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  well  open  the 
bowels  in  the  first  instance.  For  an  adult,  three  pills  may 
be  taken  night  and  morning — a  warm  or  vapour  bath 
would  also  prove  highly  beneficial.  In  order  to  allay  the 
fever  and  cough  the  following  mixture  may  be  taken  with 
advantage: — 

Liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  1  oz. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  2  drachms. 

Vinegar  of  squills,  3  drachms. 

Water,  S  oz.  For  a  Mixture. 

Take  two  table-spoonsfull  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Should  the  cough  prove  troublesome  after  the  fever  lias 
subsided,  the  following  pills  will  relieve  the  patient.  Take 
one  every  four  hours  and  two  at  bed-time  : — 

Compound  squill  pill,  1  drachm. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha,  9  grains. 

• - Fox  glove,  3  grains. 

Opium  in  powder,  3  grains. 

Syrup  sufficient  to  make  in  a  mass  and  divide  in  18  pills. 
Should  the  patient  prefer  a  mixture  for  the  cough,  he  may 
take  a  dessert  spoonfull  of  the  following  whenever  the 
cough  is  troublesome  : — 

Syrup  of  red  poppies,  1  oz. 

• -  Squills,  £  oz. 

- Tolu,  3  drachms. 

Vinegar  of  squills,  1  drachm. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  3  oz. 

Mix  for  a  cough  mixture. 


It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  that  living 
animal  bodies,  and  to  a  certain  {degree  living  vegetables 
also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining  in  themselves  a 
peculiar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  that 
are  hotter  or  colder  than  they.  Captain  Parry’s  sailors, 
during  the  polar  winter,  when  they  were  breathing  air 
that  could  freeze  mercury,  still  had  the  natural  warmth  of 
98*  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where 
the  same  themometer  stands  sometimes  at  115°  in  the 
shade,  have  their  b’ood  at  no  higher  temperature.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal 
heat  was  produced  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from 
the  oxygen  then  admitted  with  the  air  we  breathe.  This 
oxygen  gas  combines  with  carbonic  acid  from  combustion, 
and  it  was  suffered  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent  heat, 
as  in  actual  combustion  ;  which  heat  being  thus  spread 
over  the  body  by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the 
temperature.  We  now  know  that  if  such  a  process  assist, 
which  it  probably  does — for  the  animal  heat  has  generally 
a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  expended  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case,  and  when  an  animal  being  already  much 
heated  needs  no  increase,  very  little  oxygen  disappears — 
still  much  of  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerves,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  vital 
functions  governed  by  them. 

Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments  upon  the 
subject,  found  that  although  in  animals  apparently  dead 
from  injury  done  to  the  nervous  system,  he  could  arti* 
Hcially  continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  still  the  temperature  fell  very 
quickly.  The  maintenance  of  low  temperature  in  an 
animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than  itself,  is  partly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which 
then  takes  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form 
the  excess  of  heat  then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from 
the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  occurs  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat.  Dogs,  and  other 
animals,  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot  throw  off  or 
diminish  their  natural  covering,  increase  the  evaporating 
surface  by  protruding  a  long  humid  tongue.  The  power 
of  animals  of  preserving  this  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  man,  who  has 
not  a  sufficient  protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain, 
and  then  brings  on  an  almost  irresistible  sleepiness,  which, 
if  indulged,  wrould  be  fatal.  We  have,  in  a  previous  num¬ 
ber  of  this  periodical,  adverted  to  the  dreadful  influence 
of  intense  cold  on  the  army  which  Buonaparte  led  into 
Russia,  and  lost  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  Buonaparte’s  celebrated  bulletin  allowed  that 
in  one  night,  when  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at 
19°  below  zero,  30,000  horses  died  !  Cold  in  inferior  de¬ 
grees,  and  longer  continued,  acting  on  persons  imperfectly 
protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces  a  variety  of  diseases, 
which  destroy  more  slowly.  A  great  excess  of  heat,  again, 
may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  apoplexy  ;  and  heat,  in  inferior 
degrees,  but  long  continued,  may  cause  those  fevers,  &c., 
which  prevail  in  warm  climates,  and  which  are  so  de¬ 
structive  to  strangers  in  those  climates.  Each  species  of 
animal  has  a  peculiar  temperature  natural  to  it,  and  in  the 
diversity  are  found  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  what  is  wanting  in  internal  bodily  constitution 
being  found  in  the  admirable  protection  of  covering  which 
nature  has  provided  for  them — covering  which  grows  from 
their  bodies,  with  form  of  fur  or  feathers  in  the  exact 
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degree  required,  and  even  so  as  in  the  same  animal  to  vary 
with  climate  and  season.  Such  covering,  however,  has 
been  denied  to  MAN  ;  but  the  denial  is  not  one  of  unkind¬ 
ness — it  is  the  indication  of  his  superior  nature  and  des¬ 
tinies.  Godlike  reason  was  bestowed  on  man,  by  which 
he  subjects  all  nature  to  his  use,  and  he  was  left  to  clothe 
himself. 


The  Oracle  of  Health. 
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HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE. 

As  the  enjoyment  of  health  is  the  greatest  blessing 
mortals  can  enjoy,  and  the  source  of  every  pleasure,  to 
explore  the  regions  where  it  grows,  the  springs  that  feed 
it,  aud  the  customs  and  methods  by  which  it  is  best  cul¬ 
tivated  and  preserved,  are  objects  as  gratifying  to  the 
mind,  as  they  are  meritorious  in  the  pursuit.  For  this 
purpose,  the  first  consideration  will  be  to  attend  to  the 
examples  or  instances  we  meet  with  of  health  and  Ion<r 
life,  and  what  it  may  be  considered  as  a  consequence  of; 
and  to  observe  the  places,  customs,  and  conditions  of 
those  who  enjoyed  them  in  any  extraordinary  degree  ;  by 
which  means  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
causes,  and  draw  the  fairest  conclusions. 

Relative  to  what  passed  before  the  flood,  we  know  little 
from  Scripture,  except  the  length  of  antidiiuvian  life  ; 
although  it  is  imagined  by  some,  that  at  that  period  men 
neither  used  animal  food  nor  drank  wine;  for  it  appears 
that  it  was  to  Noah  the  first  privilege  of  feeding  upon 
living  creatures  was  given,  as  well  as  the  prerogative  of 
planting  the  vine.  Since  that  time  we  meet  with  compa¬ 
ratively  few  instances  of  extraordinary  longevity,  either 
in  sacred  or  prophane  history,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Brachmans,  among  the  old 
Indians,  and  the  Brazilians,  at  the  time  that  country  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  Many  of  these  are 
said  to  have  lived  to  two  or  three  hundred  years.  The 
same  terms  of  life  are  attributed  to  the  ancient  Brach¬ 
mans  ;  and  those  of  the  patriarchs  are  recorded  in  scrip¬ 
ture  history.  As  regards  these,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  patriarchs  did  not  dwell  in  cities  but  in  open  countries 
and  fields  ;  that  they  led  a  pastoral  life,  or  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  agricultural  labours  ;  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race,  to  which  their  marriages  were  generally  confined  ; 
that  their  diet  was  simple  as  that  of  the  ancients  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented,  among  whom  animal  food  and  wine 
seldom  constituted  a  part,  except  at  sacrifices  or  solemn 
feasts.  The  Brachmans  were  all  of  the  same  race;  they 
lived  in  fields  and  woods  after  they  had  finished  their 
course  of  studies,  and  fed  only  on  rice,  milk,  or  herbs. 
The  Brazilians,  when  first  discovered,  lived  the  most 
natural  and  original  life  of  mankind  so  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  in  ancient  countries,  before  either  laws,  property, 
or  arts  made  their  appearance  among  them  ;  hence  these 
customs  may  be  concluded  to  have  been  still  more  simple 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two.  They  lived  without 
business  or  labour,  further  than  was  necessary  to  procure 
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them  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  gathering  fruits,  herbs, 
and  plants ;  water  was  their  only  drink:  they  were  not 
tempted  to  drink  beyond  common  thirst,  nor  to  eat  but 
with  a  natural  appetite;  they  were  troubled  with  neither 
public  nor  domestic  cares;  nor  did  they  know  any 
pleasures  but  those  of  the  most  simple  and  rational 
kind. 

From  such  examples  and  customs  it  may  probably  be 
inferred,  that  the  common  ingredients  of  health  and  long 
life,  with  the  exception  of  congenital  infirmities,  are 
strict  temperance,  pure,  open  air,  easy  labour,  little  care, 
simplicity  of  diet,  fruits  and  herbs,  in  preference  to 
animal  food,  which  easier  corrupts  ;  and  water,  which 
preserves  the  radical  moisture,  without  increasing  too 
much  the  natural  heat ;  whereas  sickness,  decay,  and 
death  commonly  proceed  from  the  one  preying  too  fast 
upon  the  other,  and  at  length  wholly  extinguishing  it. 
“  I  have  often  wondered,”  observes  Sir  William  Temple, 
44  that  the  regions  of  so  much  health  and  so  long  lives, 
were  all  under  very  hot  climates  ;  whereas  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  are  allowed  to  produce  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  bodies.  But  weaker  constitutions  may  last  as 
long  as  the  strong,  if  better  preserved  from  accidents : 
so  Venice  glass,  as  long  as  an  earthen  pitcher,  if  care¬ 
fully  kept :  and  for  one  life  that  ends  by  mere  decay  of 
nature  or  age,  millions  are  intercepted  by  accidents  from 
without  or  diseases  within;  by  untimely  deaths  or  decays 
from  the  effects  of  excess  and  luxury,  immoderate  reple¬ 
tion  or  exercise,  the  preying  of  our  minds  upon  our 
bodies  by  long  passions  or  consuming  cares,  as  well  as 
those  accidents  which  are  called  violent.”  It  is  possible 
that  men  may  be  betrayed  into  all  these  dangers  by  a  na¬ 
turally  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  by  more  appetite 
and  larger  fare,  in  colder  climates.  In  warm  countries 
excesses  of  every  kind  are  more  pernicious  to  health,  and 
so  more  avoided  ;  and  if  experience  and  reflection  do  not 
promote  temperance  among  them,  it  is  forced  upon  them 
by  the  faintness  of  appetite. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  tells  a  story  of  a  very  old  man 
whose  customs  and  manner  of  living  he  inquired  into  ; 
but  he  said  he  observed  none,  besides  eating  before  he 
was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  he  wTas  dry;  for  that 
rule  he  was  sure  never  to  eat  or  drink  much  at  a  time. 
Besides,  the  warmth  of  air  keeps  the  pores  open,  and, 
by  continual  perspiration,  breathes  out  those  humours 
which  generate  most  diseases,  if  in  cooler  climates  it  be 
not  assisted  by  exercise ;  and  this,  probably,  is  the 
principal  reason  why  English  constitutions  are  so  much 
benefitted  by  the  air  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  in 
cases  of  consumptions  and  other  lingering  diseases. 
For  the  honour,  nevertheless,  of  our  own  climate,  it  has 
been  observed  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  Britons  were 
longer  lived  than  any  other  nation  known  to  them ;  and 
in  modern  times  there  have  been  more  remarkable 
instances  of  long  life  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  story  of  old  Parr  is  too  recent  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  This  modern  patriarch  yvas  brought  out  of 
Derbyshire,  and  introduced  to  the  court  of  King  Charles 
the  First  at  the  particular  wish  of  that  ill-fated  monarch. 
He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  153  years,  and,  it  was  thought, 
might  have  considerably  exceeded  this,  if  the  change  of  a 
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country  air  and  diet  had  not  prematurely  cut  him  off  even 
at  that  age. 

It  is  no  less  singular,  that  although  men  in  mountainous 
countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  greater  growth,  the 
cattle  of  all  sorts  reared  in  the  same  places  are  smaller 
than  in  others.  This  probably  may  be  accounted  for  in 
consequence  of  the  appetite  of  both  man  and  beast  being 
strengthened  by  the  air  of  such  places  ;  and  by  the  care 
of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children :  the  latter 
seldom  wanted  food  enough,  of  some  kind  or  other,  to 
supply  nature  and  appease  the  cravings  of  appetite, 
during  the  age  of  their  growth?  which  must  be  the 
greater  by  the  sharpness  of  hunger  and  strength  of  diges¬ 
tion  in  drier  airs  ;  for  milk,  roots,  and  oats  abound  in 
such  countries,  though  there  may  be  scarcity  of  other- 
food  or  grain.  But  the  cattle,  from  the  scantiness  of 
pasture  and  fodder,  have  hardly  enough  in  summer  to 
feed  upon,  and  very  often  want  in  winter  even  the  food 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life  ;  many  are  starved,  and 
the  rest  stunted  in  their  growth,  which  after  a  certain  age 
never  advances. 

Whether  the  above  be  a  sufficient  reason  or  not,  it  will 
not  be  contested,  we  believe,  one  part  of  it  at  least,  by 
any  who  may  feel  disposed  to  put  it  to  the  test,  that  the 
open,  dry  air  of  hilly  countries,  creates  an  appetite  and  a 
stronger  stomach  than  that  of  the  plains  and  vallies  in 
which  cities  are  commonly  built,  for  the  convenience  of 
water,  trade,  and  the  plenty  of  fruits  and  grains  produced 
by  the  earth,  with  much  greater  increase  and  less  labour 
in  softer  than  in  harder  soils.  It  is  this  faintness  of  appe¬ 
tite  prevalent  in  such  places,  wh ere  the  digestive  organs 
are  weakened,  especially  in  large  cities,  that  gives  rise  to 
the  many  provocatives  so  ingeniously  contrived  by  art 
not  only  to  rouse  a  dormant  appetite,  but  to  stimulate  a 
morbid  palate,  where  nature  fails :  and  this  is  one  great 
cause  of  luxurious  living,  and  the  introduction  of  so  many 
various  and  extravagant  inventions  to  improve  it,  which 
certainly  add  to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  without,  however, 
at  all  promoting  either  health  or  long  life.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  great  cities,  and  those  most  distinguished  by 
the  greatest  concourse  of  mankind,  as  well  as  those  in¬ 
ventions  and  customs  of  the  greatest  and  most  delicate 
species  of  luxury  and  epicurism,  are  the  most  frequent 
scenes  of  the  most  ravaging  diseases, — such,  for  instance, 
as  Grand  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Naples,  &c.  It  is  these 
which  introduce  the  use  of  physic,  and  indeed  the  necessity 
of  it,  in  all  large  towns  and  populous  countries,  which 
remoter  and  more  thinly  inhabited  places  are  scarcely  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  These  are  the  natural  means  by  which 
life  is  prolonged,  and  it  must  be  obvious,  that,  natural  aud 
simple  as  they  are,  they  are  by  no  means  wholly  accessible 
or  even  practicable  by  every  one;  but  all  have  it  in  their 
power,  more  or  less,  to  regulate  their  mode  of  living,  so  as 
to  produce  beneficial  results,  tending  to  insure  their 
health  and  to  guard  against  disease,  by  which  long  life  is 
more  probable  than  where  these  objects  are  disregarded 
or  neglected. 

SINGING  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTH. 

Many  writers  have  strongly  insisted  upon  the  danger 
of  forcing  the  voice  in  learning  to  sing,  thinking  it  may  be 


greatly  injured,  if  not  destroyed  ;  but  if  we  attend  to  facts 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  a 
maxim,  which  applies  to  the  use  of  all  our  faculties,  that 
so  long  as  we  do  not  weaken,  we  strengthen,  and  this  fact 
is  strikingly  true  as  regards  the  voice.  If  we  listen  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  cry  our  commodities  in  the 
streets,  on  comparing  their  strength  of  voice  to  our  own, 
we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  force  of  intonation 
this  daily  practice  produces.  When  did  we  ever  hear  of 
these  itinerants,  or  public  singers,  or  speakers,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  their  profession  in  consequence  of  a  loss 
of  voice?  On  the  contrary,  this  constant  exertionstrength- 
ens  the  vocal  organs,  and  is  highly  conducive  to  health. 
Many  persons,  in  encouraging  the  development  of  musical 
talents  in  their  children,  have  no  other  view  than  to  add 
to  the  number  of  their  accomplishments,  and  afford  them 
a  means  of  innocent  amusement.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Rush,  however,  that  singing  by  young  ladies,  whom 
the  customs  of  society  debar  from  many  other  kinds  of 
salubrious  exercise,  is  to  be  cultivated  not  only  as  an  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving  health.  He 
particularly  insists  that  vocal  music  should  never  be  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  and  states,  that 
besides  its  salutary  operation  in  soothing  the  cares  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  it  has  a  still  more  direct  and  important  effect. 
44  I  here  introduce  a  fact,”  remarks  the  Doctor,  44  which 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession,  that  is,  the 
exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing,  contributes 
very  much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which 
the  climate  and  other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans 
are  seldom  afflicted  with  consumption,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  more  than  one  instance  of  spitting  of  blood  amongst 
them.  This  I  believe  is,  in  part,  occasioned  by  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising  them  frequently  in 
vocal  music,  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  their 
education.”  The  music  master,  says  Gardiner,  in  our 
academy  has  furnished  me  with  an  observation  still  more 
in  favour  of  this  opinion  ;  he  informs  me  that  he  had  known 
several  instances  of  persons  strongly  predisposed  to  con¬ 
sumption  restored  to  health  by  exercise  in  singing.  Dean 
Bayley,  of  the  Chapter  Royal,  many  years  back,  advised 
persons  who  were  learning  to  sing,  as  a  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  lungs  and  acquiring  a  retentive  breath,  to  often 
run  up  some  ascent,  especially  in  the  morning,  leisurely 
at  first  and  accelerating  the  motion  near  the  top,  without 
suffering  the  lungs  to  play  quick  in  the  manner  of  panting. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  CEYLON. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  except  in  the  interior,  where 
the  dews  fall,  and  fogs  prevail  to  excess,  is  for  the  most 
part  healthy,  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  this  island  few  in 
number.  The  most  dreadful  is  elephantiasis.  Nothing 
can  be  more  frightful  than  this  infliction.  The  whole 
body  is  sometimes  overspread  with  large  cutaneous  tuber¬ 
cles,  which  giveit  the  revolting  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  a  squalid  elephant’s  hide.  In  some  instances  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  drop  off,  while  the  leg  occa¬ 
sionally  grows  to  such  a  prodigious  size,  that  the  afflicted 
sufferer  can  scarcely  drag  it  after  him,  looking  more  like 
the  trunk  of  a  dark  rough-coated  tree  than  a  leg.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  terrible  than 
this  visitation,  to  which  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  and  more 
especially  in  the  interior,  are  particularly  liable.  It  some¬ 
times  torments  the  unhappy  patient  for  years — twelve, 
fourteen,  and  even  twenty,  before  it  terminates  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  is,  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  radically  cured. 
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They  who  are  thus  afflicted,  are  generally  shunned  by  their 
neighbours,  as  was  the  case  with  lepers  under  the  Jewish 
constitution.  They  seem  to  excite  no  sympathy  except 
among  those  who  are  similarly  conditioned,  but  in  the 
healthy,  they  excite  universal  disgust.  It  is  a  pitiable 
thing  to  see  these  wretched  creatures  dragging  along  their 
macerated  and  ulcerous  bodies,  with  cadaverous  counte¬ 
nances  and  sunken  eyes,  expressive  of  the  most  pitiable 
suffering,  and  without  any  hope  of  a  termination  to  .their 
torments  but  in  death,  which  comes  tardily  to  their  relief, 
and  releases  them  only  when  they  no  longer  retain  the 
physical  capacity  of  endurance. 

Another  formidable  disease  in  this  island  is  dysentery, 
of  a  peculiarly  aggravated  character,  in  which  the  whole 
tract  of  the  large  intestines  is  covered  with  ulcers.  It  is 
at  times  extremely  destructive,  and  when  it  assumes  the 
epidemic  form,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  average 
loss  of  life  is  computed  to  be  about  five  in  every  twenty. 

The  liver  complaint  does  not  prevail  in  Ceylon  to  the 
same,  degree  as  on  the  Peninsula,  where  it  is  at  all  times 
fatal  to  Europeans.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
excesses  ;  for  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  until  the  general 
peace  of  1814  introduced  among  us  a  more  rational  taste, 
Were  indulged  in  India  to  a  degree  which  the  sturdiest 
topers  in  Europe  would  scarcely  credit.  Even  now  the 
troops  drink  arrack  in  vast  quantities,  obtaining  it  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  evil 
of  intoxication  among  them,  to  which  I  should  say  more 
than  two-thirds  die  martyrs. 

There  is  an  endemic  fever  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  which  oc¬ 
casionally  produces  a  frightful  mortality  among  the  natives. 
The  cholera  morbus  has  likewise  committed  great  ravages, 
and  so  did  the  small-pox,  until  its  destructive  progress 
was  arrested  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONTAGIOUS  RING- WORM 

OF  THE  SCALP. 

The  ring- worm,  that  very  unmanageable  form  of  por- 
rigo  as  seen  on  parts  of  the  body  which  are  covered  by 
hair,  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  nature,  and  easily  re¬ 
moveable  by  the  application  of  a  slight  stimulant  or  as¬ 
tringent.  Thus  school-boys  easily  rid  themselves  of  it  by 
the  application  of  ink  or  alum.  Not  so,  however,  on  the 
scalp.  On  the  skin  of  other  parts  it  seldom  arrives  at  the 
size  of  a  silver  penny  piece,  while  it  is  often  not  noticed  on 
the  scalp  before  it  has  arrived  (generally  in  a  circular 
form)  at  the  dimensions  of  a  shilling,  the  attention  being 
attracted  to  it  by  the  falling  off  of  the  hair  from  the  part. 
The  circular  spot,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  bald,  but  it 
is  imperfectly  covered  by  stunted  and  shrivelled  hair,  very 
much  resembling,  as  French  authors  have  noticed,  rotten 
tow.  Over  the  whole  area  you  discover  no  healthy  hair, 
and  if  you  pull  the  whole  of  that  substance  out  by  the  roots, 
the  child  experiences  no  pain  or  discomfort.  Separating 
the  whole  of  this  imperfectly  formed  hair  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  from  the  scalp,  and  laying  it  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  you  find  no  bulb  or  tapering  point,  the  eighth  part 
of  an  inch  being  generally  the  utmost  length  of  the  stumps. 
Some  withering  power  has  evidently  been  operating  against 
the  nourishment  of  the  hair,  and  the  latter  breaks  off  near 
to  the  skin  leaving  its  bulbous  roots  sticking  iu  the  part. 
Having  cleared  the  spot  of  the  withered  slumps  of  hair, 
the  surface  is  usually  found  to  be  a  little  elevated  and 
rough.  If  you  examine  it  with  a  lens,  you  can  very  often 
see  a  few  minute  vesicles  as  pustules  about  the  margin. 
There  are  a  thousand  nostrums  for  this  disease,  of  which, 
in  the  course  of  my  experience  and  practice,  I  have  heard  ; 


some  of  them,  evidently,  used  under  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  likely  to  be  effectual  in  the  cure  of  the  affection  ; 
others,  just  as  likely  to  be  injurious  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  others  again,  likely  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 
The  disease  was  described  by  Turner,  a  very  old  writer 
on  Surgery,  as  consisting  of  the  destruction  of  the  hair, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  Willans  observations  amounted  to  nothing 
from  which  the  pathologist  could  conclude  that  he  was 
anything  better  than  a  nostrum-monger.  He  had  no  idea 
of,  and  gives  none  of,  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  but  he 
mentions  a  string  of  reported  remedies.  In  his  study  of 
the  subject  he  persisted  in  the  error  of  considering  the 
form  of  an  incrustation,  or  a  scab,  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  a  disease.  The  French  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error.  The  essence  of  the  principles  of  local  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  diseased  cutaneous  surface,  consists  in  keeping 
that  surface  clear  of  morbid  secretions.  There  should  be 

no  scab  or  scale  allowed  to  form. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Death  at  the  Altar.  —  In  the  month  of  July 

17 — ,  a  very  corpulent  lady  died  at  - .  Before 

her  death,  she  begged  as  a  particular  favour  to  be 
buried  in  the  parochial  church.  She  had  died  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  was  buried 
according  to  her  desire.  The  weather  at  the  time  was 
very  hot,  and  a  great  drought  had  prevailed.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sunday,  a  week  after  the  lady  had  been  buried, 
the  Protestant  clergyman  had  a  very  full  congregation, 
upwards  of  900  persons  attending,  that  being  the  day  for 
administering  the  holy  sacrament.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Germany,  that  when  people  wish  to  partake  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  the  ceremony  is 
over.  The  clergyman  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  are  uncovered  during  the  ceremony.  There  were 
about  180  communicants.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
ceremony,  before  they  had  quitted  the  church,  more  than 
60  of  the  communicants  were  taken  ill.  Several  died  in 
the  most  violent  agonies  ;  others,  of  a  more  vigorous  con¬ 
stitution,  survived  by  the  help  of  medical  assistance ;  a 
most  violent  consternation  prevailed  among  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  throughout  the  town.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
wine  had  been  poisoned.  The  sacristy,  and  several  others 
belonging  to  the  vestry,  were  put  in  irons.  The  persons 
accused  underwent  very  great  hardships  ;  during  the  space 
of  a  week  they  were  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  some  of 
them  were  put  to  the  torture,  but  they  persisted  in  their 
innocence.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  magistrates  or¬ 
dered  a  chalice  of  wine,  uncovered,  to  be  placed,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  upon  the  altar  ;  the  hour  had  scarce¬ 
ly  elapsed,  when  they  beheld  tile  wine  filled  with  myriads 
of  insects  ;  by  tracing  whence  they  came,  it  was  perceived, 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  they  issued  from  the  grave  of 
the  lady  who  had  been  buried  the  preceding  fortnight. 
1  he  people  not  belonging  to  the  vestry  were  dismissed,  and 
four  men  were  employed  to  open  the  vault  and  cot  . n  ;  in 
doing  this,  two  of  them  dropped  down  and  expired  on  the 
spot,  the  other  two  were  only  saved  by  the  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  of  medical  talents.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  describe  the  horrid  appearance  of  the  corpse  when  the 
coffin  was  opened.  The  whole  was  an  entire  mass  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  und  it  was  now  clearly  perceived  that  the 
numerous  insects,  together  with  the  effluvia  which  had 
issued  from  the  body  had  caused  the  pestilential  infection 
which  was  a  week  before  attributed  to  poison.  It  was  but 
justice  to  add,  that  on  this  discovery  the  accused  persons 
were  liberated,  and  every  atonement  made  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  clergyman  for  their  misguided  conduct. 
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Last  Moments  op  Queen  Caroline.— A  little 
before  the  Queen  died  she  asked  the  physician  who  was  in 
attendance,  “  How  long  this  can  last?”  and  on  his  an¬ 
swering,  “your  Majesty  will  soon  be  eased  of  your  pains 
she  replied,  44  The  sooner  the  better.”  The  Queen  then 
repeated  a  prayer  of  her  own  composing,  in  which  there 
was  such  a  flow  of  natural  eloquence  as  denoted  the  vigour 
of  a  great  and  good  mind.  When  her  speech  began  to 
faulter,  she  desired  to  be  raised  up  in  her  bed,  and  fearing 
that  nature  would  not  hold  out  long  enough  without  arti¬ 
ficial  support,  she  called  to  have  water  sprinkled  upon  her, 
and  a  little  after  desired  it  might  be  repeated.  She  then 
with  the  greatest  composure  and  presence  of  mind  request¬ 
ed  her  weeping  relations  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  her. 
Whilst  they  were  reading  some  prayers,  she  exclaimed, 
“  Pray  aloud  that  I  may  hear,”  and,  after  the  Lord’s 
prayer  was  concluded  in  which  she  joined  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  said  44  Lo!”  and  waving  her  hands,  lay  down 
and  expired. 


to  Coiwgpoutrentg* 

IgOr  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

We  are  afraid  from  what  we  hear  that  our  Engraving  of  last 
week  has  created  a  little  alarm  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  our  fair 
readers,  from  an  unnecessary  apprehension  that  we  (the  Editors) 
are  on  too  intimate  terms  with  the  personage  whom  that  sketch 
was  intended  to  represent.  We  trust  that  the  good  taste  of  our 
correspondents  has  not  been  wounded  in  this  matter.  Had  we 
thought  that  the  visage  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  would  have  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  objectionable,  it  never  should  have  graced 
our  publication.  We  are  anxious  in  the  selection  of  our  En¬ 
gravings  to  avoid  those  which  we  think  would  otfend  the  feelings 
or  create  unpleasant  images  in  the  minds  of  our  numerous 
readers — if  we  have  deviated  once  from  this  rule,  it  was  done  un¬ 
intentionally,  and  shall  not  occur  again. 

“  Allen  Scott.”  Compound  infusion  of  rhubarb,  compound 
decoction  of  aloes,  of  each  3  oz.  Mix,  and  take  a  table-spoonful 
night  and  morning.  This  will  soon  set  him  to  rights. 

“  W.  Cotterel,”  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  complaint 
is  rheumatism,  and  he  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  mixture 
which  we  prescribed  for  him  in  No.  21  of  the  Oracle .  Should  he 
not  get  better,  it  he  will  send  us  his  address,  we  will  call  and  see 
him.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  well  opened.  A  hot  bath  would 
be  beneficial. 

ee  C.E.F.’s”  complaint  arises  from  an  affection  of  the  stomach. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  bowels.  Take  three  of  our  Anti-drastic  Aperient 
Pills  at  bed  time,  and  then  take  one  of  the  following  every  night 
at  bed  time: — Pil.  hydrargyri,  12  gr.,  extract  rhei,  12  gr.  Mix 
and  divide  in  six  pills.  Also,  take  a  wine-glassful  of  camomile 
tea  three  times  daily.  Attend  to  these  directions,  and  in  a  fort¬ 
night  write  again. 

“  Philanthropic.”  We  feel  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  efficacy  of  the  medicine  to  which  he  alludes.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  such  physicians  exist  at  Leeds.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  composition  of  the  pills,  neither  have  we  been  informed  by 
any  one  that  they  are  “  really  efficacious.” 

“  Andrew  Grant.”  We  should  feel  much  more  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  prescribing  for  our  correspondent,  if  he  would 
favour  us  with  a  call.  Under  his  circumstances  we  will  waive 
all  claim  to  the  fee.  If  be  should  object  to  calling,  we  will  an¬ 
swer  his  letter,  and  do  our  best  for  him,  but  we  should  prefer 
seeing  him. 

“  Mary  Wood,  Llanidloes,  Montgomery.”  Five  leeches  must 
be  applied  under  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  where  the  pain  is  felt, 
and  at  ter  wards  foment  with  warm  water,  to  encourage  the  bleed¬ 
ing.  Take  one  ot' these  pills  every  night  for  five  nights,  aud  then 
take  one  every  alternate  night  for  a  week: — Pil.  hyd.,  extract 
rhei,  of  each  24  gr.  Mix  and  divide  in  12  pills.  Do  the  phy¬ 
sicians  apprehend  any  affection  of  the  spinal  column?  We 
should  think  that  there  is  some  disease  situated  at  that  part, 
owing  to  the  pain  felt  there  and  the  loss  of  motion  in  her  limbs. 
This  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  ;  and  if  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine  is  hot  and  painful  on  pressure,  leeches  ought  to  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 

We  refer  ”  A  Mechanic,”  “  Jopes,”  and  other  correspondents, 
to  an  article  in  this  Number  on  the  inflammatory  diseases  now  so 
generally  prevalent.  Colds,  coughs,  and  violent  inflammations, 


are  prevailing  to  a  great  extent  just  now,  and  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  proved  fatal.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  not  expos¬ 
ing  children  unnecessarily  to  the  influence  of  the  wet  weather. 
A  correspondent  who  writes  to  us  under  the  signature  of  “  A 
Mother,”  will  find  her  letter  fully  answered  in  the  article  above 
alluded  to. 

“  An  Eyegeist,  New  Road.”  The  Engraving  of  last  week  was 
nnt  intended  to  represent  Morison  or  Moat,  although  some  folks 
say  the  dissimilarity  is  not  very  striking. 

“  A.L.K.’s”  notion  is  quite  unfounded.  The  parties  mentioned 
never  had  any  connection,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  this  publi¬ 
cation.  Our  right  hand  should  be  burnt  off  before  we  wop  Id  lend 
ourselves  to  advocate  the  interest  of  such  wretches,  who  subsist 
on  the  pains  and  wailings  of  their  fellow  creatures.  The  Society 
for  the  Restoration  of  Health  was  established  to  suppress  the 
sale  of  highly  injurious  nostrums,  by  substituting  cheap,  safe, 
and  efficacious  medicines  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  experienced  medical  practitioners. 
The  experiment  lias  been  tried,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  good 
sense  of  Englishmen,  the  good  cause  is  going  on  triumphantly. 
We  do  not  say  that  our  Medicines  are  universal ,  or  that 
they  will  cure  all  diseases  —  but  we  do  assert,  without 
fear  of  contrudiction,  and  experience  attests  the  fact, 
that  in  ordinary  cases  of  illness,  no  better  medicines  can  be  used 
than  Harvey’s  Medicines.  The  fact  of  their  having  risen  so 
rapidly  into  a  great  circulation,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
efficacy  in  common  cases  of  disease.  Every  man  who  wishes 
well  to  his  fellow-men,  and  who  is  desirous  cf  witnessing  the 
strongholds  of  quackery  levelled  to  the  earth,  ought  to  strain 
every  nerve  in  furthering  the  object  of  the  Medical  Gentlemen 
who  have  established  the  Society,  whose  interests  it  is  the  grati¬ 
fication  and  pride  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  to  advocate.  We 
have  enemies,  and  we  also  have  friends,  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  latter  out-number  the  former  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill  is  good 
in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervcus  and  bilious 
head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  Be  particular  in  asking 
for  Harvey's  Anti-drastic  Pill.  In  boxes  at  Is.  I^d  ,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Restorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 
tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low 
spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
l  Is.  each. 

Harvey's  Embrocation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never-failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90.  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place.)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 


LONDON. 


Barclay  and  Sons,  Fan ingdon-street. 
Chandler,  76,  Oxford  Street. 

Evans  and  Lescher,  Cripplegate  Build¬ 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row- 


Rigge,  65,  Cheapside. 

Aludie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co- 
ventry-streef ,  Haymarket. 

Wild,  13,  Catherine-street.  Strand: 
White,  22,  Little  George-atreet,  Port- 
Hian-square. 


COUNTRY  AGENTS 


AsuTos-under-Line — Bell  and  Co. 
Banbury—  Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Barnstaple— Cotton,  Chemist. 
Bath— Ty lee,  Druggist,  Bi  idge-st. 
Becclks — H. Carter, near  the  Church 
Bolton —Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scovvcroft,  Chemists, and 
Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol— Batten,  Chemist,  High  St. 
Chelmsford— Chalk  and  C<>. 
Cheltenham — Harper, 350, High  St. 
Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 

Ex eter—  C.  Gain,  185,  Fore  Street. 
Gloucester— Chronicle  Office 
Hull — Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington— Allows,  Chemist 


Jersey — J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 

Liverpool— Alawhood  (wholesale), 
Aspinall,  Bird  &  Atcherby,  Fisher 
an  i  Co.,  Fisher,  Hobson,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerdes,  Roberts, 
Swift,  Tiernan,  Wagstatf,  Walker, 
and  alt  Patent  Medicine  Venders. 

Okehampton  —  Miss  Smale. 

Rug bY —  Lo <■  k y er,  C h e in i st. 

Saximvndham - Goodhugh,  Stamp 

Office. 

Tiverton — H.  Mead.  Bookseller. 

York — Deighton  and  Aloxon,  Pave- 
mciit. 

Wigan— Critohley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Rowlinsou,  and  Walls. 


Part  4  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher’s ,  with  an  Index , 
Sfc. — Price  6d. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  he  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street ,  Hathbone  Place.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents ,  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above, 
as  well  as  to  our  Publisher’s. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street. 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
.  covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Shacked,  Printer ,  fVine  Office  Court ,  Fleet  Street, \ 
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THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  OF  LONDON. 


The  year  1665  is  memorable  in  London  from  the  dire¬ 
ful  ravages  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  first  broke  out  in  a 
Louse  in  Long  Acre,  near  Drury  Lane,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  whither  goods  had  been  imported 
from  the  Levant.  On  the  first  rumour,  therefore,  of 
the  plague  having  broken  out  in  Long  Acre,  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  that  two  persons,  said  to  be 
Frenchmen,  had  died  of  it  in  one  house,  the  Secretary  of 
State  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  inspected  by  two  physicians 
and  a  surgeon;  and,  on  their  report,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
weekly  Bill  of  Mortality,  that  two  persons  were  dead 
of  this  disorder.  This  occasioned  considerable  alarm 
throughout  the  metropolis ;  and  the  death  of  another  man 
of  the  plague  in  the  same  house  where  it  had  first  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  last  week  of  December,  increased  the  appre¬ 
hensions  that  were  already  entertained.  The  prevalence 
of  a  frost,  attended  by  sharp  winds,  checked  the  mortality 
till  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  a  gradual  increase 
of  deaths  by  the  plague  was  returned  in  the  Bills,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  within  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  During  the  two 
last  weeks  of  May,  and  the  first  week  of  June,  the  disor¬ 
der  spread  in  a  dreadful  manner ;  whole  streets  were  in- 
VOL.  I.  [J,  Shackell,  Wiue  Office  Court.] 


fested  with  it,  and,  though  many  arts  were  employed  to 
conceal  its  ravages,  apprehension  and  dismay  spread  over 
the  metropolis.  In  the  second  week  in  June,  the  deaths 
greatly  increased:  in  St.  Giles’s  parish,  where  its  strength 
yet  lay,  about  one  hundred  died  of  the  plague  :  but  within 
the  city  walls,  only  four  were  enumerated.  About  this 
time,  his  Majesty,  with  his  whole  court  departed  for  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  they  continued  till  after  Christmas;  leaving 
the  chief  weight  and  direction  of  the  capital,  in  this  most 
calamitous  era,  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  44  London"1  s  generous  Mayor.” 

In  June  and  July  the  infection  spread  rapidly,  and  con¬ 
sternation  and  horror  dwelt  in  every  bosom.  All  whose 
circumstances  or  duties  would  permit,  quitted  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  the  roads  were  thronged  with  multitudes  hasten¬ 
ing  from  the  scene  of  death.  From  the  parishes  of  St. 
Giles,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Andrew,  the  disorder  passed 
eastward  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  Clerkenwell,  Crip- 
plegate,  and  Shoreditch,  where  the  crowded  habitations  of 
tfije  poor  and  labouring  classes  offered  a  full  prey  to  its 
ravages.  During  the  month  of  August,  the  infection 
greatly  extended  its  ravages,  and,  though  every  precaution 
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that  prudence  and  skill  could  suggest,  was  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spreading,  it  now  began  to  rage  with  considerable 
violence,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  city  itself.  All  trade 
hut  for  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life,  was  at  an  end  ; 
the  streets  were  deserted  of  passengers,  every  place  of  di¬ 
version  was  closed,  and  assemblies,  of  whatever  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  celebration  of  prayer  and  divine  worship,  were 
strictly  prohibited.  In  the  last  week  of  August,  that  is, 
from  the  twenty-second  to  the  twenty-ninth,  and  whilst 
the  city  was  as  yet  comparatively  free,  the  number  of 
deaths  by  the  plague  was  recorded  in  the  Bills  at  7486. 
It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  this  was  at  a  time  when 
nearly  200,000  persons  are  thought  to  have  previously 
quitted  the  metropolis.  The  dead  augmented  beyond  the 
means  of  enumeration,  the  church-yards  were  no  longer 
capable  of  receiving  the  bodies,  and  large  open  spaces,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  were  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  44  Whole  families,  and,  indeed,  whole  streets  of 
families,  were  swept  away  together,  insomuch,  that  it  was 
frequent  for  neighbours  to  call  to  the  bellman  to  go  to  such 
and  such  houses,  and  fetch  out  the  people,  for  that  they 
were  all  dead.”  The  grave  was  now  a  44  yawning  abyss 
deeper  and  more  extensive  pits  were  dug,  and  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  aged,  the  adult  and  the 
child,  were  all  promiscuously  thrown  headlong  together 
into  one  common  receptacle.  By  day,  the  streets  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  frightful  aspect  of  desolation  and  misery; 
and  at  night,  the  dead-carts,  moving  with  slow  pace  by 
torch-light,  and  with  the  appalling  cry,  44  Bring  out  your 
dead  /”  thrilled  horror  through  every  heart  that  was  not 
hardened  by  suffering  or  calamity. 

In  the  three  first  weeks  of  September,  the  numbers  re¬ 
turned  dead  in  the  Bills  amounted  to  upwards  of  24,000: 
a  most  frighful  aggregate  in  itself,  yet  a  most  imperfect 
one  in  respect  to  the  actual  number  that  fell  victims  to  the 
plague  alone  within  that  period.  Many  of  the  searchers 
and  other  officers,  whose  duties  enjoined  them  to  make 
the  returns,  acknowledged  their  incorrectness  ;  and  many 
more,  before  they  could  give  in  their  lists,  were  themselves 
numbered  with  44  those  that  were.”  The  more  probable 
calculation  is,  that  at  this  time  not  fewer  than  10,000  per¬ 
sons,  weekly,  were  carried  off  by  the  infection  itself,  with¬ 
out  enumerating  those  who  died  by  the  different  disorders 
which  it  generated,  or  of  which  it  increased  the  malignancy. 
44  Now,  it  was  indeed  a  dismal  time,”  says  De  Foe, 4*  and 
for  about  a  month  together,  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  I  believe  there  did  not  die  less  than 
1500  or  1700  a-day,  one  with  another.” 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  the  pestilence  began  to 
abate  its  virulence;  for,  though  more  persons  were  now 
sick  than  at  any  former  period,  the  number  of  dead  re¬ 
turned  in  the  weekly  Bill  had  decreased  upwards  of  1800, 
viz.,  from  S297  to  6460. 

Another  week  succeeded,  and  the  deaths  were  still  found 
to  lessen  ;  a  third  passed,  and  the  trembling  confidence  of 
the  multitude  wras  fixed  in  certainty.  The  44  destroying 
angel”  was  indeed  44 stayed;”  and  though  the  number 
44  hearsed  in  death”  in  the  second  week  in  October, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  5000,  yet  the  decrease  was  so 
great  that  joy  once  more  was  seen  to  spread  itself  over  the 
metropolis.  From  this  period  till  the  end  of  October, 
every  week’s  account  shewed  that  the  infection  had  lost 
much  of  its  malignancy;  for  though  considerable  numbers 
still  died,  the  instances  of  convalescence  were  so  numerous 
that  many  thousands  of  those  whom  apprehension  had 
driven  from  their  homes,  now  daily  returned  in  the  full 
assurance  of  security.  The  conduct  which  this  feeling 


inspired,  merged  info  rashness;  even  the  limited  sug¬ 
gestions  of  common  prudence  were  despised,  and  the 
healthy  associated  with  the  diseased,  as  if  the  contagion 
had  no  power  to  excite  alarm.  Through  this  imprudence, 
the  deaths,  in  the  first  week  of  November,  increased  above 
400,  and  44  there  were  more  people  infected  and  fell  sick 
now,  when  there  did  not  die  above  1000  or  1200  in  a  week, 
than  there  was  when  there  died  four  or  six  thousand  in  a 
week ;  and  the  physicians  had  more  work  than  ever,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  more  of  their  patients  recovered; 
that  is  to  say,  they  generally  recovered.” 

During  the  eight  weeks,  beginning  with  the  8lh  of  Aug., 
and  ending  with  10th  of  October,  when  the  mortality  was 
at  its  greatest  height,  the  number  of  deaths  returned  in 
the  Bills  of  Mortalily  amounted  to  59,870  ;  of  these,  49,705 
were  recorded  under  the  head,  Plague.  It  must  be  evident, 
however,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  melancholy  aggregate  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  infection,  as  the  average  of  deaths  from  other  causes 
would  not  have  amounted  to  2300  within  the  time  men¬ 
tioned.  The  entire  number  returned  in  the  Bills,  as 
having  died  of  the  plague  within  the  year,  was  68,590 ; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  total  was  exceeded  by 
many  thousands  who  fell  by  the  infection,  but  whose  deaths 
were  not  officially  recorded. 

The  general  manner  in  which  the  pestilence  affected  its 
victims,  was  by  fevers,  vomiting,  headache,  pains  in  the 
back,  tumours,  or  swelling  in  the  neck,  groin,  and  arm- 
pits,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and  gangrene.  In  the 
height  of  the  disease,  the  deaths  occurred  within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  patient  was  taken  ill ;  and  sometimes 
within  three,  four,  or  six  hours,  where  the  plague-spots,  or 
tokens,  as  they  were  called,  had  shown  themselves  with¬ 
out  previous  illness.  In  a  few  instances,  the  same  person 
had  the  distemper  twice.  The  violence  of  the  pain  arising 
from  the  swellings  frequently  occasioned  delirium ;  and 
where  the  tumours  could  not  be  maturated,  death  was  in¬ 
evitable.  In  the  milder  stages  of  the  contagion,  the  deaths 
did  not  occur  for  eight  or  ten  days  ;  and  when  the  disease 
was  subsiding,  the  patient  was  relieved  by  profuse  sweats, 
and  the  swellings  dispersed,  or  broke,  without  exciting  that 
insufferable  torment  which  had  proved  so  destructive. 

The  dead-carts ,  as  they  were  emphatically  called,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  first  employed  about  the  month  of  July, 
when  all  the  common  ceremonies  of  interment  were  obliged 
to  be  dispensed  with,  through  the  dreadful  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  the  deceased.  These  carts  were  not 
confined  to  any  particular  parish  or  district,  but  went 
their  rounds  nightly  to  collect  the  dead  wherever  the 
service  wras  required ;  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
44  buryers,”  a  sufficient  load  was  heaped  up,  such  load 
was  drawn  to  the  most  convenient  or  nearest  pit,  and 
there  throwrn  in,  as  hastily  as  possible;  sometimes  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  cart,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  long 
hooks,  made  like  a  shepherd’s  crook,  with  which  the 
bodies  were  dragged  out.  From  the  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys,  where  the  carts  could  not  enter,  the  bodies  wrere 
carried  to  the  carts  on  a  kind  of  hand-barrow,  by  the 
buryers,  whose  chief  precaution  against  catching  the  in¬ 
fection  themselves,  however,  was  the  free  use  of  rue, 
garlic,  tobacco,  and  vinegar.  These,  howrever,  were  in¬ 
effectual  preservatives  in  most  instances,  yet  the  extreme 
misery  and  want  that  reigned  among  the  poo_r,  produced  a 
constant  succession  of  persons  ready  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  office. 

In  the  delirium  which  the  pain  of  the  disorder  often 
produced,  many  committed  suicide,  chiefly  by  drowning ; 
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many  alsa  died  of  mere  flight,  and  others  of  anguish  of 
mind,  at  the  loss  of  their  dearest  relatives.  Child-bed 
women  suffered  particularly,  the  number  of  those  who  died 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounting  to  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  were  returned  in  the  Bills  during  the 
preceding  twelvemonth. 

The  stoppage  of  public  business,  in  the  height  of  the 
contagion  was  so  complete,  that  grass  grew  within  the  very 
arena  of  the  Exchange,  and  even  in  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city.  All  the  inns  of  court  were  shut  up,  and  all 
law  proceedings  suspended.  Neither  cart  nor  coach  was 
to  be  seen  from  morning  till  night,  except  those  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  provisions,  in  the  carriage  of  the  in¬ 
fected  to  the  pest-houses,  or  other  hospitals,  and  a  few 
coaches  used  by  the  physicians. 

Since  this  dreadful  period,  theplaguehas  entirely  ceased 
in  London:  a  circumstance  that  must  be  regarded  as  the 
more  remarkable,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  yearly 
Bills  of  Mortality  for  nearly  all  the  preceding  part  of  the 
century.  It  will  be  seen  from  them,  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  some  persons  or  other  falling  victims  to  the 
infection  ;  and  that,  in  1609  and  1647,  the  numbers  were 
respecti  vely  as  high  as  4240  and  3597,  without  distinguish¬ 
ing  those  years  when  the  pestilence  raged  with  great  vio¬ 
lence. 

The  survivors  were  struck  with  the  dreadful  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that  in  a  few  days  the  living  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  bury  the  dead;  in  this,  however,  they  were  happily 
mistaken,  for  the  contagion  gradually  diminished,  having 
swept  away,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  thought 
the  computation  underrated,  160,000;  though  Dr.  Hodges 
collected  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  only  68,596. 


ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  COLD  APPLICA¬ 
TIONS  TO  THE  HEAD  IN  VARIOUS  DISEASES. 

(Extracted  from  Dr.  Graves's  Clinical  Lecture.) 

In  affections  of  the  head  occurring  in  acute  diseases,  and 
attended  with  raving  and  loss  of  rest,  it  is  a  very  usual 
practice  to  direct  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  the 
shaved  scalp. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  important 
subject.  I  wish  I  could  make  myself  well  understood  on 
this  point,  for  I  have  seldom  met  with  any  person  who 
seemed  to  bear  in  mind  the  true  principle  upon  which  cold 
is, applied  as  a  means  of  repressing  local  heat.  In  cases  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  occurring  in  fever,  the 
common  practice  is  to  have  the  head  shaved  and  cold 
lotions  applied.  Enter  the  room  of  a  patient  who  is  using 
cold  applications,  and  you  will  observe  the  process  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  apparent  nicety  ;  the  head  is  accurately 
shaved  and  carefully  covered  with  folds  of  linen  wet  with 
a  lotion  to  which  spirit  of  rosemary  or  some  odoriferous 
tincture  has  communicated  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
smell;  but  when  you  come  to  examine  the  patient,  you 
find  his  head  smoking  and  the  heat  of  his  scalp  increased. 
The  nurse  applies  the  lotion  once  every  half  hour,  or  per¬ 
haps  not  so  often  ;  indeed,  she  seldom  repeats  the  applica¬ 
tion  until  her  notice  is  attracted  by  the  steam  rising  from 
the  patient’s  head,  or  until  she  herself,  awaking  from  a 
comfortable  sleep,  and  going  over  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  patient’s  head,  finds  the  folds  of  linen  which  cover  it 
as  hot  and  diy  as  if  they  had  been  hung  before  a  fire. 
Whether  applied  to  reduce  local  inflammation  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  or  to  cool  the  scalp  in  determination  to  the 


head,  cold  lotions  as  ordinarily  employed  do  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good.  The  cold  is  applied  at  distant  intervals, 
its  effect  soon  ceases,  and  reaction  constantly  takes  place, 
leaving  the  part  as  hot  or  even  hotter  than  it  was  before. 

If  you  put  your  hand  iuto  snowT  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  take  it  out,  it  quickly  resumes  its  natural  heat ;  and 
if  you  repeat  this  at  considerable  intervals,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  reaction  to  occur,  the  vessels  assume  a  more  ener¬ 
getic  action,  and  it  becomes  hot  and  burning.  If  you 
continue  to  keep  it  in  the  snow  for  a  long  time,  its  heat 
becomes  completely  exhausted,  reaction  does  not  take 
place  until  after  a  considerable  period,  and  very  slowly, 
and  the  hand  remains  at  a  very  low  temperature  for  a  good 
while.  Bear  this  in  mind,  for  it  will  direct  you  in  the 
application  of  cold  to  reduce  local  heat.  If  cold  applica¬ 
tions  be  used  at  such  intervals  as  to  allow  the  scalp  to 
react  and  resume  its  heat,  rely  upon  it,  it  is  much  better  to 
forbid  them  altogether.  Where  you  wish  to  apply  cold 
with  effect,  let  it  be  done  by  relays  of  folded  linen,  wTet 
with  any  frigorific  mixture,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
scalp  so  as  to  leave  no  smoking,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
get  three  or  four  bladders,  put  into  each  a  quantity  of 
pounded  ice,  and  apply  one  over  the  crown  of  the  head, 
one  on  each  side,  and  lay  one  on  the  pillow  for  the  back  of 
the  head  to  rest  on. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  thing  being  done 
and  its  being  well  done,  so  it  is  with  regard  to  cold  lotions ; 
so  difficult  is  it  to  ensure  their  proper  application,  that  I 
have  entirely  given  them  up  in  hospital  practice,  andrarely 
order  them  in  private.  I  have  been  induced  to  abandon 
them  in  consequence  of  witnessing  so  many  instances  in 
which  my  directions  were  neglected,  and  consequently  the 
cerebral  congestion  was  augmented  by  their  mal-applica- 
tion.  Another  serious  inconvenience  frequently  arises  from 
their  use  when  applied  in  a  slovenly  manner,  which  is  the 
danger  of  cold  arising  from  the  pillow  and  bed-clothes 
being  wetted. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  head  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  cavities  with  respect  to  which  long  established  cus¬ 
tom  has  laid  down  the  maxim,  that  when  its  contents  are 
inflamed  we  may  cool  the  surface  over  it,  while,  in  inflam¬ 
matory  affections  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  this 
practice  is  avoided  as  dangerous  and  inapplicable.  Latterly, 
however,  some  medical  men  have  been  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  grounds  on  which  cold  applications  have  been  re¬ 
jected  in  the  two  latter  cases,  and  some  have  even  declared 
that  they  have  used  ice  poultices  in  inflammation  of  the 
chest  and  belly  with  great  success  and  perfect  safety.  I 
am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  adopt  this  practice,  although  I 
confess  that  a  review  of  the  subject  might  incline  me  to 
give  up  my  prejudices  on  this  point.  It  is  certainly  but 
reasonable  to  think  that  what  is  true  of  the  one  may  be 
also  true  of  the  other,  and  that  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  head  and  heat  to  the  chest  and  belly  has  nothing  in  its 
favour  beyond  mere  custom.  It  should  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  head  and  face  are  more  accustomed  to 
cold  than  the  chest  and  belly,  and  hence  are  less  liable  to 
any  mischief  likely  to  arise  from  its  application  in  an  in¬ 
tense  degree.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
much  prejudice  connected  with  the  practice  of  applying 
cold  to  the  head  ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if 
the  matter  be  properly  investigated,  and  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  made,  it  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
cold  applications  in  most  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
brain.  In  fevers,  I  can  say  positively  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  positively  injurious,  as  usually  applied  ; 
sponging  the  scalp  with  tepid  or  warm  vinegar  and  water, 
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or  even  frequently  repeated  steeping  of  the  head  and  tem¬ 
ples  will  often  succeed  much  better  in  abating  the  head¬ 
ache  and  restlessness  of  fever  than  any  cold  applications 
whatsoever.  In  1832,  a  violent  influenza,  accompanied 
by  most  distressing  headache,  attacked  thousands  in  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  this  intense  pain  in  the  head  was  relieved  by  nothing 
so  effectually  as  by  diligent  steeping  of  the  temples,  fore¬ 
head,  occiput,  and  nape  of  the  neck  with  water  as  hot  as 
could  be  borne . 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  local  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  whole  system.  Cold 
thus  applied  is  of  decided  and  unequivocal  value.  You 
are  aware  that  in  cases  of  fever,  accompanied  by  symp¬ 
toms  of  high  mental  excitement  and  great  heat  of  skin, 
the  use  of  cold  dashing  has  produced  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  effects.  Again,  if  a  patient  has  taken  too  large  a 
dose  of  prussic  acid  or  any  other  narcotic,  the  best  mode 
of  rousing  him  is  by  pouring  water  on  his  face  or  chest 
from  a  height.  In  Turkey,  if  a  person  happens  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  poppy  field,  and  the  wind 
blows  over  ittowardshim,  he  becomes  gradually  narcotised, 
and  would  die,  if  the  country  people  who  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  circumstance  did  not  bring  him  to  the 
next  well  or  stream,  and  empty  pitcher  after  pitcher  on 
his  face  and  body.  This  occurred  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
Oppenheim,  during  his  residence  in  Turkey,  and  he  owes 
his  life  to  this  simple  but  effectual  treatment. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Aphonia,  or  Loss  of  Voice — Headaches. 

Dr.  L.  Stewart  narrated  a  case  of  aphonia,  or  loss  of 
voice,  of  four  or  five  years’  standing,  and  which  had  re¬ 
sisted  the  various  plans  of  treatment  tried  by  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  medical  men.  Dr.  S.  mentioned  the  case  to 
Dr.  Webster,  who  recommended  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  head,  as  he  considered  it  to  be  dependent  on  pressure 
on  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  and  so  interrupting  their  func¬ 
tions.  The  leeches  were  applied,  and  when  they  had 
dropped  off  the  patient  fainted  ;  in  the  course  of  that 
night  she  fully  recovered  her  voice,  which  she  has  since 
retained.  The  Doctor  considered  the  disorder  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  congestion  in  the  head.  Disease  in  the  head 
paralysed  the  extremities,  and  from  the  same  cause  Dr. 
W.  thought  the  organ  of  voice  might  be  affected.— Dr. 
Webster  stated  his  reasons  for  recommending  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  leeches  to  the  head,  and  he  believed  this  plan  of 
treatment  was  more  especially  applicable  when  the  apho¬ 
nia  was  accompanied  with  fulness  of  blood  and  pain  in  the 
head,  dimness  of  sight,  deafness,  &c. — Dr.  Stewart  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  his  patient  he  had  no  suspicion  of  head 
affection,  since  the  countenance  was  not  flushed,  nor  the 
pupil  dilated,  nor  was  there  even  headache,  and  the  patient 
was  not  plethoric. — Some  observations  were  then  made  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Webster,  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  others, 
relative  to  other  forms  of  aphonia;  the  opinion  appeared 
to  be  general,  that  when  the  symptoms, mentioned  by  Dr. 
Webster,  were  present,  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
by  him  would  be  highly  beneficial.  Dr.  Johnson  re¬ 
marked,  that  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles,  or  the  nerves, 
of  the  larynx,  did  not  necessarily  depend  on  cerebral  con¬ 
gestion,  but  might  arise  from  sympathy  with  other  organs, 
and  he  thought  such  cases  might  be  speedily  cured  by 
purgatives  and  tonics.— Dr.  Webster,  after  a  few  prepara¬ 


tory  remarks,  then  proceeded  to  make  some  observations 
on  headaches.  He  stated,  that  on  the  present  occasion  he 
did  not  intend  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  headaches, 
but  confine  himself  to  the  consideration  of  two  kinds  ;  one 
affecting  the  forehead,  called  megrim,  and  generally  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  liver; 
the  other  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  owing  its 
cause,  as  he  considered  to  the  colon  or  rectum. — When 
the  forehead  is  the  seat  of  pain,  flushed  countenance, 
throbbing  or  pain  in  the  temples,  foul  tongue,  and  sick¬ 
ness,  with  loss  of,  or  impaired,  appetite;  when  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  less  affected,  the  appetite  may  be  good  and  the 
tongue  clean.  Accompanying  these  symptoms  there  is 
frequently  giddiness,  which  may  be  considered  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  disordered  liver.  Giddiness  is  frequently  the 
precursor  of  jaundice,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that 
the  treatment  which  relieves  the  liver  and  restores  its 
functions  will  remove  the  giddiness. — The  treatment  of 
headache  affecting  the  forehead  should  be  directed  to  clear 
the  stomach,  and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  at  the 
same  time  leeches  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  blis¬ 
ter  if  necessary;  when  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  affected, 
aloetic  purgatives  should  be  given,  and  enemata  employed, 
and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  a  seton,  may  be 
useful.  In  either  case  strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen 
is  necessary.  In  treating  headache  large  cuppings  are 
frequently  had  recourse  to  by  practitioners,  but,  unless 
there  is  great  fulness  and  determination  to  the  head,  Dr. 
W.  does  not  think  it  advisable,  and  he  has  seen  it  often 
produce  injury  instead  of  benefit.  Where  the  headaches 
were  of  an  intermitting  character,  after  proper  regulation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  Dr.  W.  found  quinine  to  be  a  most 
useful  remedy. 

Rather  a  desultory  but  prolonged  conversation  took 
place  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  must  be  contented  with 
giving  the  heads: — Dr.  Johnson  inquired  of  Dr.  Webster 
if  he  could  tell  him  what  was  the  seat  of  pain  in  headache? 
— Dr.  Webster  considered  the  question  a  very  difficult  one 
to  solve. — Mr.  Horne  alluded  to  some  cases  of  diseased 
kidney  which  had  been  under  his  care,  and  in  which  there 
was  an  evident  connection  between  the  renal  disease  and 
a  continued  headache,  to  which  the  patients  were  subject. 
— A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  stated 
that  the  headache  arising  from  intense  mental  application, 
and  which  was  peculiar  to  literati,  was  best  relieved  by 
equalising  the  circulation,  through  the  medium  of  the 
warm-bath. — Mr.  Greenwood  considered  thickening  of  the 
cranium  was  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  periodical  head¬ 
ache.  He  believed  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  form 
a  diagnosis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  whether  de¬ 
pendent  on  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  head  ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  best  obtained  from  the  treatment,  as 
activity  of  the  body,  exertion  of  the  mind,  warm  rooms, 
and  stimulating  food,  would  relieve  headaches  caused  by 
disordered  stomach,  but  aggravate  those  arising  primarily 
from  the  head. — Dr.  Johnson  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
lady,  a  patient  of  his,  in  Sloane-street,  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  periodical  browach  for  the  last  three  months, 
which  has  coniinued  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  has  been 
tried.  It  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  mental  agitation, 
from  the  death  of  a  favourite  daughter.  It  commenced 
regularly  at  1  A.  m.  and  continued  without  intermission 
until  5  A.  M.  The  patient  compared  her  pain  to  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  application  of  a  red  hot  iron. — Dr.  Leo¬ 
nard  Stewart  mentioned,  that  at  one  part  of  his  life  he  was 
the  subject  of  severe  hemicrania  for  seven  months,  and 
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nothing  proved  of  any  use  until,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  he  took  sarsaparilla,  and  he  then  got  quite 
well. — Dr.  Webster  considered  that  pain  of  the  back  of 
the  head  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  disorders  of  the  large 
intestines,  as  he  had  seen  it  come  on  so  long  after  the  in¬ 
gestion  of  food,  that  it  must  have  passed  into  the  colon, 
and  also  because  those  purgatives,  which  are  considered 
to  act  especially  on  that  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  prove 
most  effectual  in  relieving  the  complaint.  Some  further 
remarks  were  made  on  headaches  following  great  haemorr¬ 
hages,  consequent  on  the  evolution  of  gass  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  sympathetic  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  & c.,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  some  observations  were  incidentally  made,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  sensibility  of  the  cerebral  mass  in  health  and 
disease. 
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MEDICAL  MYSTERIES  UNMYSTIFIED. 

ADULTERATION  OP  DRUGS. 

- Truth, 

Which  ought  to  be  known  from  the  north  to  the  south, 

From  the  east  to  the  west — and  ’specially,  why,  as. 
Compared  to  the  trash  of  our  pharmacopoeias, 

’Tis  diamond  to  dross:  so  let  nations  and  tongues 
Proclaim  it  aloud,  in  the  strength  of  their  lungs, 

That  the  mystery's  found  out. 

Dr.  John  Barclay ,  the  Anatomist ,  Edinb. 

That  the  mystery,  or  some  mysteries,  if  not  actually 
found  out,  are  (to  use  a  bad  cockneyism)  being  found  out, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  need  travel  no  farther  than 
our  own  pages,  as  they  yet  are,  for  ample  proofs.  When, 
before  the  present  day,  in  the  world’s  history,  were  the 
abstruse  doctrines  of  physiology  applied  to  the  preservation 
of  health  in  so  intelligible  a  manner  ?  The  day  of  unin¬ 
telligible  dogmas  and  philosophic  absurdity  is  coming  fast 
to  a  close,  and  mysterious  darkness  is  melting  away  before 
the  irresistible  light  of  plain  facts  and  useful  information — 
but  we  must  keep  to  our  subject. 

Physicians  are,  or  ought  to  be,  incapable  of  acting 
basely  by  their  patients  in  prescribing  drugs  which  will 
aggravate  or  prolong  disease.  For  the  honour,  indeed,  of 
this  learned  and  liberal  profession,  we  hope  and  trust  (hat 
the  calumnies  circulated  some  years  or  centuries  ago,  con¬ 
taining  inuendoes  or  accusations  of  this  kind,  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  We  hope  and  trust  that  no  sinister 
motive  has  any  influence  in  dictatingprescriptions,in  these 
our  days  cf  lauded  improvement.  But  while  we  are  most 
eager  to  acquit  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession  of  such  charges,  we  are  no  less 
eager  to  probe  and  expose  the  corruption  which  prevails  to 
an  alarming  extent  among  those  who  may  be  called  their 
underlings,  if  not  their  servants.  We  refer  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  truckery  and  trickery  of  dealing  in 
drugs  ;  it  would  be  abusing  a  respectable  epithet  most  un¬ 
mercifully  to  designate  the  class  of  persons  we  mean  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  profession — their  merchandise  is 


human  pain  and  misery:  they  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
mocking  at  distress,  tantalizing  bodily  suffering,  and  adding 
additional  pangs  to  the  horrors  of  the  dying.  Think  of  a 
poor  emaciated  being,  sinking  by  inches  under  the  tortures 
of  cancer,  which  is  gnawing  into  his  very  vitals  like  the 
worm  that  never  dies;  the  pains  dart  through  his  very 
bones,  as  if  they  were  pierced  by  ram-rods  of  burning 
iron:  to  sleep  is  impossible:  the  exhaustion  caused  by 
agony  will  not  bring  a  moment’s  respite — a  moment’s  sleep 
to  the  dying  sufferer :  his  sunk  and  restless  eye  wanders 
imploringly  around  him  for  aid,  andhis  nurse  is  ready  with 
the  laudanum-phial,  the  only  balm  which  he  has  ever 
found  to  mitigate  his  distress  ;  but,  alas  !  for  this  time  all 
his  hopes  of  relief  are  utterly  disappointed  ;  for,  instead  of 
soothing  his  sufferings,  the  draught  has  awakened  them 
into  ten-fold  fury.  The  phial  had  been  replenished,  and 
the  fresh  supply,  though  procured  from  an  honest  apo¬ 
thecary,  had  been  furnished  unwittingly  to  him  by  one  of 
those  miscreants  who  deal  in  fraud  by  wholesale.  Our 
picture  is  not  exaggerated.  Similar  facts  could  be  at¬ 
tested  by  thousands,  were  not  the  effects  of  both  medicine 
and  disease  so  indefinite  and  uncertain.  But  the  existence, 
the  prevalence,  of  adulteration  in  the  most  useful  and  most 
expensive  drugs  is  but  too,  too  certain  and  alarming. 

The  adulteration  of  the  common  necessaries  (and  luxu¬ 
ries  now  become  necessaries j  of  life  is  undoubtedly  a  se¬ 
rious  evil  in  the  instances  of  bread,  beer,  wine,  and  tea ; 
but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  adulteration  of 
drugs  is  of  much  inferior  importance,  when  we  consider 
that  to  at  least  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  they  are  almost  as  much  necessaries  of  life  as  com¬ 
mon  food  and  drink.  We  mean,  that  one-half,  or  two- 
thirds,  if  not  more,  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  empire  actually  take  (perhaps  they  may  require  to 
take)  more  or  less  medicine  every  week,  month,  or  year 
of  their  lives  ;  and  if  the  fact  be  so,  and  they,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  or  five  cases  out  of  ten,  swallow  poison 
(slow7  poison,  it  may  be)  instead  of  genuine  drugs  ;  or,  if 
they  take  inert  and  useless  stuff,  when  active  medicines 
are  requisite,  the  evil  is  serious  and  alarming,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  public  should  be  made  awrare  of  the 
iniquitous  traffic  by  which  the  lives  of  thousands  are  thus 
endangered. 

The  evil  is  the  more  atrocious  also  in  proportion  as  it  is 
insidious  and  seldom  suspected.  You  purchase  your  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  your  laudanum,  and  your  pills  at  the  shop  of  a 
respectable  chemist  or  an  honourable  upright  apothecary, 
and  you  suspect  not  that  such  men  would  dabble  in  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  lend  themselves  to  adulteration  for  the  sake 
of  gain.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  they  w  ould  not — 
it  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
frauds  which  we  have  alluded  to,  and  have  been  no  less 
than  you  are,  duped  by  the  original  manufacturer,  (he 
wholesale  dealer,  cr  their  agents  and  underlings.  But 
however  this  may  be,  you  are  the  ultimate  and  immediate 
sufferer.  The  chemist  or  the  apothecary  loses  nothing 
by  the  fraud,  for  you  pay  him  in  full  for  the  articles  as  if 
they  were  good  and  genuine.  The  delinquent — the  adul¬ 
terator — in  the  mean  time  has  pocketed  his  fraudulent 
gains,  and  escaped  all  blame  or  suspicion.  Even  your 
friend  the  chemist  or  the  apothecary  is  seldom  suspected  ; 
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for  if  your  dose  of  rhubarb  or  of  laudanum  produce  not 
the  expected  effect,  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  state  of  your 
stomach,  or  anything  rather  than  the  adulteration  of  the 
drug.  If  you  should  by  chance  entertain  doubts  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  article,  and  procure  a  second  quantity 
from  another  shop,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  are  served 
with  some  from  the  very  same  cargo  of  the  original  adul¬ 
terator.  In  this  case  you  are  accordingly  confirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  fault  rests  with  your  stomach  or  bowels, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  drug  to  which  you  had  given  so 
apparently  fair  a  trial. 

Whoever  may  be  induced  to  imagine,  that  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks  we  have  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  an  alarm  without  any  foundation,  shall,  in  the 
sequel,  be  convinced  that  we  speak  not  without  good  au¬ 
thority  and  some  little  insight  into  what  is  going  forward 
in  certain  concealed  manufactories  and  secret  processes, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  subject  may  readily  be 
conceived  to  be  extensive;  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  numerous  facts  within  the  limits  ne¬ 
cessarily  prescribed  to  one  paper  in  our  columns,  but  as 
we  are  certain  that  it  is  a  subject  of  paramount  public 
interest,  and  merits,  we  think,  a  severe  parliamentary 
scrutiny,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of  some 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  actual  means  taken  for 
adulterating  drugs,  and  the  methods  of  detecting  the  spu¬ 
rious  substances.  In  our  next  week’s  number  we  will 
enter  on  particulars,  and  make  some  observations  on  the 
adulteration  of  rhubarb — a  deservedly  popular  and  im¬ 
portant  drug. 


USEFUL  INFORMATION  FOR  MOTHERS. 

Th  E  re  is  not  a  more  mistaken  notion  than  that  it  is  always 
necessary  to  add  rich  and  stimulating  food  to  the  diet  of  a 
woman  who  is  suckling  ;  the  stomach  thus  soon  becomes 
overloaded  and  deranged,  and  so  far  from  producing  an 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  diminution  is  the  result ;  this  is  not  unfrequently  ob¬ 
served  among  wret  nurses.  A  healthy  young  woman, 
accustomed  to  a  country  air  and  life,  is  induced  to  take  a 
wet  nurse’s  place  in  town.  She  is  now  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  house,  takes  little  exercise,  keeps 
later  hours,  eats,  ad  libitum ,  of  better  and  richer  food  than 
she  has  been  accustomed  to,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  her 
milk,  is  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  porter  daily.  With 
all  this,  her  milk,  to  the  surprise  of  her  mistress,  diminishes 
in  quantity,  and,  under  the  supposition  that  more  support 
is  still  required,  a  glass  of  wine  is  perhaps  recommended, 
in  addition  to  what  she  had  before.  The  result  of  all  this 
is,  that  the  bowels  become  deranged,  she  suffers  from 
severe  throbbing  headache,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  skin 
hot,  and  the  pulse  full  and  hard;  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  very  means  which  have  been  used  to  increase 
her  milk,  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  its  secretion. 
Purgatives,  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  venesection,  must  be  had  recourse  to,  before 
we  shall  succeed  in  restoring  the  milk  to  its  former  quan¬ 
tity.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  a  mode¬ 
rate  increase  of  food,  more  especially  mild  unirritating 
fluids,  have  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  the  patient*  moreover,  requires  this  addition 
to  support  the  drain  upon  her  system  which  has  now 
commenced. 


One  of  the  chief  causes  of  misery  among  new  born  chil¬ 
dren, is  a  want  of  that  degree  of  cleanliness  so  necessary  to 
health.  In  washing  the  child  immediately  after  birth,  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  remove  the 
smegma  or  vernix  caseosa  by  mere  soap  and  water ;  a  little 
pork  lard,  or  cold  cream,  is  generally  used  in  such  eases, 
but  this  only  makes  the  child  greasy,  which  is  not  desira¬ 
ble.  In  the  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  France, 
they  heat  a  little  white  wine  in  a  cup  with  a  piece  of  fresh 
unsalted  butter,  and  rub  the  child  with  this  liniment,  which 
effectually  removes  any  vernix  caseosa  which  may  adhere 
to  the  skin.  This  is  a  practice  of  some  antiquity  in  France, 
for  Portal  mentions  a  case  where  it  was  used  as  early  as 
1667,  and  Dionis,  who  published  in  1718,  mentions  it  also. 
The  child  cannot  be  kept  too  clean.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  a  hired  nurse  can  take  so  much  care  of  a  child 
as  its  own  mother,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
children  of  rank  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  those  of  the  mid¬ 
dling  classes  who  are  nursed  by  their  own  mothers.  The 
nursery  cannot  be  kept  too  clean,  or  the  air  too  pure;  the 
room  should  be  spacious,  and,  above  all,  have  plenty  of 
light,  for  this  great  agent  of  light  is  quite  as  necessary  for 
a  child  as  for  a  plant.  Under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  also,  the 
person  of  a  child  is  never  so  clean  as  when  its  mother  takes 
charge  of  it  herself.  Fromneglect  of  this  sort  we  frequently 
see  the  skin  at  the  groins,  between  the  thighs  and  nates, 
behind  the  ears,  &c.,  become  excoriated,  and  the  poor  little 
thing  is  kept  in  a  continued  state  of  irritation  and  uncom¬ 
fortableness  ;  no  wonder  that  its  health  soon  suffers. 

It  is  frequently  a  question  how  long  a  child  ought  to  be 
suckled.  The  teeth  begin  to  distend  the  gums  towards 
the  seventh  month  ;  this  is  known  by  the  increased  secre¬ 
tion  of  saliva,  and  by  the  child  putting  everything  into  its 
mouth  which  it  can  lay  hold  of.  This  is  pure  instinct. 
It  will  now  take  a  piece  of  soft  bread  more  eagerly  than 
the  breast,  nor  does  it  seem  to  care  so  much  for  a  diet 
which  is  entirely  fluid.  In  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  it 
becomes  still  less  inclined  to  suck,  and  the  milk  generally 
begins  to  decrease  in  quantity. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  STRANGERS  HOW  TO  AVOID 
CATCHING  COLD  IN  LONDON,  & c. 

It  is  frequently  remaiked,  that  persons  on  their  return 
from  the  country,  towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  to 
this  great  metropolis,  are  shortly  afterwards  affected  by 
colds,  without  having  experienced  the  smallest  symptom 
of  any  such  complaint  during  their  stay  in  the  country  ; 
or  without  any  alteration  of  weather,  after  their  arrival 
in  town ;  a  circumstance  which  people  thus  affected  are 
apt  to  wonder  at,  as  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  air 
in  general  must  be  warmer  in  town  than  in  the  country  ; 
both  from  the  numberless  buildings  which  inclose  it,  as 
from  the  multitude  of  fires  constantly  kept  up  by  the 
inhabitants.  But  this,  although  true,  yet  is,  accidentally, 
the  very  cause  of  the  complaint. 

The  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere,  in  town,  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  preternatural  rarefaction  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  cooler  and  more  condensed  air  of  the  country, 
must  be  perpetually  rushing,  as  into  a  vacuum,  from  all 
sides,  creating  an  artificial  wind  :  moreover,  the  build¬ 
ings,  erected  in  all  directions,  are  so  many  impediments 
to  the  free  current  of  the  air,  which  is  reverberated 
and  circulated  through  the  streets,  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys,  and  from  church-yards  and  other  wide  openings, 
occasioning  so  many  streams  and  eddies  of  wind,  which 
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not  only  meet  persons  without  doors,  in  almost  every 
possible  position,  hut  also  encounter  them  in  the  passages 
and  staircases  of  their  own  houses,  and  drive  through 
every  aperture  and  crevice  of  the  chamber  they  reside  in  ; 
and  this  happens  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstance 
of  the  body  being  more  warmed,  and  perspiratipn  more 
increased  by  the  greater  positive  warmth  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  which,  until  they  are  settled  and  accommodated 
to  their  changed  situation,  by  some  longer  stay,  naturally 
expose  them  to  the  very  inconveniences  they  complain  of ; 
to  avoid  which,  all  weakly  persons,  and  others  subject 
to  catli  cold,  and  also  young  children,  should  he  used  to 
practice  every  precaution  mentioned,  relative  to  such  acci¬ 
dents,  upon  their  first  essays  to  go  or  to  be  carried  abroad. 

The  greatest  care  and  caution  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  cold  ;  and  people,  old  and  young, 
should  be  admonished  not  to  frequent  damp  uninhabited 
rooms,  or  delaying  on  passages  or  staircases;  and  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  restrained  from  playing  about  such  dan¬ 
gerous  places,  especially  in  damp  weather,  or  after  the 
houses  have  been  washed  ;  both  which,  from  certain 
stated  punctualities  of  cleanliness  observed  in  this  country, 
or  to  gratify  female  nicety,  frequently  happen  together, 
and  give  rise  to  hoarseness,  sore  throats,  coughs,  and  fevers. 

It  is  very  hard  that  the  more  orderly  part  of  our  species 
should  be  most  of  all  exposed  to  mischiefs  of  this  sort,  than 
when  occupied  in  some  bodily  exercise;  consequently  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  by 
those  whom  it  respectively  concerns,  to  well  consider  this 
matter,  as  regards  the  washing  places  of  public  resort,  as 
churches,  halls,  &c. ;  nor  ought  people  in  cold  and  moist 
weather,  to  be  so  lavish  of  water  about  their  floors  and 
furniture;  as  all  those  places  and  articles  are  rendered 
safer  by  being  kept  more  free  from  that  rawness  and 
dampness,  which  must  necessarily  follow  such  customs, 
however,  at  proper  seasons  and  times,  they  may  other¬ 
wise  be  commendable,  on  the  score  of  cleanliness. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  coaches  and 
carriages,  which  should,  when  not  in  actual  use,  be  kept 
secure  from  the  rain  and  damp  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
proper  conveniences  for  that  purpose',  nor  would  it  be  an 
unimportant  piece  of  advice,  were  these  vehicles  to  be 
frequently  aired  in  winter  time,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  duly  watched,  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
ignited  charcoal  or  coke,  might  be  entertained  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time;  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
moisture  absorbed  and  contained  in  the  cushions  and 
linings ;  which  might  be  attracted  towards  the  system  by 
means  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  ;  which  in  delicate 
constitutions  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  serious 
affection,  if  not  otherwise  obviated. 

Whatever  may  be  the  season  of  the  year,  if  the  weather 
be  rainy  or  moist,  a  moderate  fire  should  be  kept  up  in 
every  inhabited  room,  more  especially  during  the  evening 
and  night  time;  as  well  as  in  those  places  where  persons 
follow  their  ordinary  avocations  ;  either  in  their  studies 
or  counting-houses. 

Curious  Epidemics  among  Females. — The  imagi¬ 
nations  of  women  are  always  more  excitable  than  men,  and 
they  are  therefore  more  susceptible  of  any  folly  when  they 
lead  a  life  of  strict  seclusion,  and  their  thoughts  are  con¬ 
stantly  turned  inwards  upon  themselves  ;  hence,  in  orphan 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  convents,  the  nervous  disorder  of 
one  female  so  easily  and  quickly  becomes  the  disorder  of 
all.  It  is  recorded  in  a  medical  hook  that  a  nun,  in  a  large 
convent  in  France,  began  to  mew  like  a  cat ;  shortly  after¬ 


wards  other  nuns  mewed  ;  at  last  all  the  nuns  mewed  every 
day  at  a  certain  time  for  several  hours  together.  The 
surrounding  neighbourhood  heard  with  astonishment  this 
daily  cat  concert,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  nuns  were 
informed  that  a  company  of  soldiers  were  placed  by  the 
police  before  the  entrance  of  the  convent,  provided  with 
rods,  and  wouldcontinue  whipping  them  until  they  promised 
not  to  mew  any  more. — “  But  of  all  the  epidemics  (says  Dr. 
Babbington,  in  his  recently  published  work)  of  females 
which  I  myself  have  seen  in  Germany,  or  of  which  the  his¬ 
tory  is  known  to  me,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  celebrated 
convent  epidemic  of  the  15th  century.  A  nun  in  a  German 
nunnery  fell  to  biting  all  her  companions.  In  a  short  time 
all  the  nuns  of  this  convent  began  biting  each  other.  The 
news  of  this  infatuation  among  the  nuns  soon  spread,  and  it 
then  passed  from  convent  to  convent  throughout  great  part 
of  Germany,  principally  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  It 
afterwards  visited  the  nunneries  of  Holland,  and  at  last  the 
nuns  had  the  biting  mania  even  as  far  as  Rome.” 

Gout  and  Rheumatism. — The  following  mixture  is 
extremely  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  in 
the  daily  practice  of  the  Western  Dispensary.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  liquor  colchici  is  an  aqueous  solution  :  it  has 
been  used  with  remarkable  success  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  It  has  frequently  succeeded  in  my  practice, 
when  the  other  preparations  of  colchicum  have  failed.  It 
is  also  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Hue  and  Dr.  Latham, 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  also  by  Sir  C.  Scuda¬ 
more  :  Mixturiae  camphoriae  5  oz.,  ammoniated  tincture 
of  guiacum  5  drams,  liquor  of  colchicum  20  drops,  simple 
syrup  2  drams.  Mix.  A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  every 
3  or  4  hours. 

Emetic  in  Cases  op  Poisoning. — In  cases  of  poi¬ 
soning,  when  an  emetic  is  necessary,  the  following  may 
be  taken :  Blue  vitriol  10  gr.,  distilled  water  2  oz.  Twenty 
grains  of  white  vitriol  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Curious  Calculation. — A  celebrated  physician  has 
calculated  that,  of  1000  individuals,  23  die  in  the  birth  ; 
277  from  teething,  convulsions,  and  worms  ;  7  in  the 
measles;  2  women  in  child-birth;  199  of  consumption, 
asthma,  and  other  chronic  complaints;  250  of  fever;  12 
of  apoplexy;  and  41  of  dropsy.  Or,  in  another  point  of 
view,  of  1000  persons,  200  die  within  the  first  year,  SO 
in  the  second,  60  in  the  third,  and  24  in  the  fourth,  and 
within  the  first  eight  years  of  life,  446,  almost  one-half  of 
the  numbers  are  cut  off  by  premature  death. 

Infrequency  of  Hydrophobia.— A  medical  writer 
(Dr.  John  Johnstone)  observes,  that  in  eighty  years 
practice,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  my  father  beginning 
until  now,  May  20,  1830  (in  which  period  we  have  probably 
seen  among  us  400,000  sick  persons),  seven  cases  only 
have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  my  father,  my  bro¬ 
thers,  and  myself,  and  of  these  we  had  only  one  each  under 
our  immediate  care.  In  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  esta¬ 
blished  fifty  years,  112,725  patients  have  been  admitted, 
and  among  them  there  has  been  only  one  case  of  hydro¬ 
phobia.  On  these  data,  the  average  occurrence  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  is  one  in  120,000  cases. 

Protraction  of  Vegetable  Life— Houlton  states  a 
most  curious  fact.  A  bulbous  root,  which  was  found  in  the 
hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  in  which  situation  it 
had  probably  been  for  more  than  2000  years,  germinated 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  though,  when  discovered, 
it  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness.  The  root 
was  subsequently  put  into  the  ground,  where  it  grew  with 
readiness  and  vigour. 
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gJugfoevg  to  Corrfgpontontg* 

iglf*  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
streef,  Rathbone-place. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  will  receive  private  communi¬ 
cations  from  our  Secretary. 

“Andrew  Grant.”  The  digestive  organs  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  attended  to.  Take  a  plummer’s  pill  every  other  night, 
and  a  wine  glassful  of  this  mixture  every  morning: — Magnes. 
sulph.,  £  oz.  ;  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  1  pint.  After  this 
medicine  has  been  taken  for  a  few  weeks,  he  must  take  iodine, 
as  we  apprehend  his  complaint  to  be  scrofulous. — Write  again. 

“  W.  R.  H.,  Manchester,”  must  use  the  nitro-muriatic  bath. 
Put  a  table-spoonful  of  muriatic  acid  and  the  same  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  sponge  the  body  well  with 
this  night  and  morning,  and  then  rub  well  with  a  coarse  towel. 
An  additional  tea-spoonful  of  each  acid  must  be  added  to  the 
water  every  day  until  the  application  produce  a  slight  redness  of 
the  skin.  Take  two  grains  of  blue  pill  night  and  morning  until 
the  gums  feel  slightly  tender.  After  this  effect  is  produced  he 
may  resume  the  Anti  drastic  Pills.  Mr.  Heywood,  if  he  wishes, 
may  be  appointed  agent  for  the  Society,  by  making  application  to 
Mr.  Mawhood,  of  Liverpool. 

“  J.  W.  Blackburn”  had  better  apply  to  Mr.  Mawhood,  who  is 
our  wholesale  agent  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  &c.  Any  che¬ 
mist,  druggist,  or  patent  medicine-vender,  anxious  to  become 
agents  for  the  sale  of  Harvey’s  Celebrated  Medicines,  may  pro¬ 
cure  them  from  Mr  Mawhood  on  the  same  terms  as  they  could 
from  the  Society  in  London.  Mr.  Mawhood  has  the  authority  of 
the  Medical  Board  to  appoint  agents  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
above  mentioned  counties. 

“  A.  F.  D.,  Brighton,”  Sulphate  of  quinine,  gr.  xij ;  acid 
sulph.  dilut.  §  drachm;  tinct.  cardamon  comp.,  £  oz’ ;  distilled 
water,  8  oz. — Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoonsful  twice  daily. 

“A  poor  Woman.”  Have  five  leeches  applied  to  the  child’s 
neck,  and  give  it  five  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb  every  other 
night  for  a  week. 

<  “  A  Married  Man.”  We  have  frequently  been  consulted  in 
similar  instances,  his  case  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  the 
physician  could  not  have  understood  it.  We  have  found  our 
tonic  Restorative  Cordial  act  very  beneficially  in  similar  cases. 
Give  the  medicine  prescribed  a  fair  trial  and  then  go  through  a 
course  of  the  Restorative  Cordial. 

“D.  J.  K.”  Hydriodate  of  potass,  3  grains  three  times  daily. 
Let  us  know  how  it  agrees  with  him. 

“  W.  G.”  We  will  give  him  the  formula  in  our  next  Number. 

“  A  Reader”  will  perceive  by  reference  to  this  Number  and 
our  Supplement  that  we  have  anticipated  his  suggestions.  We 
hope  to  make  our  Journal  equal  to  any  medical  periodical  pub¬ 
lished  in  Europe.  We  intend  to  give  a  condensed  report  of  the 
interesting  subjects  discussed  at  the  Medical  Societies  as  well  as 
an  abstract  of  all  continental  discoveries  in  medicine.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  carried  on  by  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  will  enable  us  to  make  the 
“  Oracle  of  Health ”  a  complete  record  of  everything  interest¬ 
ing  going  forward  in  the  medical  world. 

“  Dr.  M.”  The  letter  will  be  laid  before  the  Medical  Board. 
The  secretary  will  communicate  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  result 
is  known. 

“Invalid  K.,  Birmingham.”  The  inflammation  of  the  joint 
must  be  reduced  by  applying  14  leeches.  After  tins  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment  must  be  well  rubbed  in.  This  is  made  by 
mixing  a  drachm  of  tartar  emetic  with  one  ounce  of  lard.  A 
piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  must  be  rubbed  in  night  and  morning 
until  the  part  is  well  covered  with  pustules.  Take  also  three 
grains  of  blue  pill  night  and  morning  till  the  gums  feel  tender. 
Should  the  blue  pill  purge,  he  must  have  the  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  opium  combined  with  each  dose. — Write  again  in  a  fortnight 
and  report  progress. 

“A  Young  Woman  with  Hysteria.”  This  singular  affection 
may  be  well  termed  the  mocking  disease,  and  it  often  baffles  the 
diagnostic  powers  of  the  most  skilful  physician.  The  pain  of 
the  bowels  and  sickness  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  inflammation,  but  these  are  fallacious  symptoms  and  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  In  her  case  tonic  and  not  depleting  means 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  She  cannot  take  a  better  medicine  than 
the  Restorative  Cordial  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of 
Health  for  the  cure  of  her  disease. 

“Veritas”  is  labouring  under  rheumatic  govt,  and  ought  to 
be  bled  from  the  arm  immediately,  and  20  leeches,  with  subse¬ 
quent  fomentations  to  the  foot.  Keep  the  bowels  open  with  our 
Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill.  When  the  inflammation  is  subdued 
take  the  following  draught  every  four  hours.  Liquor  ammon. 
acef.,  2  drachms;  vin.  colchici,  30  drops;  mistur.  camphor, 
1|  oz. — Write  again. 

“A  Mother.”  The  child  has  worms.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  than  the  regular  use  of  our  Aperient  Pills  followed  up  by 
pink  root  tea.  Give  a  wine-glassful  once  a  day  for  a  week. 


“  Enquirer.”  The  Aperient  Pills  of  the  Society  are  exclu¬ 
sively  of  a  vegetable  nature.  He  will  find  that  two  taken  occa¬ 
sionally  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  regular  with¬ 
out  griping.  In  cases  of  delicate  females,  a  safer  medicine 
cannot  be  taken  as  it  contains  no  drastic  drug,  and  in  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  generality  of  Aperient  Pills  sold  in  this  country. 
Be  particular  in  asking  for  the  Anti-drastic  Pills  of  the  Society 
for  the  Restoration  of  Health. 

“  A  Sufferer.”  Tinct.  of  hyoscyamus,  30  drops  ;  liquor  ammon* 
acetatis,  2  drachms;  mist,  camphor,  1  oz. — Mix  and  take  at  bed¬ 
time.  Apply  a  blister  to  the  part,  and  in  three  days  let  us  know 
how  he  is. 

“  An  old  Man.”  Try  our  Embrocation — it  is  excellent  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Call  at  our  Consulting  Rooms  and 
we  will  give  him  a  bottle. 

Received  as  we  were  going  to  press — 

“Mechanic’s  Wife”  next  week. 

“  Grateful”  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Colds  in  No.  23. 


“A.  F.  K.”  The  Society  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  labouring  people  of  this  kingdom  and  more  particularly  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted  in  this  country,  and  it  bids  fair  to  triumph  over  all  op¬ 
position.  Several  leading  members  of  the  faculty  are  zealous  in 
our  cause.  It  requires  but  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
order  to  demolish  the  hordes  of  quacks  who  infest  the  metropolis. 
We  are  determined  to  instruct  the  poor  in  medical  knowledge, 
and  then  they  will  perceive  the  absurdity  of  entrusting  their 
lives  to  the  care  of  men  who  know  nothing  of  medicine. 

Harvey’s  Anti -drastic  Aperient  Pill  is  good 

in  cases  of  obstinate  and  habitual  costiveness,  nervous  and  bilious 
head-ache,  indigestion,  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  complaints 
peculiar  to  women  and  children.  They  act  on  the  system  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  sensations.  Be  particular  in  asking 
for  Harvey's  Anli-drastic  Pill.  In  boxes  at  Is.  l^d  ,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey's  Restorative  Cordial  is  an  excellent 

tonic  in  cases  of  nervous,  constitutional,  and  local  debility.  It 
never  fails  in  loss  of  appetite,  weak  stomach,  flatulency,  low- 
spirits,  suppressed  evacuations,  &c.  In  bottles  at  4s.  6d.,  and 
.1  Is.  each. 

Harvey’s  Emlbrocation  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
sprains,  lumbago,  chronic  rheumatism,  with  never-failing  suc¬ 
cess.  In  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place.)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  delivered  in  London, 
and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 
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Barclay  Mid  Sons,  Farringdon-street. 
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Bath — Tylee,  Druggist,  Bridge-st. 
Beccx.es — H. Carter, near  the  Church 
Birmingham — Guest,  Bookseller 
Bolton — Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scowcroft,  Chemlsts,and 
J.  Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol— Batten,  Chemist, High  St. 
Chelmsford— Chalk  and  Co. 
Cheltenham — Harper, 350, High  St. 
Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 
Crkditon — Wm.Searle, Chemist  and 
Druggist 

Exeter— C.  Gain, 185, Fore  Street. 
Gloucester— Chronicle  Office 
Hull — Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington — Hallows,  Chemist 
Jersey— J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 


Rigge,  65,  Cheapslde. 

Vludie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co* 
ventrv-stieet,  Hay  market. 

Wilii,  13.  Catherine.street,  Strand; 

White,  22,  Little  George-street,  Port- 
man-square. 
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Liverpool— Mawhood  (wholesale), 
Aspinall,  Bird  Sc  Atcheiby,  Fisher 
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Swift,  Tiernan,  Wagstaff,  Walker, 
and  all  Patent  Medicine  Venders. 

Louth— A.  G.  Marshall,  Bookseller 

Manchester — Gnadsby  and  Sons  ; 
H.  Jewshury,  Market  Street;  R. 
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293,  Deansgate;  J.  Bowman,  Picca¬ 
dilly  ;  D.  Bullock,  King  Street. 

Okehamptok- Miss  Smale. 
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Office. 

Sp  \lding— F.  S.  Gilbert,  Bookseller 

Tiverton — H.  Mead,  Bookseller. 

Topsham — Mr.  Troake,  Chemist  and 
Druggist 

York— Ueighton  and  Moxon,  Pave¬ 
ment. 

Wigan— Critcbley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Rowlinson,  and  Walls. 


With  this  Number  is  also  published  a  Supplement. 

Part  5  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's,  with  an  Index , 
Sfc. — Price  6d. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9,  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  I1  luce.  In  order  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents .  all  letters  for  the 
Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers  as  above , 
as  well  as  to  our  Publisher's. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holy  well-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  VEGETABLE  INTO  ANIMAL  LIFE. 


Few  branches  of  study  are  more  instructive  and  fasci¬ 
nating  to  the  natural  philosopher,  than  that  which  involves 
an  enquiry  into  the  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  pro¬ 
gress  of  vegetable  into  animal  life.  From  a  conviction 
that  an  article  on  this  interesting  subject,  illustrated  by 
engravings,  would  be  approved  of  by  our  readers,  we 
have,  in  our  engraving  this  week,  given  a  view  of  a  few 
links  in  the  chain  of  animal  creation,  commencing  with 
the  lowest  in  the  scale. 

In  the  organization  of  the  simplest  animals  there  is  no 
appreciable  advancement  in  structure,  when  compared  to 
the  more  perfect  plants,  although  they  unquestionably 
perform  additional  functions.  The  very  lowest  animal 
probably  enjoys  some  degree  of  sensation,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous 
motion.  \  et  it  appears  to  perform  the  function  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  plant.  In  studying  the  organization  of  living  crea¬ 
tures,  we  observe,  without  doubt,  traces  of  a  graduated 
VOL.  I.  [J.  ShackeU.  Wine  Offic«  Court.] 


scale  of  being :  but  either  the  graduation  of  the  scale  is 
not  perfect,  or  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  the  degrees 
that  must  be  marked  upon  it;  either  the  chain  is  defec¬ 
tive,  or  some  of  its  links  are  unknown  to  us.  Thus  the 
creatures  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  seem  to  possess 
even  a  less'complicated  structure  than  the  perfect  plant. 
These  simple  beings  form  the  curious  class  of  animated 
creatures  termed  the  infusoria .  When  dead  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
maceration  in  water,  in  a  moderately  warm  temperament, 
the  fluid  is  found  to  swarm  with  living  creatures.  Because 
these  beings  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  infusion  in 
water  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  they  have  received 
the  name  of  infusoria .  Their  extreme  minuteness  places 
them  beyond  the  cognizance  of  unassisted  sense,  and  we 
owe  our  knowledge  even  of  their  existence  to  the  micros¬ 
cope.  Of  these  creatures,  the  minutest  and  simplest  is  a 
transparent  globule,  having  the  form  of  a  point  (fig.  1), 
which,  because  it  is  conceived  to  be  placed  at  the  ultimate 
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limit  of  animal  existence,  is  called  by  Muller  the  monas 
tervno.  All  naturalists  are  agreed  that  this  minute  point 
is  an  organized  being  of  an  animal  nature.  The  inference 
that  it  is  an  animal  is  founded  on  its  motion,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  spontaneous,  and  which,  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  certainly  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  external  physical  cause,  or  to  any  chemical  agency. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  its  movements 
for  any  considerable  time  without  being  satisfied  that  it  is 
truly  spontaneous.  All  who  have  made  a  particular  study 
of  minute  animals  have  considered  it  as  belonging  to  this 
class  of  beings;  and  Cuvier  has  placed  it  at  the  bottom  of 
his  Animal  Kingdom ,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  scale.  It  is  found  not  only  in  infusions  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter,  artificially  prepared,  but  when  the 
temperature  is  mild,  in  stagnant  waters,  whether  salt  or 
fresh.  It  seems  to  be  a  vesicle,  or  to  consist  of  a  delicate 
membrane  inclosing  a  transparent  fluid:  hence  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Professor  Carus  as  a  living  animal  cellule.  If 
it  be  difficult,  on  account  of  its  extreme  minuteness,  to 
ascertain  its  structure  with  exactness,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  animalculi  of  precisely  the  same  figure  and  appear¬ 
ance,  but  of  a  larger  size,  and  which  seem  to  consist  of  a 
larger  congeries  of  these  minuter  beings,  are  vesicular. 
In  these  larger  creatures,  the  membrane  forming  the  ex¬ 
ternal  envelope  of  their  body  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
fluid  contained  within,  and  in  that  fluid  can  be  perceived 
numerous  globules  of  a  smaller  size,  apparently  vesicular 
also.  This  is  extremely  well  seen  in  the  Volvox  Globator 
(fig.  2).  Now  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  animals,  the 
function  of  nutrition  is  performed  in  the  simplest  manner, 
and  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  in  the  vegetable.  Their 
nutritive  matter  is  received  by  imbibition  through  the 
parieties  of  their  external  membrane,  without  any  mouth, 
and  without  any  apparatus  for  digestion  that  can  be  distin¬ 
guished. 

The  first  advancement  from  this  simple  condition  of  ani¬ 
mal  existence  is  observed  in  a  higher  tribe  of  animalcule, 
and  also  in  the  lowest  order  of  polypes.  It  consists  of  a 
membraneous  sac  open  at  one  extremity  (fig .  3 <).  The 
figure  of  the  animalcule  is  that  of  a  purse,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  tribe  denominated  Bursaries  (fig.  4).  The 
figure  of  the  polype  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  flower 
termed  Campanula,  and  it  is  therefore  called  bell-shaped. 
The  inhabitants  of  coralline  and  sponge  are  constructed 
essentially  in  this  manner.  Instead  of  a  membrane  in¬ 
closing  a  cavity  without  any  aperture,  they  consist  of  a 
membranous  cavity  open  at  one  extremity.  This  con¬ 
formation  affords  the  first  and  the  simplest  conceivable 
rudiment  of  an  alimentary  canal :  the  whole  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  animal  must  be  considered  as  forming  one  ex¬ 
tended  stomach,  and  hence  the  animal  has  been  described 
by  Cuvier,  as  being  a  sentient  self-moving  sac  capable  of 
digesting  food.  In  the  higher  tribes  of  this  order,  pro¬ 
cesses  or  lashes  are  arranged  around  the  external  margin 
of  this  aperture  (figs.  4,5,6^,  which  are  endowed  with 
the  power  of  motion,  and  by  means  of  which  the  fluid  in 
which  the  animal  swims,  and  which  contains  its  aliment, 
is  propelled  into  its  rudimentary  digestive  canal.  Figure 
six  represents  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  creatures,  very 
highly  magnified.  In  the  tribes  placed  above  these,  the 
aperture  leading  to  this  internal  cavity  is  not  always  open, 
but  is  capable  of  alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  thus 
exhibiting  the  first  and  most  simple  form  of  a  mouth. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  more  perfect  plants  the 
root  is  the  organ  by  which  the  function  of  nutrition  is  per¬ 
formed,  and  that  if  the  root  be  injured,  the  plant  inevitably 


perishes.  Yet  there  are  species  of  plants  in  which  the 
trunk  can  be  made  to  perform  the  office  of  the  root,  and 
the  root  that  of  the  trunk.  In  the  prunux  and  salix,  the 
cherry  and  willow  tribes,  if  the  stem  brandies  be  bent 
down  to  the  earth,  plunged  into  it,  and  continued  in  this 
situation  for  a  few  months,  these  branches  will  generate 
radicles,  which  wrill  perform  the  proper  functions  of  the 
root.  If,  subsequently,  the  original  root  be  dug  up  and 
suffered  to  ascend  into  the  air,  so  that  the  whole  plant 
shall  become  completely  inverted,  the  original  root  will 
throw  forth  stem  branches,  and  will  bear  the  wild  fruit 
peculiar  to  its  tribe.  The  rhizophora  mangle,  or  mangrove 
tree,  grows  naturally  in  this  manner  ;  for  its  stem  branches, 
having  reached  a  certain  perpendicular  height,  bend  dowrn 
wards  of  their  own  accord,  and  throw  forth  root- branch  ear 
into  the  soil,  from  which  new  trunks  arise,  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  meet  with 
a  single  tree  of  this  species  covering  the  oozy  waters  in 
which  it  grows  with  a  forest  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
ficus  Indica ,  or  banyan,  grows  in  the  same  manner,  and 
often  with  enormous  trunks,  equally  derived  from  a 
primary  root.  Precisely  analogous  is  the  curious  pro¬ 
perty  possessed  by  the  Bursaries  and  the  Polypi.  If  these 
animals  be  inverted  or  turned  completely  inside  out,  that 
surface  which  was  naturally  external  performs  the  office 
of  internal  perfectly,  and  the  process  of  nutrition  is  carried 
on  without  the  slightest  apparent  inconvenience  or  change. 
As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  however,  these  vica¬ 
rious  offices  cease  to  be  performed  :  a  specific  organ  is 
provided  for  every  particular  function  :  the  function  can 
be  executed  only  by  its  own  proper  organ,  and  if  the  organ 
be  destroyed  or  injured  the  animal  perishes. 

Tracing,  in  the  ascending  scale,  the  successive  advance¬ 
ment  of  structure  in  these  simple  beings,  after  an  animal 
possessing  an  internal  cavity,  either  with  the  aperture 
always  open,  or  with  the  power  of  contracting  or  expand¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  we  next  come  to  a  compli¬ 
cation  which  is  exceedingly  important.  It  consists  of  a 
distinct  membraneous  tube  included  in  an  external  en¬ 
velope,  the  external  envelope  forming  what  may  be  properly 
termed  a  body,  and  the  internal  tube  affording  the  first 
rudiment  of  a  stomach,  or  rather  the  first  indication  of  a 
special  digestive  organ.  The  animals  termed  vorticellcs 
are  constructed  in  this  manner,  and  it  has  been  lately  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  vibrio  of  paste  possesses  an  analogous 
structure,  (fig.  7).  In  the  next  order  of  zoophytes  vve 
met  with  a  mouth  which  is  very  distinctly  formed,  and 
which  in  most  cases  is  surrounded  with  numerous  tentaculi. 
The  mouth  opens  into  a  shut  sac  or  stomach,  which  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the  body.  The  sto¬ 
mach  rejects  its  excrementitious  matter  by  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  that  admits  its  aliment,  so  that  one  common  aperture 
serves  both  for  mouth  and  anus.  In  i\\e  medusa  all  these 
points  are  wTell  seen.  On  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body 
there  is  a  simple  aperture,  or  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
suction.  Its  cavity  leads  by  four  apertures  into  a  like 
number  of  sacs  or  stomachs,  in  a  manner  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable,  are  capable  of  digesting  hard  substances,  and 
especially  the  small  prickly  fishes  upon  which  they  prey. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  causes  of  these  deformities  are  unknown.  They 
are  attributed  to  the  restrained  position  of  the  infant  in 
the  maternal  womb,  when  the  amniotic  fluid  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  is  small  in  quantity,  to  an  arrest  of  development, 
to  feebleness  or  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles,  and  they 
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also  accompany  spina  bifida.  It  is  true  that  the  infant 
may  not  move  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  or 
at  least  is  not  felt  to  move  by  the  parent ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  only  born  alive,  but  perfect  in  all  parts.  Deformi¬ 
ties  often  occur  after  birth,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  nurse’s 
holding  the  infant  too  much  on  one  arm,  and,  consequently, 
inclining  one  lower  extremity  inwards.  This  constrained 
position  of  the  infant  may  possibly  induce  disease  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  a  very  frequent  cause,  as  nine  in  ten  mothers 
and  nurses,  who  are  light-handed,  hold  the  infant  on  the 
right  arm  ;  and  yet  deformity  of  the  lower  limbs  is  com¬ 
paratively  of  rare  occurrence  during  infancy,  unless  errors 
in  diet,  clothing,  cleanliness,  exposure  to  the  air,  exercise, 
prevail.  All  debilitating  causes  of  this  kind,  all  acute 
diseases,  teething,  hooping-cough,  inflammations  of  the 
head,  chest,  abdomen  and  limbs,  eruptive  fevers,  scarla¬ 
tina,  small-pox,  measles,  &c.,  &c.,  predispose  young  in¬ 
fants  to  deformities  in  the  spine  and  limbs.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  muscular  power  or  strength  is  diminished, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  are  unable  to  sustain 
or  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  bones  being  soft, 
readily  bend,  or,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  44  grow  out.” 
It  is  generally  observed  that  deformities  commence  about 
the  time  of  weaning,  when  improper  food  is  usually  given, 
the  infant  being  peevish  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
breast  milk,  and  soon  getting  into  a  delicate  state  of  health. 
But  the  disease  may  commence  earlier  than  the  period  of 
ablactation  or  weaning,  especially  in  infants  of  the  poor, 
who  are  mismanaged  from  the  moment  of  birth,  as  regards 
diet,  clothing,  cleanliness,  exposure  to  a  pure  air,  &c. 
Under  all  these,  and  many  other  debilitating  causes,  the 
digestion  is  impaired,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishment 
is  not  extracted  from  the  food  by  the  enfeebled  stomach, 
a  sufficient  addition  of  nutriment  (chyle)  is  conveyed  to 
the  heart  and  not  added  to  the  blood  ;  a  deteriorated  and 
deficient  quantity  of  blood  is  circulated  to  the  different 
organs,  and  these  being  deprived  of  a  sufficient  supply, 
as  in  health,  become  enfeebled,  cannot  perform  their 
functions  or  uses  properly,  and  delicacy  or  disease  in  some 
of  them,  according  to  the  predisposition  of  the  individual, 
is  the  consequence.  In  fact,  the  digestion,  circulation,  or 
innervation  (power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow)  being 
defective,  or  deranged,  must  derange  every  organ  in  the 
body,  the  muscles  among  the  rest,  and  thence  those  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  trunk  are  rendered  incapable  of  support¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  deformities  of  the  limbs, 
spine,  growing  out  of  the  shoulder  or  back,  is  a  frequent 
result.  It  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  remarks  on 
the  physical  education  of  infants,  that  few  of  them  escape 
from  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  consequence 
of  the  administration  of  improper  food  and  drink  to  them. 
If  these  parts  be  disordered,  they  derange  the  respiration, 
the  brain,  and  all  parts — a  fact  proved  by  the  innumerable 
complaints  and  disorders  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  body, 
by  persons  labouring  under  indigestion,  hypochondriasis, 
nervousness.  The  same  train  of  disorders  exist  in  chil¬ 
dren.  But  supposing  the  digestion  to  be  good,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  unless  the  infant  thrives,  the  nutriment 
or  chyle  cannot  be  changed  into  vivifying  blood,  unless  the 
process  for  that  purpose  (respiration)  be  healthful.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  a  pure  air  is  necessary  for  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  function.  But  in  large  crowded  cities  and 
towns,  the  children  of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  sel¬ 
dom  enjoy  the  essential  advantage  of  good  air,  or  other 
hygienic  means ;  and  the  result  is,  that  delicacy  and  dis¬ 
ease  is  most  common  amongst  them.  But  admitting  the 
digestion  and  respiration  to  be  natural,  health  cannot  be 


preserved  unless  exercise  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  espe¬ 
cially  on  foot.  This  circulates  the  blood  to  every  part,  by 
increasing  the  action  of  the  heartand  arteries  :  strengthens 
every  part,  and  those  who  live  in  rural  districts  are  pro¬ 
verbially  the  healthiest  of  the  population. 

When  infants  are  enfeebled  by  mismanagement  or  dis¬ 
ease,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  they  are 
very  liable  to  deformities  of  the  spine  and  limbs.  The 
enfeebled  muscles  are  not  able  to  support  the  trunk  ;  and 
the  spine  and  lower  limbs  become  deformed.  This  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
month,  or  second  year.  The  infant  loses  the  power  of  its 
limbs,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  44  gets  off  its  legs.” 
About  the  period  of  weaning  or  of  teething,  or  after  any 
severe  disease,  the  joints  of  the  ankles,  wrists,  knees,  hips, 
and  spine  are  weakened,  and  cease  to  perform  their  func¬ 
tions.  The  bones  bend,  and  deformity  is  the  consequence. 
It  is,  however,  consoling  to  know,  that  children  who  be¬ 
come  deformed  after  birth,  from  the  age  of  one  to  five 
years,  almost  .invariably  recover  and  become  straight, 
if  the  general  health  be  improved,  and  the  treatment  be 
rational,  even  without  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  reason  of  this  favourable  result  is  clear  to  the  edu¬ 
cated  practitioner.  He  knows  that  the  bones  and  liga¬ 
ments  which  unite  them  are  but  partially  developed  in 
the  first  year  of  infancy  ;  and  if  the  muscles  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  proper  diet,  healthful  respiration,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  cold  bathing,  tonics,  and  other  invigorating 
means,  they  will  speedily  restore  the  deformed  bones  to 
their  natural  situation,  and  the  body  to  the  straight  and 
erect  position.  The  fact  is  attested  by  every  modern 
writer  on  deformities,  and  on  rachitism  or  rickets.  I  have 
seen  it  proved  in  a  vast  number  of  instances.  Congenital 
deformities  which  occur  before  birth,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
never  removed  without  mechanical  aid,  but  are  generally 
cured  by  this  means.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  is  simple.  The  infantile  constitution  at 
birth  is  much  more  frail  and  feeble  than  at  the  age  of  a 
year  or  two,  and  requires  infinitely  more  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  At  birth,  the  infant  is  almost  deprived  of  exercise, 
the  muscles  are  slightly  exerted  by  dandling,  holding  in 
the  arms,  and  other  positions:  they  are  already  so  weak 
as  to  admit  of  deformity  ;  and  therefore  we  must  assist 
nature  by  mechanical  contrivances,  and  support  the  bones 
in  their  proper  situations,  which  the  muscles  and  liga¬ 
ments  cannot  do  by  themselves. 


NORTH  LONDON  gOSPITAL. 

New  Instrument  for  the  Cure  of  Stammering. 

Dr.  Elliotson  made  some  remarks,  on  Thursday 
last,  on  stammering.  He  said  that  there  were  various 
opinions  as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease — some  supposing  the 
muscles  of  the  glottis  affected,  others  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  Dr.  Bostock  published  a  case  in  one  of  the  jour¬ 
nals,  some  years  since,  which  he  had  cured  by  purgatives  ; 
this  was  most  probably  a  case  depending  on  a  fulness  of 
blood  in  the  head,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive  function — 
some  gentlemen  had  cured  the  disease  by  giving  the  per¬ 
sons  more  confidence  in  themselves,  and  instructing  them 
to  take  a  true  inspiration  before  speaking,  aud  to  speak 
deliberately ;  there  is  no  doubt  the  mind  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  muscles  connected  with  articulation,  as  well 
as  the  other  muscles  of  the  body.  In  St.  Peter’s  Dance,  if 
you  come  suddenly  near  a  patient,  so  as  to  take  him  by 
surprise,  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  the  emotions 
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of  the  mind  act  on  the  speech  in  something  of  the  same 
manner.  The  Doctor  then  introduced  to  the  class  a  youth 
who  had  been  treated  for  this  disease  in  a  novel  manner  by 
a  Mr.  Metz. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Metz  had  befriended  a  Polish  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  had  since  gone  to  America :  previously  to  his 
going,  he  wished  to  repay  Mr.  M.  in  some  way  for  his 
kindness,  and  presented  him  with  a  small  silver  instru¬ 
ment,  which  he  said  had  proved  a  great  source  of  profit 
and  fame  to  him  on  the  continent,  as  it  had  cured  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  stammering.  This  instrument,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  support  to  the  tongue,  kept  it  steady.  The  in¬ 
strumentbeing  hung  to  the  teeth  by  means  of  three  hooks, 
prevents  it  from  moving  about.  When  Dr.  E.  first  heard 
of  the  instrument,  he  was  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  piece  of 
nonsense,  but  when  he  was  informed  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  acted,  he  thought  the  plan  good,  and  worthy  of  a 
trial.  He  instanced  the  circumstance  of  resting  one  foot 
on  the  toe  whilst  sitting,  being  attended  with  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  limb;  but  place  the  whole  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  the  limb  becomes  firm  and  steady  ;  it  was  reflecting 
on  this  fact  that  led  him  to  think  the  principle  a  good  one ; 
but  he  believed  there  were  other  muscles  besides  those  of 
the  tongue  concerned  in  impediment  of  speech.  Dr* 
Arnott,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics,  had  mentioned  that 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis  were  agitated  in  a  case  he  saw — 
therefore  one  mechanical  remedy  would  not  be  applicable 
in  all  cases. 

The  youth  present,  on  whom  Mr.  Metz  had  tried  the 
instrument  with  so  much  benefit,  had  stuttered  from  the 
age  of  six  years — he  is  now  fourteen.  He  was  always  at 
home  with  his  father,  who  also  stuttered.  Dr.  Elliotson 
remarked,  that  stuttering  is  an  hereditary  disease,  coming 
on  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  gout, 
epilepsy,  &c.  The  instrument  had  been  applied  for  seven 
weeks  past,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  youth  being  at  a 
boarding  school,  Mr.  Metz  says  he  was  much  neglected, 
and  only  practised  the  remedy  two  hours  a-day.  The 
patient  now  read  a  passage  from  a  newspaper  without  the 
instrument  being  applied — he  stuttered  considerably  :  he 
afterwards  read  with  the  instrument — the  difference  was 
not,  however,  very  decided,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  read 
better.  Dr.  E.  said  he  could  not  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  instrument  until  he  had  seen  more  of  it.  Mr.  Metz 
agreed  to  bring  his  patient  again  in  three  week’s  time. 


INJURIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  TOO  GREAT 
EXERCISE  OF  MIND. 

At  any  time  of  life  excessive  and  continued  mental 
exertion  is  hurtful;  but,  in  infancy  and  in  early  youth, 
when  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  still  immature  and  deli¬ 
cate,  permanent  mischief  is  more  easily  inflicted  by  inju¬ 
dicious  treatment  than  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  the  analogy  is  complete  between  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Scrofulous  and  ricketty 
children  are  the  most  usual  sufferers  in  this  way.  They 
are  generally  remarkable  for  large  heads,  great  precocity 
of  understanding,  and  small  delicate  bodies.  But,  in  such 
instances,  the  great  size  of  the  brain  and  the  acuteness  of 
the  mind  are  the  results  of  morbid  growth,  and,  even  with 
the  best  mangement,  the  child  passes  the  first  years  of  its 
life  constantly  on  the  brink  of  active  disease.  Instead, 
however,  of  trying  to  repress  its  activity,  the  fond  parents, 
misled  by  the  early  promise  of  genius,  too  often  excite  it 
still  farther  by  the  unceasing  and  never  failing  stimulus  of 


praise  and  emulation  ;  and,  finding  its  progress  for  a  time 
equal  to  their  warmest  wishes,  they  look  forward  with 
ecstacy  to  the  day  when  its  talents  will  break  forth,  and 
shed  a  lustre  on  its  name.  But  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
picture  becomes  brighter  to  their  fancy,  the  probability  of 
its  being  realised  becomes  less  ;  as  the  brain,  worn  out  by 
premature  exertion,  either  becomes  diseased  or  loses  its 
tone,  leaving  the  mental  powers  slow  and  depressed  for 
the  remainder  of  life.  The  expected  prodigy  is  thus  ul¬ 
timately  and  easily  outstripped,  in  the  social  race,  by 
many  whose  apparently  dull  outset  promised  him  an  easy 
victory. 

Taking  for  our  guide  the  necessities  of  the  constitution* 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  modes  of  treatment  commonly 
resorted  to  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  that,  instead  of 
straining  to  the  uttermost  the  already  irritable  powers  of 
the  precocious  child,  and  leaving  his  dull  competitor  to- 
ripen  at  leisure,  a  systematic  attempt  ought  to  be  made* 
from  early  infancy,  to  rouse  to  action  the  languid  faculties 
of  the  latter,  while  no  pains  ought  to  be  spared  to  moderate 
and  give  tone  to  the  activity  of  the  former.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  the  prematurely  intelligent  child  is  generally 
sent  to  school,  and  tasked  with  lessons  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  while  the  healthy  but  more  backward  boy,  who 
requires  to  be  stimulated,  is  kept  at  home  in  idleness,  per¬ 
haps  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  merely  on  account  of 
his  backwardness.  A  double  error  is  here  committed,, 
and  the  consequence  to  the  clever  boy,  is  frequently  the 
permanent  loss  both  of  his  health  and  of  his  envied  supe¬ 
riority  of  intellect. 


RAVAGES  OF  DYSENTERY. 

The  dysentery,  or  flux,  being  a  disease  so  destructive 
to  soldiers  in  camps  and  garrisons,  and  a  constant  attend¬ 
ant  on  all  military  operations,  it  is  a  medical  inquiry  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  investigate  this  disease  with  the 
utmost  attention,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  method  to  put 
a  stop  to  its  devastation.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  deeply  interested,  and  often  the 
glory  and  honour  of  a  nation.  If  the  cause  of  humanity 
were  not  alone  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  to  this  research, 
we  need  but  turn  our  eyes  on  the  political  field,  where  we 
should  behold  the  best  concerted  measures  often  defeated 
by  its  influence. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1415,  Henry  the  Fifth,  with  his 
English  archers,  would  not  have  “affrighted  the  air  at 
Agineourt,”  if  impetuosity  had  suffered  the  French  to 
remain  still :  had  the  battle  been  delayed  but  another 
week,  his  whole  army  would  have  been  ruined.  He  em¬ 
barked  with  50,000  men  from  Southampton,  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  August,  1415,  and  landed  at  Havre  de  Grace 
on  the  21st.  He  marched  to  Harfleur,  besieged,  and  took 
it.  During  the  siege,  which  was  not  six  weeks  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  England,  he  lost  nearly  half  of  his  army 
by  the  bloody  flux.  Two  thousand  died  of  it  in  one  day „ 
Rapin  says,  the  flux  which  was  got  among  his  troops,  had 
made,  and  still  did  make,  such  ravage,  that  not  above  the 
fourth  part  of  his  army  were  able  to  bear  arms.  This 
distemper  had  not  seized  the  common  soldiers  only,  but 
even  the  most  considerable  persons  were  not  free  from  it. 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  were 
already  dead  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  king’s 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  several  other  officers  of 
distinction,  were  so  dangerously  ill,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  England  in  hopes  of  a  cure. 
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When  Europe  coalesced  in  order  to  restore  Louis  to  his 
throne,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  headed  an  army  of  50,000 
Prussians,  to  whom  was  attached  15,000  Austrians  under 
General  Clairfait,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Hessians, 
together  with  20,000  French  emigrants,  chiefly  officers, 
amounting  in  all  to  100,000  effective  men,  and  these  en¬ 
tered  France.  To  oppose  these,  Dumourier  had  only 
17,000  men  collected  near  the  point  from  which  the  enemy 
were  approaching  in  Luxembourg.  The  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  encamped  his  army  at  La  Lun,  a  marshy  ground  in 
Champaigne,  near  to  the  camp  of  Dumourier.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  roads  became  almost  impassable. 
Exposed  in  autumn  to  cold  and  moisture,  there  was  a 
predisposition  to  take  infection,  and  the  filth  alone  of  an 
immense  body  of  men,  stationary  in  the  field  in  autumn, 
and  compressed  as  this  army  must  necessarily  have  been, 
was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  every  species  of  pestilence. 
This  actually  appeared,  and  the  people  died  of  the  Jiux 
like  rotten  sheep.  A  more  sudden  or  extensive  sceue  of 
military  disaster  was  perhaps  never  exhibited.  Above  ten 
thousand  were  ill  at  one  time.  The  French  would  not 
engage  with,  or  take  prisoners,  an  enemy  amongst  whom 
a  pestilence  was  raging.  A  truce  was  made  for  eight  days, 
when  the  Duke  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  France.  Thus 
this  vast  and  wonderfully  appointed  force,  which  had 
taken  almost  three  years  in  44  dreadful  note  of  prepa* 
ration,”  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  the  hopes  they  had 
set  out  with,  and  with  difficulty  were  able  to  trace  back 
their  steps. 
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DEATH  IN  THE  BAKER’S  SHOP. 

We  can  scarcely  devote  a  portion  of  our  Journal  to  a 
more  important  object  than  that  of  investigating  the  quality 
of  an  article  of  domestic  economy,  which  has  justly  been 
termed  the  Staff  of  Life.  Our  object  is  simply  and  ex¬ 
pressly  that  of  enabling  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  purity  or  wholesomeness 
of  bread,  which,  in  all  great  towns,  forms  the  chief  part  of 
our  daily  food.  But  if,  in  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  we 
should  more  or  less  inculpate  the  honesty  or  integrity  of  a 
numerous  class  of  tradesmen,  we  shall  even  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge,  under  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  of  in¬ 
tention,  and  that  our  censures  cannot  possibly  apply  to 
any  other  individuals  than  those  who  merit  censure. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  of 
bread  is  required  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
great  temptation  afforded  to  fraudulent  tradesmen  by  the 
laxity  of  our  municipal  regulations,  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  bread  supplied 
by  the  London  bakers  should  be  very  different  from  what 
is  presumed  to  be  good,  wholesome  bread,  made  from 
wlieaten  flour  only.  The  consequences  resulting  from  the 
habitual  use  of  impure  or  unwholesome  bread  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  to 
attach  a  sort  of  stigma  to  our  local  police,  in  not  taking 
this  branch  of  civil  economy  under  their  immediate  su¬ 
perintendance.  The  local  magistracy  have  the  power, 


which,  in  some  few  instances,  they  exercise,  of  directing 
unwholesome  butchers’  meat,  or  putrid  fish,  to  be  publicly 
seized  and  destroyed.  But  with  regard  to  bread — an  article 
of  more  universal  consumption  than  either  of  the  above 
varieties  of  food — the  magistrates  seem  to  think  it  entirely 
beneath  their  notice,  unless  a  specific  charge  be  advanced 
against  an  individual  baker  of  having  such  commodities 
on  his  premises  as  are  more  publicly  and  commonly  known 
to  be  ingredients  for  the  adulteration  of  bread.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  manufacture  of  meal,  or  flour,  on  which  the 
health  of  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  persons  de¬ 
pends,  to  the  integrity  of  the  miller  or  mealman,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  degree  of  control  ought  to  be  vested 
in  some  competent  authority,  like  that  of  the  Excise 
Board,  in  superintending  the  manufacture  of  malt.  To 
our  fiscal  branch  of  the  government,  one  object  only  ap¬ 
pears  worthy  of  attention — that  of  obtaining  as  much  re¬ 
venue  as  possible.  Even  in  the  operation  of  mailing,  if 
the  process  be  only  conducted  so  as  to  insure  the  estimated 
amount  of  revenue,  no  consideration  is  ever  given  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  salutary  to  the  public.  In  a  word, 
we  see  no  objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  variety  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  placing  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  flour  under  a  similar  state  of  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  malt.  Whether  it  is  politic  to 
levy  any  excise  duty  on  a  commodity  like  flour,  in  order 
to  pay  the  expense  of  such  jurisdiction,  we  shall  not  take 
upon  us  to  determine,  though  we  think  it  quite  as  legiti¬ 
mate  an  act  to  levy  a  small  duty  on  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  the  honesty  of 
the  dealer,  and  securing  the  health  of  the  community  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  to  levy  a  heavy  tax  not  only  on  both  the  staple 
commodities  of  malt  liquor,  but  also  on  the  process  of 
brewing.  We  cannot,  however,  suffer  ourselves  to  dilate 
on  all  the  discripaneies  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  without 
infinitely  exceeding  our  limits.  We,  therefore,  return  to 
the  immediate  subject. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  time  of  our  readers  by  defining 
the  properties  of  so  well  known  a  commodity  as  wheaten 
flour.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  effects  on  the 
animal  economy,  of  such  compounds  as  are  too  generally, 
or  almost  uniformly,  sold  for  fine  flour  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  grain  varies  from  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent,  in  value,  not  only  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  has  been  grown,  but  also  from  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  harvested.  This  is,  however,  a  ques¬ 
tion  simply  between  the  farmer,  or  corn-factor,  and  the 
miller,  and  with  which  the  consumer  has  nothing  to  do^ 
The  next  point,  however,  very  seriously  concerns  the  con¬ 
sumer — whether  the  miller  or  mealman  supplies  the  baker, 
or  the  private  family,  with  genuine  wheaten  flour,  or  with 
a  compound  meal  ground  up  from  several  other  kinds  of 
grains  and  pulse  of  inferior  quality  ? 

That  the  latter  system  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  ex¬ 
tensive  flour  mill  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asserting,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction.  Not 
only  foreign  or  ship  corn  of  damaged  quality,  but  beans, 
peas,  and  other  inferior  grain,  are  ground  up  and  mixed 
with  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  the  flour  consumed  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  designate  at  length  the 
names  and  qualities  of  the  various  samples  sold  by  the 
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London  mealmen  under  the  name  of  44  Fine,”  u  Seconds,” 
44  Middlings,”  &c.,  as  the  very  best  of  these  varieties  of 
flour  are  only  middlings ,  if  considered  as  an  article  of 
daily  food ;  while  some  of  the  inferior  kinds,  even  when 
made  up  of  grain  alone,  are  very  far  from  affording  whole¬ 
some  food  in  the  different  processes  of  domestic  economy. 
The  case  is,  however,  infinitely  worse  when  pulverised 
stone  is  sold  and  used  to  a  great  extent  as  wheaten  flour. 
The  calcareous  class  of  earths,  as  the  sub-carbonates  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  tenacious  white  clays 
termed  potters’  clay,  or  pipe  clay,  afford  the  most  perfect 
imitations  of  flour,  and  serve  to  deceive  even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  eye,  when  blended  with  flour  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions.  The  article  known  in  the  meal  trade  by  the  name 
of  44  Devonshire  white”  forms  a  very  large  constituent  of 
the  flour  used  in  London  by  the  inferior  bakers,  but  more 
especially  by  the  inferior  pastry  cooks. 

Now,  independent  of  the  gross  frauds  committed  on  the 
public  consumer  (for  the  baker  is  well  aware  of  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  these  pernicious  ingredients  in  flour,  and  pays  for 
it  at  a  proportionally  low  price)  the  use  of  flour  for  food 
containing  even  a  tenth  part  of  insoluble  earthy  matter, 
must  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  functions. 

The  unwholesomeness  of  constantly  using  bakers’  bread, 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  portion  ©f  alum  almost  uni¬ 
versally  employed  by  bakers  in  the  great  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  instating,  that 
much  more  evil  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  shamefu^ 
adulterations  of  flour  by  the  mealmen.  The  principal  use 
of  alum  in  bread-making,  is  that  of  hardening  the  surface 
of  loaves  at  the  instant  they  are  placed  into  the  oven,  while 
the  heat  expands  the  pores  of  the  dough,  or  sponge.  By 
this  means,  the  bread  of  public  bakers  always  preserves 
its  form,  so  as  to  please  the  eye,  and  also  allows  of  the 
partition  or  division  of  the  loaves  from  each  other  more 
effectually  than  in  what  is  called  44  home-baked  bread.” 
The  use  of  alum,  also,  contributes  in  a  small  degree  to 
improve  the  colour  of  bread  ;  but  its  principal  value  is  that 
of  a  mechanical  agency  in  improving  the  shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bread.  The  use  of  this  salt  in  making  bread 
is,  however,  extremely  injurious  to  the  animal  functions, 
from  its  drying,  or  styptic,  properties,  occasioning  consti¬ 
pation  of  the  viscera ;  a  small  quantity,  even  a  few  grains 
taken  daily,  being  sufficient  to  derange  the  digestive  powers 
in  a  very  perceptible  degree.  Persons  having  sedentary 
occupations  ought  most  particularly  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  bread  containing  the  smallest  portion  of  alum.  For 
the  digestive  functions  of  such  persons  being  already  im¬ 
paired  by  want  of  exercise,  in  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  bread  containing  alum  acts  literally  as  a  slow  poison 
on  the  temperament  of  such  individuals.  It  is  not  merely 
constipation  of  the  alimentary  passages,  to  be  removed 
by  cathartic  medicines  only,  but  a  derangement,  or  para¬ 
lysis,  of  all  the  vital  functions  which  results  from  the  use 
of  bread  having  alum  in  its  preparation.  It  is,  moreover, 
worthy  of  recollection,  that  flour  of  inferior  quality  stands 
more  in  need  of  alum  in  the  process  of  bread-making 
than  good  flour.  One  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
good  wheat  flour  is  that  cf  the  gluten  it  contains,  by  which 
property  it  has  a  sufficient  tenacity  to  form  a  tough 


sponge,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  air  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  generated  by  the  fermentation,  or  working  of 
the  sponge.  Whereas  inferior  flour,  as  bean-flour,  though 
perhaps  equal  to  wheaten  flour  in  colour,  having  less 
gluten,  it  is  neither  so  capable  of  producing  a  good  fer¬ 
mentation,  nor  by  any  means  furnishing  so  nutritive  a 
kind  of  food  when  made  into  bread.  We  are,  however, 
disposed  to  think,  that  although  alum  is  almost  universally 
employed  by  bakers  with  the  view  of  improving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  bread,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
guising  the  use  of  inferior  flour,  yet  that  this  salt  is  not 
the  worst  ingredient  in  the  ordinary  bread,  or  seconds,  of 
the  London  bakers.  We  believe,  as  we  before  stated,  that 
a  vast  quantity  of  pulverised  earthy  matter  is  employed 
by  the  London  bakers  and  pastry  cooks.  It  is  essential 
that  the  sponge,  or  paste,  of  bakers,  should  undergo  the 
process  of  fermentation ;  therefore,  there  must  be  a  suf¬ 
ficient  portion  of  vegetable  gluten  in  the  mass  to  answer 
that  purpose,  or  no  rising,  or  leavening,  of  the  mass  could 
take  place.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the  pastry  cook. 
Tf  one-half  of  the  mass  were  composed  of  pipe-clay  and 
whiting  ground  together,  it  would  still  form  a  paste  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  pastry  cook.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  practice  of  using  flour  of 
this  description  prevails  among  the  better  class  of  pastry 
cooks  who  furnish  first-rate  tables  with  pastry  articles ; 
but  the  retail  shopkeepers  in  this  department  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  art  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  vending  such  ma¬ 
terials  for  human  food  as  ought  to  subject  them  to  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties  to  which  fraudulent  tradesmen  are  liable. 


ON  POISONING  BY  HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  AND 

THE  TREATMENT. 

In  one  of  the  cases  related  by  M.  Orfila,  in  the  Third 
Edition  of  his  44  Toxicologic,”  it  is  seen  that  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  had  produced  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  nothing  of  this 
kind  had  been  observed  in  dogs,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  death  had  occurred  in  those  ani¬ 
mals,  on  whom  experiments  had  been  made;  for  in  seven 
post  mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  was  found  in  all  that  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  had  been 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  These  examinations  made  by 
M.  M.  Adelon,  Mare,  and  Marjolin,  will  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  alterations  of  the  organs  which  result  from  the  taking 
of  this  poison.  The  following  is  a  summary :  44  Seven 
bodies  have  all  displayed,  but  in  different  degrees  of  inten¬ 
sity,  manifest  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  with  a  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mucous  follicles,  and  a  slight  injection  of 
the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum  of  those  viscera  ; 
the  spleen  softened,  and  frequently  almost  reduced  to  a 
puply  consistence,  and  the  veins  of  the  liver  filled  with  a 
very  large  quantity  of  black  and  fluid  blood ;  the  kidneys 
of  a  deep  violet  colour,  rather  softened,  gorged  with  blood, 
and  allowing  the  external  membrane  which  covers  them 
to  be  readily  detached  ;  the  heart  of  a  very  firm  texture, 
completely  devoid  of  blood,  as  were  also  the  large  arteries ; 
the  large  veins,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  black  and  very 
fluid  blood ;  the  blood  throughout  fluid,  and  not  displaying 
the  least  trace  of  coagulum. 

The  fittest  means  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
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hydrocyanic  acid  are,  ammoniacal  vapours,  the  vapours  of 
chlorine,  effusions  of  cold  water,  and  bleeding. 

The  author  then  relates  some  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  on  dogs,  shewing  the  utility  of  the  above-mentioned 
remedies,  and  traces,  in  a  few  words,  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  treatment.  Thus: — 44  The  practitioner 
should  at  once  administer  an  emetic,  or  a  purgative,  if  the 
poison  has  been  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal,  and  if 
too  much  time  has  not  already  passed  from  the  ingestion 
of  the  poison,  it  will  be  right  to  place,  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  the  nostrils,  a  bottle,  containing  diluted  chlorine, 
(four  parts  of  water  and  one  of  liquid  chlorine),  or  am- 
moniated  water,  (one  part  of  liquid  ammonia  and  twelve 
parts  of  w'ater.)  The  inspiration  of  these  gases,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  former,  should  be  assiduously  persisted  in, 
with  slight  intervals,  during  which  the  patient  may  rest. 
From  the  first,  we  should  also  have  recourse  to  effusions  of 
the  coldest  water  we  can  procure;  this  should  be  thrown 
on  the  head  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  whole 
course  of  the  vertebral  column;  a  bladder,  filled  with  ice, 
should  be  placed  on  the  bead,  and  should  be  kept  there 
until  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  disappear.  The  patient 
should  be  bled,  or  leeches  applied  behind  the  ears ;  emol¬ 
lient  drinks  will  be  indicated.  By  these  means,  which 
should  be  had  recourse  to  simultaneously,  and  put  in  re¬ 
quisition  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  we 
may  be  pretty  confident  of  obtaining  the  greatest  success, 
unless  the  dose  of  the  poison  swallowed  shall  have  been 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  produce  a  fatal  effect  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  before  these  remedies  can  be  employed. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Dr.  Vimont,  who  attended  the  late  Dr.  Gall’s  lectures 
at  Paris,  returned  to  Caen  determined  to  make  a  series  of 
researches  among  men  and  different  animals,  in  order  to 
refute  this  doctrine.  Accordingly,  he  formed  a  menagerie 
of  animals,  and  kept  each  species  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  original  state;  he  then  noticed  its  habits,  propensities, 
&c.,  aud,  on  the  decease  of  any  of  them,  he  had  charts 
and  drawings  taken  of  the  head  prior  to  dissection,  then 
of  the  cranium,  and  lastly,  of  the  brain  itself;  and  the  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  them,  &c.  were  committed  to  paper. 
The  result  has  been,  that  he  has  become  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  phrenology,  and  has  formed  a  most  splendid 
museum,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  skulls, 
and  casts  of  crania  and  brains,  modelled  in  wax,  with 
between  three  and  four  hundred  drawings,  and  a  great 
numbei  of  manuscript  observations.  Dr.  V.  has  recently 
arrived  in  London,  and,  we  understand,  intends  to  publish 
a  selection  from  his  phrenological  treasures. 

HOSPICE  DE  BICETRE. 

Mons,  Ferries. 

ON  MENTAL  ALIENATION,  RELAPSES,  CURE. 

The  Bicetre,  situated  in  a  height  about  a  mile  from  the 
Barriers  de  Fontainbleau,  is  an  hospital  for  aged  invalids, 
for  patients  afflicted  with  mental  alienations,  and  it  also 
contains  a  ward  for  incurable  madmen.  The  surgical 
department  is  confided  to  Monsieur  Murat.  The 
physical  to  M.  Lullier  Winslow',  and  the  treatment  of 
madness  to  Dr.  Ferries,  whose  skilful  practice  has  bettered 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunates.  For  three  years  the 
doctor  has  laboured  in  this  valuable  mine,  and  proposes 
hereafter  to  publish  the  results  of  his  practice  in  mental 
and  nervous  affections.  In  the  mean  time,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  remote  situation  of  this  hospital,  we  propose  giving 


certain  observations  collected  in  attending  Dr.  Ferries,  and 
instructions  as  to  the  care  and  necessary  precautions  and 
general  treatment  of  madness. 

F - ?  German,  25  years  of  age,  a  Protestant  and  a 

teacher  of  languages,  unmarried,  had  enjoyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  health  during  his  boyhood;  but  at  15  years  of  age 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  disorder  in  which  the  head  seems 
to  have  been  affected.  From  this  time  F.  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  every  ten  months  in  two  years  to  mental  alienation, 
but  which  had  become  progressively  less  and  less  severe, 
the  last  only  continuing  a  few  days.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  attacks,  F.  had  been  a  hard  student,  but  not  being 
possessed  of  bright  natural  talents,  he  had  not  made  any 
considerable  progress.  He  was  not  vain,  nor  of  inordinate 
ambition,  but  of  a  mild  and  affable  disposition.  A  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  the  instability  of  his  affairs,  w'ere  proxi¬ 
mate  causes  of  the  last  attack  with  which  he  was  visited. 
Having  been  at  Paris  for  many  months  without  being  able 
to  find  employment  which  he  ardently  desired,  when  he  at 
last  succeeded,  suddenly  after  dinner  in  the  madness  of 
his  joy,  he  assumed  the  tone  of  authority,  giving  his  or¬ 
ders  and  speaking  incoherently.  44  It  happens  to  me 
sometimes,”  he  said  to  himself,  44  not  to  be  master  of  my 
own  ideas,  if  a  question  be  asked  me,  it  recalls  to  my  re¬ 
collection  some  other  circumstance,  and  my  imagination 
is  so  struck  with  this  new  idea,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to 
answer  the  question.  This  happens  to  me  more  frequently 
w  hen  I  speak  French,  than  when  I  use  my  native  language, 
(German).  Thus  at  the  commencement  of  my  last  attack, 
the  idea  of  being  a  tutor,  of  instructing  youth,  recalled  to 
my  mind  my  own  boyhood,  thence  my  mind  passed  to  the 
buoyancy  and  fickleness  of  that  age  ;  thence  to  the  vanity 
of  human  life,  which  is  but  a  pastime  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  of  eternity.  Thinking  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
impressed  me  with  the  desire  of  playing,  and  I  began  to 
put  my  ideas  into  practice  by  running  about.  I  was  asked 
which  w'as  the  best  German  grammar.  I  began  to  reflect 
upon  grammar  generally,  upon  the  origin  and  formation 
of  languages,  and  I  became  incapable  of  answering.  In 
like  manner  when  I  think  of  death,  the  idea  of  eternity 
follows,  I  am  absorbed,  1  cannot  detach  myself  from  my 

ideas  and  I  am  lost.”  The  day  after  his  attack,  F - run 

up  and  down  the  streets,  addressed  himself  to  those  he  met 
without  a  motive  ;  threw  away  handfuls  of  money,  till  he 
was  taken  up  and  brought  to  the  Bicetre.  The  nights 
preceding  the  attack  had  been  sleepless  ones.  The  ideas 
that  disturbed  his  reason  had  their  origin  in  the  most 
trivial  circumstances.  On  the  evening  of  the  attack  he 
was  to  have  gone  to  the  Opera,  and  he  thinks  that  if  he 
had  gone,  the  distraction  of  such  a  scene  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  all  which  afterwards  befel  him.  On  the  8th  of 
September  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  state  of  dis¬ 
order  in  which  he  had  been.  On  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
he  spoke  and  reasoned  correctly,  but  laughed  wdthout 
motive;  theie  was  something  odd  in  his  manner  of  speak  • 
ing,  his  eyes  w'ere  wddely  open,  wdiich  gave  to  his  phy¬ 
siognomy  a  wandering  look.  On  the  13th  his  look  and 
attitude  more  natural,  the  patient  could  give  a  correct 
account  of  himself,  free  from  pains  in  the  head,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  recollect  having  lost  his  situation  :  from  this 
period  he  began  to  improve  every  day.  On  his  entrance 
into  the  hospital,  he  had  been  prescribed  a  state  of  quiet, 
a  light  diet,  bathing;  these  are  now  discontinued,  and  he 
is  removed  into  the  convalescent  wrard.  He  often  speaks 
of  himself  and  of  how  he  is  circumstanced,  but  still  we  do 
not  consider  his  cure  complete,  for  he  laughs  immediately, 
aud  without  apparent  motive,  and  gives  as  areasonforit,  the 
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manner  in  which  he  is  dressed ;  he  reads  with  pleasure 
and  without  fatigue,  some  German  books  which  have  been 
procured  for  him.  He  left  the  hospital  on  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  had  been  prior  to  his 
last  attack;  somewhat  odd  and  original,  as  a  man  of  the 
world  would  express  it,  but  in  the  language  of  scientific 
men,  haying  a  pre-disposition  to  mental  alienation. 

This  case  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  moral  emotion 
can  produce  mania,  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  that 
disorder.  F - had  had  several  attacks,  but  of  pro¬ 

gressively  shorter  and  shorter  duration,  the  complaint 
seemed  to  be  wearing  itself  away.  When  suddenly  he 
was  relieved  from  a  critical  position,  his  joy  was  unlooked 
for,  indigestion  aided  the  cerebral  excitement,  and  mad¬ 
ness  was  the  result.  Changes  of  place,  rest,  bathing,  and 
proper  diet,  are  sufficient  for  the  cure  in  this  case,  but  it 
is  chiefly  to  the  first  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  favourable 
change.  In  fact  we  have  often  seen  madmen  who  have 
been  so  for  a  length  of  time,  slowly  recover  their  reason  in 
being  placed  in  an  hospital  where  they  are  struck  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  around  them. 


Structure  of  the  Bird’s  Eye.— Birds  flying  in 
the  air,  and  meeting  with  many  obstacles,  as  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  require  to  have  their  eyes  sometimes  as 
flat  as  possible  for  protection,  but  sometimes  as  round  as 
possible,  that  they  may  see  the  small  objects,  flies  and 
other  insects,  which  they  are  chasing  through  the  air, 
and  which  they  pursue  with  the  most  unerring  certainty. 
This  could  only  be  accomplished  by  giving  them  the 
power  of  suddenly  changing  the  form  of  their  eyes.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  is  a  set  of  hard  scales  placed  on  the  outer 
coat  of  their  eyes,  round  the  place  where  the  light  enters  ; 
and  over  these  scales  are  drawn  the  muscles  or  fibres  fcy 
which  motion  is  communicated ;  so  that,  by  acting  with 
these  muscles,  the  bird  can  press  the  scales,  and  squeeze 
the  natural  magnifier  of  the  eye  into  a  round  shape,  when 
it  wishes  to  follow  an  insect  through  the  air,  and  can  relax 
the  scales,  in  order  to  flatten  the  eye  again,  when  it  would 
see  a  distant  object,  or  move  safely  through  leaves  and 
twigs.  This  power  of  altering  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  birds  of  prey  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
They  can  see  the  smallest  objects  close  to  them,  and  can 
yet  discern  larger  bodies  at  vast  distances,  as  a  carcass 
stretched  upon  the  plain,  or  a  dying  fish  afloat  on  the 
water. 

Diseases  of  the  Arteries. — Mr.  Guthrie,  in  a 
recent  lecture  on  this  subject,  at  the  Opthalmic  Hospital, 
stated,  that  he  had  observed  that  men  who  addicted  them¬ 
selves  to  drinking  ardent  spirits,  were  more  liable  to  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  arteries  than  women  who  generally  drank  less. 
He  mentioned  too,  that  those  animals  who  drink  nothing 
but  water  always  have  sound  blood-vessels.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  may  serve  as  a  useful  hint  to  our  modern  dram- 
drinkers. 

Baron  Dupuytren. — Like  other  surgeons,  Dupuytren 
has  made  mistakes :  he  has  opened  an  aneurism  for  an 
abscess,  and  has  cut  for  a  stone  when  no  calculus  existed 
in  the  bladder.  These  accidents  never  disconcerted  him. 
Thus,  upon  one  occasion,  when  extirpating  a  tumour  from 
the  neck,  he  accidentally  opened  a  large  vein,  and  the 
patient  expired  in  an  instant,  from  the  admixture  of  air 
with  the  blood.  Without  being  affected  by  an  accident 
which  would  have  disconcerted  nineteen  out  of  twenty 


practised  men,  he  coolly  turned  to  his  class,  to  discuss  the 
cause  of  death  in  an  extemporaneous  lecture,  which  has 
seldom  been  surpassed  or  equalled  for  the  excellence  of  its 
matter  and  arrangement. 

Gin  Temples.— How  much  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  lower  classes  in  the  metropolis  are  deteriorated  by  the 
consumption  of  the  stuff  vended  in  these  wholesale  la¬ 
boratories  of  liquid  fire,  the  medical  practitioner  knows 
full  well.  Delirium  tremens,  indigestion,  and  an  endless 
train  of  diseased  liver  and  other  viscera,  claim  this  as 
their  cause,  while  the  immense  excitement  induced  by 
throwing  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits,  or  some  com¬ 
pound  which  sets  analysis  at  defiance,  into  the  stomach, 
leads  to  results  mischievous  in  the  highest  degree  to  mo¬ 
rality  and  decency. 

Indian  Doctor’s  Bill. — A  curious  trial  came  on  in 
April,  last  year,  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  Calcutta,  for  a 
native  doctor’s  bill,  charged  at  314  rupees.  There  were 
14  items,  consisting  mostly  of  gold  leaf,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  things,  dissolved,  or  said  to  be  dissolved,  and 
made  into  pills.  One  of  them  professed  to  consist  of  the 
navels  of  goats  and  monkeys,  brought  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  mingled  with  musk.  One  hundred  rupees  had 
been  paid  in  advance,  and  the  commissioner  thinking  it 
enough  the  case  was  dismissed.  This  trial  exhibits  a  fair 
picture  of  what  sometimes  occurred  in  Europe  before  the 
healing  art  assumed  the  character  of  a  science. 

Baron  Dupuytren’s  Pomatum  for  preventing 
the  Fall  of  the  Hair. — Of  tincture  of  cantharides, 
10  parts ;  hogslard,  90  parts.  To  be  well  mingled  to¬ 
gether,  and  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair. — Gaz.  des 
Hop. — It  should  be  observed,  that  the  tincture  of  can¬ 
tharides  here  prescribed  is  much  stronger  than  that  used 
in  this  country:  it  is  made  with  one  part  of  cantharides 
powder  to  eight  of  alcohol,  carefully  filtrating  the  mixture 
after  it  has  stood  for  some  time. 

Effects  of  Excessive  Spirit-Drinking. — On 

\ 

comparing  my  own  observations,  says  Dr.  Willan,  with  the 
bills  of  mortality,  I  am  convinced  that  considerably  more 
tbanl-Sthof  all  the  deaths  which  takeplace  in  persons  above 
20  years  old,  happen  prematurely  through  excess  in  drink¬ 
ing. — Mr.  Colquhoun  has  asserted  that  in  the  metropolis 
£3,300,000  is  every  year  run  through  in  the  shape  of  beer 
and  spirits,  out  of  500  ale-houses. 

EPIGRAM. 

44  Perhaps,”  said  a  doctor,  one  day  to  his  friend, 

4;  You  remember  a  tale,  which  you  made  me  attend : 
That  tale,  Sir,  much  more  than  you  think  of,  has  cost, 
It  detained  me  so  long,  that  a  patient  was  lost !” 

44  Alas!”  quoth  the  friend,  44  I’m  quite  sorry  for  that, 
That  your  patient  should  suffer  by  my  idle  chat.” 

44  He  suffer  !”  the  doctor  replied  with  a  sigh, 

44  No  !  he  was  a  gainer— the  sufferer  was  I  ! 

Nature  pass’d  in  between,  while  I  slackened  my  speed  ; 
And  the  man  had  got  well,  before  I  could  get  fee'd.” 
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FROM  HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


The  Abbot. — Death,  not  content  with  having  seized 
the  crozier  of  this  fat  prelate,  which  he  bears  on  his 
shoulder  in  triumph — and  his  mitre,  with  which  he  has 
decked  himself — drags  him  also  along  without  mercy. 
The  dignitary  raises  up  his  breviary  with  one  band,  and 
with  the  other  makes  vain  efforts  to  push  the  unwelcome 
visitor  away. 


SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  MEASLES. 


Measles  is  an  inflammatory  and  infectious  fever,  in 
which  there  is  sneezing,  cough,  discharge  of  water  from 
the  eyes  and  nose,  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  red  spots  all 
over  the  body.  There  are  two  species  of  the  disease — the 
benign  and  malignant;  that  is,  one  is  but  a  slight  attack 
of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the  other  a  severe  one,  in  which 
the  spots  become  dark  purple  and  a  putrid  disposition  is 
evident.  Scarlatina  so  much  resembles  the  disease,  that 
it  is  often  taken  for  it,  and  the  treatment  in  both  being  so 
different,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  character.  The  eruption  in  measles  rises 
VOL.  I.  [J.  Shackeil,  Wine  Office  Court.] 


more  above  the  skin  than  in  scarlatina,  and  feels  rough  to 
the  touch,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  latter  disease,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  about  the  arms.  In  scarlatina  there  is  seldom 
a  bad  cough,  the  eyelids  are  not  red  nor  swelled,  and  they 
do  not  run  water.  In  scarlet  fever  the  eruption  appears 
on  the  face  and  aims  on  the  second  day,  but  in  measles  it 
commences  about  the  third  day  slightly  on  the  breast  and 
chin,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  arms  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  Children  are  most  liable  to  measles  ; 
but  the  disease  attacks  people  of  all  ages,  and  winter  is 
the  most  common  time.  The  eruption  is  usually  preceded 
by  a  shivering  and  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst, 
head-ache,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  pains  in  the 
back.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  and  there  is  a  dry 
cough,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
a  profuse  discharge  from  the  nose.  A  remission  takes 
place  in  the  symptoms  towards  morning,  which  are  again 
increased  towards  evening.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
spots  like  flea-bites  appear  about  the  face,  breast  and  neck, 
and  within  two  days  the  body  is  covered  with  them.  They 
are  easily  felt  a  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
skiu.  None  of  the  symptoms  seem  to  abate  on  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  eruption,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  aggra¬ 
vated.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  colour  of  the 
spots  change  ito  brown,  and  about  the  ninth  day,  disappear 
from  the  breast  and  other  parts,  leaving  adisquamation  of 
I  the  shin. 

When  all  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  are  in  a  very 
high  degree,  and  the  fever  is  of  typhoid  type,  the  disease 
is  called  malignant  measles.  It  is  singular  that  if  the 
system  be  impregnated  with  the  contagion  of  measles  be¬ 
fore  inoculation  for  small-pox,  it  will  have  its  course,  and 
the  latter  disease  will  not  shew  itself  until  the  other  sub¬ 
sides.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  kept  warm,  as  the  slightest 
cold  might  repel  the  eruption  ;  but  too  much  heat  is  just 
as  bad,  a  moderate  temperature  is  the  best.  An  acid 
drink  of  lemon  juice,  barley  water  and  sugar  should  be 
provided,  and  the  following  cooling  laxative  given  : — Sen¬ 
na  tea,  3  ounces;  salts  (Epsom),  2  drachms.  To  be 
taken  in  three  doses,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours  each 
dose  until  the  bowels  are  relaxed.  If  there  is  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  leeches  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  after  that  a  blister.  If  there  is  an  excess  of 
phlegm  in  the  throat,  an  emelic  must  be  given.  Dr. 
Armstrong  recommends  in  cases  where  the  pain  is  great 
in  the  chest,  a  warm  bath  of  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  If  the  eruption  of  the  measles  should  be  by 
any  chance  suppressed  before  the  proper  time,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  bring  it  back.  The  consequence  of  the 
striking  inwardof  the  eruption,  produces  delirium,  anxiety, 
and  convulsions.  A  warm  bath  must  then  be  given,  blis¬ 
ters  applied  to  the  legs  and  breast,  and  warm  wine  and 
water  administered  with  the  following  mixture: — Auti- 
monial  powder,  2  grains;  camphor,  3  grains;  subcar¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  4  grains  ;  confection  of  orange  peel 
sufficient  to  make  a  bolus,  which  is  to  be  given  every  four 
or  five  hours.  If  on  the  subsiding  of  the  disease,  a  violent 
purging  prevails,  the  following  powder  should  be  given: — 
Compound  powder  of  chalk,  £  drachm  ;  rhubarb,  1  scru¬ 
ple. — Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  every  three 
hours.  Measles  frequently  leave  behind  the  foundation  of 
other  diseases ;  therefore  great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  patient  when  the  symptoms  have  subsided.  A  milk 
diet  with  small  doses  of  wine,  wholesome  food  and  country 
air,  are  the  best  means. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  CORPULENCY. 

A  CERTAIN  portion  of  adipose  matter  or  fat  is  necessary 
to  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  any  superabund¬ 
ance  or  deficiency  in  that  matter  must  be  considered  a 
disease.  The  fat  is  secreted  or  deposited  in  appropriate 
cellular  texture,  by  small  vessels,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
other  secretions  of  the  body  may  be;  and  in  the  healthy 
body,  when  there  is  too  much  secreted,  another  set  of  little 
vessels,  called  the  absorbents,  take  it  up  and  return  it  into 
the  common  mass.  The  proximate  cause  then  of  cor¬ 
pulency  is  either  too  great  an  action  in  the  secreting  ves¬ 
sels,  by  which  they  deposit  a  greater  quantity  than  the  ab¬ 
sorbents,  although  in  full  power,  can  take  away ;  or  the 
absorbents  may  relax  in  their  functions,  while  the  secret¬ 
ing  vessels  continue  in  their  proper  state.  When  such 
takes  place,  an  accumulation  must  evidently  be  the  con¬ 
sequence;  hence  the  disease  of  corpulency. 

There  is  spread  over  the  front  of  the  intestines  a  thin 
membrane,  which,  in  man’s  healthy  state,  has  very  little 
fat;  but  in  cases  of  corpulency7  is  overloaded.  This  dis¬ 


tends  the  abdomen,  and  pressing  internally ^as  well-as  ex. 
ternally  causes  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  opening,  of  a 
prime  Smithfield  Christmas  bullock  amply  illustrated  this. 
The  exciting  cause  is;  in  general,  too  free  an  indulgence 
in  eating  and  drinking,  with  little  exercise,  and-.  a  mind 
free  from  trouble,  of  which  our  city  aldermen  furnish  us 
some  happy  proofs  ;  and  this  being  known,  the  mode  of 
cure  becomes  evident.  For  whenever  a  man  wishes  to  be 
eased  of  the  superabundant  stuffiing  which  he  has  given 
himself,  let  him  ask  whether  he  is  vvi.ling  to  forego  the 
enjoyments  of  the  table,  and  become  like  other  men 
around  him,  or  continue  to  gourmandize  and  increase  his 
body  to  a  dangerous  as  well  as  unseemly  and  tormenting 
size?  No  cure  can  be  hoped  for  without  a  well  regulated 
system  of  abstinence.  There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to 
starve  himself  into  good  health.  It  is  not  to  be  done  by 
total  restriction.  A  gradual  diminution  both  in  the  quan¬ 
tity7,  quality  and  frequency  of  meals,  must  be  attended  to; 
and  not  only  this,  hut  proper  exercise  must  be  taken. 

The  following  plan  will  effect,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  com¬ 
plete  cure,  provided  the  patient  be  not  too  old,  nor  too 
long  under  the  disease.  Let  the  food  be  diminished  in 
quantity  at  each  meal  by  degrees,  until  brought  dowrn  to  a 
reasonable  standard.  Eat  but  of  one  joint,  for  this  reason,, 
that  less  can  he  eaten  off  one  than  more :  and  have  the 
same  sort  of  meat  almost  every  day,  because  the  stomach 
will  not  relish  it  so  well  as  a  change  of  meats.  Eat  but 
two  meals — breakfast  and  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  take 
tea  instead  of  supper — eat  no  fat.  Attach  the  mind  to 
some  pursuit  that  will  engage  it  as  much  as  possible* 
Walk  daily,  or  work  until  fatigued.  Let  the  drink  be 
spirits  and  w7ater.  Take  no  wine  nor  malt  liquor,  and 
sleep  only  six  or  seven  hours.  To  assist  this  regimen 
medicine  will  be  desirable,  and  the  following  pills  may  be 
taken  in  the  dose  of  one  every  other  night,  and  in  the 
morning  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  : — Digitalis  in  pow¬ 
der,  6  grains ;  calomel,  30  grains;  conserve  of  roses,, 
sufficient  to  make  them  into  twelve  pills.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  above  is  to  keep  from  eating  improperly,, 
and  as  a  remedy  against  that  desire,  we  recommend  either 
a  glass  of  brandy,  or  smoking  strong  tobacco,  to  be  used 
immediately  before  dinner,  provided  that  either  blunts  the 
appetite;  but  with  some  it  happens  that  both  promote  the 
appetite.  It  should  be  tried,  however,  and  if  the  stomach 
be  not  staid  by  either,  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  should 
be  taken  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  or,  perhaps  to  the* 
extent  of  a  grain  might  be  necessary  :  but  this  is  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  stomach.  The  objects  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  aimed  at  are  to  keep  the  bowels  very  free,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  kidneys  affected,  which  the  above  medi¬ 
cine  will  do ;  also  to  keep  the  body  and  mind  from 
indolence. 

We  must  now  recommend  to  the  corpulent  in  addition 
to  the  above  an  article  of  dress,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  dandies — the  stays.  The  pressure  produced  by  it 
will  promote  absorption,  and  thereby  assist  materially  the 
action  of  the  medicine  and  plan  of  regimen  laid  dow7n  ;  but 
the  stays  must  extend  from  one  end  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
other,  and  must  not  be  so  4i  exquisitely”  laced  as  ta 
oppress  the  breathing.  To  the  use  of  this  article  our  late 
most  gracious  sovereign  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de¬ 
crease  of  corpulency  which  was  manifested  in  his  appear¬ 
ance:  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  his  majesty  had  used 
himself  to  great  exercise,  such  as  tennis  ball,  walking, 
swimming,  digging,  &c.,  he  would  never  have  had  to  com¬ 
plain  of  corpulency.  However  the  power  of  medicine  and 
regimen  was  never  more  fully  evinced  in  removiug  the 
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unpleasant,  derangement  of  the  animal  system  than  in  our 
late  king. 

Corpulency  should  be  regarded  with  a  fearful  eye  by  all. 
It  is  in  genera]  the  effect  of  gluttony  and  indolence,  alike 
decreasing  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  Roman 
Emperor  Vitellus  proved  this  by  his  life;  and  by  his  end 
exemplified  the  punishment  due  to  its  immorality. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

diarrhcea. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  disease 
into  which  chronic  dysentery  degenerates,  hut  which  hap¬ 
pens  every  day  (indeed  we  may  say  every  hour)  without 
dysentery — viz.  diarrhoea. 

Definition.— By  diarrhoea  is  meant  frequent,  liquid,  and 
rather  copious,  feculent  stools  (in  dysentery  the  stools  are 
not  feculent),  not  dependent  upon  debility  of  the  sphincter 
ani.  When  a  person  is  weak  in  the  sphincter  ani  he  may 
have  stools  every  ten  minutes,  hut  he  would  not  on  that 
account  labour  under  diarrhoea.  In  this  disease  there  is 
only  pain  at  the  time  of  evacuation.  It  is  pinching  enough, 
and  even  pretty  sharp  then,  hut  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
person  has  found  a  convenient  place  ;  whereas,  in  dysen¬ 
tery,  the  griping  is  horrid,  and  is  not  lessened  from  the 
discharge  of  mucus  and  blood  which  characterizes  the 
disease.  Cullen,  in  his  definition,  says  there  is  no  pre¬ 
liminary  fever,  and  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious  ;  but 
there  may  be  preliminary  fever  in  diarrhoea,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  frequently  inflammatory. 

Nature  of  the  Dejections.— Now  the  discharge  in  this 
disease  is  of  all  colours— white,  green,  black,  yellow,  clay- 
coloured,  and  of  various  colours  at  various  times;  and  it 
is  also  of  all  foetors— sour,  fetid,  and  every  variety  of  un¬ 
pleasant  smell :  it  may  likewise  be  bloody,  watery,  mu¬ 
cous,  or  purulent.  Occasionally  the  motions  can  hardly 
he  called  liquid— they  are  only  very  soft.  Sometimes 
they  are  uniform  in  their  tenacity  or  softness,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  dispersed  in  different  portions.  It  appears  that 
the  discharge  is  chiefly  an  increased  secretion  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  sometimes  of  the  liver.  Sometimes  the 
nature  of  the  discharge  is  dependent  upon  some  other 
organ.  The  discharge  may  be  purulent  from  an  abscess 
In  the  liver,  or  perhaps  in  the  ovaria. 

Degrees  and  Duration.— There  are  all  degrees  of  the 
disease,  and  all  durations  of  it. 

^  Morbid  Appearances.— After  death  you  will  sometimes 
hnd  nothing  it  has  been  merely  an  excessive  secretion  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  frequently  find  all  degrees 
of  redness  and  congestion.  Frequently  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  found  softened,  and  then  it  may  be  red  or  white  ; 
sometimes  it  is  inflammatory  softening,  and  then  it  is  red  \ 
and  sometimes  it  is  without  any  mark  of  inflammation’ 
and  is  quite  white.  Occasionally  the  mucous  membrane 
is  found  very  much  thickened,  and  it  is  also  ulcerated. 
Sometimes  the  ulceration  is  a  mere  superficial  abrasion, 
and  sometimes  it  is  very  deep — it  appears  to  have  begun 
in  the  mucous  follicles.  The  mucous  follicles  may  contain 
(as  in  chronic  dysentery)  curdy  stuff,  and  sometimes  pus. 
The  follicles  are  frequently  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  and 
sometimes  without  being  ulcerated,  they  contain  pus.  In 
fact  you  have  all  the  various  states  of  the  intestines  which 
we  mentioned  as  being  seen  after  fever,  and  seen,  indeed, 
in  chronic  dysentery.  These  may  occur  in  the  large  in-’ 
testines  or  the  small  intestines;  or  both  ;  sometimes  very 
extensively  and  sometimes  partially. 


Causes.— The  causes  of  the  disease  are,  in  the  first 
place,  too  much  food.  If  a  person  eats  a  great  deal,  it 
must  find  its  way,  and  it  does.  There  must  be  more  ex¬ 
portation  in  proportion  to  the  importation  ;  so  that  di¬ 
arrhoea  is  very  frequently  an  effort  of  nature,  and  the 
person  would  be  badly  off  if  he  had  not  diarrhoea.  An 
alderman, we  should  think,  would  suffer  severely  if  he  had 
not  many  attacks  of  diarrhoea  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
Improper  articles  of  food  will  give  rise  to  diarrhoea  ;  every 
body  knows  that  if  he  take  something  which  disagrees 
with  him,  he  will  suffer  from  it ;  nature  makes  a  proper 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it.  Frequently  new  articles  will  occa¬ 
sion  diarrhoea.  If  a  person  eat  something  to  which  he  is 
not  accustomed,  although  it  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  it  will 
frequently  give  rise  to  the  disease.  Children  suffer  ex¬ 
ceedingly  if  they  are  weaned  too  early,  or  too  suddenly. 
There  is  a  particular  kind  of  diarrhoea  in  infants,  called 
weaning  thrush.  If  children  be  weaned  before  nature  is 
ready  for  if,  or  if  the  change  be  made  too  rapidly,  diarrhoea 
takes  place ;  they  cannot  bear  the  sudden  change  from 
milk  to  common  food  ;  whereas,  if  the  child  be  strong,  and 
is  weaned  gradually,  it  bears  the  alteration  of  diet  very 
well.  This  is  precisely  analogous  to  what  is  observed 
with  regard  to  fish.  There  are  salt  water  and  fresh  water 
molluscse ;  and  if  you  put  the  salt  water  into  fresh  water, 
and  they  will  die;  but  if  you  mix  the  water 

gradually,  so  as  to  lessen  the  saline  quality  of  the  wafer  by 
degrees,  it  will  live  in  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  always 
accustomed  to  it ;  and  so  with  regard  to  the  fresh  water 
mollusca  living  in  salt  water.  A  new  article  of  food  is, 
both  in  children  and  adults,  a  common  cause  of  diarrhoea, 
but  especially  in  the  former.  Cold  is  another  common 
cause  of  this  complaint,  especially  after  heat.  The  mind 
too  has  a  very  great  effect.  Fear  is  generally  considered 
to  operate  very  strongly  on  the  intestines.  Malaria  is 
enumerated  among  the  causes  of  this  disease.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  other  discharges  will  sometimes  produce  it. 
If  a  person  have  been  accustomed  to  a  running  of  the  leg, 
and  it  is  suddenly  stopped,  he  may  think  himself  well  off 
if  he  have  diarrhoea,  because,  if  he  had  not,  he  might  have 
apoplexy.  Metastases  are  causes  of  it;  if  another  disease 
cease,  it  is  common  to  see  diarrhoea  begin.  If  inflammation 
suddenly  cease,  diarrhoea  may  occur.  Dysentery  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  cause  of  it.  This  is  an  affection  which  is 
very  commonly  produced  by  other  diseases,  or  it  becomes 
a  part  or  consequence  of  other  diseases.  In  fever,  for  in¬ 
stance,  diarrhoea  is  very  common  ;  it  becomes  a  part  of 
fever.  It  is  very  common  after  measles;  measles  affect 
the  intestines  almost,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  much  as  the 
skin,  but  it  affects  them  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  So 
again  in  phthisis  ;  the  same  state  of  the  body  that  gives 
rise  to  that  affection  at  last  causes  a  great  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Causes  of  paroxysms. — Besides  the  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease  itself,  there  are  exciting  causes  of  paroxysms, 
if  l  may  so  call  them.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is 
labouring  under  diarrhoea,  if  he  move  about  much,  he  will 
very  likely  be  obliged  to  go  to  stool ;  and  again,  on  taking 
food,  many  persons  immediately  have  a  desire  for  a  motion. 
Sometimes  it  is  warm,  and  sometimes  it  is  cold  food, 
which  has  this  effect.  Frequently  persons  can  take 
nothing  warm  without  having  a  desire  to  go  to  stool ;  and 
the  application  ot  cold  to  the  surface  will  bring  on  the 
desire  in  a  moment.  The  best  thing  is  to  sit  quietly  by 
the  fire  without  moving. — Dr.  Elliotson. 

(To  be  continued ■) 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  VARIOUS  CHARMS  FOR  THE 
CURE  OF  DISEASES. 


It  is  not  only  among  tlie  rude  savages  of  India,  and  the 
eastern  world,  that  the  virtue  of  medicinal  charms  is  im¬ 
plicitly  credited.  The  illiterate  and  simple  natives  of  this 
enlightened  kingdom,  especially  those  in  the  remotest 
districts,  repose  all  necessary  faith  in  the  same  fascinating 
delusions;  and  there  is  not  “a  goody”  in  any  of  our  re¬ 
mote  villages  who  has  not  a  specific  charm  for  hooping- 
cough,  ague,  teething,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  every 
other  common  disease.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
assumed  efficacy  of  the  44  royal  touch”  incases  of  scrofula; 
and  scarcely  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  news¬ 
papers  an  advertisement  for  the  disposal  of  a  “child's 
caul ’,”  which  has  the  miraculous  power  of  preserving 
sailors  from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  the  affliction  of 
faithless  loves — and  which  may  be  occasionally  procured 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  guineas  ! 

To  most  of  our  readers  the  majority  of  the  charms  in 
vogue  among  the  vulgar  must  be  well  known  :  there  are 
some,  however,  a  description  of  which  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting.  One  method  of  obtaining  a  cure  for  the  hoop¬ 
ing-cough  is  to  inquire  of  the  first  person  who  is  met  riding 
upon  a  pie-bald  horse  what  is  good  for  it.  A  friend  of  Dr. 
Lettsom,  who  once  went  a  journey  on  a  horse  of  this 
colour,  was  so  frequently  interrupted  by  questions  about 
this  malady  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  effected 
his  passage  through  some  villages.  He  frequently  silenced 
the  importunities  of  his  interrogators  by  recommending  a 
toast  in  brandy.  No  disease  has  given  rise  to  a  more 
curious  catalogue  of  charms  than  the  ague.  A  common 
practice,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  for  the  patient  to 
run  nine  times  through  a  circle  formed  by  a  briar,  that 
grows  naturally  in  that  direction.  The  process  is  to  be 
repeated  nine  days  successively.  A  spider,  given  unknown 
to  the  patient,  is  miraculously  efficacious  in  preventing  a 
paroxysm  ;  and  we  have  heard,  on  unquestionable  autho- 
rify,  of  a  very  decided  effect  from  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  use  of  charms  during 
the  time  of  infantile  dentition.  These  are  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  beads  or  bands  ;  and  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  anodyne  necklace  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gardiner, 
which  was  thus  pathetically  recommended  by  its  learned 
inventor: — 44  What  mother,”  cries  the  Doctor,  44  can  for¬ 
give  herself  who  suffers  her  child  to  die  without  an  anodyne 
necklace?”  Many  charms  are  also  employed  for  the 
cure  of  the  tooth-ache,  and,  among  others,  that  of  extract¬ 
ing  a  worm  from  the  diseased  tooth  is  a  profitable  source 
of  deception.  An  ingenious  female  quack  realized  in  this 
city,  not  many  years  ago,  a  very  handsome  income  by 
imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  in  the  pretended 
extraction  of  this  worm.  This  she  effected  in  the  following 
manner:— she  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patient  the  grub  of  a  silk-worm,  which,  after  certain 
manual  operations,  she  pretended  to  extract,  exhibiting 
it  to  the  perfect  admiration  and  conviction  of  the  dupe. 
That  she  sometimes  effected  a  cure  we  do  not  doubt ;  for 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  tooth  ache,  and  on 
many  other  nervous  affections,  is  too  well-known  to  need 
illustration.  The  Indian  Jugglers,  relying  on  this  in¬ 
fluence,  succeeded  in  curing  many  of  their  patients,  by 
appearing  to  pull  out  the  disorder,  and  then  exhibiting 
bones,  or  some  other  substance,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  extracted  from  the  diseased  part.  For  cramp  a  ring 
is  frequently  worn  upon  the  finger;  but,  to  possess  the 
requisite  virtue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ring  should  be 


made  of  some  metal  taken  by  stealth,  and  without  dis¬ 
covery.  The  cramp-bone  (patella)  of  the  sheep  is  a 
famous  charm.  The  great  Boyle,  who,  philosopher  as  he 
was,  was  not  without  his  superstitious  failings,  recom¬ 
mends  for  certain  diseases,  which  he  specifies,  44  a  little 
bag  hung  about  the  neck,  containing  the  powder  made  of  a 
live  toad,  burnt  in  a  new  pot.  The  reader,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  information  on  these  important  subjects,  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  very  curious  matter  in  vol.  ii.  part  2, 
and  vol.  vi.  of  Boyle’s  collected  works.  For  the  cure  of 
epilepsy,  or  the  falling  sickness,  numerous  are  the  charms 
that  have  been  invented.  A  common  remedy  among  the 
lower  orders  about  London,  and  particularly  in  Essex,  is 
to  cut  the  top  of  a  black  cat’s  tail,  in  order  to  procure 
three  drops  of  the  blood,  which  are  to  be  taken  in  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  milk,  drawn  from  the  female  breast ;  and  this  is  to 
be  repeated  three  successive  days.  If  the  patient  be  a 
male,  the  woman,  from  whom  the  milk  is  to  be  taken, 
must  have  lain  in  of  a  girl,  and  of  a  boy,  if  the  patient  be 
a  female.  But,  if  the  patient  be  informed  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  this  potion,  it  will  assuredly  lose  its 
efficacy.  Dr.  Lettsom  met  with  three  instances  within  a 
fortnight  where  this  plan  had  been  strongly  recommended. 
For  a  similar  effect  the  patient  is  to  creep,  head  foremost, 
down  three  pair  of  stairs,  three  times  a-day,  for  three 
successive  days.  Let  us  remember  that  three  is  the  root 
of  the  mystic  number  nine,  and  is  still  much  depended 
upon  by  Freemasons.  We  will  mention,  in  this  place,  a 
great  imposition  which  was  practised,  some  years  ago,  by 
a  Doctor  Dumoulin,  who  compounded  what  he  called 
Sachet's  Anti-varioliques,  and  sold  them  at  the  modest 
price  of  two  guineas  the  bag.  They  were  said,  by  their 
manufacturer,  to  prevent  infection  from  smali-pox,  for 
which  purpose  the  little  bag  was  to  be  suspended  round 
the  neck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recline  upon  the  breast  in 
men,  and  upon  the  navel  in  women.  At  night  it  operated 
through  the  pillow,  under  which  its  fortunate  possessors 
were  directed  to  place  it.  Like  Dr.  Hill’s  Tincture  of 
Sage,  the  Sachet's  Anti-varioliques  obviated  old  age,  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  their  learned  inventor  grew  old,  and 
— died. 


Muscular  Strength.— Borrellus  was  the  first  who 
demonstrated  that  the  force  exerted  within  the  body 
greatly  exceeds  the  weight  to  be  moved  without,  and  that 
nature,  in  fact,  employs  an  immense  power  to  move  a 
small  weight.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  deltoid 
muscle  alone,  when  employed  in  supporting  a  weight  of 
50  pounds,  exerts  a  force  equal  to  256S  pounds.  Some 
notion  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  humau  body  in  pro¬ 
gressive  motion,  may  be  formed  from  the  violence  of  the 
shock  received  when  the  foot  unexpectedly  impinges  against 
any  obstacle  in  running.  The  strongest  bones  are  occa¬ 
sionally  fractured  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The 
muscular  power  of  the  human  body  is  indeed  wonderful. 
A  Turkish  porter  will  run  along  carrying  a  weight  of  600 
pounds ;  and  Milo,  of  Crotona,  is  said  to  have  lifted  an  ox 
weighing  upwards  of  1000  pounds.  Haller  mentions  that 
he  saw  an  instance  of  a  man,  whose  finger  being  caught  in 
a  chain  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  by  keeping  it  forcibly 
bent,  supported  by  that  means  the  weight  of  his  whole 
body,  150  pounds,  till  he  was  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  a 
height  of  600  feet.  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  could, 
with  his  fingers,  roll  up  a  silver  dish  like  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  twist  the  strongest  horse-shoe  asunder;  and  a  lion  is 
said  (Phil.  Trans.  N.  310)  to  have  left  the  impression  of 
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his  feed)  upon  a  piece  of  solid  iron.  The  most  prodigious 
power  of  the  muscles  is  exhibited  by  fish.  A  whale 
moves  with  a  velocity  through  the  dense  medium  of  water, 
that  would  carry  him,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate,  round 
the  world  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  a  sword¬ 
fish  lias  been  known  to  strike  his  weapon  quite  through 
the  oak  plauk  of  a  ship. 


The  Oracle  of  Health. 


LONDON ,  APRIL  S,  1835. 


“AN  OUNCE  OF  REMEDY  IS  BETTER  THAN 
A  POUND  OF  CURE!” 


Every  individual  having  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  a 
little  above  mere  childhood,  if  he  ever  will  be  capable  of 
judging  correctly,  is  competent  to  ascertain  the  most  trifling 
deviation  from  the  healthy  actions  of  his  own  body;  because 
no  interruption  to  the  harmonious  motion  of  the  organic 
machinery  can  take  [dace  without  the  consciousness  that 
he  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  that  indescribable 
pleasure  which  ever  accompanies  a  perfect  state  of 
health,  so  that,  without  positive  pain  or  any  symptom 
leading  to  a  detection  of  the  cause  of  his  indisposition, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  able  to  say — something  is  wrong. 

In  so  complicated  a  piece  of  machanism  as  the  human 
body,  where  all  the  organs  are  united  by  the  strongest 
sympathies, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  trifling  irregularity 
in  the  function  of  one  organ  should  soon  bring  the  whole 
system  both  mental  and  physical  under  its  influence;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  order  in  which  sym¬ 
pathetic  symptoms  arise,  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  in 
what  part  the  irregularity  first  commenced— but  too  often 
the  patient  himself  cannot  determine  this  matter,  and  it 
then  remains  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  form  his  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  most  probable  external  exciting  causes.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  if  nature  were  permitted  to 
direct  man  under  all  circumstances  in  the  choice  of  food, 
amusement,  and  dress,  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  he  is 
now  subject  would  be  entirely  unknown,  and  (excepting 
from  uncontrollable  accidents)  life  would  be  prolonged  to 
a  period  to  which  even  the  most  careful  scarcely  aspire. 
It  is  not  a  fair  argument  against  this  position  to  adduce 
the  gradual  extinction  of  savage  nations  and  the  scarcity 
among  them  of  very  aged  men,  because  the  cases  are  not 
parallel,  they  have  very  few  and  inefficient  means  of  relief 
in  sickness,  are  often  obliged  to  undergo  great  privations, 
aud  too  often  manifest  a  total  wantcf  that  moral  principle 
which  induces  more  civilised  people  to  cherish  and  sup¬ 
port  their  aged  parents,  even  though  they  have  not  only 
ceased  to  labour  for  the  general  weal,  but  are  positive 
burdens  to  those  who  do.  But  even  under  so  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  all  must  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  savage 
nations  are  subject  to  fewer  diseases,  and  those  of  a  less 
complicated  character,  than  their  more  civilized  brethren  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  wrere  they  in  other  respects 
equal,  and  still  retaining  their  simplicity  of  life,  they  would 


soon  far  outrun  all  other  people,  both  in  mental  and  bodily 
vigour,  and  attain  a  length  of  years,  never  anticipated  in 
this  age  of  luxury  and  disease.  But  as  I  fear  even  the 
hope  of  a  long  and  happy  life  is  not  an  inducement  strong 
enough  to  persuade  the  lovers  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  give 
up  their  superfluous  luxuries,  and  toil  for  the  simple  diet 
of  the  barbarian,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical  ad¬ 
viser  to  point  out  the  first  deviation  from  health,  so  that 
by  the  prompt  application  of  art,  aided  by  a  timely  change 
of  habits,  disease  may  be  prevented. 

With  the  exception  of  accidental  injuries,  every  disease 
is  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  which  sel¬ 
dom  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  because  they 
are  considered  by  the  patient  too  unimportant  to  demand 
so  grave  an  investigation  ;  he  therefore  makes  every  effort 
to  shake  off  the  feelings  of  discomfort,  not  suspecting  that 
they  are  the  precursors  of  more  serious  symptoms — and 
thus  he  trifles  with  his  disease,  at  a  moment  when  a 
prompt  attack  would  stifle  the  monster  in  its  infancy. 

In  proof,  and  for  the  exemplification  of  our  position,  we 
need  only  revert  to  that  mortal  disease  which  has  so  lately 
traversed  the  world.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  different 
stages  of  cholera  spasinodica  succeed  each  other,  and  the 
severity  of  its  various  symptoms  are  fresh  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  every  individual,  and  yet  this  dreadful  disease  is  so 
insidious  in  its  approach,  that  the  unwary  victim  has  been 
induced  to  disregard  its  premonitions,  neglecting  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  action  w  as  certain  of  success,  until  the  disease 
in  its  most  malignant  form  has  suddenly  prostrated  all 
powers  of  life,  and  with  them  every  hope  of  a  successful 
application  of  the  resources  of  art.  In  the  same  manner 
almost  every  disease  invading  the  system  gives  timely 
notice  of  its  approach,  many  having  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  in  common  with  each  other,  as  in  almost  all  febrile 
diseases  and  others  displaying  specific  signs  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  above  alluded  to,  but  all  are  mild  in  their  incipient 
stage,  and  at  that  time  easily  overcome. 

Now”  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  if  this  subject  had 
met  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  medical  men  had 
it  more  frequently  in  their  power  to  encounter  disease  thus 
early,  much  suffering  might  be  prevented;  but  how  can 
physicians  hope  in  this  manner  to  benefit  the  public,  unless 
patients  themselves  are  able  to  detect  the  first  indications 
of  disease?  On  them  and  their  friends  rests  the  icsponsi- 
bility  of  neglecting  the  warning  and  refusing  that  aid, 
which  promptly  applied  might  ward  off  the  impending 
danger.  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  44  Oracle  of  Health” 
is  sent  forth  to  the  world— as  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
better  state  of  things  than  has  hitherto  existed.  People 
are  instructed  in  every  thing  but  medicine,  when  a  little 
knowledge  of  this  godlike  art  might  save  many  from  an 
untimely  grave,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
thousands  who  now  are  the  prey  either  of  insidious  dis¬ 
ease,  or  their  medical  destroyer.  Can  any  proposition  be 
clearer  than  this,  that  to  prevent  a  disease  is  better  than 
to  cure  it;  then  who  ought  to  be  instructed  in  this  kind 
of  knowledge?  Clearly  the  people.  Physicians  are  al¬ 
ready  informed  upon  the  subject,  but  they  are  seldom  con¬ 
sulted  at  the  onset  of  disease,  and  therefore  cannot  bring 
their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  it.  But  let  the  patient  him¬ 
self  be  taught  that  his  slight  indisposition  is  the  certain 
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forerunner  of  more  alarming  symptoms,  and  then  he  will 
not  fail  to  apply  early  for  relief.  It  is  our  intention  to  give 
from  time  to  time  statements  upon  this  subject,  which 
may  be  important  to  our  readers.  In  the  next  number 
we  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  notice  of  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  and  early  treatment  of  fevers. 


ADULTERATIONS  OF  RHUBARB. 

We  frequently  meet,  in  London  and  the  vicinify,  with 
Armenians  and  Turks,  or,  at  least,  with  Jews  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  so,  hawking  about  rasped  rhubarb  root  for 
sale,  and  who,  trusting  to  the  gravity  of  their  looks,  the 
solemnity  of  their  beard,  and  the  imposing  air  of  their 
conical  cap  or  towering  turban,  think  they  may  persuade 
all  whom  it  may  concern  to  believe  that  their  rhubarb  is 
genuine,  and  actually  brought  by  themselves,  or  some  of 
their  friends,  from  its  place  of  growth  in  their  native  coun¬ 
try.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  hawkers  of  rasped  rhubarb 
are  arrant  cheats,  and  their  ware  is  nothing  but  trash. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  their  article  may  be  what  it  pretends 
— really  rhubarb  root,  but  old,  fusty  and  without  strength 
— riddled  with  worm  holes  and  crumbling  with  dry  rot. 
These  defects,  however,  are  most  ingeniously  concealed 
by  the  aid  of  the  rasp,  filling  up  interstices  and  holes  with 
paste,  and  tinging  the  whole  external  surface  of  a  proper 
hue,  by  means  of  an  article  which  may  be  called  rhubarb 
colouring ,  but  to  which  they  give  the  cant  name  of  stuff. 
Our  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  a  number  of  families 
in  London,  and  we  know  not  how  many  in  Russia  and 
India,  get  their  living,  a  very  good  living,  by  trimming  up 
bad  rhubarb  for  the  market  in  this  manner.  This  trim¬ 
ming  process  is  not,  however,  confined  merely  to  bad 
rhubarb,  for  every  species  of  root,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
they  can,  by  art,  bring  to  any  resemblance  of  genuine 
rhubarb,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  similar  series  of  ope¬ 
rations  ;  the  business  being  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
require  a  division  of  labour,  one  set  of  workers  rasping, 
while  others  are  employed  in  pasting  and  colouring. 
There  are  even  established  scales  of  prices  for  work  of  this 
description,  as  if  it  were  a  legal  avocation.  The  roots 
most  usually  substituted  for  rhubarb  are  those  of  several 
species  of  dock,  of  meadow  rue,  and  of  the  common  garden 
rhubarb,  cultivated  for  tarts  in  the  early  spring.  In  the 
state  of  powder  rhubarb  is  no  less,  if  not  more,  exten¬ 
sively  adulterated,  from  the  same  or  similar  sources.  The 
strong  odour,  indeed,  high  colour,  and  peculiar  taste  of 
genuine  rhubarb  will  make  it  bear ,  in  considerable  pro¬ 
portion,  the  addition  of  any  vegetable  powder  which  has 
little  smell,  taste,  or  colour.  It  is  well  that  such  adulte- 
radons  have  seldom  any  worse  effect  than  that  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  strength  of  the  drug  ;  whereas  the  substitution 
of  the  roots  of  dock,  meadow  rue,  &c.,  actually  alter  the 
internal  effects.  Having  thus  shown  in  what  manner 
frauds  are  carried  on  in  the  rhubarb  trade,  we  must  not 
leave  our  readers  at  the  mercy  of  the  adulterators,  without 
furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  detecting  what  is  spu¬ 
rious,  and  ascertaining  what  is  genuine.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  premise,  that  there  are  two  principal  sorts  of 
genuine  rhubarb  brought  to  market,  the  Turkey  or 
Russian,  and  the  Chinese  or  Indian. 

The  Russian  or  Turkeys  which  is  the  best,  consists  of 
circular  pieces,  rasped  and  trimmed,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  for  stringing  them  together,  and  for  show¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  central  portions^  The  more  com¬ 
pact  and  solid  it  is  theffietter,  for  when  it  is  spongy  and 


light  it  is  of  little  value.  When  broken  it  should  be  rough, 
and  the  surface  of  the  fracture  studded  with  small  spiculae, 
and  streaked  throughout  with  bright  red.  It  ought  also 
to  be  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  not  be  tough  nor  very 
hard,  and,  when  chewed,  it  should  tinge  the  saliva  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  feel  like  saw-dust  under  the  teelh. 

The  Chinese  rhubarb,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  circular, 
but  consists  of  flat  pieces  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape. 
It  differs  also  in  being  more  of  a  brown  tint,  and  more 
clouded  with  red  and  grey  than  the  former,  and  having 
also  shorter  spiculae  on  the  surface  of  the  fracture.  It 
tinges  the  saliva  of  a  reddish,  and  not  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  tastes  and  smells  more  disagreeably  strong.  The 
only  sure  test  of  good  rhubarb,  however,  is  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis,  which  the  recent  discovery  by  M.  Pfaff,  of  the 
principle  called  rhubarbarine  (supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
new  alkalies  or  alkaloides),  will  the  better  enable  the 
analytic  chemist  to  perform.  The  previous  analyses  of 
rhubarb,  by  some  of  our  best  chemists,  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Paris 
and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  say,  it  contains  the  oxalate  and 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  aluinine,  and  rheumic  acid; 
while  Mr.  Brande  contends,  that  it  contains  no  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  consists  of  certain  varying  proportions  of  water, 
gum,  resin,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  the  phosphate  and  the 
malate  of  lime,  and  woody  fibre.  Mr.  Pfaff’s  rhubarbarine 
has  not  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  so  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated  as  it  deserves  to  be ;  but  it  seems  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  oxalic  acid,  into  which  it  may  be  converted  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  spirits  of  wine,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  external  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  extract  of  rhubarb,  though,  in  preparing  the 
extract,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rhubarbarine  is 
dissipated. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  botanists  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  particular  species  of  rheum  the  rhubarb  of  the 
shops  is  derived  from.  It  is  generally  said  to  he  th erheum 
palmatum  or  R.  undulatum  of  Linnaeus,  though  it  has  not 
been  found,  when  these  were  cultivated  here,  that  the 
roots  came  near  the  foreign  in  quality.  The  rheum  rha- 
ponticum  again,  which  is  our  common  garden  rhubarb,  is 
very  inferior  in  purgative  power,  though  it  is  more  astrin¬ 
gent,  from  its  greater  proportion  of  tannin  and  its  defici¬ 
ency  of  rhubarbarine.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  rhubarb  root,  in  powder,  will  be  discarded  from  the 
shops,  and  rhubarbarine  alone  kept;  when  the  strength  of 
the  drug  will  be  more  accurately  ascertained,  as  is  now 
the  case  wilh  baik,  opium,  and  several  other  important 
vegetable  drugs,  to  which  we  shall  probably  advert  at  no 
distant  period. 


TREATMENT  OF  SORE  THROAT. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  spring,  this  disease  is 
very  common,  particularly  in  young  people.  We  mean 
that  species  of  sore  throat  which  is  termed  by  the  faculty 
cynanche  tonsilaris,  and  by  the  non-medical  people  throat 
quinsy.  It  is  usually  the  effect  of  cold  caught  after  dan¬ 
cing,  or  by  wet  feet.  It  comes  on  by  sensitive  tightness 
inside  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  pain  in  both  ears  :  these  symptoms  increase,  the 
pulse  becomes  full  and  quick,  thirst  prevails,  head-ache, 
and  hot  dry  skin.  If  immediate  relief  be  not  obtained, 
the  symptoms  become  alarming  ;  the  patient  can  scarcely 
swallow;  the  fever  increases  ;  the  swelling  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  till  suffocation 
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terminates  the  sufferings.  Remedies  in  this  disease  must 
be  applied  soon.  No  time  is  to  be  lost.  On  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  patient  must  take 
three  of  our  Anti-drastic  Pills.  This  is  a  dose  for  a  grown 
person :  about  half  that  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
child  above  ten  jrears.  When  this  is  done,  let  the  patient’s 
legs  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  put  to  bed  with  three 
or  four  folds  of  flannel  about  the  neck.  The  purgative 
above-mentioned  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  or  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  so  that  its  operation  may  be  over  by  night ; 
at  night  then  give  the  following: — mindererus  spirit, 
1  ounce  ;  antimonial  wine,  thirty  drops  :  common  water, 
3  ounces  ;  syrup  of  squills,  1  drachm. — Mix.  Give  a 
table  spoonful  of  this  every  hour  until  the  patient  freely 
perspires,  covering  him  warm,  and. let  him  lay  in  bed  next 
day.  This  plan  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  cut  short 
the  disorder,  which  were  it  permitted  to  advance  for 
twenty-four  hours  more,  would,  in  all. probability,  endan¬ 
ger  life.  The  drink  should  be  whey.  Should  the  symp¬ 
toms  not  abate  on  the  day  after  the  above  remedies  are 
applied,  let  the  patient  have  a  blister  put  round  the  throat, 
immediately  under  the  jaw,  and  repeat  the  dose  of  the 
aperient  medicines  :  this  will  almost  to  a  certainty  succeed 
in  suddenly  stopping  the  disease.  If  however  the  disorder 
advance,  by  neglect  of  its  treatment,  or  disposition  in  the 
constitution,  let  a  physician  or  experienced  surgeon  be 
instantly  sent  for.  The  following  case  may  serve  to  warn 
people  in  the  first  place  from  cdtching  cold  through  their 
own  folly,  and  from  delaying  the  proper  remedies: — A 
fellow  pupil  of  ours  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  deserving  and  affluent  young  lady,  he  having 
completed  his  professional  studies.  The  wedding  day  was 
fixed,  and  the  happy  couple  anticipating  all  the  blessings 
apparently  hovering  over  their  future  life,  when  the  lady 
went  to  a  ball  lightly  clad  ;  next  morning  she  was  attacked 
with  sore  throat,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it,  although  her 
lover  warned  her  of  her  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  submit  to  take  medicine.  She,  however, 
contented  herself  with  saying,  it  would  soon  gooff — 44  it 
was  only  a  cold .”  In  three  days  more  she  could  not 
swallow,  from  the  swelling  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
throat,  and  to  save  her  from  suffocation,  an  operation  was 
immediately  proposed.  This  was  permitted,  and  was 
performed  by  two  able  surgeons.  When  the  tumour  w  as 
penetrated,  that  accident  w  hich  often  happens,  deprived 
her  of  life — the  contents  of  the  tumour  suffocated  her. 


Worms  the  Cause  op  Contagious  Diseases. — 
Neither  naturalists  or  physicians  have  informed  us  what 
is  the  cause  which  renders  so  many  diseases  contagious, 
while  others  are  not  in  the  least  infectious.  The  gout, 
the  gravel,  the  epilepsy,  the  apoplexy,  are  not  caught  by 
frequenting  the  company  of  the  diseased  ;  but  the  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  the  plague,  the  dysentery,  the  itch,  the  bloody 
flux,  occasion  frequently  terrible  ravages  by  their  infection. 
44  It  may  probably  be  said,”  observed  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Arranches, 44  that  all  contagious  diseases  produce  worms , 
which  are  contained  in  ulcers,  pustules,  or  pimples,  either 
internal  or  external.  These  worms,  by  undergoing  a  re¬ 
volution,  which  in  them  is  natural,  change  into  the  fly 
state,  and  become  gnats.  As  soon  as  these  flies,  imper¬ 
ceptible  by  their  diminutive  size,  can  lift  themselves  by 
their  wings,  they  take  their  flight.  They  are  then  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  ;  and  entering  the  bodies  of  men  by  respira¬ 
tion,  they  infuse  that  poison  by  which  they  are  engendered, 
and  communicate  that  corruption  from  whence  they  have 
sprung.  Thus  great  fires  have  been  found  very  service¬ 


able  in  public  contagion,  by  burning  and  consuming  these 
gnats  with  which  the  air  is  filled.  An  opposite  ca  :se  pro¬ 
duces  also  the  same  effect ;  I  mean  a  sharp  frost,  that  kills 
and  destroys  these  terrible  insects.” 

Valuable  Remedy  for  Drunkenness. — Amongst 
the  various  important  discoveries  in  chemical  science,  M. 
Massurer,  a  French  chemist,  has  discovered  that  the  ace¬ 
tate  of  ammonia  is  an  effectual  restorative  from  a  state  of 
intoxication.  From  20  to  30  drops  may  be  taken  in  water, 
and  it  will,  in  most  cases,  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
sense  of  giddiness  and  oppression  of  the  brain;  or,  if  that 
quantity  should  be  insufficient,  half  the  same  quantity 
may  be  given  in  8  or  10  minutes  after.  In  some  cases  the 
remedy  will  occasion  nausea,  or  vomiting,  which,  howrever, 
will  be  salutary  to  the  patient,  as  the  state  of  the  brain  is 
much  aggravated  by  the  load  on  the  stomach,  and  the 
subsequent  indigestion.  The  advantage  of  this  remedy  is 
also  greatly  enhanced  from  its  not  occasioning  that  heat 
of  the  stomach  and  subsequent  inflammation  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  pure  ammonia. 

Poisoning  with  Oil  op  Vitriol.— When  oil  of 
vitriol,  or,  as  it  is  called,  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed,  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  man,  large  loses  of  the 
common  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  to  be  given,  and  vo¬ 
miting  promoted  with  hot  water;  and,  if  these  cannot  be 
procured,  a  solution  of  soap  must  be  given.  And  here  we 
would  caution  mistresses  of  families  wrhere  there  are 
children,  never  to  allow  their  house-maids  to  leave  ex¬ 
posed  for  an  instant  the  bottle  of  the  mixture  with  which 
they  clean  their  grates.  This  composition  is  formed  with 
powerful  acids,  and  a  child  is  very  apt  to  put  the  bottle  to 
its  mouth,  and  drink  from  it. 

Poisonous  Plants. — The  Bryonia  Dicecia  (the  wild 
vine  or  bryony)  is  a  very  common  plant  in  England,  and 
of  a  very  poisonous  nature.  Its  flowers  are  greenish,  with 
small  red  berries,  and  a  spindle  shaped  root,  like  a  radish 
or  carrot,  which  has  a  very  fetid  smell.  It  was  formerly 
employed  in  medicine,  but  is  now  not  used.  A  small 
quantity  of  it  is  poisonous,  producing  violent  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  Of  the  several  species  of  the  ranunculus, 
common  any  where,  the  .same  may  be  said  ;  and  many 
unpleasant  accidents  have  been  occasioned  by  them.  So 
powerful  is  the  action  of  these  plants,  that,  when  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  they  cause  .small  ulcers  to  arise  ; 
and  thus  beggars  often  employ  them  as  a  means  of  exciting 
commiseration.  So  common  is  this  practice,  that,  on  the 
Continent,  the  ranunculuses,  or  butter  cups,  have  obtained 
the  name  of  herbe  aux  gueux ,  or  beggar’s  plant.  They 
carry  with  them,  however,  a  punishment  for  those  who  use 
them,  as  the  sores  they  create  are  both  painful  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  heal.  The  Anemone  is  another  poisonous  plant; 
and  the  Caltha  Polustris ,  the  marsh  marigold,  or  May 
flower,  is  powerfully  acrid.  The  stavesacre  (Delphinium 
Staphysagria ),  and  the  clematis— 

“  The  favoured  flower, 

Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin’s  bower”— 

must  also  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  daffodil  tribe.  The 
mezereom  is  a  poisonous  species  of  Daphne,  which  all 
must  have  admired  this  month,  when,  as  Cowper  sings, 

it  is,  . 

Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreathes,  investing  every  spray.” 

The  singular  beauty  of  the  berries  of  this  plant  has  often 
tempted  children  to  eat  them,  and  sometimes  caused  their 
death.  Linnaeus  says  six  berries  will  kill  a  wolf,  and  he 
once  saw  a  girl  die  from  eating  twelve  of  them. 
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Effects  of  Vaccination. — The  numbers  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  in  England  before  inoculation  of  the  small¬ 
pox  was  introduced,  amounted  to  about  15.000  annually. 
Since  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  the  numbers  have 
swelled  to  20,000;  in  London  alone  2.000  died  annually. 
Since  vaccination  has  been  introduced,  the  numbers  who 
die  of  the  small-pox  amount  only  to  a  few  hundreds.  In 
France  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  small-pox  has 
nearly  disappeared. 

to 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Health. 

Dear  Sir, — I  find  your  Cordial  has  done  me  much  good.  My 
nervous  malady  has  in  a  great  measure  left  me,  although  I  do 

not  consider  myself  quite  cured.  The  quinine  which  Dr.  L - 

recommended  to  me  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  but  I  find 
wonderful  relief  from  the  few  doses  I  have  taken  of  your  tonic 
cordial.  My  spirits  have  greatly  improved,  my  stomach  strength¬ 
ened,  and  I  can  now  digest  anything,  although  I  limit  myself  to 
what  you  mentioned.  1  shall  continue  with  the  medicine,  fully 
convinced  that  it  will  permanently  remove  my  nervous  malady. — 
Your  very  much  obliged,  JOHN  STEVENSON. 

April  2 nd,  1835. 

ijgiF  The  Consulting  Chamb-ers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

i(  Allen  Smith.”  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  her  complaint  is 
without  seeing  him.  Call  on  the  Editor  next  Monday  or  Friday, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  for  her. 

“  A.  K.  B.”  must  feel  persuaded  that  in  complaints  similar  to 
his  own,  we  could  not  prescribe  without  a  personal  consultation. 
As  our  Journal  goes  into  thousands  of  respectable  families,  we 
carefully  avoid  all  allusion  to  such  complaints. 

“  Gratitude— A.  M  ”  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this 
correspondent's  letter  : — “  I  find  your  anti  drastic  Pill  the  best 
medicine  1  ever  used  for  habitual  costiveness.  I  never  used  a 
medicine  which  acted  so  effectually,  and  without,  as  you  say, 
griping.  My  bowels  are  more  regular,  and  my  digestion  im¬ 
proved.  1  find  two  pills  taken  occasionally  all  that  1  require.” 

“  George  Willis.”  Apply  a  blister  between  (he  shoulder 
blades,  and  take  these  pills  at  bed  time,  and  the  <  raught  in  the 
morning.  Hyd.  submur.,  gr.  4  ;  ext.  colo  comp. ;  gr  4;  mix 
and  divide  in  two  pills.  Infusion  of  senna,  1  oz.,  tnagnes.  sulph. 

3  drachms — mix  for  adraught. 

“Infirm.”  We  will  give  him  some  medicine  for  his  complaint 
if  he  will  call  any  morning,  without  any  charge. 

“  Admirer”  is  thanked.  The  object  of  the  Society  for  the  Re¬ 
storation  of  Health  is  to  follow  a  system  which  has  been  product¬ 
ive  of  so  much  advantage  in  France.  In  that  country  no  patent 
medicine  is  allowed  to  be  sold,  the  composition  of  which  has  not 
been  made  known  to  a  proper  tribunal ; — owing  to  this  no  im¬ 
proper  medicine  can  be  exposed  for  sale,  and  thus  the  health  of 
the  community  is  protected.  The  Society  for  the  Restoration  of 
Health  is  established  on  this  principle,  and  therefore  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  support  of  the  public. 

“  Charles  Richards,  Liverpool.”  The  case  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Medical  Board.  The  complaint 
is  indigestion,  with  defective  action  of  the  liver.  In  the  first  place 
it  will  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  bowels  well.  To  accomplish 
this  he  must  open  his  bowels  well  with  our  Aperient  Pills — take 
3  at  bed  time  and  2  the  next  morning.  After  this  he  must  take 
one  of  these  pills  every  night  and  morning  fora  week  : — Pil.  hy- 
dragyri,  28  gr.,  extract,  rhei,  28 — mix  and  divide  into  14  pills. 
Abstain  from  vegetables,  and  eat  moderately  of  animal  food. 
After  taking  the  pills  for  4  days  he  may  commence  with  the  tonic 
Cordial — a  table-spoonful  three  times  a  day,  diluted  in  as  much 
water.  Write  again,  and  report  progress. 

“  A  Sufferer,  Liverpool,”  must  observe  great  cleanliness — the 
part  must  be  well  washed  frequently.  The  best  application  to 
make  to  the  warts  is  the  concentrated  acetic  acid — touch  the 
warts  with  it,  and  they  will  be  removed.  Lunar  caustic  is  a 
common  application  to  warts  of  this  description,  but  the  acetic 
acid  is  more  certain  in  its  operation.  He  must  open  his  bowels 
by  taking  two  of  our  Aperient  Pills  night  and  morning.  If  he 
wishes  for  further  advice,  write  again,  and  we  will  send  him  a 
private  letter. 

“  John  Cambridge.”  Much  evil  results  from  an  indulgence 
in  this  habit,  frequently  great  nervous  debility  and  consumption. 
He  must  exercise  a  proper  moral  controul  over  his  feelings,  and 
immediately  commence  with  our  tonic  Restorative  Cordial,  which 
we  have  found  extremely  beneficial  in  cases  similar  to  his  own 
He  must  take  two  tablespoonsfull  three  times  daily  in  water.  It 
is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  injure  their  constitutions,  and 
render  a  life  which  would  be  otherwise  happy,  miserable,  by  not 
having  recourse  to  proper  remedies  in  complaints  analogous  to^ 
the  one  before  us.  It  only  requires  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
a  mediciue  which  will  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system,  in  order 
to  remove  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  pernicious  system. 


“  W.  G.”  The  chloride  of  soda  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Labarragne’s  disinfecting  soda  liquid,  and  is  a  compound  of 
soda  and  chlorine — chlorine  from  a  Greek  word  signify  ing  qreeny 
is  a  gas  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  peroxide  of 
manganese  :  the  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  it  is  by  mix¬ 
ing  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  contained  in  a  glass  flask, 
with  half  its  weight  of  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese. 
Pure  chloride  of  soda  is  easily  prepared  by  transmitting  to  satu¬ 
ration  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  cold  and  rather  diluted  so¬ 
lution  of  caustic  soda,  common  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  pure  alkali. 

“  J.  E. — April  1st.”  will  find  the  eruptions  of  his  face  removed 
by  using  our  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill.  Take  two  pills  every 
other  night,  and  a  drachm  of  powdered  brimstone  thrice  daily. 

“E.  H. — 40.”  The  white  precipitate  or  mercurial  ointment 
when  well  applied  to  the  part  will  have  the  effect  desired  ;  this 
ointment  must  be  well  washed  off  with  a  strong  infusion  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Apply  the  ointment  in  the  morning,  and  the  infusion  of 
tobacco  in  the  evening. 


“  Mechanic’s  Wife”  is  informed  that  unless  she  enters  more 
minutely  into  the  description  of  her  symptoms,  we  could  not  re¬ 
lieve  her.  We  should  feel  pleasure  in  hearing  from  her  again, 
when  we  will  do  our  best  for  her. 

“  Williams.”  Pil.  hydrargyri,  1  drachm  ;  pulv,  opii,  3  grains, 
mix  and  divide  in  twelve  pills.  Take  one  night  and  morning. 
Apply  this  lotion  frequently  to  the  part.  Hyd.  Submur.,  1 
drachm,  aqua  calcis,  1  oz.  and  a  half.  Write  again  in  a  week. 

“  J.  N.  K.”  Five  grains  of  powdered  colchicum  three  times 
daily.  We  are  pleased  that  he  has  found  the  Embrocation  so 
serviceable. 

‘‘  Subscriber  from  the  beginning”  will  find  that  in  cases  simi¬ 
lar  to  his  own,  that  our  Restorative  Cordial  is  the  best  medicine 
he  can  take.  It  will  relieve  the  nervous  debility  in  a  short  time, 
and  remove  also  his  depression  of  spirits. 

Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill,  in 

boxes  at  Is.  lfd  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial,  in  bottles  at 

4s.  6d.,  and  lls.  each. 

Harvey’s  Embrocation,  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90.  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  The  price  of  the  stamps  allowed  on  taking  six  boxes, 
or  bottles  of  either  sort.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  deliver¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 


LONDON. 


Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringdon-stieet. 
Chand'er,  76.  Oxfoid  Street. 
Evaii9and  Lescher.  Cripplegate  Build¬ 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskms,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderne9s-row. 

COUNTRY 

Andover— J.  King,  Bookseller. 
AsHTON-undei  -Line — Bell  and  Co. 
Banbury — Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Bath — Tylee,  Druggist,  Rridge-st. 
Beccles — H.  Carter,  near  the  Church 
Birmingham— Guest,  Bookseller 
Bolton — Co<per,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scowcroft,  Chemists, and 
J.  Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol — Batten,  Chemist,  High  St. 
Chelmsford  — Chalk  and  On. 
Cheltenham— Harper,350;  High  St. 
Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 
Crediton— Win. Searle, Chemist  and 
Druggist 

Exeter— C.  Gain, 185, Fore  Street. 

G  loucester— Chron;de  Office 
Hull— Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
1  sling  TON  —  Hailows,  Chemist 
Jersey — J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 


Riirife,  65,  Cheapside. 

»ludie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co- 
ventrv-street,  Haymaiket. 

Wild,  13  raMierinf-street,  Strand. 

White,  22,  Little  Geoige-street,  Port- 
man-square. 

AGENTS. 

Liverpool— Mawhood  (wholesale), 
Aspinail,  Bird  &  Atcherby,  Fisher 
ami  Co.,  Fisher,  Hobson,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerdrs,  Roberts, 
Swift,  Tieman,  WagstafF  Walker, 
and  all  Patent  Medicine  Vender*. 

Louth  — A  G.  Marshall,  Bookseller 

Manchester — Gnadsby  and  Sons  ; 
H.  Jewshury,  Market  Street;  R. 
Batker,  Market  Place  ;  H.  C.  Pool, 
293,  Dean-gate ;  J.  Bowman,  Picca¬ 
dilly:  D.  Bullock,  King  Street. 

Okehamptok  —  Miss  Sinale. 

Prescott  —  Baxter ;  Threlfall. 

Rugby — Corkyer,  Chemist 

Saxmwndeam - Goodhugh,  Stamp 

Office. 

Spalding— F.  S.  Gilbert,  Bookseller 

Tiverton— H.  Mead,  Bookseller. 

Topsham — Mr.  Troake,  Chemist  and 
Druggist 

York — Deighton  and  Moxon,  Pave¬ 
ment. 

Wigan— Critchley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Rowlinsoo,  and  Walls. 


Part  5  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher’s ,  with  an  Index, 
fyc. — Price  6d. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  l' luce.  No  fee  is  taken  when  any 
of  Harvey's  Medicines  are  ordered  for  patients.  In  order  to  secure 
immediate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents ,  all  letters 
for  the  Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers 

as  above,  as  well  as  to  our  Publisher’s. _ 

Published,  forThiTProprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Ishackell,  Printer,  fFine  Office  Court ,  Fleet  Street, 
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SPINAL  DEFORMITIES  IN  CHILDREN,  FROM  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  TO  PUBERTY  AND  ADULT 

AGE.* 


Spinal  deformitfes  are  not  common  to  new  born  infants, 
*l)ut  exceedingly  so  to  children  from  (be  eighth  year  to 
adult  age.  Every  well-informed  practitioner  knows,  that 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  excurvation,  or  hump-back^ 
and  incurvation  of  it,  bending  inwards,  with  elevation  of 
one  shoulder,  must  derange  the  functions  of  the  organs  in 
the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Young  girls,  from  the  age 
of  twelve  years  upwards,  and  unmarried  females,  from  the 
adult  age,  to  thirty-six  years,  very  generally  complain  of 
pain  in  the  left  side,  under  the  false  or  short  ribs,  sense  of 
choaking,  as  if  a  ball  were  in  the  throat,  (globus  hysteri¬ 
cus),  excessive  nervousness,  absence,  or  derangement  of 
menstruation,  the  evacuation  being  too  small  in  quantity, 
or  excessive,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  accompanied  by  great 
pain,  (dysmenorrhoea  or  painful  menstruation). 

rhis  train  of  symptoms  is  usually  caused  by  more  or 
less  spinal  irritation,  or  deformity.  The  spinal  marrow, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  possessing 
similar  functions,  cannot  be  pressed  on  or  stretched  in  the 
slightest  degree,  without  deranging  the  functions  of  all  the 

*  0ur  engraving  this  week  is  taken  from  Mr.  Shaw’s  work  on 
Spinal  Deformities. 

VOL.  I.  {J.  Shacked,  Wine  Office  Court.3 


nerves  which  are  given  off  beneath  the  injured  part;  in 
the  same  manner  as  pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  arm, 
when  the  limb  is  placed  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  will  be¬ 
numb  all  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  pressure.  But  every 
one  acquainted  with  anatomy  knows,  that  the  sensations  of 
the  nerves  of  the  spine,  below  the  seat  of  deformity  or 
pressure,  are  transmitted  to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen, 
chest,  and  head,  through  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
which  is  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  brain,  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  if 
there  is  curvature  or  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  spinal 
brain,  the  functions  of  the  organs  in  the  head,  including 
those  of  the  senses,  the  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  nose ; — the  lungs 
and  heart,  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  are  sooner  or 
later  affected,  and  their  functions  deranged.  If  the  irri¬ 
tation  or  curvature  occurs  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the 
spine,  the  respiratory  organs  (lungs),  and  the  circulatory 
(heart),  will  be  principally  affected,  the  breathing  will  be 
laborious,  slow,  or  hurried,  there  will  be  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  about  this  organ ; 
and  the  lungs  and  heart  cannot  be  affected  without  impli¬ 
cating  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  intestinal  tube,  kidneys, 
genito-urinary  organs,  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  body.  When 
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the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  is  the  seat  of  disease, 
there  will  be  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  stomach 
and  bowels,  flatulence,  sinking  at  the  stomach,  popularly 
termed  44  sinking  at  the  heart,”  confined  bowels,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  a  derangement  of  the  gen i to -urinary  organs, 
kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  generative  system.  In 
these  cases,  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  will  convey  the 
derangement  to  the  chest  and  head,  and  the  symptoms 
above  described  may  be  urgent.  The  vision,  hearing, 
taste,  appetite,  &c.,  in  a  word,  all  the  functions,  will  be¬ 
come  disordered,  but  those  more  particularly  predisposed 
to  derangement,  which  will  vary  in  different  constitutions. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  received  axiom  in  medicine,  that  derange¬ 
ment  or  injury  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  affect  and 
disturb  the  whole,  so  intimately  are  all  connected  by 
nerves. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  spine  supports  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  is  the  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  nerves  of  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
the  brain,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  disorders  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  excited  by  its  derangements,  are  very 
numerous.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  any  cause  which 
injures  the  spinal  brain,  or  marrow,  must  excite  the  mul¬ 
tiform  disorders  alluded  to,  and  that  the  greatest  attention 
should  he  paid  to  this  important  part  of  the  body. 

Deformities  of  the  spine  in  female  children  are  so  com¬ 
mon,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  which  has  not  one 
or  more  of  its  members  affected  with  some  form  of  this  in¬ 
firmity.  Indeed,  most  of  the  cases  of  nervous,  hysterical, 
anomalous  affections,  which  we  daily  observe,  are  atttri- 
butable  to  spinal  disease  or  irritation.  The  causes  of  this 
disease  are  various,  as  want  of  nutritious  aliment,  pure 
air,  every  thing  that  debilitates  the  body  during  infancy, 
all  acute  diseases  in  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  or  limbs, 
the  long  continued  operation  of  certain  attitudes,  tight 
lacing,  stays,  want  of  exercise,  &c.,  all  of  which  weaken 
the  muscles  of  the  hack,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  spinal 
hones,  and  predispose  to  deformity.  Of  all  these  causes, 
the  want  of  exercise,  effects  of  attitude,  tight  lacing,  and 
stays,  are  the  most  common.  The  evils  resulting  from 
these  are  graphically  described  by  many  late  writers,  one 
of  whom  I  shall  quote. 

44  Among  the  most  commonly  adduced  causes  of  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  is  the  Jong-continued  influence  of 
the  same  attitude.  That  this  does  operate  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  for  multiplied  experience  has  shown  it  in  many  per¬ 
sons  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to  maintain  the  same 
posture  for  many  hours  daily.  Attitude  has  most  effect 
during  the  period  of  growth,  but  probably  too  much  has 
been  attributed  to  it ;  for,  without  the  simultaneous  action 
of  other  causes,  it  would  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  production  of  spinal  curvature.  The  attitude 
which  a  girl  is  obliged  to  assume  at  almost  all  her  lessons, 
unquestionably  tends  to  draw  the  spine  to  one  side,  and  to 
elevate  the  right  shoulder  ;  which,  together  with  want  of 
exercise,  stays  and  tight  lacing,  operates  in  the  production 
of  that  variety  of  lateral  curvature,  which  the  modern 
system  of  female  education  has  rendered  so  common. 

44  The  attitude  assumed  in  needle-work,  writing,  draw¬ 
ing,  the  piano,  the  harp,  all  have  the  same  tendency  to 
contort  the  spine;  all  these  occupations  are  sedentary, 
and  so  many  of  these  and  other  accomplishments  are  now 
demanded,  that  the  day  is  hardly  long  enough  to  go  through 
the  usual  lessons.  Boys  sit  much  at  their  studies  as  well 
as  girls,  but  when  relieved  from  them,  their  amusements 
are  of  such  an  active  description,  that  the  alternation  of  a 


few  hours  sitting  is  really  beneficial  to  them  ;  but  girls,  in 
their  intervals  of  relaxation,  are  too  often  permitted  to 
take  no  other  exercise  than  a  slow  walk  for  an  hour  or  so. 
The  motions  necessary  for  boyish  games,  bring  into  active 
play  the  muscles  of  the  back,  increase  their  vigour,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  maintain  the  spine  in  its  proper 
position,  hut  the  action  of  walking  has  but  little  effect  on 
this  class  of  muscles;  the  omission  of  those  active  exer¬ 
tions  which  youth  of  both  sexes  would  naturally  indulge  in, 
is  one  main  cause  of  such  frequent  instances  of  lateral  cur¬ 
vature  in  girls.  Every  care  is  taken  to  check  in  girls  that 
activity  which  is  natural  to  the  season  of  youth— young 
ladies  should  not  be  romps— such  and  such  exercises  are 
boyish — delicacy  of  appearance  is  considered  genteel,  and 
we  all  know  how  successful  the  system  is  in  rendering 
girls  delicate.  Even  in  those  cases  where  some  degree  of 
active  exercise  is  permitted,  the  poor  child  is  eternally  ad¬ 
monished  not  to  assume  the  attitude  which  nature  dictates 
to  relieve  for  a  while  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Miss  must 
not  stoop,  must  always  hold  her  head  erect,  sitting  or 
standing;  the  head  and  chest  must  be  upright,  and  straight- 
hacked  chairs,  hack-hoards,  and  other  ingenious  arts  of 
tormenting  have  been  invented,  to  prevent  children  from 
enjoying  the  attitudes  of  repose  dictated  by  Nature.  Who 
would  ever  think  of  preventing  a  horse  from  assuming  that 
position  of  repose  which  he  almost  invariably  takes 
when  standing  still,  by  raising  one  of  his  hind  legs  to  rest, 
while  the  body  mechanically  hears  on  the  other  three 
without  much  muscular  exertion— in  this  position  the 
spine  becomes  curved;  and,  it  would  be  as  wise  to  fear 
deformity  in  a  horse,  because  he  occasionally  assumes  this 
position,  as  in  a  girl  to  fear  her  being  permanently  round- 
shouldered,  because  she  occasionally  relieves  herself  from 
the  irksomeness  of  continually  maintaining  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  more 
conclusive  of  design,  than  those  contrivances  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  animals  which  enable  them  to  assume  positions  of 
repose  without  the  expenditure  of  muscular  power.  The 
manner  in  which  birds  roost  is  a  familiar  illustration  ;  the 
weight  of  their  body  alone  acts  on  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  toes,  which  thus  mechanically  grasp  the 
perch  without  any  muscular  effort.  The  position  of  the 
horse  above-mentioned,  and  that  of  the  soldier  when  he 
stands  at  ease,  are  also  examples  of  this  provision  of 
Nature.” 

In  our  next  Number  we  will  conclude  eur  observations 
on  this  interesting  and  important  subject. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  21ST,  1835. 

Singular  Case  of  Bleeding — Death — Discussion  on  the 
lest  mode  of  stopping  Discharges  of  Blood — Efficacy  of 
His  pint's  Styptic — Of  Turpentine — Of  Vinegar — Af¬ 
fection  from  Disappointed  Love . 

Dr.  Johnson  related  a  remarkable  case  of  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  aged  22  years,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  up  to  the 
period  of  the  attack,  sound  health.  Symptoms  of  fever  first 
presented  themselves  without  any  organ  being  in  particular 
implicated  more  than  the  rest.  However  a  determination 
to  the  head,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  typhus,  followed 
by  an  alarming  bleeding  from  the  bowels,  filling  three  or 
four  large  utensils.  The  delirium  subsided,  but  great 
weakness,  with  a  small  quick  pulse,  remained.  The  patient 
was  an  only  son,  and  his  parents  were  very  anxious  for 
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the  doctor’s  opinion.  A  favourable  one  was  given,  as  he 
considered  that  Joss  of  blood,  occuriing  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  did  not  prove  fatal.  The  gentleman  rapidly 
became  convalescent.  Suddenly  a  new  phenomenon 
manifested  itself,  where  both  ankles  became  affected,  but 
exhibited  no  external  inflammatory  characters,  such  as 
swelling,  heat,  redness,  excepting  an  exquisite  sensitive¬ 
ness,  so  much  so  that  the  sufferer  was  compelled  to  lie 
with  his  legs  uncovered,  the  weight  of  any  clothes  being 
insupportable.  The  remedies  prescribed  afforded  not  the 
least,  relief.  The  sensitiveness  all  at  once  disappeared, 
but  the  same  train  of  typhus  symptoms  set  in,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  second  discharge  of  blood,  but  not  so  profuse 
as  the  first.  The  sugar  of  lead,  combined  with  opium, 
followed  by  small  doses  of  salts,  were  ordered.  The  second 
day  there  was  no  discharge  of  blood,  but  symptoms  of  low 
fever  with  delirium  continued.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
discharge  of  blood  returned,  and  the  patient  sank.  Per¬ 
mission  was  not  granted  to  inspect  the  body. — Dr.  Addi¬ 
son  requested  to  know  whether  calomel  had  been  adminis¬ 
tered,  as  he  considered  it  was  often  prescribed  without  due 
care.— -Dr.  Johnson  replied  it  was  given,  but  not  to  any 
extent. — Mr.  Horne  said  he  did  not  rise  with  the  intention 
of  contradicting  Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion  as  regarded  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood,  or  putting  his  small  experience  in  the 
balance  against  the  learned  Doctor’s.  But  a  case  of  ty¬ 
phus  had  lately  come  under  his  notice,  in  a  youth  aged  14 
years,  where  the  disease  was  going  on  to  convalescence, 
and  most,  unexpectedly  a  fatal  collapse  took  place,  for 
which  Mr.  H.  could  assigu  no  cause  ;  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
gin  was  poured  down  the  throat  without  any  benefit,  death 
ensuing  about  two  hours  after  the  sudden  change.  On 
throwing  off  the  bed  linen  the  mischief  was  found  to  arise 
from  a  bleeding  from  the  bowels  to  an  almost  incredible 
amount.  The  viscera  examined  were  healthy,  except  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  which  was 
softened,  and  at  one  place  partially  ulcerated.  Before 
sitting  down  the  speaker  remarked,  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  his  case  was  an  exception,  and  he  also  believed  that 
authors  were  not  silent  on  the  subject.— Mr.  Elwyn  alluded 
to  a  case  of  typhus,  which  had  been  received  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watson,  that 
proved  fatal  after  bleeding  from  the  bowels,  where  an  ul¬ 
cerated  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  detected. — Mr. 
Taylor  made  some  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  in 
favour  of  the  last  two  gentlemen,  but  he  spoke  so  low  that 
we  could  not  follow  him. — Dr.  Johnson  inquired  if  any 
member  had  witnessed  the  surprising  effects  of  Ruspini’s 
styptic  in  arresting  bleedings,  not  that  he  was  an  advocate 
for  patronising  quack  nostrums,  but  still  he  must  confess 
that  this  possessed  extraordinary  power,  although  perfectly 
tasteless  and  colourless,  and  apparenlly  harmless  where 
its  astringency  was  not  required,  for  he  had  himself  swal¬ 
lowed  a  table-spoonful,  that  being  the  quantity  directed  to 
be  taken  according  to  the  printed  directions,  without  ex¬ 
periencing  any  change. — Mr.  Chiunock  replied  that  he  had 
tried  its  power  with  the  happiest  result,  especially  in  a  case 
where  bleeding  followed  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  in  which 
case  every  known  remedy  was  previously  had  recourse  to 
without  arresting  it.  Mr.  C.  recommended  also  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  turpentine. — Mr.  Watson  has  used  it. 
through  the  suggestion  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  in  a  dangerous 
case  of  bleeding  from  the  nose,  that  had  baffled  every 
remedy  for  several  days;  but  whether  the  benefit  produced 
was  attributable  to  the  styptic,  the  time  that  had  elapsed, 
or  from  its  being  last  employed,  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  determine,  but  such  were  the  facts. — Mr.  King 


considered  its  power  depended  on  its  simplicity,  for  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  we  frequently  meet  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  from  the  styptics  generally  employed  being  too 
potent;  for,  after  the  failure  of  strong  acids,  he  had  fre¬ 
quently  seen  vinegar  and  water  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the 
discharge. — The  haemorrhagic  discourse,  having  subsided 
from  exhaustion,  when,  like  nature,  capricious  in  her 
actions,  from  a  subject  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
calmness,  nay  even  death,  the  spark  of  life  was  roused  into 
hysterical  convulsions,  through  the  recitation  of  a  case 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  visited  at  5  p.m.  this  day.  The 
subject  of  the  case  was  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  love.  She  would  suddenly  fall  into  a  state 
that  apparently  closely  approximated  to  death,  but  on  the 
slightest  touch,  even  with  the  point  of  a  finger,  she  would 
be  thrown  into  the  most  violent  and  distressing  convul¬ 
sions.  In  this  almost  lifeless  state  she  would  remain  for 
several  days  without  partaking  of  any  nourishment;  the 
present  inactive  condition  had  lasted  upwards  of  thirty-six 
hours.  Suddenly  animation  would  return,  she  would  dress 
herself,  laugh  and  talk,  take  some  refreshment,  ask  for 
her  medicine,  which  was  composed  of  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  ingredients,  as  asafcetida,  camphor,  &c.,  and  then, 
perhaps,  would  as  suddenly  experience  (query,  produce?) 
a  relapse.  Every  means  that  possibly  could  be  thought  of 
have  been  tried,  without  deriving  the  least  benefit.  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  her  friends  to  have  recourse  to  no 
further  treatment,  but  wait  patiently,  as  he  believed  a 
suitable  marriage  would  be  found  to  prove  the  best  reme¬ 
dy. — A  member  recommended  for  hysterical  affections, 
during  the  paroxysms,  cramming  the  mouth  with  common 
salt;  from  the  good  effects  arising  from  its  use  in  these, 
not  unfrequently  feigned  cases,  he  had  been  induced  to  try 
it  on  a  poor  lad,  whom  he  found  lying  on  the  floor  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  from  a  severe  beating  which  he  had 
received  over  the  head.  The  salt  had  no  sooner  been  ad¬ 
ministered  than  the  poor  lad  started  up,  and  walked  away 
perfectly  recovered.  The  gentleman  said  he  would  not 
take  upon  himself  to  explain  its  modus  operandi. — Mr. 
Toynbee  said  that  he  had  lately  witnessed  its  power  in 
recovering  a  dog,  of  the  Newfoundland  species,  where  the 
poor  animal  had  suddenly  fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility  ;  a  groom  who  had  called  for  the  salt,  although 
aware  of  its  efficacy,  was  ignorant  of  its  action. —  Mr.  Mart 
considered  that  its  modus  operandi  depended  on  thesudden 
shock  it  communicated  to  thesystem  ;  from  practising  in  the 
navy  he  had  often  had  occasion  to  behold  the  good  effects 
derivable  from  sudden  shocks,  as  not  unfrequently  the 
sufferers  would  inadvertently  fall  over  board,  the  result  was 
an  immediate  return  of  consciousness  and  recovery.  How¬ 
ever,  he  considered  Jack  Tar  had  a  better  and  a  more 
effectual  remedy  than  salt,  and  that  was  dashing  a  well- 
soaked  mop  against  the  gluteus. — Mr.  King  advised  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water,  sufficiently  heated  to  destroy  the  skin, 
in  preference  to  dashing,  from  a  height,  cold  water  to 
rouse  the  vitality,  whether  the  insensibility  was  dependent 
(we  believe)  on  a  physical  or  accidental  cause  ;  if  the 
former,  and  especially  if  the  insensibility  arose  from 
the  brain  being  either  functionally  disordered  through 
sympathy,  or  organically  diseased,  we  should  much  ques¬ 
tion  the  propriety  of  this  treatment. 


NATIONAL  VACCINE  INSTITUTION. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  have  perused  the  last  report 
of  this  truly  noble  institution.  It  states  that  only  344 
deaths  from  small-pox  have  occurred  in  the  metropolis 
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within  the  last  year  ;  a  number  considerably  less  than 
have  died  in  any  year  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
and  falling  short,  by  at  least  4000, of  the  average  of  deaths 
annually  by  small-pox,  before  the  protecting  influence  of 
the  cow-pox  was  discovered  and  promulgated  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Jenner. 

44  Such  a  diminution  of  mortality  by  small-pox  it  is  fair 
to  attribute  to  the  now  almost  universal  adoption  of  vacci¬ 
nation,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  the  provident  liberality  of 
Parliament  for  having  maintained  this  Establishment  in 
such  authority,  and  usefulnesses  enable  it  to  answer  every 
demand  when  and  whencesoever  presented  to  us,  to  supply 
the  material  for  vaccination.  Accordingly  we  have  done 
so  to  forty-two  applications  from  the  Navy,  to  thirty-four 
from  the  Army,  to  fifty-three  from  Foreign  Stations,  and 
one  hundred  and  seven  from  Dispensaries  established  in 
various  towns  of  the  country;  and  we  think  it  light  to 
mention,  that  all  these  Dispensaries  acknowledge  their 
belief,  from  experience,  that  nothing  less  than  an  institu¬ 
tion  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  this  national  one,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  supply  the  authentic  material  for  vaccina¬ 
tion,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  when  it  is  wanted, 
with  certainty  and  success. 

44  We  have  vaccinated  of  the  poor  last  year  11,271,  and 
have  sent  83,191  charges  of  lymph.” 


FEVERS. 

This  class  of  diseases  constitutes  the  great  outlet  of 
human  life,  whether  they  are  specific  or  symptomatic 
affections  of  the  specific  fevers.  Nosologists  enumerate 
several  varieties,  divided  into  four  genera  : — 1,  Diary 
fever  ;  2,  Intermittent  fever  ;  3,  Remittent  fever  ;  4, 
Continued  fever.  These  genera  are  divided  into  various 
species  :  mild  and  acute  diary  fever  constitute  the  species 
of  the  first  genus ;  quotidian  ague,  tertian  ague,  quartan 
ague,  irregular  ague,  and  complicated  ague,  those  of  the 
second  genus:  mild  remittent,  malignant  remittent,  and 
hectic  fever,  the  species  of  the  third  genus  ;  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  synochal  fever,  are  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  fourth  genus. 

All  these  are  again  subdivided  into  varieties,  which 
constitute  a  very  long  catalogue  of  febrile  affections,  some 
mild  in  their  symptoms,  and  terminating  favourably  by 
nature’s  unassisted  efforts  in  a  few  hours,  while  others 
soon  assume  a  character  of  the  most  frightful  malignancy, 
and  baffle  all  the  efforts  made  by  art  and  nature  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  issue.  The  symptoms  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  are,  also,  so  varying  as  to  require  a  continual  change 
of  treatment:  thus  in  typhus  fever,  those  remedies  used 
for  the  reduction  of  the  excessive  action,  upon  the  first 
accession  of  the  complaint,  would  hurry  the  patient  to  his 
grave  if  adopted  at  a  later  period,  when  the  symptoms 
indicate  a  general  depression  of  the  powers  of  life.  Inter¬ 
mittent  fever  presents  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  variety 
in  the  symptoms — the  first,  a  cold  stage,  requiring  peculiar 
treatment,  which,  if  used  during  the  second  or  hot  stage, 
would  inevitably  increase  the  severity  and  danger  of  the 
attack. 

But  all  these  difficulties  are  referable  to  the  period  when 
the  disease  is  fully  formed,  and  its  specific  nature  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  happily  for  the  position  I  wish  to  enforce, 
these  complaints,  numerous  as  they  are  in  their  species, 
and  complicated  as  they  may  be  in  their  individual  cha¬ 
racters,  all  commence  their  attack  uniformly  with  the 
same  symptoms,  increased  or  diminished  in  intensity  by 


the  kind  of  fever  about  to  supervene,  and  the  habits  and 
constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  So  similar  are 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  fever,  under  all  circumstances, 
that  it  can  be  only  by  collateral  evidence  that  we  are  able* 
if  called  upon  thus  early,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disease  which  is  approaching.  Thus,  if  there  is  an  epi¬ 
demic  fever  prevailing — and  especially  if  the  person  exhi¬ 
biting  the  incipient  signs  has  been  much  in  the  infected 
parts  of  the  town,  or  in  contact  with  persons  labouring 
under  the  disease — we  may  conclude,  justly,  that  the 
symptoms  exhibited  are  (he  precursors  of  the  same  evil; 
But  if  a  previously  healfhy  individual,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  is  labouring  under  the  incipient  symptoms  of  fever, 
no  person  can,  in  this  stage,  determine  its  specific  charac¬ 
ter.  However  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  the  physician 
and  the  patient  to  know  how  to  name  the  approaching 
malady,  such  knowledge  would  by  no  means  vary  the 
treatment ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  expectation  of  a  highly 
dangerous  disease  would  inspire  all  parties  with  more  zeal 
in  extinguishing  it  from  its  first  onset. 

According  to  my  own  experience,  aud  that  of  the  best 
authorities,  all  fevers  commence  with  a  great  sense  of  lan¬ 
guor,  the  patient  being  unwilling  to  exert  himseli  in  his 
usual  avocations,  or  even  to  take  the  slightest  exercise; 
and  if  forced  to  do  so,  very  soon  complains  of  unusual 
fatigue.  The  general  excitement  of  company  is  shunned, 
because  he  feels  incompetent  to  observe  those  rules  which 
the  customs  of  society  require;  hence  he  courts  solitude 
and  repose.  Attending  these  symptoms,  there  is,  also,  a 
great  depression  of  his  animal  spirits;  he  becomes  fretful, 
and  is  easily  irritated,  his  appetite  is  defective,  with  nau¬ 
sea,  his  tongue  is  slightly  furred,  and  he  experiences  a 
sensation  of  cold,  especially  down  his  back.  To  these 
soon  succeed,  slight  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  alternate 
chills  and  flushes  of  heat,  with  increased  anxiety,  and  a 
peculiar  dry  irritable  state  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  body ; 
his  sleep  is  broken,  and  interrupted  by  dreams,  his  bowels 
generally  costive,  urine  scanty  and  highly  coloured,  and 
his  thirst  increased. 

These  are  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  fever  in 
the  first  few  hours  of  its  attack,  and  may  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  generic  symptoms.  They  are,  as  wras  before 
stated,  more  severe  at  one  time  than  another,  and  the 
succession  is  not  always  in  the  precise  order  I  have  enu¬ 
merated,  and  there  may  be,  occasional  y,  some  of  them 
so  slight  as  to  be  unobserved,  or  even  altogether  wanting; 
but  in  every  instance  a  sufficient  number  of  them  will  he 
found  existing  simultaneously,  or  following  each  other  in 
consecutive  order,  to  enable  the  patient  or  his  friends  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Now  the  plan  of  treatment  required  for  this  stage  of 
fever  is  very  simple  ;  but  little  derangement  of  the  animal 
functions  has  taken  place,  and  the  mildest  remedies  w  ill  be 
found  sufficient  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  nervous 
and  sanguinious  systems.  I  have  often  put  a  stop  to  (ever 
in  this  stage,  by  requiring  the  patient  to  remain  in  bed,, 
and  swallow'  hot  tea,  until  a  profuse  perspiration  lias  re¬ 
moved  all  the  symptoms.  But  generally,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  relieve,  first,  the  most  urgent  symptoms  which  are 
present.  If  there  is  great  pain  in  (he  head,  with  flushed 
face,  redness  of  the  eye-balls,  and  throbbing  of  the  tem¬ 
ples,  blood  must  be  taken  by  a  large  orifice,  either  in  the 
vein  of  the  arm  or  the  temporal  artery  ;  and  this  will 
be  required  more  especially  if  the  patient  is  young  aud 
plethoric.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted,  must 
be  determined  by  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  the  age 
of  the  patient;  but,  generally,  the  symptoms  will  yield 
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during  its  flow.  Should,  however,  there  be  little  or  no 
pain  in  the  head,  or  should  the  patient’s  age  or  constitu¬ 
tion  prohibit  the  use  of  the  lancet,  other  remedies  must  be 
substituted.  If  the  stomach  is  overcharged  with  undi¬ 
gested  food,  or  acidity,  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and 
tartras  antimonii  will  be  necessary,  both  to  evacuate  its 
contents,  and  promote  the  action  of  the  shin,  which  will 
proceed  even  to  a  copious  perspiration,  if  promoted  by 
warm  drinks  and  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  salt  and  water. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  settled,  a  purgative  must  be 
administered — to  young  children,  I  usually  give  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  in  divided  doses, 
every  four  or  six  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  evacu¬ 
ated.  In  the  cases  of  older  persons,  and  when  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  of  the  mild  nature  described  after  the  vomiting 
has  ceased,  a  dose  of  calomel,  jalap,  and  ipecacuanha*  will 
be  sufficient  to  perfect  the  cure,  provided  the  patient  is 
careful,  and  the  natural  evacuations  promoted  for  a  few 
days  by  the  same  artificial  means. 

In  this  manner,  most  fevers  may  be  easily  terminated 
within  a  few  hours  after  their  attack  ;  but  as  the  varieties 
of  fever  are  numerous,  and  the  modes  of  treatment  some¬ 
what  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fever  antici¬ 
pated,  itwillbe  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  species. 

*  Calomel  2  grains,  jalap  15  to  20  grains,  ipecacuanha  5  to 
10  grains— to  be  taken  in  a  little  jelly,  or  viscid  substance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HISTORY  OF  POPULAR  MEDICINES,  &C.-HOW 
INFLUENCED  BY  SUPERSTITION. 

“  Did  Marcus  say  ’twas  fact!  then  fact  it  is. 

No  proof  so  valid  as  a  word  of  his.*’ 

Devotion  to  authority  and  established  routine  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  means  of  opposing  the  progress  of  reason, 
the  advancement  of  natural  truths,  and  the  prosecution  of 
new  discoveries ;  whilst,  with  effects  no  less  baneful,  has 
it  perpetuated  many  of  the  stupendous  errors  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  others  no  less  weighty, 
and  which  are  reserved  for  future  discussion. 

To  give  currency  to  some  inactive  substance  as  possess¬ 
ing  extraordinary,  nay,  wonderful  medicinal  properties, 
requires  only  the  sanction  of  a  few  great  names  ;  and 
when  established  upon  such  a  basis,  ingenuity,  argument, 
and  even  experiment,  may  open  their  impotent  batteries. 
In  this  manner  have  all  the  nostra ,  and  patent  medicines, 
got  into  repute  that  ever  were  held  in  any  estimation. 
And  the  same  devotion  to  authority  which  induces  us  to 
retain  an  accustomed  remedy  upon  the  bare  assertion  and 
presumption  either  of  ignorance  or  partiality,  will,  in  like 
manner,  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  novel  practice  with 
asperity,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  supported  by  authorities  of 
still  greater  weight  and  consideration. 

The  history  of  various  articles  of  diet  and  medicine, 
will  amply  prove  how  much  their  reputation  and  fate 
have  depended  upon  authority.  For  instance,  it  was  not 
until  many  years  after  ipecacuanha  had  been  imported  into 
England,  that  Helvetius,underthepatronage  of  LouisXIV., 


succeeded  in  introducingitinto  practice  ;  and  to  the  praise 
of  Katherine,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  general  introduction  of  tea  into  England.  Tobacco, 
notwithstanding  its  fascinating  powers,  has  suffered  ro¬ 
mantic  vicissitudes  in  its  fame  and  character;  it  has  been 
successively  opposed  and  commended  by  physicians,  con¬ 
demned  and  eulogized  by  priests  and  kings,*  and  pro¬ 
scribed  and  protected  by  governments,  whilst,  at  length, 
this  once  insignificant  production  of  a  little  island,  or  an 
obscure  district,  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  itself  through 
every  climate,  and  in  subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  every 
climate  to  its  dominion.  The  Arab  cultivates  it  in  the 
burning  desal  t ; — the  Laplander  and  Esquimaux  risk  their 
lives  to  procure  a  refreshment  so  delicious  in  their  wintry 
solitude  ; — the  seaman,  grant  him  but  this  luxury,  and  he 
will  endure  with  cheerfulness  every  other  privation,  and 
defy  the  fury  of  the  raging  elements  ; — and,  in  the  higher 
walk  of  civilized  society,  at  the  shrine  of  fashion,  in  the 
palace  and  in  the  cottage,  the  fascinating  influence  of  this 
singular  plant  commands  an  equal  tribute  of  devotion  and 
attachment.  Nor  is  the  history  of  the  potatoe  less  ex¬ 
traordinary,  or  less  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  imperious 
influence  of  authority.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  this 
valuable  plant  received,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  an 
unprecedented  opposition  from  vulgar  prejudice,  which  all 
the  philosophy  of  the  age  was  unable  to  dissipate,  until 
Louis  XV.  wore  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  of  the  potatoe  in 
the  midst  of  his  court,  on  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity. 
The  people  then,  for  the  first  time,  obsequiously  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  utility,  and  began  to  express  their  astonishment 
at  the  apathy  which  had  so  long  prevailed  with  regard  to 
its  general  cultivation. 

The  history  of  the  warm  bath  furnishes  us  with  another 
curious  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  reputation 
of  our  valuable  resources  are  so  uniformly  exposed.  That, 
in  short,  which  for  so  many  ages  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
luxury  in  health,  and  the  most  efficacious  remedy  in 
disease,  fell  into  total  disrepute  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  Antonins  Musa  had  cured 
the  emperor  of  a  dangerous  malady  by  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  The  coldest  water,  therefore,  was  recommended  on 
every  occasion.  This  practice,  however,  was  but  of  very 
short  duration.  The  use  of  the  cold  bath  soon  lost  all 
its  premature  and  precocious  popularity  ;  for,  although  it 
had  restored  the  emperor  to  health,  it  shortly  afterwards 
killed  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Marcellus  ;  an  eveut 
which  at  once  deprived  the  remedy  of  its  credit,  and  the 
physician  of  his  popularity.  An  illustration  ot  the  over¬ 
bearing  influence  of  authority,  in  giving  celebrity  to  a 
medicine,  or  in  depriving  it  of  that  reputation  to  which  its 
virtues  entitle  it,  might  be  furnished  in  the  history  of 
Peruvian  bark.  This  heroic  remedy  was  first  brought  to 
Spain  in  the  year  1632,  where  it  remained  seven  years 
before  any  trial  was  made  of  its  powers.  An  ecclesiastic 
of  Alcala  was  the  first  to  whom  its  was  administered,  in 


*  James  the  First  wrote  a  philippic  against  it,  entitled  a 
“  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,”  in  which  the  royal  author,  with 
more  prejudice  than  dignity,  informs  his  loving  subjects,  that4*  if 
is  a  custome  loathsome  to  the  eye ,  hateful l  to  the  nose ,  painfull  to 
the  braine ,  dangerous  to  the  lungs ;  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof  \  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  stygian  smoke  oj  the  pit 
that  is  bottomlesse.  ” 
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the  year  1629  ;  hut  even  at  this  period,  its  use  was  limited, 
and  it  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  but  for  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Roman  church,  by  whose  protecting  auspices 
it  was  enabled  to  gain  a  temporary  triumph  over  the 
passions  and  prejudices  which  opposed  ils  introduction. 
Innocent  the  Tenth,  at  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  de 
Lugo,  who  was  formerly  a  Spanish. jesuit,  ordered  that  its 
nature  and  effects  should  be  duly  examined,  and  on  its 
being  reported  both  innocent  and  salutary,  it  immediately 
rose  into  public  notice.  Its  career,  however,  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  its  having  unfortunately  failed,  in  the  autumn 
1652,  to  cure  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  of  a  quartan 
intermittent:  from  this  circumstance  it  had  nearly  fallen 
into  disrepute. 

As  years  and  fashion  revolve,  so  have  these  neglected 
remedies,  each  in  its  turn,  risen  again  into  favour  and 
notice;  whilst  old  receipts,  like  old  almanacks,  are  aban¬ 
doned,  until  the  period  may  arrive  that  will  once  more 
adapt  them  to  the  spirit  and  fashion  of  the  times.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  most  of  the  new  discoveries  in  medicine  have 
turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  the  revival  and  re-adoption 
of  ancient  practices.  During  the  last  century,  the  root  of 
the  male  fern  was  retailed  as  a  secret  nostrum,  by  Madame 
Noufflcur,  a  French  empiric,  for  the  cure  of  the  tapeworm: 
the  secret  wras  purchased  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  Lewis  XV.  The  physicians  then  discovered,  that  the 
same  remedy  had  been  administered  in  that  complaint  by 
Galen. 

The  history  of  popular  remedies  for  the  cure  of  gout, 
also  furnishes  ample  matter  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject.  The  celebrated  powder  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
wras  no  other  than  the  dicicentaureon  of  Ccelius  Aurelianus, 
or  the  antidotos  ex  duobus  centaureee  generibua  of  iEtius — 
the  receipt  for  wrhich  a  friend  of  bis  Grace  brought  with 
him  from  Switzerland;  into  which  country,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  early  medical  writers, 
who  had  transcribed  it  from  the  Greek  volumes,  soon  after 
their  arrival  into  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  active 
ingredient  of  a  no  less  celebrated  remedy  for  the  same 
disease,  the  eau  medicinale ,  a  medicine  brought  into  fa¬ 
shion  by  M.  Husson,  whose  name  it  bears,  a  military 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  colchicum  aufum- 
nale ,  or  meadow  saffron.  Upon  investigating  the  virtues 
of  this  medicine,  it  was  observed  that  similar  effects  in  the 
cure  of  the  gout  were  ascribed  to  a  certain  plant,  called 
hermodactylhis ,  by  Oribasius  and  iEtius  (eminent  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries)  ;  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a  physician  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose,  prescription  consisted  of  hermodactyllus,  ginger, 
pepper,  cummin-seed,  aniseed,  and  scammony,  which,  he 
says,  will  enable  those  who  take  it,  to  walk  immediately. 
Search  was  instituted  after  this  unknown  plant,  and  upon 
procuring  a  specimen  of  it  from  Constantinople,  it  was 
actually  found  to  be  a  species  of  colchicum. 

The  use  of  Prussic  acid  in  the  cure  of  consumptions, 
lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Majendie,  a  French  physiologist,  is 
little  else  than  the  revival  of  the  Dutch  practice  in  this 
complaint ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Lumaeus,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Amenitates  Acadamicte ,  that  distilled  laurel 
water  was  frequently  used  in  Holland  in  the  cure  of  pul¬ 


monary  consumption. — The  celebrated  Dr.  James’s  fever 
powder  was  evidently  not  his  original  composition,  but  an 
Italian  nostrum,  invented  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lisle, 
a  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  which  is  to  be  found  at 
length  in  Colborne's  Complete  English  Dispensary  for  the 
Year  1756.  The  various  secret  preparations  of  opium, 
which  have  been  lauded  as  the  discovery  of  modern  times, 
may  also  be  recognised  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors. 


ST.JOHN  LONG’S  QUACK  LINIMENT  FOR  THE 
CURE  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

I  was  assured  by  a  young  lady  who  used  this  liniment, 
that  she  rubbed  it  all  over  the  chest,  and  that  it  produced 
no  discolouration  of  skin,  except  in  two  spots  where  she 
felt  pain.  She  at  first  mentioned  but  one  spot  which  wras 
painful,  but  St.  John  Long,  having  applied  the  liniment 
himself,  told  her  she  had  deceived  him,  and  that  there  was 
pain  in  another  spot.  It  had  other  effects  equally  mira¬ 
culous.  An  eminent  Dublin  lawyer  declared  that  it  drew 
nearly  a  pint  of  water  from  his  head,  and  Lord  Ingestrie 
testified  that  it  extracted  quicksilver  from  his  brain! 
These  and  other  wonderful  stories,  told  by  several  persons 
of  distinction  with  a  full  belief  in  their  authenticity,  fur¬ 
nish  a  useful  lesson  to  mankind,  showing  that  gross  cre¬ 
dulity  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant,  but  may  be  found  among  the  highest  classes  of 
society.  It  is  a  singular  fact  also,  and  illustrative  of  the 
tendency  which  exists  in  human  nature  to  deceive  and  be 
deceived,  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  failure  and 
fatal  effects  of  St.  John  Long’s  applications,  many  persons 
still  regard  his  opinions  as  oracular,  and  look  upon  his 
remedies  as  inestimable  discoveries.  When  I  mentioned 
to  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  bottle  of  liniment,  that 
St.  John  Long  himself  diedof  consumption,  and  brought  this 
forward  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  infallible  efficacy 
of  his  remedies,  he  said  that  this  very  circumstance  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  his  sagacity,  for  St. 
John  Long  had  always  maintained  that  the  liniment  was 
not  suited  to  his  own  case,  and  that  there  was  something 
in  his  constitution  which  neutralised  its  good  effects  ;  and 
so  it  happened,  for  when  he  applied  the  liniment  to  his 
skin,  it  did  not  produce  the  red  spots  which  usually  re¬ 
sulted  from  its  application  in  other  persons.  In  fact,  such 
was  the  credulity  of  St.  John  Long’s  patients,  that  his 
death  passed  among  them  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
infallibility  of  his  medicines.  Indeed  he  is  considered  by 
many  of  our  nobility  as  a  sort  of  medical  martyr,  who, 
having  sacrificed  life  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission, 
rising  from  earth,  let  his  prophetic  mantle  fall  on  the  high¬ 
est  bidder. — Dr.  Graves. 


ON  THE  VISION  OF  INFANTS. 

In  observing  the  actions  of  infants  and  very  young  chil¬ 
dren,  we  are  at  a  considerable  loss,  from  not  having  any 
language  by  which  we  can  mutually  communicate  with 
them.  They  are  to  us,  as  far  as  their  thoughts  are  con¬ 
cerned,  much  in  the  same  circumstances  with  the  speech¬ 
less  inferior  animals,  and  our  only  resource  is  close  and 
careful  observation,  and  the  trials  we  can  make  by  change 
of  circumstances.  Those  trials  are  begun  very  early  by 
nurses  and  parents,  as  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
discover  the  first  dawn  of  the  opening  attention. 
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The  attention  of  infants  to  light,  is  not,  however,  the 
first  exercise  of  their  power  of  perception:  smell  seems 
to  be  the  first  sensation,  at  least  the  first  which  is  observ¬ 
able  in  infants  after  birth ,  for  touch  must  unquestionably 
be  the  first  of  all.  It  is  by  the  sense  of  smell  evidently 
that  they  are  guided  on  being  first  put  to  the  breast;  and 
taste  is  also  soon  exercised.  Vision  does  not  seem  to  take 
place  for  several  weeks  ;  the  eyes  are  at  first  too  weak  to 
bear  the  light,  and  the  pupil  contracts  so  much  that  it  may 
even  be  a  question  whether  a  picture  is  formed  on  the 
retina  or  not.  When  their  eyes  begin  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  light,  they  seem  much  clearer  than  those  of  a  grown 
person,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  humours  being 
more  abundant  than  in  after  life;  and  this  is  made  more 
likely  from  their  eyes  being  also  more  prominent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  optics,  infants  must  be  all  near¬ 
sighted  ;  the  picture  must  be  formed  before  it  reaches  the 
retina,  unless  the  objects  they  look  at  are  very  near  them. 

Bright  objects  are  the  first  things  which  catch  an  infant’s 
eyes,  such  as  a  candle,  or  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from 
polished  metal.  You  may  often  see  an  infant  studying 
with  wonder  the  effect  which  this  new  sensation  produces, 
and  continuing  in  silent  contemplation  of  its  own  feelings; 
for  it  does  not  evidently,  at  least  at  first,  refer  to  the 
object,  but  to  itself,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  silent  admi- 
lation  marked  in  its  countenance.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  object  and  its  feelings 
pioduced  by  the  impression.  The  object  must  appear  to 
touch  its  eyes,  till  it  learns  by  the  experience  of  touch  that 
it  is  at  some  distance  ;  for  it  can  never  think  the  picture 
is  distant  which  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and 
this  picture  is  all  which  it  can  see.  Some  books  of  merit 
say  that  children  at  first  see  objects  inverted,  as  we  are 
sure  the  image  in  the  eye  is  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
fact  by  which  this  can  be  proved.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
infants  at  first  see  all  things  double:  this  is  contrary  to 
some  curious  experiments  which  have  lately  been  made. 

When  infants  are  more  advanced  in  observation,  they 
are  fond  both  of  sweet  sounds  and  bright  objects;  facts 
thus  beautifully  described  in  Coleridge’s  pretty  verses  to 
the  Nightingale : — 

That  strain  again  ! — my  dear  babe, 

Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 

Mars  all  things  with  its  imitative  lip. 

How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 

His  little  hand,  his  small  forefinger  up, 

And  bid  us  listen  !  And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  nature’s  playmate  he  knows  well 
The  evening  star  ;  and  once  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing— an  infant’s  dream), 

I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard  plot. 

And  he  beholds  the  moon,  and,  hush’d  at  once. 

Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently  ; 

Whhe  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp’d  tears. 

Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam. 

Milk. — The  scientific  world  in  France  is  now  engaged 
in  verifying  some  curious  experiments  upon  milk,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  its  preservation.  The  discovery  is  a  re¬ 
markable  one  ;  and  if  it  is  founded  on  reality  will  make  a 
great  revolution  in  a  part  of  our  alimentary  regimen,  and 
in  a  very  considerable  branch  of  our  agricultural  industry. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  reducing  milk  to  a  solid  state,  so 
that  an  inhabitant  of  Paris  may  get  his  supply  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  or  Auvergne  and  preserve  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  sugar.  The  discovery  has  been  made  by  M.  Gabriel 
GaimandCaux. 


Plague  in  Egypt.— The  plague  is  raging  to  a  fright¬ 
ful  extent  in  Alexandria,  and  in  Egypt  generally,  and  it 
does  not  appear  government  has  taken  sufficient  sanitary 
measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  dreadful 
malady  into  this  country,  at  a  time  when  the  importation 
of  cotton  from  Egypt  affords  so  many  opportunities.  There 
were  several  vessels  loading  at  Alexandria  for  England 
and  Scotland  at  the  time  80  or  90  persons  were  dying  per 
day  at  that  place  of  the  plague. 

Vitiated  Atmosphere  from  Vegetation.— As 
the  spring  advances,  and  vegetation  puts  on  its  attractive 
garb,  it  may  be  propel*  to  caution  our  readers  against  the 
too  general  custom  of  allowing  geraniums,  and  other  or¬ 
namental  green-house  plants,  to  vegetate  in  confined  rooms 
in  dwelling-houses.  The  process  of  vegetation  destroys 
the  purity  of  the  air  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  absorbing 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  out  the  impure 
carbon,  or  feculce ,  of  the  plant  to  the  surrounding  air. — 
The  odoriferous  plants,  though  agreeable  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  are  even  more  deleterious  than  any  others,  from 
the  gaseous  carbon  evolved  in  the  form  of  aroma.  Apart¬ 
ments  in  which  any  kind  of  plants  are  allowed,  ought, 
therefore,  to  he  constantly  ventilated,  both  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  respiration  and  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Gargle  for  Putrid  Sore  Throat. — Take  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  caps'cum  6  gr.,  infusion  of  bark  5  oz.,  port  wine 
3  oz.  Mix  for  a  gargle. 

Englishman  and  Frenchman’s  Fever.— A  French 
student  of  medicine  lodged  in  the  same  house  in  London 
with  a  man  in  a  fever.  This  poor  man  was  continually 
teased  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though  he  nauseated  the  in¬ 
sipid  liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At  last,  when 
she  was  more  importunate  than  usual,  he  whispered  in  her 
ear,  44  For  God’s  sake  bring  me  a  salt  herring,  and  I  will 
drink  as  much  as  you  please.”  The  woman  indulged  him 
in  his  request ;  he  devoured  the  herring,  drank  plentifully, 
underwent  a  copious  perspiration,  and  recovered.  The 
French  student  inserted  this  aphorism  in  his  journal: — 
A  salt  herring  cures  an  Englishman  in  a  fever .  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  prescribed  the  same  remedy  to  the 
first  patient  in  a  fever  to  whom  he  was  called.  The  patient 
died  :  on  which  the  student  inserted  in  his  journal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  caveat : — N.B.  Though  a  salt  herring  cures  an 
Englishman ,  it  kills  a  Frenchman. 

Stammering  is  occasioned  by  an  effort  to  articulate; 
for  when  the  mind  of  the  speaker  is  so  occupied  with  his 
subject  as  not  to  allow  him  time  to  reflect  upon  his  defect, 
he  will  talk  without  difficulty.  All  stammerers  can  sing, 
owing  to  the  continuous  sound,  and  the  slight  manner  in 
which  the  consonants  are  touched  in  singing ;  so  a  drunken 
man  can  run,  though  he  cannot  walk  or  stand  still. — 
Gardiner"1  s  Music  of  Nature. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Human  Voice  are  formed  in 
the  larynx ,  which  is  situated  immediately  above  the  wind¬ 
pipe  ;  and  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale  are  produced  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  muscles  upon  certain  mem¬ 
branes  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  which  form  an  aper¬ 
ture,  called  the  rima  glottidis.  In  the  higher  notes  of  the 
scale,  this  aperture  is  proportionally  contracted;  and  in 
the  deeper  intonations,  the  membranes  are  relaxed,  and 
the  aperture  enlarged.  The  office  of  the  glottis  in  singing, 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  reed  in  a  wind  instrument; 
and  the  muscles  are  made  to  act  upon  it  with  such  pre¬ 
cision  and  agility,  that  it  surpasses  the  most  exquisite  in¬ 
strument  in  rapidity  and  neatness  of  execution. 
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tSgUT  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
Street,  Rathbone-place. 

“An  Observer.”  We  are  believers  in  the  science  of  phreno¬ 
logy,  but  we  differ  from  many  in  its  practical  applications,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  physician  whose  name  our  correspondent 
mentions.  We  intend  to  write  some  articles  on  the  subject, 
which  will  appear  in  some  future  numbers.  The  points  to  which 
he  alludes  are  certainly  important,  and  shall  not  escape  our  at¬ 
tention,  We  feel  much  obliged  for  his  offer  of  the  communica¬ 
tions. 

“  E.  E.”  It  is  entirely  out  of  our  power  to  prescribe  for  his 
complaint,  without  a  personal  inspection.  In  complaints  similar 
to  his  own,  the  most  minute  and  accurate  detail  of  the  symptoms 
in  writing  would  not  afford  satisfactory  data  upon  which  to 
ground  any  plan  of  medical  treatment.  If  he  will  call  at  our 
Chambers,  we  will  do  our  best  for  him. 

“  J.  H.  N  ”  A  cure  may  be  obtained,  provided  he  has  perse¬ 
verance  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  plan  which  we  shall  suggest. 
Exercise  a  moral  control  over  the  feelings,  rise  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  sponge  the  body  with  tepid  water,  and  in  a  few  days  use 
cold  water  in  which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  Rub  the 
lower  part  of  the  spine  every  morning  with  a  coarse  towel  until  it 
becomes  slightly  red.  In  conjunction  with  this,  he  must  commence 
immediately  with  our  tonic  Cordial,  of  which  he  may  take  two 
table-spoonfuls  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  a  little  water.  We  think 
he  might  change  his  slate  with  advantage  to  his  health.  Banish 
all  apprehensions  from  the  mind — keep  the  bowels  gently  open 
with  the  Anti-drastic  Pill — and  continue  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
We  should  like  to  know  the  result  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  We 
thank  him  for  his  recommendations. 

“Invalid,  Cheltenham”  The  causes  of  cataract  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  obscure.  Cataract,  however,  arises  from  injury, 
inflammation,  or  sharp  pointed  bodies  wounding  the  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  lens,  or  the  lens  itself,  and,  consequently,  pro¬ 
ducing  opacity  of  those  parts  ;  but  these  causes  are  exceedingly 
rare,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  produced  spon¬ 
taneously.  This  is  a  case  which  requires  prompt  surgical 
assistance.  Our  correspondent  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
the  selection  of  a  surgeon. 

“  A.  B.  C.”  Dr.  Heberden  has  remarked,  that  he  never 
met  with  a  case  of  gout  in  which  it  occurred  before  the  age  of 
puberty.  Dr.  Armstrong,  however,  saw  two  cases  occurring  in 
persons  at  an  early  age.  Sydenham  and  Heberden  both  affirm, 
that  those  females  who  are  intemperate  are  liable  to  the  gout.  Dr. 
Armstrong  contends,  that  this  disease  is  nothing  more  than  an 
inflammatory  affection,  which  is  seated  in  the  structures  adjacent 
to  joints;  and  which  is  always  preceded,  or  attended  by,  some 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  bowels. 

“A  Great  Invalid.”  We  have  only  to  state,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  that  the  red  gravel  is  never  found  but  in  those  who  are 
enormous  eaters  of  animal  food.  In  our  next  Number  he  will 
find  a  recipe  for  his  complaint. 

“  A  Patient,  Greenwich.”  Keep  this  lotion  constantly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part Spirits  of  wine,  1  oz. ;  cold  water,  8  oz.  Open 
the  bowels  well,  and  rest  the  leg  for  a  few  days,  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  removed. 

“  A  Poor  Subscriber.”  Powdered  rhubarb,  ^  drachm  ;  cin¬ 
namon  powder,  10  grains;  carbonate  of  soda,  1  drachm;  Castile 
soap,  1  drachm.  Mucilage  sufficient  to  make  up  in  a  mass,  and 
divide  into  40  pills,  of  which  take  two  four  times  daily. — This 
will  be  of  essential  service  to  him. 

“  A  Married  Man”  will  find  our  tonic  Restorative  Cordial 
reanimate  his  nervous  system  better  than  anything  he  can  take. 
It  is  invaluable  in  such  cases.  It  will  impart  strength  to  all  the 
animal  functions,  without  binding  the  bowels,  or  causing  any 
unpleasant  effects. 

“  A.D.Z.”  Ward’s  paste  for  fistula  and  piles  consists  of  black 
pepper,  elecampane  root,  of  each  one  pound;  sweet  fennel  seeds, 
three  pounds  ;  honey  and  while  sugar,  of  each  two  pounds. 

Received  as  we  were  poing  to  Press. — “M.  G.,  Sarum,” 
(next  week). - “  J.  Z  V.  Private  letter 

The  Members  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of 
Health  offer  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  public,  for  the  support 
which  they  have  experienced  in  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of 
their  Institution.  Perhaps  there  never  was  known  such  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  Society  rising  so  rapidly  into  public  notice  and  ap¬ 
probation,  as  the  one  established  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  the  sale  of  injurious  medicines.  The  Medicines  prepared 
and  recommended  by  this  Society,  are  superior  to  any  others 
sold  in  this  country  ;  great  care  is  taken  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  they  are  compounded  of  the  best  unadulterated 
drugs.  The  Society  is  constantly  receiving  volun'ary  testimo¬ 
nials  of  their  wonderful  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease,  which 
testimonials  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  respectable  person 
who  chooses  to  call  at  the  Society’s  Rooms.  Jn  cases  of  cos¬ 
tiveness,  defective  action  of  the  bowels,  head-ache,  particularly 
those  called  bilious,  and  in  all  stomach  and  liver  affections, 


Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  other  aperient  medicine.  No  person  should  be  without 
a  box  of  these  Pills  in  the  house,  as  they  are  invaluable  in  check¬ 
ing  disease,  if  taken  at  the  outset.  Heads  of  families,  clergymen, 
and  persons  going  sea  voyages,  ought  always  to  have  a  supply 
of  them.  Distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  are  daily  re¬ 
commending  them  to  their  patients  in  cases  where  an  aperient  is 
required  ;  and  several  distinguished  noblemen  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  using  them  ;  indeed,  the  demand  has  been  very  great 
for  these  Pills,  on  account  of  their  benign  action  on  the  bowels, 
regulating,  without  exciting — strengthening,  without  stimulating 
the  system.  To  aged  persons  and  delicate  females  they  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted,  on  account  of  their  containing  no  violent  dras¬ 
tic  drug — calomel  injures  the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
aloes,  and  other  drastic  drugs,  produce  piles,  and  many  other 
distressing  effects;  but  Harvey’s  Pills  regulate  all  the  sec¬ 
retions,  without  causing  the  slightest  unpleasant  sensation.  One 
trial  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  the  above  — 
In  cases  of  nervous  debility,  Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial 
cannot  be  equalled.  It  has  been  found  superior  to  any  other 
tonic  offered  to  the  public.  It  strengthens  the  digestive  functions, 
gives  tone  to  the  stomach,  increases  the  appetite,  raises  the  spi¬ 
rits,  and  removes  weakness,  whether  general  or  local,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  an  attack  of  illness,  earlv  imprudences,  or  resi¬ 
dence  in  unhealthy  climates,  &c.,  &c. —  In  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sprains,  stiff  joints,  &c.,  Harvey’s  Em¬ 
brocation  will  be  found  invaluable. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. — Notwithstanding  the  frequent  cautions 
which  we  have  given,  respecting  the  substitution  of  other  medi¬ 
cines  for  those  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  we 
understand  that  several  medicine  venders  are  daily  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  their  customers  with  a  spurious  Harvey’s  Pill,  not 
Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Pill,  as  prepared  at  90,  Charlotte-street, 
Rathbone  Place.  For  the  future,  if  any  person  appointed  by  the 
Society  is  detected  thus  imposing  upon  the  public,  his  name  will 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Agents. 

O^ir*  Be  particular  in  asking  for  Hartley's  Anti-drastic  Pill, 
as  no  other  is  genuine.  The  words  ‘k  A  nti-  d  rastic  ”  are  printed  on 
the  cowr  which,  envelopes  each  booc  of  the  Pi  Is. 

Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill,  in 
boxes  at  Is.  I§d  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Restorative  Cordial,  in  bottles  at 
4s.  6d.,  and  l Is.  each. 

Harvey’s  Emlbrocation,  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90.  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place )  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  The  price  of  the  stamps  allowed  on  taking  six  boxes, 
or  bottles  of  either  sort.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  deliver¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 

LONDON. 


Berger,  Holvwell-street,  Strand. 
Chandler,  76,  Oxford  Street. 

Evans  and  Lescher,  Cripplegate  Build¬ 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskins,  79,  Quadrant.  Regent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row. 


Mudie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co. 

ventrv-street,  Havmarket. 

R-igge,  65,  Cheapsiiie. 

Sanger,  150,  Oxford  street. 

Wild,  i3,  Catherine-street,  Strand: 
White,  22,  Liitie  Geoge-street,  Port- 
man-square. 

COUNTRY  AGENTS. 


Andover— J.  King,  Bookseller. 
AsHTON-under-Line — Bell  and  Co. 
Banbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Bath — Tylee,  Druggist,  Bridge-st. 
Beccl.es — H. Carter, near  the  Church 
Birmingham— Guest,  Bookseller 
Bolton— Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scowcmft,  Chemists, and 
J.  Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol — Batten,  Chemist, High  St. 
Chelmsford— Chalk  and  Co. 
Cheltenham— Harper, 350, High  St. 
Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 

Cre diton — Wm. Searle.Cheinist  and 
Druggist 

Exeter  -C.  Gain, 185, Fore  Street. 
Gloucester— Chronicle  Office 
Hull— Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington — Hallows,  Chemist 
Jersey — J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 


Liverpool— Mawhood  (wholesale), 
Aspinall,  Bird  &  Atcherhy,  Fisher 
and  Co.,  Fisher,  Hoh*on,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerties, Roberts, 
Swift,  Tier nan,  WagstafF.  Walker, 
and  ail  Patent  Medicine  Venders. 

Louth  —  A.  G.  Marshall,  Bookseller 

Manchester — Goadsby  and  Sons  • 
H.  Jewshury,  Market  Street:  R. 
Barker,  Market  Place  ;  H.  C.Pnol, 
2t>3,  Deansgate ;  J.  Bowman,  Picca¬ 
dilly:  D.  Bullock,  King  Street. 

Okehampton— Miss  Smale. 

Prescott  — Baxter ;  Threlfall. 

Rugby — Loekyer,  Chemist 

Saxmxndham - Goodhugh,  Stamp 

Office. 

Spalding— F.  S.  Gilbert, Bookseller 

Tiverton — H.Mead.  Bookseller. 

Topsham — Mr.  Troake,  Chemist  and 
Druggist 

York — Deighton  and  Moxon,  Pave¬ 
ment. 

Wigan— Critchley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Ro"  linson,  and  Walls. 


Part  5  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher’s,  with  an  Index , 
fyc. — Price  6c/. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street ,  Rathbone  Place.  No  fee  is  taken  when  any 
of  Harvey's  Medicines  are  ordered  for  patients.  In  order  to  secure 
immediate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents ,  all  letters 
for  the  Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers 

as  above ,  as  well  as  to  our  Publisher's. _ 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Ilolywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. _ 

Shackell,  Printer ,  fViue  Oyice  Court ,  Fleet  Street . 
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The  Abbess. — Death,  in  a  ridiculous  head-dress  of 
divers  waving  plumes,  and  clad  in  a  sort  of  mantle, 
brings  a  Lady  Abbess  out  of  her  convent  —  dragging  her 
with  all  his  strength  by  her  scapulary.  The  right  reverend 
Mother  quits  wi'h  regret  the  life  and  the  rank  she  h.  s 
enjoyed ;  and  evinces,  by  her  change  of  countenance,  ami 
by  her  cries,  the  terror  of  soul  this  grim  visitor  inflicts. 
A  young  nun  is  visible  behind  her,  beneath  the  gate  of  the 
convent— dreadfully  agitated  by  grief  and  fear. 


ON  THE  MEANS  WHICH  ARE  PROPER  TO 
RENDER  LESS  FREQUENT  THE  CRIME  OF 

POISONING. 


In  the  Journal de  Chimie  Medicale  for  f lie  present  month 
(published  in  Paris  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  April),  we 
find  the  following  interesting  remarks  by  M.  Chevalier  on 
the  subject  indicated  in  the  above  title.  The  crime  of 
poisoning,  and  the  means  of 'detecting  or  preventing  its 
commission,  have  for  a  long  time  anxiously  occupied  the 
attention  of  medical  men.  In  France,  where  the  gov.  ru- 
ttent  does  not  disdain  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  public 

VOL.  I.  [J.  Sfeackell,  \¥ iuejOrtice  Court.] 


health,  the  facilities  of  administering,  or,  rather,  of  obtain¬ 
ing  possession  of,  poisonous  substances,  are  very  much 
diminished  by  a  law,  most  strictly  observed,  which  entails 
severe  punishment  on  any  44  apothecary”  who  sells  a 
poisonous  drug  without  holding  an  express  ordinance  of 
permission  signed  by  a  physician.  He  is  even  enjoined  to 
keep  all  such  drugs  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  of  his  shop,  and  is  required  personally  to  super¬ 
intend  their  delivery.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  salutary 
precaution,  the  crime  of  poisoning  is  not  unfrequent  in 
France,  and  the  subject  has,  consequently,  fixed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  numerous  scientific  men,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  some  particular  provision  may  not  be 
made,  some  legal  measure  provided,  under  which  wilful 
poisoning  may  be  rendered  more  difficult  to  commit,  and 
its  frequency  much  diminished.  In  accordance  with  that 
object,  M.  Chevalier  has  endeavoured  by  a  long  statistical 
investigation  to  establish,— 1st.  What  is  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  accused  of  administering  poison 
wilhin  a  given  time.  2nd.  What  are  the  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  most  commonly  been  employed  by 
them.  3rd.  What  are  the  modes  by  which  they  have 
procured  the  poison.  4th.  What  have  been  the  causes 
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instigating  the  commission  of  the  crime.  5th.  What  has 
hern  'lie  mode  of  administering  the  poison.  6th.  What 
has  i he  relative  proportion  of  accused  males  been  to  that 
of  accused  females. 

1st.  The  number  of  persons  accused. — According  to  a 
list  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  it  appears  that  in 
a  period  of  seven  years,  from  1824  to  IS32,  the  number  of 
individuals  accused  of  poisoning  was  273.  Of  these,  171 
were  acquitted,  and  102  were  condemned. 

2nd.  The  substances  most  commonly  employed . — As  to 
the  other  questions,  the  author  was  compelled,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  <>f  official  documents,  to  examine  the  journal  exclu¬ 
sively  dedicated  to  law  reports,  in  which,  during  a  similar 
period  of  seven  years,  he  found  particulars  concerning  94 
cases  of  poisoning.  An  analysis  of  these  shows  that, —  In 
54  cases  the  poison  was  arsenic:  in  7  cases  it  was  verde- 
gris ;  in  5  cases  it  was  can thari dies  ;  in  5  cases  it  was  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  ;  in  4  cases  it  was  mix  vomica;  in  3  cases 
it  was  fly-powder  (an  impure  arsenic)  ;  in  2  cases  it  was 
nitric  acid.  The  remaining  cases  comprehend  various 
minerals,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  opium,  emetics,  &c.,  one 
case  under  each  head. 

3rd.  Means  employed  to  obtain  the  Poison. — It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  any  number  of  authentic  particulars 
under  this  head,  but  in  many  cases  the  poison  was  obtained 
under  the  pretext  of  destroying  vermin,  or  formed  a  part 
of  the  material  used  in  the  trade  of  the  criminal. 

4th.  Causes  determining  the  Crime. — Of  the  94  cases 
reported  by  the  Gaz.des  Tribunaux ,  83  contain  particulars 
of  the  cause  hy  which  the  individual  was  excited  to  com¬ 
mit  the  crime: — in  2S  cases  it  is  ascribed  to  interest ;  in 
24  cases  to  licentiousness  (liberlinage)  ;  in  15  cases  to  a 
desire  of  revenge  ;  in  10  cases  to  jealousy  ;  in  6  cases  to 
mental  derangement. 

5th  and  6th.  Mode  of  administering  the  Poison.  Sexes 
accused.—  In  seventy-three  cases  the  poison  was  mixed 
with  the  food,  as  soup,  bread,  wine,  &c.,  in  four  with  me¬ 
dicine,  &c.  As  to  the  relation  of  sexes,  in  the  ninety- four 
cases  alluded  to,  sixty  were  males,  and  thirty-four  females: 
the  author  says  be  has  examined  the  tables  of  crime  in 
England  without  being  able  to  find  anything  upon  this 
point,  which  he  leaves  undecided. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  details  of  a  great  many  cases, 
that  in  many  instances  the  victims  have  been  saved  by  the 
bad  taste  communicated  to  the  food  by  the  poisonous 
substance  ;  and  in  several  others  the  colour  of  the  poison 
ha*  been  an  advertisement  of  danger.  These  and  several 
other  cases  show  that  the  facility  of  poisoning  might  be 
diminished,  if  it  were  rendered  compulsory  to  colour,  or 
give  a  flavour  to,  all  poisonous  substances  which  would 
not  be  deteriorated  by  the  admixture.  This  happy  idea 
has  been  put  forward  by  several  persons  in  France.  We 
find  the  first  mention  of  it  in  the  “  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Sciences.”  About  ten  years  ago,  M.  Berard  made  several 
experiments  on  the  same  subject,  and  communicated  the 
results  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  He  proposed  to  mix 
ten  parts  of  Prussian  blue  with  one  hundred  of  arsenic. 
The  commission  appointed  to  examine  this  project  decided 
that  although  calculated  to  prevent  poisoning  hy  accident, 
it.  would  not  completely  oppose  criminal  attempts.  In 
1823  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  having  to  occupy 
itself  on  a  question  of  poisoning  by  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  a 
physician  again  proposed  to  colour  that  substance,  but  no 
results  followed.  However,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
on  the  propriety  of  colouring  many  of  the  destructive  sub¬ 
stances,  especially  when  we  consider, — 1st.  That  of  eighty- 
one  cases  of  poisoning,  sixty-two  were  effected  by  colour-  > 


less  substances  ;  2nd.  That  amongst  those  sixty-two  white 
arsenic  was  employed  fifty-four  times ;  3rd.  That,  in  many 
cases  the  colour  or  taste  of  the  poisonous  substances  had 
caused  the  criminal  attempt  to  fail.  Hence  the  author 
concludes: — 1st.  That  it  is  useful,  even  indispensable, 
that  the  white  arsenic  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
should  he  mixed  with  a  ninth  part  of  powdered  Moes ;  2nd. 
That  the  same  precaution  should  be  observed  on  delivering 
arsenic  to  those  who  treat  the  diseases  of  cattle,  &c. ;  3rd. 
That  the  powdered  metallic  arsenic,  vulgarly  called  “fly- 
powder,”  should  be  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
soluble  blue. 

The  circumstance  which  will  most  forcibly  strike  the 
minds  of  those  who  reflect  on  this  subject,  and  who  bring 
themselves  to  consider  that  a  peculiar  taste  may  be  given 
as  a  probable  safeguard  against  unsuspected  poisoning,  is 
this,  that  in  ordaining  a  precaution  of  that  kind,  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  affix  a  similar  flavour  to  all  poisons 
that  can  be  judiciously  submitted  for  sale,  instead  of  mark¬ 
ing  one  poison  or  class  of  poisons  by  one  qualify  of  taste, 
another  by  a  different  quality,  and  a  third  by  another 
quality.  If  suspicion  be  encouraged  in  the  public  mind 
against  a  particular  flavour,  the  limit  of  variety  should  be 
the  smallest  that  can  be  directed,  for  reasons  that  must  be 
obvious  on  considering  the  first  circumstance  that  presses 
on  our  notice  in  the  proposal  to  adopt  aloes  as  a  beacon 
against  arsenic.  In  warning  the  community  to  be  startled 
at  a  bitter  taste  in  the  intercourse  of  the  tongue  with  its 
external  relations,  the  almost  unconquerable  prejudice 
that  may  be  excited  against  a  most  valuable  class  of  re¬ 
medial  agents,  “  must  give  us  pause.”  If  this  prejudice 
be  not  universally  established,  the  mixture  will  avail 
nothing.  If  it  he  created,  no  discrimination  that  is  nice 
enough  to  decide  between  a  bitter  friend  and  a  bitter  foe, 
can  be  taught  to  the  sick.  The  proposal  of  aloes,  however, 
is  ingenious,  and  therapeutically  practicable,  and  as  a 
prenez-garde  in  food ,  the  suggestion  cannot  be  amended  ; 
for  although  some  animals  will  seek  with  avidity  in 
marshes  for  bitter  condiments,  we  can  remember  no  article 
of  food,  from  plain  bread  to  the  richest  dish,  which  bipeds 
would  not  reject  on  the  detection  of  a  bitter  flavour  in  its 
composition.  With  regard  to  the  scenting  of  poisons, 
musk  offers  numerous  points  of  recommendation  in  the 
selection  of  an  odour.  For  the  present  we  conclude  by 
commending  the  whole  subject  to  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  profession  in  England. 


TABLE  OF  DIET. 


In  giving  directions  for  diet  to  an  invalid,  his  former 
habits  or  mode  of  living  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Lota,  or  Fever  Diet.— Panada,  thin  gruel,  milk  with 
barley  water,  arrowroot  jelly  made  with  water,  plain 
bread  pudding,  saless,  tapioca,  weak  chicken  or  veal  broth. 

Medium ,  or  Convalescent  Diet.- Rice,  semolina  or  bread 
pudding,  blanc  mange,  thin  clarified  calf’s  foot  jelly, 
flounder  or  sole,  fowl,  veal,  rabbit  or  Iamb,  simply  dressed. 

Generous ,  or  Full  Diet.- Breakfast:  cocoa,  chocolate 
or  tea,  with  bread  and  butter.  Dinner:  gravy  soup,  or 
fish,  with  rabbit,  beef  or  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  or  game,  and 
mealy  potatoes  mashed,  or  Jerusalem  artichoke,  light 
pudding.— Drink  :  cider,  perry,  or  porter,  with  a  glass  or 
two  of  port,  sherry,  or  madeira,  or  three  glasses  ot  claiet, 
hock,  or  moselle,  &c.  Supper:  mutton  broth  or  gruel, 
r  a  little  meat  and  bread  with  porter  or  ale. 


FEVERS. 

(  Continued  from  No.  27.) 
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genus  i. — Species  1st.  mild  diary  fever. 

This  fever  arises  from  some  mental  excitation,  as  great 
study,  or  violent  passion;  lienee  gamblers  after  a  long 
series  of  losses  are  often  affected  by  this  ephemeral  disease, 
and  those  engaged  in  arduous  studies,  or  great  muscular 
action,  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  its  atttack.  Its 
incipient  symptoms  are  those  in  common  with  all  other 
fevers,  except  that  they  are  milder,  and  more  readily  over¬ 
come,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  in  dura¬ 
tion.  The  rigor  and  debility  are  trifling,  with  very  little 
lassitude,  a  stiffness  rather  than  pain  in  the  muscles,  and 
little  head-ache.  The  treatment  is  as  simple  as  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  inconsiderable  ;  a  good  perspiration  and  a  gentle 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  will  prove  sufficient,  with  rest 
and  tranquillity,  to  effect  a  cure.  For  this  purpose  let  the 
patient  remain  in  bed,  and  drink  largely  of  hot  tea  in  the 
morning  for  breakfast,  cover  himself  up  with  plenty  of  bed¬ 
clothes,  and  soon  he  will  find  the  symptoms  yielding  to  a 
copious  perspiration ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or  rhu¬ 
barb  and  magnesia  will  complete  the  cure. 

Species  2nd. — acute  diary  fever. 

This  fever,  like  the  last,  is  short  in  its  duration,  but 
marked  by  greater  severity  in  its  symptoms.  It  is  caused 
by  excesses  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  violent  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  mind.  The  symptoms  of  its  incipient  stage 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  last,  but  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  we  may  be  led  to  the  adoption  of 
rational  treatment.  If,  therefore,  it  derives  its  origin  from 
excesses  of  the  table — the  poison  (for  such  we  must  con¬ 
sider  undigested  food  of  all  kinds),  must  be  expelled  by  a 
good  emetic  at  the  first  intimation  of  uneasiness,  which,  if 
followed  by  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap,  will  generally 
afford  immediate  relief. 

GENUS  II. — INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

This  disease  is  so  called  because  it  presents  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  a  total  freedom  from  fever  at  regular  intervals.  It 
is  called  by  the  generality  of  the  people  ague,  or  fever  and 
ague,  from  the  singularity  of  its  symptoms,  which  consist 
of  a  cold  stage,  hot  stage,  and  sweating  stage,  followed  by 
an  intermission,  when  no  other  feeling  than  the  debility 
arising  from  the  intensity  of  the  previous  symptoms  is  ex¬ 
perienced.  This  genus  we  before  remarked  is  divided  into 
five  species  : — 1.  Quotidian  ague — intermission  about 
twenty- four  hours.  2.  Tertian  ague — intermission  about 
forty-eight  hours.  3.  Quartan  ague — intermission  about 
seventy-two  hours.  4.  Irregular  ague — intermission  irre¬ 
gular.  5.  Complicated  ague— paroxysms  intricate.  All 
these  afford  many  varieties,  which,  however  necessary  it 
may  be  for  the  physician  to  understand,  need  not  be  here 
mentioned,  because  their  incipient  symptoms  maybe  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  discussion.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
produced  hy  specific  poison  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
arising  from  marshes  and  stagnant  wafers,  which  has  been 
called  marsh  miasmata.  Hence  the  disease  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  found  prevalent  in  low,  damp  situations,  and  on 
the  hanks  of  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers.  But  although 
as  a  general  rule,  these  diseases  are  the  consequences  of 
this  peculiar  vegetable  poison,  so  many  instances  are  re¬ 
corded  of  its  production  where  this  cause  could  never  be 
suspected  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  obscurity 
with  which  this  subject  is  enveloped ;  for  instance,  it  has 


been  known  to  prevail  in  the  highest  and  driest  situations 
where  the  marsh  miasma  could  not  have  been  carried. 
It  is  also  produced  by  worms  in  children,  and  from  indu¬ 
ration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric  glands.  But 
these  anomalous  cases,  it  must  be  allowed,  cannot  invali¬ 
date  the  general  rule,  especially  as  such  diseases  might, 
by  debilitating  the  system,  predispose  so  strongly  to  the 
complaint,  as  to  require  but  a  minute  portion  of  vegetable 
poison  to  promote  the  attack.  Persons  having  once  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  disease  are  more  liable  to  subsequent 
attacks  than  others. —  Persons  debilitated  by  any  cause, 
are  predisposed  to  this  complaint. —  Persons  leading  a  se- 
dentaiy  life  ;  as  students,  and  some  artificers  residing  in 
such  situations  as  ave  above  described,  are  also  predis¬ 
posed  to  intermittent  fever.— Persons  labouring  in  damp 
cellars,  or  liable  by  their  occupation  and  by  continued 
exposure  to  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere,  as  those  working 
in  canals,  docks,  and  ditches,  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
this  disease.  From  this  enumeration  we  may  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  fever  apprehended,  while  its 
incipient  symptoms  are  themselves  inadequate  to  that 
purpose. 

Incipient  Symptoms.— Like  all  fevers,  this  is  preceded 
by  a  sense  of  languor,  debility,  listlessness,  yawning,  nnd 
fatigue  upon  the  slightest  exertion  ;  to  these  succeed  a 
sensation  of  numbness  over  the  whole  body.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  is  pale  and  anxious,  the  secretions  scanty,  bowels 
costive,  stools  generally  pale,  appetite  defective  for  some 
time  with  a  great  degree  of  irregularity  in  the  digestive 
functions;  to  these  soon  succeed  a  cold  stage  or  complete 
ague,  when  the  skin  seems  shrivelled  and  blue,  and  the 
rigors  severe. 

This  is  the  group  of  symptoms  which  precede  the  disease 
several  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever, 
and  this  is  the  moment  for  prompt  and  energetic  treatment, 
which,  happily  for  mankind,  varies  but  little  from  that 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  fever  in  general.  The 
first  precaution  necessary,  is  a  removal  from  low  to  ele¬ 
vated  ground,  and  a  suspension  of  those  occupations 
which  have  a  tendency  to  debilitate  the  system,  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  body  to  cold  or  moisture.  The  second  step  is  the 
regulation  of  the  secretions  ;  a  gentle  emetic  (if  the  con¬ 
stitutional  habits  of  the  patient  will  admit  the  remedy), 
will  not  only  remove  any  undigested  food  from  the  sto¬ 
mach,  but  stimulate  the  system,  and  excite  the  action  of 
the  skin  and  liver.  A  course  of  calomel,  in  small  doses, 
repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  followed  by  some 
more  active  cathartic — as  castor  oil  or  jalap,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  twenty-four  hours,  will  promote  the  healthy 
secretions  from  the  liver  and  intestines,  and  thus  carry  off 
the  disease.  After  all  the  symptoms  have  been  removed, 
the  strength  must  be  supported  by  an  exhibition  of  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient.  These  are  the  rules  to  he  observed 
in  its  incipient  state,  and  in  almost  all  cases  will  be  found 
sufficient.  But  where  the  cause  is  traced  to  organic  dis¬ 
ease,  as  chronic  inflammation  and  hardness  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  or  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  our  curative 
plans  must  be  directed  to  these  affections. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


The  object  of  every  government  is  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  people  ;  and,  consequently,  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  the  community  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
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the  oracle  of  health. 


one  of  tile  functions  of  a  government.  In  many  states 
there  is  a  separate  code  or  system  of  laws  for  this  purpose ; 
but,  in  this  country,  except  on  some  particular  emergency 
— such  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Asiatic  cholera  visited 
our  shores,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
our  government  scarcely  concerns  itself  with  the  health  of 
the  people.  The  individua'  interests  of  Englishmen,  how¬ 
ever,  have  effected  what  the  government  has  neglected; 
and  our  cities  and  towns  are  as  healthy,  if  not  more  so, 
than  many  of  those  cities  in  which  everything  connected 
with  their  salubrity  is  a  matter  of  legal  enactment.  Our 
towns  are  amply  supplied  with  pure  water;  the  streets  are 
cleaned,  and  drainage  is  attended  to;  and,  following  the 
example  of  some  of  our  continental  neighbours,  we  are,  at 
length,  about  to  remove  fbe  places  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead  from  the  midst  of  the  population  to  cemeteries  at  a 
distance  from  the  towns.  That  the  exhalations  emitted 
from  church-yards  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  injurious  to  the 
health  of  those  in  their  vicinity  has  been  demonstrated  by 
ample  experience,  particularly  if  the  district  he  a  populous 
one  and  the  opening  of  the  graves  frequent.  But  even  the 
improvements  which  are  anticipated  on  this  subject,  are 
not  the  work  of  government,  hut  have  originated  as  matter 
of  speculation  with  individuals  ;  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  with  the  exception  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  and 
the  Central  Board  of  Health  lately  established,  England 
may  be  regarded  as  devoid  of  medical  police .  The  defect 
of  medical  police,  however,  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by 
the  laws  against  nuisances,  and  as  far  as  these  are  con¬ 
nected  with  health,  they  become  subjects  of  medico-legal 
inquiry;  and  much  depends  on  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  physician,  in  finding  a  verdict  in  such  cases.  What¬ 
ever  inconveniences,  hurts,  or  damages,  is  a  nuisance  in 
the  eye  of  the  law;  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
affecting  both  animate  and  inanimate.  The  latter  only 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  medical  practitioner;  the 
former  is  intimately  connected  with  his  professional  duties. 
Any  person  who  fixes  his  abode  near  a  very  obvious  nui¬ 
sance  must  abide  the  consequences,  and  cannot  be  legally 
indemnified  for  any  inconvenience  or  injury  which  be  may 
sustain  ;  but  if  the  nuisance  be  one  which  is  not  very  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  senses,  and  yet  injurious  to  health,  no  specu¬ 
lator  has  a  right  for  his  own  benefit  to  establish  any  manu¬ 
facture  in  a  neighbourhood,  which  may  endanger  either 
the  property  or  the  persons  of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  those  aggrieved  have  a  right  to  compensation  at  law; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  depends  on  enferprize  and  commercial 
advantages,  these  must  not  be  checked  by  capricious  or 
arbitrary  objections.  In  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the 
health  or  personal  comfort  of  individuals  is  supposed  to 
suffer,  medical  evidence  is  called  in  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  nature  of  the  injury  sustained.  The  necessity, 
therefore,  for  the  medical  practitioner  to  make  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  every  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease,  arising  from  what  the  law  terms  nuisances,  is  suffici¬ 
ently  obvious.  But  there  are  exceptions  depending  on 
custom,  and  the  law  doesnot  consider  many  real  nuisances 
actionable,  even  in  the  most  populous  districts,  provided 
they  have  existed  before  any  buildings  were  erected  near 
them.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  medical  opinions  may  be 
required  ;  and  our  business  is  not  to  determine  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  law,  but  on  the  degree  of  insalubrity  of  the 
nuisance. 

Nuisances  may  be  arranged  under  four  beads  ; — 1.  Ma¬ 
nufactories  or  trades  which  produce  noxious  effluvia, 
insufferable  either  from  the  noisomeuess  of  their  odours, 


or  which  are  the  source  of  diseases.  2.  Shambles,  or 
slaughter-houses.  3.  Drains  and  outlets  of  waste  liquids 
which  may  poison  the  neighbouring  streams.  4.  Infec¬ 
tions. 

The  first  set  of  nuisances,  those  connected  with  trades 
and  manufactories,  may  be  subdivided  into — 1.  such  as 
afford  hurtful  effluvia,  the  result  of  putrefaction,  as  animal 
decomposition  by  heat ;  2.  such  as  evolve  much  smoke 
ami  carbonaceous  matters  ;  and  3.  such  as  diffuse  gases, 
which,  mingling  with  the  atmosphere,  become  injurious  to 
health  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Almost  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  placed  under  some  circumstances, 
when  deprived  of  vitality,  supplied  with  moisture,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  air  and  a  certain  temperature,  undergo  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  the  products  of  which,  injurious 
to  health,  are  carhuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  nitrogen.  The  two  first  operate  upon  the 
living  system  as  sedative  poisons;  the  two  latter  cause 
asphyxia;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  on  the  re¬ 
cords  of  medicine,  of  diseases  produced  by  these  effluvia 
operating  upon  the  body.  All  occupations,  therefore, 
which  give  rise  to  such  effluvia  are  truly  nuisances,  and 
should  be  performed  without  the  limits  of  cities,  and  at  a 
distance  from  human  dwellings.  The  preparation  of  hemp 
and  flax  affords  a  nuisance  of  this  description.  In  order 
to  free  the  vegetable  fibre  from  the  other  parts  of  the  stems 
of  the  plants,  in  making  hemp  and  flax,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  pools  or  fosses  dug  for  the  purpose,  until  such 
time  as  putrefaction  is  produced  and  proceeds  to  a  certain 
point ;  the  odour  of  the  effluvia  which  exhales  is  most 
noisome,  closely  resembling  that  of  bilge  water  in  the  hold 
of  a  foul  ship.  Even  when  (his  process  is  conducted  in 
the  country,  at  a  distance  from  any  houses,  diseases  some¬ 
times  occur  from  it,  such  as  fevers  of  a  remittent  and 
intermittent  character.  At  Helmstedt,  the  flax  is  steeped 
in  the  Aller,  and,  annually,  produces  an  epidemic  dysen¬ 
tery  which  prevails  for  several  weeks  during  the  autumu. 
Laneisi  ascribes  some  of  the  fevers  which  rage  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  the  fermentation  of  the  moist  hemp  brought 
from  Cairo  and  stored  in  granaries  during  the  summer 
months  ;  and  instances  are  on  record  of  malignant  fevers 
originating  from  this  source.  Some  parts  of  the  process  of 
tanning  is  equally  deleterious,  especially  that  part  which 
subjects  the  hides  to  incipient  putrefaction,  in  order  to 
loosen  the  epidermis  and  enable  it  and  the  hair  to  be  more 
readily  separated  from  the  true  skin,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  leather.  The  making  of  catgut,  purifying  fish 
oil,  butchers’  stalls,  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  left  in 
markets  to  putrify,  and  accumulations  of  filth  behind 
houses,  are  all  properly  legal  nuisances,  and  in  prose¬ 
cutions  regarding  them  the  decisions  rest  chiefly  on  medi¬ 
cal  evidence.  Some  trades  necessarily  produce  effluvia  of 
the  most  offensive  kind  :  such  as  varnish-making,  the  un¬ 
folding  of  horns  by  means  of  heat,  soap-boiling,  and  such 
like,  which  are  almost  as  injurious  to  health  as  putrefac¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  are  deservedly  regarded  as  nuisances. 
In  varnish-making,  in  particular,  the  stench  is  sometimes 
so  great,  that  the  workmen  have  fainted;  aud  on  one 
occasion  two  men  actually  lost  their  lives  in  a  manufactory 
of  varnish  in  (Jray’s-inu-lane.  But  some  employments 
are  productive  of  offensive  odours,  such,  for  example,  as 
rendering  tallowy  that  is  converting  fat  into  tallow',  and 
making  candles,  which  on  many  nervous  and  irritable 
liabits  cause  nausea  and  head-ache,  and  are  regarded  as 
nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  nevertheless,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  actually  injurious  to  health.  In  actions, 
therefore,  brought  in  such  cases,  if  it  be  necessary  to  pro- 
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cure  medical  evidence  on  either  side,  it  behoves  you  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  a  state  of  full  health  and  one 
of  delicacy  or  actual  disease,  in  delivering  your  opinions 
respecting  the  influence  of  offensive  odours  on  the  health 
of  the  community.  All  manufactories  and  trades  which 
require  the  consumption  of  much  coal,  and  emit  large 
volumes  of  smoke,  are  also  injurious  to  health,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  in  a  less  degree  than  those  in  which  putrefaction 
takes  place;  and  if  we  consider  the  comparative  healthy 
state  of  this  metropolis,  with  that  of  other  cities  of  a  much 
less  extent,  and  then  take  into  account  the  immense 
quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  constantly  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  we  cannot  regard  smoke  as  a  cause  of  general 
unhealthiness.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  smoke  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  from  fires  of 
equal  size  and  consumption  of  coals,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  height  of  the  chimneys.  When  these  a1  e  very  high, 
much  of  the  carbonaceous  and  other  matters,  which  would 
otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  are  condensed  in 
the  chimney  ;  thence  in  delivering  opinions  respecting  the 
unwholesomeness  of  breweries,  distilleries,  glass-houses, 
and  other  erections,  giving  off  much  smoke,  the  elevation 
of  the  chimney  must  always  he  inquired  into,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  drawn  accordingly,  on  the  principles  which  have 
been  just  mentioned.  The  same  reasoning  applies,  also, 
to  some  manufactories  in  which  large  quantities  of  foetid 
vapours  are  evolved  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture 
of  Pro  ssian  blue.  In  tins  process,  the  distillation  of  ani¬ 
mal  matter  with  impure  pota^sa  extricates  most  offensive 
vapours,  which  are,  nevertheless,  not  injurious  to  healih. 
Such  works,  however,  are  justly  regarded  as  nuisances: 
but  if  the  cbimnies  he  carried  to  a  height  of  150  or  200 
feet,  no  inconvenience  arises,  as  the  offensive  vapours  are 
dissipated  in  the  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SHOULD  MEDICINE  FORM  A  PART  OF  EVERY 
MAN’S  EDUCATION? 


Thts  is  a  serious  question,  hut  one  which  we  shall  he 
hold  to  answer  affirmatively,  even  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  upon  our  head  the  indignation  of  that  most  plausible 
of  all  humbugs,  the  medical  fraternity,  and  having  opened 
upon  our  little  Oracle  their  hundred  and  ten  gun  battery 
of  learned  invective.  Far  he  it.  from  us  to  throw  ridicule 
upon  an  art  which  we  believe  to  be  tbe  noblest  and  (lie  best 
— which  has  for  its  end  the  salvation  of  our  race  from  t lie 
manifold  ills  of  which  they  are  inheritors.  We  ridicule 
not  the  art,  but  the  artists.  We  would  that  they  more 
highly  appreciated  their  calling,  and,  instead  of  mystifying 
what  is  simple,  and  disguising  what  ought  to  be  made 
manifest,  lay  themselves  out  to  give  celebrity  to  their 
profession,  by  diffusing  knowledge,  and  calling  public 
attention  to  its  merits. 

When  concealment  is  practised  in  any  pursuit,  we  im¬ 
mediately  suspect  that  gain  is  the  chief  object — and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  protection  should  not  he  allowed  to 
professors  of  the  common  arts;  hut  medical  science  is  of 
too  elevated  an  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  so  paltry  an  ex¬ 


pedient.  Common  humanity  is  shocked  at  the  mere 
thought  of  hiding,  for  gain,  that  which,  if  generally  known, 
would  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  thousands.  We  are 
aware  that  the  mischief  arising  from  this  source  is  not  so 
extensive  as  the  avarice  of  quacks  would  make  it,  because 
their  specifics  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hundred, 
the  most  rubbishy  impositions  ;  but  this  does  not  remove 
the  charge  of  guilt  which  attaches  to  those  who  would, 
they  could,  debar  their  suffering  fellow-creatures  from  the 
benefits  of  their  discoveries. 

Now,  we  bring  not  this  charge  against  the  regulars — 
but  we  use  it  as  an  illustration,  which  they  will  understand, 
of  the  evils  of  mystifying  that  which,  if  made  simple, 
might  ad;l  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  medicine  is  rendered  unnecessarily  obscure  by 
the  use  of  language  only  understood  by  the  initiated — a 
technical  phraseology,  which  confines  this  range  of  know¬ 
ledge  within  the  reach  of  those  only  who  may  be  instructed 
in  its  terms.  This  we  hesitate  not  to  say  is  a  kind  of 
quackery  as  unworthy  as  the  cold,  calculating  barbarity 
of  the  cruel  system  we  have  described;  and,  after  all,  not 
so  well  calculated  to  increase  the  gains  of  the  practitioners, 
as  a  more  generous  and  candid  conduct. 

Were  medical  matters  more  generally  appreciated  by 
the  public,  and  information  on  the  causes,  signs,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  more  universally  diffused,  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  physician  would  be  doubly  benefited;  first,  by  being 
distinguished  from  the  pretender  ;  and,  secondly,  by  being 
consulted  in  a  thousand  cases  of  incipient  disease,  which 
are  now  left  to  the  caprice  of  nature — either  to  be  cured 
without  art,  or  neg’ecied,  until  the  resources  of  art  are 
ineffectual.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  when  every  man 
understood  medicine,  every  one  would  be  his  own  doctor; 
for  we  know  that  no  set  of  men,  when  ill,  are  more  anxious 
to  call  in  assistance  than  physicians  themselves,  because 
no  men  more  deeply  estimate  the  value  of  medicine,  and 
no  men  are  more  alive  to  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  first 
indications  of  disease. 

Not  only  would  the  faculty  be  benefited  by  the  wide  dif¬ 
fusion  of  medical  knowledge,  but  the  happiness  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  public  in  general  would  thereby  be  greatly 
augmented.  Every  disease  has  a  beginning  ;  and  this 
beginning  is  often  but  a  slight  deviation  from  the  healthy 
action  of  the  machine,  and  easily  remedied.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  accidents,  a  vast 
amount  of  disease  would  be  prevented  by  a  timely  appli¬ 
cation  of  art— which,  neglected,  lead  too  often  to  disagree¬ 
able,  if  not  fatal  consequences.  Here,  then,  the  utility  of 
medical  knowledge  is  clearly  seen.  A  slight  pain,  and  a 
trifling  derangement  of  some  organ  is  noticed,  but  they  are 
regarded  as  deviations  of  little  consequence,  which  may  be 
removed  by  the  efforts  of  nature.  Soon,  however,  the 
fully  of  delay  is  manifest  in  the  sufferings  and  danger  which 
assail  the  unfortunate  victim  of  ignorance.  This  is  the 
usual  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
Neglect,  from  igm  ranee  of  the  early  symptoms,  leads  to 
confirmed  derangement  of  the  system,  and  afterwards  lays 
the  foundation  of  incurable  chronic  affections.  Let  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  be  made  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  this  evil  will  seldom  or  never  be  noticed— 
disease  will  be  delected  in  its  most  insidious  approaches) 
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and  its  extension  prevented  by  those  simple  resources 
which  then  are  certain  to  be  effectual. 

Examine  the  progress  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases, 
and  you  will  see  the  force  and  truth  of  these  observations. 
A  trifling  cough  is  the  forerunner  of  consumption — a  slight 
liead-ache  leads  to  insanity,  and  an  insignificant  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  bowels  is  the  first  symptom  of  cholera.  Then 
is  the  time  for  action — then,  when  the  giant  is  in  his  cradle, 
he  is  easily  overcome  ;  but  these  warnings  are  treated  with 
indifference  by  the  ignorant,  and  neglected,  until  the  dis¬ 
ease,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  assails  the  sufferer. 

Another  advantage  to  the  public  would  follow  the  ge¬ 
neral  cultivation  of  medicine,  in  giving  to  every  man  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  his  fellovv-creatnres  in  moments  of 
extremity.  A  knowledge  of  when  to  bleed,  and  how  to 
bleed,  if  general,  would  save  many  a  life,  now  sacrificed  to 
delay.  A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  blood  vessels, 
would  enable  a  person  with  ease  to  command  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  desperate  cases  of  bleeding  from  wounded  arteries, 
and  gain  time  for  more  effectual  assistance.  A  knowledge 
of  the  remedies  in  poisoning  would  enable  any  man  to  give 
prompt  assistance  in  cases  which  admit  of  no  delay  ;  and 
numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  had  we  space 
or  did  we  not  think  the  subject  sufficiently  illustrated. 

Independently  of  the  solid  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  there  is  in  its  cultivation  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
tellectual  amusement — the  most  interesting  thing  to  man 
is  man.  Man  in  his  moral  and  man  in  his  physical  confor¬ 
mation.  The  former  is  pursued,  the  latter  is  neglected  ; 
though  the  former  does  not  admit  of  such  exact  demon¬ 
stration  as  the  latter,  and  would  soon  be  superseded  if  the 
public  taste  for  medical  science  were  more  industriously 
cultivated.  The  science  of  medicine  would  also  be  vas  tiy 
enlarged  by  the  direction  of  the  public  mind  towards  it  ; 
now  its  progress  depends  upon  a  few  who  are  above  the 
trade  of  physic;  then  thousands  of  unprejudiced  and 
philosophic  minds  would  be  investigating  its  principles; 
new  discoveries  would  be  made,  enlarged  views  would  be 
taken,  and  collateral  knowledge  be  made  to  throw  its  mite 
into  the  treasury. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  physicians  to  this 
important  subject,  and  we  call  upon  the  public,  if  they 
value  their  own  comfort  or  security,  to  stand  forth  with  a 
determination  no  longer  to  be  cheated  out  of  so  much  that 
can  contribute  to  their  interest  and  amusement.  We  will 
do  our  part  towards  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  sciences,  by  treating  the  subject  in  language  so  simple 
and  free  from  learned  obscurity  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
comprehension  of  unpretending  men.  We  aim  at  no  regu¬ 
lar  system  of  scientific  instruction,  but  merely  to  convey 
such  interesting  information  as  is  scattered  throughout  the 
vast  and  complicated  range  of  medical  inquiry.  The  rapid 
sale  and  wide  circulation  of  this  periodical  evidently  shows 
that  the  public  will  receive  instruction  in  medicine,  and 
we  hail  this  fact  as  the  certain  sign  of  a  happier  state  of 
tilings  both  to  the  professor  and  the  people. 

EFFECTS  OF  AN  INTEMPERATE  USE  OF 
SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  re¬ 
port  upon  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  express  their  belief 
that  the  increase  of  criminal  commitments  has  partly  been 


produced  by  the  extremely  low  price  at  which  spirituous 
liquors  are  sold.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  duties  upon 
gin,  the  quantity  of  drunkenness  in  London,  and  we  fear 
in  most  large  towns,  has  certainly  increased;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
such  a  habit.  The  most  effectual  way  to  restrain  the 
beginning  of  this  vice,  is  to  point  out  the  personal  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  it  directly  leads  ;  consequences  so  affect¬ 
ing  the  health  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that  a  reason¬ 
able  person  can  only  wonder  that  the  temptation  to  a  line 
of  forgetfulness  of  real  or  imaginary  ills,  is  strong  enough 
to  produce  an  indifference  to  these  certain  and  well-known 
results.  An  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  an  immediate  and  specific  effect  on  tlie 
liver,  which  has  been  found  after  death,  in  drinkers  of 
spirits,  hardened  or  altered  as  to  its  texture,  discoloured, 
and  diminished. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  suffer 
first  from  the  use  of  spirits,  and  that  their  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  is  afterwards  extended  gradually  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  producing  tile  following  symptoms  : — 1st.  Indiges¬ 
tion,  attended  with  a  disrelish  of  plain  food:  with  frequent 
nausea  and  oppressive  power  at  the  stomach,  together  with 
the  inexpressible  sensation  of  sinking,  faintness,  and 
horror;  with  sudden  convulsive  discharges  from  the 
mouth  and  stomach,  of  a  clear  acid  or  sweetish  fluid.  2nd. 
Racking  pains,  and  violent  contractions  of  the  bowels. 
These  symptoms  often  occur  periodically  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  being  attended  with  extreme  depression  or 
languor,  a  shortness  of  breath,  and  the  most  dreadful  ap¬ 
prehensions.  3rd.  In  persons  of  a  sanguine  habit,  tedious 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  bowels, 
producing  intense  pain  so  that  the  slightest  pressure  can¬ 
not  be  endured.  4th.  Swelling  of  the  body,  emaciation  of 
the  limbs,  with  frequent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  joints, 
finally  settling  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  These  symptoms 
are  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  palsy,  or  at  least,  an  inca¬ 
pacity  of  moving  the  limbs  with  any  considerable  effect. 
5th.  Sallowness  of  complexion,  with  dryness  and  scaliness 
of  the  skin,  as  the  powers  of  t lie  circulation  are  more  and 
more  impaired  ;  the  red  vessels  disappear  from  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  improperly  performed, 
and  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin  fall  off’,  leaving  the  surface, 
especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  very  smooth  and  shin¬ 
ing.  6th.  Jaundice  and  dropsical  swellings  (if  the  legs, 
with  general  redness,  as  inflammation  of  the  skin,  termi¬ 
nating  in  black  spots  and  gangrenous  ulcers.  7th*  Ulcers 
of  the  month,  throat,  &c.,  offensive  smell  of  the  breath, 
similar  to  that  of  rotten  apples.  Sth.  Frequent  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  nostrils,  stomach,  bladder,  bowels,  kid¬ 
neys,  from  the  lungs  in  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit. 
9th.  An  entire  change  in  the  state  of  mind;  at  first,  low 
spirits,  strange  sensations,  groundless  fears,  alternate  with 
unreasonable,  and  often  boisterous  mirth  ;  a  degree  of  stu¬ 
pidity  or  confusion  of  ideas  succeeds.  The  memory  and 
the  faculties  depending  on  it  being  impaired,  there  takes 
place  an  indifference  towards  usual  occupations,  and  ac¬ 
customed  society  and  amusements.  No  interest  is  taken 
in  the  concerns  of  others  ;  no  love,  no  sympathy  remains. 
Even  natural  affections  to  nearest  relatives  is  gradually 
extinguished,  and  the  moral  sense  is  obliterated.  The 
wretched  victims  of  a  fatal  poison  fall  at  length  into  a 
state  of  fatuity,  and  die  with  the  power  of  mind  and  body 
wholly  exhausted.  Some  after  repeated  fits  of  derangment 
expire  in  a  sudden  and  violent  phrenzy.  Some  are 
hurried  out  of  the  world  by  apoplexy ;  others  perish  by 
the  slower  process  of  jaundice,  dropsy,  internal  ulcers,  and 
mortification  of  the  limbs,  &c. 
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Gout  Mixture. — Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  1  drm., 
camphorated  julep 6  oz.,  tincture  ofcolchicum  seeds  3drms. 
Mix.  Two  table-spoonsfull  to  be  taken  every  four  or  five 
hours.  This  mixture  is  employed  after  the  inflammatory 
stage  of  gout  is  over.  The  treatment  of  a  fit  of  gout  must 
be  regulated  hy  the  state  of  the  constitution.  In  (hero* 
bust  and  plethoric  habit,  the  tincture  of  colchieum  seeds, 
in  general,  speedily  terminates  the  fit;  but  in  the 
debilitated  subject,  it  has  sometimes  a  very  injurious, 
if  not  a  fatal  effect.  Nothing  appears  to  he  more  be¬ 
neficial  in  relieving  the  anguish  of  pain,  and  shorten¬ 
ing  the  fit,  than  perspiration;  and  when  it  cannot  be 
produced  hy  medicine,  placing  the  limb  over  the  vapour 
of  warm  wafer,  or  covering  the  surface  with  olive  oil,  ge¬ 
nerally  affords  considerable  relief.  The  application  of 
olive  oil,  and  oiled  silk,  to  the  affected  parts,  has  lately 
been  much  recommended  by  several  physicians. 

Pills  for  the  Red  Gravel. —  Powdered  squill  1 
scruple,  dried  subcarbonate  of  soda  2  scruples,  castile 
soap  1  dim.,  essential  oil  of  the  buchu  leaves,  or  juniper 
berries  10  drops;  mix,  and  divide  in  24  pills.  Two  or 
three  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day  in  a  wine  glass¬ 
ful  of  infusion  of  buchu  leaves,  or  decoction  of  marshmal¬ 
low  root.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  red  gravel, 
and  for  correcting  and  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine  in 
gouty  subjects. 

Embrocation  for  Deafness. — Strychnine  from  15 
grains  to  a  scruple,  spirits  of  rosemary  If  oz.,  liquor  of 
pure  ammonia  f  oz.  This  embrocation,  well  rubbed  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  hy  means  of  a 
little  flannel,  has  been  found  to  cure  deafness  arising  from 
debility  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The  ears  should  he 
gently  syringed  every  morning  with  a  weak  infusion  of 
horse-rad  dish,  and  attention  paid  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

Growth  of  Dangerous  Plants  with  Water 
Cresses. — A  dangerous  plant,  of  the  order  umbellif erce , 
is  the  water  parsnip  (slum  nodiflornm) ,  which  grows  in 
close  companionship  with  the  water  cress  ;  and,  when  not 
in  flo  wer,  so  nearly  resembles  that  plant,  as  to  have  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  it.  The  water  cress  is  of  a  darker 
green,  and  sometimes  dashed  with  brown ;  the  leaflets  are 
of  a  rounder  form,  more  especially  the  odd  one  at  the  end, 
which  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  their  edges  are  irregu¬ 
larly  waved.  The  water  parsnip  is  of  a  uniform  light 
green,  without  any  tinge  of  brown  ;  the  leaflets  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  those  of  the  water  cress,  tapering  at 
each  end,  and  serrated  at  their  edges.  The  best  way  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  difference,  and  to  obtain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  them,  is  to  examine  them  in  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  flowers  of  both  are  present,  to 
deeide  between  them. 

Eruption  of  Measles  on  one  side  onlv  of  the 
Body. — The  following  singular  case  we  find  recorded  in 
Rust's  Magazine.  A  child,  from  the  time  of  its  birth, 
until  it  was  a  year  old,  perspired  only  on  one  side  of 
the  body.  This  singular  anomaly  disappeared  under 
the  application  of  continued  warm  baths.  In  an  epidemy 
of  measles,  (lie  child  was  attacked  with  that  disorder,  hut 
the  erupiion  only  shewed  itself  on  that  side  of  the  body, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  share 
of  the  vital  activity. 

Cure  of  Tooth-ache  in  Mexico. — The  applica¬ 
tion  of  spirits  to  the  ear  is  practised,  in  Mexico,  as  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  most  violent  pains  in  the  head, 


especially  those  arising  from  the  tooth-ache.  It  is  in¬ 
serted  hy  a  syringe,  or  more  frequently  by  the  mouth  of 
the  operator,  inio  the  ear  opposite  to  that  side  of  the  face 
where  the  pain  lies,  and  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ear  till 
the  pain  leaves  the  patient,  which  it  is  said  to  do,  however 
violent  the  attack,  in  three  or  four  minutes — the  whole 
effect  supposed  to  he  produced  by  what  is  called  counter¬ 
action.  The  sensation  to  the  patient  is  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tressing:  it  resembles  the  whizzing  experienced  on  the 
immersion  of  the  head  under  water.  The  inode  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  this  : — The  patient  lies  down  on  the  side  on  which 
the  pain  is  seated,  and  the  spirit  is  poured  into  the  ear 
which  is  uppermost. 

Remedy  for  Corns  and  Bunions. — Take  of  soap 
plaister,  and  plaister  of  beila-donna  and  mercury,  of  each 
equal  parts.  To  be  mixed  with  a  gentle  heat  and  spread 
on  soft  leather.  The  part  should  be  well  soaked  in  warm 
water,  and  the  thickened  or  hard  skin  pared  or  filed  off’, 
previously  to  its  application.  This  plaister  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  diseased  joints  and  deep  seated  rheumatic 
affections. 

Infant  Schools  conducive  to  Health.— In  the 
new  establishments  of  infant  schools  for  children  of  three 
or  four  years  of  age,  everything  is  taught  by  the  aid  of 
song:  their  little  lessons,  their  recitations,  their  arithmeti¬ 
cal  countings,  are  all  chanted  ;  and  as  they  feel  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  own  voices  when  joined  to  others,  they 
emulate  each  other  in  the  power  of  vociferating.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  of  weakly  children  of  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  that  could  scarcely  support  themselves, 
having  become  robust  and  healthy  by  this  constant  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  lungs. 

The  Death  Watch.— Some  of  the  smallest  insects 
send  forth  noises  in  the  night-time,  which  may  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  death  watch  is  a  sound  resembling  the 
tick  of  a  watch,  which  proceeds  from  a  small  spider.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  its  performance  much  annoys  you 
when  dropping  asleep.  A  nice  ear,  by  attentively  listening, 
will  determine  that  the  sound  proceeds  from  two  insects, 
probably  the  male  and  female,  calling  to  each  other. 

Extraordinary  Transmission  of  Sound.— Dr. 
Clarke,  in  sailing  from  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt,  heard  the 
sound  of  a  sea-fight,  at  the  distance  of  130  miles.  Captain 
Parry  speaks  of  the  distance  sounds  could  be  heard  during 
intense  cold  : — 44  We  often  heard  people  distinctly  con¬ 
verse,  in  a  common  tone  of  voice,  at  the  distance  <4  a 
mile.”  But  may  not  this  striking  effect  be  partly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  even  and  glossy  surface,  their  being  no  objects 
to  interrupt  the  undulations  of  sound,  as  well  as  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere?  Bells  are  heard  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  is  still,  and 
the  ear  has  been  refreshed  by  sleep.  The  notion  of  their 
sounds  being  much  enhanced  when  situated  near  to  the 
water,  wants  no  confirmation,  when  we  recount  the  case 
of  the  sentinel,  who  was  charged  with  sleeping  upon  his 
post  on  the  ramparts  of  Windsor  Casile.  The  life  of  this 
man  was  saved,  by  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his 
having  heard,  at  midnight,  St.  Paul’s  clock  strike  thirteen 
when  it  should  have  struck  only  twelve.  The  fact  was 
proved  by  several  witnesses,  although  the  distance  ap¬ 
parently  would  have  rendered  the  circumstance  impossible. 
It  was  supposed  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  assisted  the  conveyance  of  the  sound,  which, 
like  a  miracle,  saved  the  delinquent  from  death. 
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to  Corrfgrstttrrnt'EL 

The  Consulting  Chambbrs  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

“Reform”  will  find  that  he  can  take  nohefter  medicine,  under 
his  circumstances,  than  the  Restorative  Cordial  of  the  Society. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Cordial  he  may  take  one  of  these  powders 
three  times  daily  : — Carbonate  of  magnesia,  4  grains  ;  powdered 
rhubarb.  3  grains. — Mix  for  a  powder.  This  will  remove  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  of  which  he  complains. 

“  M.  G.  Sarum’s”  suggestions  shall  be  attended  to.  The  An¬ 
ti  drastic  Pills,  if  persevered  in,  will  allevia'e  the  affection  of  the 
head  :  it  arises  from  defective  circulation  of  the  part.  Give  them 
a  trial,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  what  relief  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced. 

“  J.  F.  D.”  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  so  much  better. 
Persevere  in  the  use  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure  will  be  the  result.  Reduce  the  dose  of  the  Cordial  to 
one  table-spoonful  twice  daily. 

“Mary  Johnson.”  Take  twenty  drops  of  the  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian,  in  a  table  spoonful!  of  milk,  three  times 
daily.  Bring  the  child  to  our  Consulting  Rooms,  we  should  think 
he  has  worms,  but  we  can  forma  better  judgment  after  seeing  him. 

“  Thankful.”  The  letter  has  been  received  :  we  are  indeed 
pleased  to  hear  of  such  improvement  in  his  health.  Call  for  the 
medicines  on  Thursday. 

“  An  Admirer.”  Castile  soap,  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  one 
drachm  ;  s\rup  sufficient  to  make  into  a  mass,  mix  and  divide  in 
24  pills,  of  which  take  two  four  times  daily.  Should  this  not 
relieve  the  gravel,  write  again  in  a  week  The  daughter  may 
take  one  of  these  powders  three  times  daily  for  a  week: — Pulv. 
Ipecac,  compos.,  4  grains,  fiat  pulv. 

“  A  Nervous  Correspondent  ”  All  these  symptoms  arise  from 
extreme  debility  of  the  nervous  system.  The  medicines  which  he 
is  now  taking  will  not  radically  cure  him.  In  his  case  he  will 
find  our  tonic  Restorative  do  him  real  service.  He  mus’  abstain 
from  the  use  of  spirits  and  malt  liquors,  and  live  regularly. 
Attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  lady 
at  Liverpool : — “  l  had  a  few  bottles  of  vour  Restorative  Cordial 
from  your  agent  Mr.  Mawhood,  as  you  recommended.  I  find 
myself  a  different  woman:  my  dyspeptic  complaint  is  nearly  re¬ 
moved,  and  my  eye-sight  is  considerably  better ;  I  find  l  can  now 
engage  in  my  usual  employment,  dress  making:  my  spirits  are 
also  beUer,  and  the  nervous  weakness  is  gradually  subsiding.  ’’ 

“  Joseph  Best.’’  We  feel  convinced  that  if  lie  could  persevere 
in  the  use  of  the  Medicines  a  permanent  recovery  would  be  the 
result ;  he  could  not  expect  a  complaint  which  lias  existed  for 
three  years  to  be  removed  in  as  many  weeks.  Should  he  not, 
however,  be  able  to  resume  the  Medicine,  he  may  take  a  drachm 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  in  treacle  three  times  daily.  The 
mind  has  much  to  do  with  his  symptoms,  he  must  try  all  he  can  to 
divert  his  attention  from  the  affection.  For  the  cough  he  may 
apply,  with  advantage,  a  strengthening  plaister  between  the 
shoulders.  The  complaint  is  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  need 
cause  him  no  anxiety ;  it  only  requires  moral  courage  on  his  part 
in  order  to  effect  a  recovery.  Should  Joseph  Best  feel  desirous 
to  consult  us  personally,  he  can  do  so  without  paying  any  fee. 

“  D  K.  L.”  may  take  five  grains  of  pil.  saponis  cum  opii,  every 
night  at  bed-time.  Keep  this  lotion  constantly  applied  to  the 
part: — Liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  1  drachm  ;  water,  6  oz. ;  lauda¬ 
num,  I  drachm. —  Mix  fora  lotion.  Take  also  30  drops  of  liquor 
potasses  every  four  hours. 

“  James  C.,”  Exeter.  His  case  is  protracted  indigestion.  The 
bowels  must,  in  the  first  instance  be  regulated — take  two  of  our 
Anti-drastic  Pills  three  times  daily.  After  taking  this  medicine 
for  four  days,  then  commence  with  the  Cordial ;  a  table-spoonful 
in  a  little  water  every  four  hours.  This  will  effect  a  cure. 

“Invalid  Subscriber,  Birmingham,”  will  find  two  grains  of 
blue  pill  taken  every  night  at  bed-time,  in  conjunction  with  two  of 
the  Anti-drastic  Pills  taken  the  following  morning,  relieve  effec¬ 
tually  the  derangement  of  the  liver  which  appears  to  be  his 
principal  symptom. 

“  J.  K.  I).,  Sheffield.”  In  cases  of  nervous  debility  arising 
from  excessive  intemperance,  we  have  found  our  Restorative 
Cordial  do  more  good  than  any  other  medicine.  Keep  the  bowels 
regular. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of 
Health  offer  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  public,  tor  the  support 
which  they  have  experienced  in  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of 
their  Institution.  Perhaps  there  never  was  knowia  such  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  Society  rising  so  rapidly  into  public  notice  and  ap¬ 
probation,  as  the  one  established  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  the  sale  of  injurious  medicines.  The  Medicines  prepared 
and  recommended  by  this  Society,  are  superior  to  any  others 
sold  in  this  country  ;  great  care  is  taken  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  they  are  compounded  of  the  best  unadulterated 
drugs.  The  Society  is  constantly  receiving  voluntary  testimo¬ 
nials  of  their  wonderful  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease,  which 
testimonials  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  respectable  person 
who  chooses  to  call  at  the  Society’s  Rooms.  In  cases  of  cos¬ 


tiveness,  defective  action  of  the  bowels,  head-ache,  particularly 
tho-e  called  bilious,  and  in  all  sto  .  ach  and  live1  affections, 
Harvey’s  Anti-orasiic  Aperient  Pill  will  be  found  superior 
to  anv  o'tier  aperient  medicine.  No  person  should  be  without 
a  box  of  these  Pills  in  the  home.  a<  th^y  are  invaluable  in  check¬ 
ing  disease,  if  taken  at  the  outset.  Heads  of  families,  clergymen, 
and  persons  going  sea  voyages,  ought  always  to  have  a  supply 
of  them.  Distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  are  daily  re¬ 
commending  (hem  to  their  patients  in  cases  where  an  aperient  is 
required  ;  and  several  distinguished  noblemen  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  using  them  ;  indeed,  the  demand  has  been  very  great 
for  these  Pills,  on  account  of  their  benign  action  on  the  bowels, 
regulating,  without  exciting — strengthening,  without  stimulating 
the  system.  To  aged  persons  and  delicate  females  they  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted,  on  account  of  their  containing  no  violent  dras¬ 
tic  drug — calomel  injures  the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
aloes,  and  other  drastic  drugs,  produce  piles,  and  many  other 
distressing  effects;  but  Harvey  s  Pills  regulate  all  the  sec¬ 
retions,  without  causing  ihe  slightest  unpleasant  sensation.  One 
trial  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  the  above.— 
in  cases  of  nervous  debility.  Harveys  Restorative  Cordial 
cannot  be  equalled,  it  has  been  found  superior  to  any  other 
tonic  offered  to  the  public.  It  strengthens  the  digestive  functions, 
gives  tone  to  the  stomach,  increases  the  appetite,  raises  ihe  spi¬ 
rits,  and  removes  weakness,  whether  general  or  local,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  an  attack  of  illness,  earlv  imprudences,  or  resi¬ 
dence  in  unhealthy  climates.  &c  ,  &c. — in  cases  of  >  hronic 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sprains,  stiff  joints,  &c.,  Harvey’#  Em¬ 
brocation  will  be  found  invaluable. 

Notin'  to  Subscribers. — Notwithstanding  the  frequent  caution* 
which  we  have  given,  respecting  the  substitution  of  other  medi¬ 
cines  for  those  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  we 
understand  'hat  several  medicine  venders  are  daily  in  the  Habit  of 
supplying  their  customers  with  a  spurious  Harvey’s  Pill,  not 
Harvey  s  Anti-drastic  Pill,  as  prepared  at  90,  Charlotte-street, 
Ra  hbone  Place.  For  the  future,  it  any  person  appointed  by  the 
Society  is  detected  thus  imposing  upon  the  public,  his  name  will 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Agents. 

Harvey's  Inti-drastic  Aperient  PiEl,  U 

boxes  at  Is  l±d  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  fid.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey  s  Restorative  Cordial,  in  bottles  at 

4s  fid.,  and  1  Is.  each.  , 

Harvey’s  Embrocation,  in  bottles  at  2s.  9<1.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  The  price  of  the  stamps,  allo  wed  on  taking  six  boxes, 
or  bottles  of  either  sort.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  deliver¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

03=*  Be  particular  in  asking  for  Ha>vry’s  A vn- drastic  Bill, 
as  no  other  is  genuine.  The  words  “  A  nti-  drastic’’ are  printed  on 
the  covf'r  which  envelopes  each  box  of  the  Tils. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 

LONDON. 


Berger,  Holvwel!  street,  Strand. 
Chandler,  76,  Oxford  Street. 

Evans  and  Lescher,  Cnpplegate  Build¬ 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskins,  79,  Quadrant.  Regent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row. 


Mudie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co- 
ventrv-street,  Hay  market. 

Rigge,  65,  Cheapside. 

Sanger,  150,  Oxford  si reet. 

Wild,  13,  Catherlne-street,  Strand. 
White,  22,  Little  Geoige-street,  Pert- 


man-square. 


COUNTRY  AGENTS. 


Andover  — J.  King,  Bookseller. 
AsHTON-undei  -Line — Bell  and  Co. 
Banbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Bath — Tylee,  Druggist,  Bridge-st. 
Be  coles — H. Carter, near  the  Church 
Birmingham  — Guest,  Bookseller 
Bolton —Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scowcmft,  Chemists, and 
J.  Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol — Batten,  Chemist, High  St. 
Che lmsford— Chalk  and  Co. 
Cheltenham— Har per, 350, High  St. 
Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Sireef. 
Crediton — Win. Searle.Chemist  and 
Druggist 

Exbtbr— C.  Gain,  185, Fore  Street. 
Gloucester— Chron  cle  Office 
Hull — Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington — Hallows,  Chemist 
Jersey — J.  A.  Le  Cras,  Patiiot  Office 


Liverpool— Mawhood  (wholesale), 
Aspinall,  Bird  &  Atcheiby,  Fisher 
an  i  Co.,  Fisher,  Hobson,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerdes, Roberts, 
Swift,  Tier nan,  WagstafF,  Wilder, 
and  all  Parent  Medicine  Vendeis. 

Louth— A  G.  Marshall,  Bookseller 

Manchester — Goadsby  and  Sons  ; 
H.  Jewsbury,  Market  Street;  R. 
Batker,  Market  Place  ;  H.  C.  Pool, 
2D3,  Deansgate;  J.  Bowman,  Picoa- 
dilly  ;  D.  Bullock,  King  Street. 

Okehamptoh— Miss  Smale. 

Prescott  — Baxter ;  Threlfall. 

Rugby — Loekyer,  Chemist 

Saxmvndhau - Goodhugh,  Stamp 

Office. 

Spalding— F.  S.  Gilbert,  Bookseller 

Tiverton — H.Mead  Bookseller. 

Topsham — Mr.  Troake, Chemist  and 
Druggist 

Wigan— Critchley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Rowlinson,  and  Walls. 

York— Deigliton  and  Moxon,  Pave¬ 
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Part  5  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  index , 

Sf'C. — Price  6d. 

For  the  future  the  Editors  of  this  Publication  can  only  be  personally 
consulted  every  Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  at  No. 
90,  Charlotte  Street ,  Rathbone  Place.  No  fee  is  taken  when  any 
of  Harvey's  Medicines  are  ordered  for  patients.  In  order  to  secure 
immediate  answers  to  our  numerous  Correspondents,  all  letters 
for  the  Editor  may  be  sent  post  paid  to  his  Consulting  Chambers 

as  above ,  as  well  as  to  our  Publisher's.  _ 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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RULES  FOR  DRESS— WET  AND  COLD  FEET. 


Many  youths,  particularly  females,  and  those  whose 
occupations  are  sedentary,  pass  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  without  ever  experiencing  the  pleasing  glow  and 
warmth  of  a  healthy  skin,  and  are  habitually  complaining 
of  chillness  of  the  surface,  cold  feet,  and  other  symptoms 
of  deficient  cutaneous  circulation.  Their  suffering,  un¬ 
fortunately,  does  not  stop  here,  for  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  blood  oppresses  the  internal  organs,  and  too  often, 
by  insensible  degrees,  lays  the  foundation  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  and  other  maladies,  which  show  themselves 
only  when  arrived  at  an  incurable  stage.  \  oung  persons 
of  a  consumptive  habit  will  generally  be  found  to  complain 
of  this  increased  sensibility  to  cold,  even  before  they  be¬ 
come  subject  to  those  slight  catarrhal  attacks  which  are 
so  often  the  immediate  precursors,  or  rather  the  first  stages, 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  All  who  value  health,  and 
have  common  sense  and  resolution,  will  therefore  take 
warning  from  signs  like  these,  and  never  rest  till  equilibrium 
of  action  be  restored.  For  this  purpose,  warm  clothing, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  sponging  with  vinegar  and  water, 
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the  warm  bath,  regular  friction  with  a  flesh  brush  or  hair 
glove,  and  great  cleanliness,  are  excellently  adapted. 

But  while  sufficiency  of  clothing  is  attended  to,  exces¬ 
sive  wrapping  up  must  be  as  carefully  avoided.  Great 
differences  in  the  power  of  generating  heat  and  resisting 
cold  exist  in  different  individuals,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  apply  the  same  rules  to  those  who  never  feel  cold,  as 
to  those  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  The  former  may  be 
benefited  by  cold  bathing  and  degrees  of  exposure  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  rule  is,  therefore,  not  to 
dress  in  an  invariable  way  in  all  cases,  but  to  put  on  cloth¬ 
ing  in  kind  and  quantity  sufficient  in  the  individual  case  to 
protect  the  body  effectually  from  an  abiding  sensation  of 
cold,  however  slight.  Warmth,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  clothing  alone.  The  Creator  has  made  exer¬ 
cise  essential  as  a  means  ;  and  if  we  neglect  this,  and  seek 
it  in  clothing  alone,  it  is  at  the  risk,  or  rather  certainty,  of 
weakening  the  body,  relaxing  the  surface,  and  rendering 
the  system  extremely  susceptible  of  injury  from  the 
slightest  accidental  exposures,  or  variations  of  temperature 
and  moisture.  Many  good  constitutions  are  thus  ruined, 
and  many  nervous  and  pulmonary  complaints  brought  on, 
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to  embitter  existence,  and  to  reduce  the  sufferer  to  the 
level  of  a  hot-house  plant. 

Female  dress  errs  in  one  important  particular,  even 
when  well  suited  in  material  and  in  quantity.  From  the 
tightness  with  which  it  is  made  to  fit  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  not  only  is  the  insensible  perspiration  injudici¬ 
ously  andhurtfully  confined,  but  that  free  play  between  the 
dress  and  the  skin,  which  is  so  beneficial  in  gently  stimu- 
mulating  the  latter  by  friction  on  every  movement  of  the 
body,  is  altogether  prevented,  and  the  action  of  the  cu¬ 
taneous  nerves  and  vessels,  and  consequently  the  heat  ge¬ 
nerated,  rendered  lower  in  degree,  than  would  result  from 
the  same  dress  worn  more  loosely.  Every  part  and  every 
function  are  thus  linked  so  closely  with  the  rest,  that  we 
can  neither  act  wrong  as  regards  one  organ  without  all 
suffering,  nor  act  right  without  all  sharing  in  the  benefit. 

We  can  now  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  wet  and 
cold  feet  are  so  prolific  of  internal  disease,  and  the  cruelty 
of  fitting  up  schools,  and  similar  places,  without  making 
adequate  provision  for  the  welfare  of  their  young  occu¬ 
pants.  The  circumstances  in  which  wet  and  cold  feet  are 
most  apt  to  cause  disease,  are  where  the  person  remains 
inactive,  and  where,  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to 
counterbalance  the  unequal  flow  of  blood  which  then  takes 
place  towards  the  internal  parts  :  for  it  is  well  known  that 
a  person  in  ordinary  health  may  walk  about  or  work  in 
the  open  air  with  wet  feet  for  hours  together  without  injury, 
provided  he  put  on  dry  stockings  and  shoes  immediately 
on  coming  home.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  mere  state  of 
wetness  that  causes  the  evil,  but  the  check  to  perspiration 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  blood  to  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  coldness  gives  rise.  We  knew  an  instance  in 
which  a  robust  and  healthy  tradesman,  by  incautiously 
standing  in  the  sea,  when  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration, 
for  five  minutes,  in  repairing  a  steam-boat,  brought  on 
severe  constitutional  disturbance,  followed  by  pulmonary 
disease,  which  confined  him  to  the  house  the  whole  of  four 
winters.  Nineteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  cause 
was  applied,  but  although  his  health  is  gradually  im¬ 
proving,  he  still  suffers  from  cough  and  breathlessness, 
and  is  very  susceptible  of  cold  and  illness  from  every 
trifling  exposure.  This  person  instantly  shifted  himself  on 
coming  out  of  the  water,  which  at  the  time  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  was  a  sufficient  precaution.  But  had  he 
known  something  of  his  own  constitution,  he  would  have 
escaped  the  heavy  penalty  which  his  imprudence  brought 
upon  him. 


DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN, 

RICKETS,  &c. 

(  Continued,  from  No.  27.) 

The  pressure  of  tightly  laced  stays  prevents  the  motion 
of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  spine  (twenty- 
four  in  number),  which  ought  to  be  free  and  frequently  in 
motion,  and  renders  all  these  parts  a  weight  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  which  bends  under  them,  and  inclines 
to  one  side,  the  upper  often  inclining  to  the  other  side  ;  so 
that  the  back,  when  carefully  examined,  often  resembles 
an  italic  S,  Tight  lacing  benumbs,  weakens,  and  almost 
paralyses  the  muscles  ;  so  that  these,  when  the  pressure  is 
removed,  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  spine,  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  in  the  erect  position,  and  spinal  dis¬ 
tortion  must  result.  Boys,  who  take  active  exercise,  are 
much  more  seldom  affected  than  girls,  even  their  sisters, 
unless  when  enfeebled  by  some  disease.  Many  other  evils 


result  from  tight  lacing,  as  impeded  respiration,  phthisis, 
spitting  of  blood,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  head-aches,  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and,  consequently,  of 
all  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  these  remarks.  Dr.  Gregory  has  well  observed,  m  his 
Comparative  View  of  the  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of 
the  Animal  World: — 

44  Some  nations  have  fancied  that  Nature  did  not  give  a 
good  shape  to  the  head,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  The  Chinese  think 
a  woman’s  foot  much  handsomer,  if  squeezed  into  a  third 
part  of  its  natural  size.  Some  African  nations  have  a  like 
quarrel  with  the  shape  of  the  nose,  which  they  think  ought 
to  be  laid  as  flat  as  possible  with  the  face.  We  laugh  at 
the  folly,  and  are  shocked  with  the  cruelty  of  these  barba¬ 
rians,  but  think  it  a  very  clear  case,  that  the  natural  shape 
of  a  woman’s  chest  is  not  so  elegant  as  we  can  make  it,  by 
the  confinement  of  stays.  The  common  effect  of  this 
practice  is  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  from  their  not  having 
sufficient  room  to  play,  which  besides  tainting  the  breath, 
cuts  off  numbers  of  young  women  in  the  very  bloom 
of  life.  But  Nature  has  shewn  her  resentment  of  this 
practice  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  rendering  above 
half  the  women  of  fashion  deformed,  in  some  degree  or 
other.  Deformity  is  peculiar  to  the  civilized  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  is  almost  always  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
The  superior  strength,  just  proportion,  and  agility  of  the 
savages,  are  entirely  the  effects  of  their  hardy  education, 
of  their  living  mostly  in  the  open  air,  and  their  limbs  never 
having  suffered  any  confinement.” 

It  clearly  follows  from  the  preceding  facts,  that  to  con¬ 
fine  a  female  infant  of  three,  five,  or  seven  years  of  age,  to 
a  restrained  posture  for  hours  together,  which  is  generally 
done  in  schools,  must  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  whole 
body  ;  because,  according  to  nature’s  laws,  they  ought  to 
be  in  frequent  motion  during  the  day.  Delicate  scrofulous 
boys  are  also  seriously  injured  by  this  baneful  custom. 

Rachitism — Rickets. — Infants  at  the  breast  are  affected 
with  curvature  of  the  spine,  as  w?ell  as  deformities  of  the 
superior  or  inferior  extremities.  The  disease  is  termed 
Rickets  or  Rachitism  (spinal  disease).  It  is  peculiar  to 
delicate  infants  between  the  sixth  month  and  end  of  the 
second  year  of  their  age.  Its  symptoms  are  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  though  this  may  be  good  or  voracious,  weakness,  and 
disinclination  to  walking  or  motion,  or  to  amusements ; 
the  countenance  becomes  pale,  the  skin  soft,  flabby,  or 
dry  and  hard,  the  body  emaciates,  particularly  the  arms 
and  lower  limbs,  the  mesenteric  glands  and  abdominal 
viscera  enlarge  and  distend  the  abdomen,  the  head  and 
joints,  especially  the  ankles  and  wrists  enlarge,  the  long 
bones  soften,  and  being  unable  to  support  the  wreight  of 
the  body,  bend,  and  the  sternum  or  breast  bone  projects, 
the  ribs  are  flattened,  and  the  spine  becomes  incurvated  or 
crooked.  The  alvine  motions  are  depraved,  become  pale, 
white,  brown,  green,  or  black  ;  the  urine  deposits  various 
sediments,  the  tongue  is  white,  yellow,  or  brown,  the 
whole  body  or  economy  becomes  enfeebled  and  relaxed, 
the  limbs  refuse  to  perform  their  functions,  bend  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  under  the  wreight  of  the  body,  the  infant 
cannot  stand  or  walk  without  difficulty,  it  is  disposed  to 
remain  quiet,  or  in  the  recumbent  position — it  wishes  to 
remain  in  the  mother’s  lap  or  in  bed — 44  it  is  off  its  feet.” 

The  causes  are  scrofula,  a  peculiar  diathesis  or  predis¬ 
position  ;  every  thing  that  induces  debility,  bad  nursing, 
improper  or  bad  food,  leaving  the  infant  wet,  dirty,  too 
long  sitting,  exposing  it  to  a  cold  moist  air,  confining  it  in 
a  close  apartment,  depriving  it  of  exercise  in  open  air, 
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leaving  it  too  long  at  the  breast  when  the  milk  is  bad  and 
does  not  contain  a  due  quantity  of  the  solid  part  of  bone 
(phosphate  ot  lime).  The  milk  is  deteriorated  after  the 
twelfth  or  eighteenth  month,  is  injurious  to  the  infant,  and 
debilitating  to  the  mother.  The  strength  and  infirmities 
of  the  human  constitution  are  caused  by  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  infants  ;  the  foundations  of  happiness  or  misery  in 
after  life,  are  laid,  though  unconsciously,  by  nurses.  We 
have  already  adduced  ample  attestation  of  this  position  ; 
and  if  further  evidence  were  necessary,  we  might  cite  the 
distressing  effects  of  rickets,  with  a  host  of  other  diseases. 
All  tiie  bones  are  softened— of  the  trunk,  spine,  and  limbs. 
Dentition  is  generally  retarded  in  rickets,  because  the  solid 
part  of  the  teeth  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Pa¬ 
rents  very  often  err  in  ascribing  rickets  and  deformities  of 
the  bones  to  the  backwardness  of  the  teeth,  when  in  fact, 
the  same  cause,  the  want  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  induces  both  diseases.  During  the  progress  of  rickets, 
the  teeth  often  become  discoloured  and  decayed.  These 
and  other  debilitating  causes  operate  most  on  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  thence  w’e  find  rachitism  most  common 
among  them.  When  the  digestive  organs  are  disordered 
or  enfeebled,  they  cannot  extract  a  sufficient  nutriment 
(chyle)  from  the  food  ;  the  blood  will  become  deteriorated 
— unfit  to  nourish  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
these  cannot  perform  their  functions.  According  as  the 
disease  advances  the  head  enlarges,  sometimes  prodigi¬ 
ously;  the  deformities  of  the  bones  increase,  the  respira¬ 
tion  becomes  difficult  on  account  of  the  deformity  of  the 
chest ;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery,  become  tuber- 
CUjous  and  enormous  in  size,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  every 
part  of  the  body  degenerate;  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax, 
or  ascites  supervenes,  and  the  infant  presents  a  hideous 
appearance,  and  hectic  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  death  soon 
terminate  its  existence.  Notwithstanding  all  these  symp¬ 
toms,  the  countenance  is  animated,  the  eyes  bright,  and 
the  intellect  precocious.  These  peculiarities  are  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  brain  is  proportionably  larger  than  in 
other  children  of  the  same  age  ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
soft,  and  readily  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  cerebral  mass. 
The  organs  of  sense,  the  eye,  ear,  &c.,  are  unusually  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  the  excessive  growth  of  the  brain  accounts 
for  the  precocity  of  intelligence  and  of  the  senses.  On 
examining  the  body  after  death  all  the  organs  are  softer 
than  natural,  on  account  of  the  want  of  nourishment, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  enlarged.  The  bones  are 
sometimes  so  soft  that  they  may  be  cut  like  muscle.  The 
cartilages  and  ligaments  are  also  softened.  There  is  con¬ 
gestion  or  effusion  in  either  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen? 
the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera  are  generally  tuberculous 
and  altered  in  their  form,  dimensions,  or  substance.  The 
tissue  and  chemical  composition  of  the  bones  are  totally 
altered.  The  diseased  state  of  the  glands  shows  the  close 
analogy  to,  or  identity  of,  rickets  with  scrofula.  The  same 
plan  ot  treatment  is  also  employed  in  both  diseases. 


ABSORPTION  OF  POISON  THROUGH  THE 

SKIN. 

When  the  perspiration  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  confined  there  either  by  injudicious  clothing  or 
by  want  of  cleanliness,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  its  residual  parts  are  again  absorbed,  and  act  on  the 
system  as  a  poison  of  greater  or  less  power,  according  to 
its  quantity  and  degree  of  concentration,  thereby  producing 
fever,  inflammation,  and  even  death  itself;  for  it  is  esta¬ 


blished  by  observation,  that  concentrated  animal  effluvia 
form  a  very  energetic  poison.  The  fatal  consequences 
which  have  repeatedly  followed  the  use  of  a  close  water¬ 
proof  dress  by  sportsmen  and  others,  and  the  heat  and 
uneasy  restlessness  which  speedily  ensue  when  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  is  thus  prevented,  seem  explicable  on  some  such 
principle. 

It  is  believed  by  many,  that  marsh  miasmata  and  other 
poisons  are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  Bichat  considered 
the  fact  as  established  in  regard  to  the  effluvia  of  dissecting 
rooms.  There  are  many  reasons  for  concurring  in  this 
belief.  The  plague,  for  instance,  is  known  to  be  much 
more  readily  communicated  by  contact  than  by  any  other 
means,  and  this  can  happen  only  through  the  medium  of 
absorption.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  flannel  and  warm 
clothing  are  extremely  useful  in  preserving  those  who  are 
unavoidably  exposed  to  the  action  of  malaria  and  of  epi¬ 
demic  influences  ;  and  these  manifestly  act  chiefly  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  skin.  A  late  writer  on  the  malaria  of  Rome, 
strongly  advocates  this  opinion,  and  expresses  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  ancient  Romans  suffered  less  from  it,  chiefly 
because  they  were  always  enveloped  in  warm  wmollen 
dresses.  This  opinion,  he  says,  is  justified  by  the  obser¬ 
vation,  that  since  the  period  at  which  the  use  of  woollen 
clothing  came  again  into  vogue,  intermittent  fevers  have 
very  sensibly  diminished  in  Rome.  Even  in  the  warmest 
weather  the  shepherds  are  now  clothed  in  sheep-skins* 
Brocchi,  who  experimented  extensively  on  the  subject, 
obtained  a  notable  quantity  of  putrid  matter  from  the  un¬ 
wholesome  air,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  rather  than  by  the  lungs. 
Brocchi  ascribes  the  immunity  of  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
which  pasture  night  and  day  in  the  Campagna,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  them  by  their  wool. 

These  remarks  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  observers. 

particularly  as,  according  to  Patissier,  similar  means 
have  been  found  effectual  in  preserving  the  health  of  la¬ 
bourers  digging  and  excavating  drains  and  canals  in 
marshy  grounds,  where,  previously  to  the  employment  of 
these  precautions,  the  mortality  from  fever  was  very  con¬ 
siderable. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  23,  1S35. 

Interesting  Discussion  on  Opium-Eating ;  effect  on  the 
Duration  of  Life — Late  Robert  Hall ,  an  Opium-Eater. 

Mr.  Headland  submitted  to  the  members  some 
questions  respecting  the  beneficial  and  prejudicial  effects 
arising  from  persons  accustoming  themselves  to  the  habi¬ 
tual  use  of  opium.  Some  lengthy  remarks  were  made  by 
the  mover  of  the  subject,  which  have  long  since  been 
offered  by  authors  who  have  endeavoured  to  elicit  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  important  topic,  therefore  vve  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  what  Mr.  H.  considered  as  practical  facts, 
that  he  had  obtained  from  paying  no  small  attention  to  it 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Mr.  H.  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  like  most  others,  that  opium  taken  in  small 
quantities,  for  however  long  a  period,  does  not  tend  to 
shorten  human  existence,  on  the  contrary  if  taken  to  excess. 
By  bringing  the  subject  before  the  profession  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  for  the  habitual  opium 
consumers,  the  quantity  considered,  an  equal  right  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  insurance  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  those 
individuals  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  half  a  pint  to  a 
bottle  of  wine  daily,  as  he  regarded  the  practice  pretty 
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much  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  in  all  insurance  docu¬ 
ments  it  was  stated,  that  information  was  requested  on  this 
point,  and  of  course  whether  the  quantity  taken  proves 
either  beneficial  or  injurious,  it  invalidates  the  applicant. 
— Mr.  Headland  had  attended  a  wealthy  gentleman  since 
1828  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  lately  took  place, 
aged  35,  who  appeared  full  fifty  years  old,  he  was  subject 
to  rheumatism,  and  at  the  time  of  his  first  being  consulted 
the  patient  was  taking  daily  an  ounce  of  Battley’s  liquor 
opii  sedativus.  The  sufferer  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
ravages  the  bad  custom  produced  on  his  system,  and  to 
cut  short  his  miserable  existence  he  resolved  toput  an  end 
to  it.  With  this  intention  he  placed  himself  by  the  brink 
of  a  rivulet,  and  swallowed  a  full  tumbler  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  increased  quantity,  to  the  patient’s  surprise, 
lengthened  the  stage  of  exhilaration,  and  consequently 
shortened  the  depressing  or  suffering  stage.  Being  foiled 
in  his  attempt  of  committing  double  suicide,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  powers  of  poisoning  and  drowning  (the  first  that  we 
remember  having  met  with,  where  both  powers  bid  fair  to 
work  their  destructive  influence  at  the  same  time),  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  continued  the  mal  practice  in  spite  of  Mr. 
H.’s  remonstrances.  However  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
substitute  the  acetate  of  morphia;  the  first  day  he  took 
only  one  grain  of  this  salt  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  without  experiencing  any  effect ;  next  day  six  grains  ; 
third  day  twelve  grains,  the  latter  quantity  however  he 
could  not  bear.  Within  the  last  year  and  three  quarters 
of  the  patient’s  life  he  consumed  one  pound,  two  ounces, 
and  odd  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  Mr. 
H.  believed  had  not  its  parallel.  The  symptoms  that  he 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to,  were 
a  prominent  eye  and  contracted  pupil,  and,  after  death,  to 
the  accumulations  of  fat  that  were  found  adhering  to  the 
cellular  tissue,  so  much  so  that  he  had  observed  in  a 
patient,  who  had  laboured  under  an  ulcerated  womb, 
which  caused  the  total  destruction  of  that  organ,  the  in¬ 
testines  were  found  buoyed  up  in  their  natural  position  by 
an  immense  lump  of  fat.  This  lady,  to  obtain  ease  and 
sleep,  had  accustomed  herself  for  a  length  of  time  to  very 
large  doses  of  the  drug.  The  other  symptoms  that  he  had 
remarked  were  difficult  respiration,  a  trembling  pulse, 
constant  loss  of  appetite,  and  vomiting;  the  latter  he 
attributed  to  a  regurgitation  of  bile,  and  the  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  to  a  suspended  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  Mr. 
Headland  had  attempted  to  effect  the  insurance  of  his 
patient’s  life  at  several  offices  in  this  metropolis  without 
avail. — In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Dendy,  Mr.  H. 
replied  that  the  sexual  propensities  were  entirely  annihi¬ 
lated,  and  his  patient  had  never  been  married. —  Mr. 
Whitehead  remarked,  that  he  had  a  pauper  patient,  but 
he  proved  a  very  expensive  one  to  the  establishment  where 
he  applied  for  assistance,  as  he  took  one  grain  of  pure 
opium  daily,  who  attained  the  age  of  64  years,  but  did  not 
affect  his  procreative  powers,  nor  did  Mr.  W.  believe  that 
opium  tended  to  shorten  life.— Dr.  Johnson  believed  that 
Mr.  Headland  laboured  under  a  great  mistake  with  respect 
to  information  being  required  by  the  directors  of  the  in¬ 
surance  offices,  whether  the  applicants  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  opium,  for  he  had  been  physician  to  an  office 
now  eleven  years,  and  he  bad  never  heard  of  it.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  an  individual  took  it  for  the  relief  of  any 
neuralgic  or  stomach  affection  it  would  tend  to  lengthen 
instead  of  shorten,  by  improving  his  life  ; — so  much  for  the 
medico-legal  question.  As  to  the  physiological  one  he 
could  not  agree,  but  considered  it  to  arise  from  the  same 
cause  that  affected  habitual  drunkards,  who  scarcely  ever 


failed  to  vomit  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  after  the 
excitement,  produced  by  the  stimuli,  was  gone  off ;  and  as 
to  persons  becoming  fat,  that  was  quite  in  opposition  to 
bis  experience. — Mr.  Headland  replied,  that  he  considered 
himself  supported  by  the  case  of  some  great  person  in 
Scotland,  who  had  insured  bis  life,  where  the  directors  re¬ 
fused  to  make  good  the  demand  on  them,  from  his  life 
being  shortened  through  his  indulgence  in  opium,  and 
further  explained  that  the  fact  was  not  suspected  during 
life,  for  they  evidently  appeared  emaciated,  which  was 
corroborated  by  finding  after  death  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  considerably  wasted,  which  appeared  paradoxical, 
but  so  he  had  proved  it. — A  gentleman  requested  to  know 
if  Mr.  Headland  did  not  allude  to  the  Earl  of  Mar’s  case, 
which  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  then  the  inquirer 
begged  to  correct  the  Secretary.  For  in  the  civil  suit,  re¬ 
garding  Lord  Mar’s  insurances,  the  insurance  company 
was  found  not  entitled  to  refuse  payment,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  directors  did  not  make  sufficient  inquiry  into  bis 
Lordship’s  habits,  the  habit  having  been  contracted  prior 
to  the  insurance  being  effected.  The  gentleman  further 
staled,  that,  having  made  various  experiments  with  opium 
for  some  years  past,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  Dr.  Johnson 
that  opium  produced  emaciation,  nor  had  lie  found  that 
those  persons,  who  had  broken  themselves  of  the  habit, 
while  in  the  prime  of  life,  regained  their  flesh,  therefore 
he  considered  Mr.  H.’s  two  cases  as  exceptions. — The 
President,  in  announcing  the  termination  of  the  discussion, 
related  the  case  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Hall,  a  most  eloquent 
and  popular  preacher,  who  for  many  years  habituated 
himself  to  the  use  of  two  ounces  of  laudanum  daily,  which 
produced  a  liveliness  in  his  discourse  that  all  his  hearers 
admired,  without  inducing  the  least  unpleasant  feelings, 
or  proving  prejudicial  to  his  health. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  NATURALIST.— No.  I. 

APRIL. 


“  I  see  around  me  the  wild  fields  revive. 

With  fruits  arid  fertile  promise  ;  and  the  spring 
Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  continue 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing.’’ 

C/tilde  Hyivolde , 

Plants. — The  Romans  called  this  month  April,  from 
apt  riie,  to  open,  because  not  only  the  spring  blossoms  now 
expand  to  the  returning  sun,  but  the  buds  unfold  to  the 
fresh  rains.  The  leaf  buds  of  trees  are  protected  from  the 
cold  prevalent  in  the  preceding  months,  by  being  com¬ 
pactly  folded  and  enveloped  in  a  tough  skin  or  membrane; 
and  in  most  eases,  by  a  thick  glutinous  gum,  difficult  to 
freeze,  and  too  adhesive  to  be  washed  oft'  by  rains.  The 
only  efficient  solvent  of  the  leaf  bud  gum  is  the  re-ascend¬ 
ing  sap,  which  dilutes  it  and  renders  it  yielding,  like  the 
acid  applied  to  envelope  by  the  grass  moth  (centra  vinula) 
when  it  escapes  from  its  pupa.  Every  bud  is  supposed, 
by  high  botanical  authority,  to  constitute  an  individual 
plant,  and  a  tree  is  consequently  a  compound,  or  rather 
aggregate,  of  them.  The  gardener’s  art  of  striking  from 
cuttings,  and  still  more  the  practice  of  budding,  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  this  doctrine.  As  this  sap  is  now 
rising  rapidly  in  the  stems  of  trees  and  perennial  plants, 
it  is  a  good  season  to  make  experiments  upon  its  motion, 
and  to  verify  or  disprove  the  views  of  M.  Dutrochet,  who 
asserts  that  the  sap  is  partly,  if  not  altogether,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  electric  currents. 

Insects. — The  study  of  insects,  or  at  least  the  collect- 
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ing  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  the  more  showy  flies  and 
beetles,  is  much  on  the  increase.  The  first  entomological 
harvest  is,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  just  beginning  ;  and 
the  grassy  banks,  lanes,  hedges,  woods,  and  gardens  will, 
in  general,  well  reward  the  activity  of  the  collector.  The 
caterpillars  of  many  of  the  zepid  osstera  may  be  met  with, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  feeding  on 
their  favourite  plants — such  as  the  caterpillar  of  melitaea 
cinxia  on  the  plaintain  ;  that  of  melitosa  artemis  on  the 
meadow  scabions  ;  and  those  of  several  lycosnce  on  grassy 
banks  ;  where  also  may  be  found  that  of  the  drinker  moth, 
odonestis  potatoria ,  finely  marked  with  dark  brown  and 
snow  white.  We  cannot  spare  room  in  our  journal  to 
enumerate  one  hundredth  part  of  the  insects  which  an 
active  collector  may  now  procure;  but  we  may  mention 
that  it  is  a  good  time  to  beat  the  hedges  and  bushes  into 
a  net  or  sheet,  or  what  is  more  portable,  au  umbrella. 

Birds. —  With  the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  and  other  birds 
of  passage,  whose  return  is  universally  observed,  we  have 
to  record  the  arrival  of  our  finest  songster,  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  44  the  sweet  minstrel  of  the  wood — most  musical, 
most  melancholy” — as  Milton  has  it,  though  other  poets 
of  some  note,  from  Chaucer  to  Coleridge,  call  it  4*  the 
nightingale.” 

The  nests  of  birds  are  now  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
who  study  the  varied  operations  of  what  has  been  termed 
instinct :  it  being  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts,  that 
birds  of  the  same  species  build  their  nests  alike,  or  nearly 
so  ;  though,  considering  the  age  when  they  quit  their 
paternal  nest,  they  cannot  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  to 
have  learned  how  to  build  for  themselves  on  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  most  ingenious  nests  are  those  covered 
above,  with  an  entrance  in  the  si  !e,  as  those  of  the  mag¬ 
pie,  t!  te  wren,  and  the  long-tailed  titmouse  (par  us  cau- 
datus).  The  gold-crested  wren  (s\lvia  regains)  does  not, 
as  has  been  asserted, build  its  nest  in  this  domed  manner; 
but  the  willow  wren  does,  upon  the  grassy  or  mossy  bank, 
which  she  selects  for  her  domicile. 

( To  be  continued  every  month.) 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  GLUTTONY. 

(See  Engraving .) 

Tt  was  an  observation  of  Addison’s,  that  when  he  saw  a 
large  dinner,  he  imagined  that  he  perceived  gout,  apo¬ 
plexy,  epilepsy,  and  fevers  peeping  out  from  behind  the 
dishes.  This  observation  is  not  less  amusing  than  correct ; 
for  the  annals  of  medicine  furnish  abundant  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  position.  A  man  may  continue  to  enjoy 
health  during  a  longlife,  in  spite  of  daily  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance  in  eating;  but  this  does  not  by  any  means  in¬ 
validate  the  rule  that  indulgence  of  this  appetite  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  disease.  The  powers  of 
the  stomach  are  sufficient,  in  any  individual,  for  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  a  certain  amount  of  aliment, — beyond  which} 
they  become  weakened,  and  thereby  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  supply  of  healthy  chyle.  It  is  well  known  to 
our  readers,  that  food  of  every  kind  must  undergo  certain 
changes  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  in 


order  to  fit  it  for  the  support  of  the  animal  frame.  In  the 
mouth  it  is  masticated,  that  is,  bruised  and  mixed  with  the 
saliva  ;  it  then  passes  into  the  stomach,  and  is  changed  by 
the  gastric  juices  into  a  substance  called  chyle ,  which, 
passing  into  the  first  portion  of  intestine,  called  duodenum , 
there  mixes  with  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions, 
produces  the  last  and  most  important  change,  namely, 
the  formation  of  a  cream-like  substance,  which  is  deno¬ 
minated  chyle.  This  chyle  is  carried  by  numerous  little 
vessels  into  a  reservoir,  and  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  bones,  muscles, 
ligaments,  and  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  latter  process 
is  what  is  termed  nutrition. 

We  have  given  this  short  sketch  of  the  function  of  di¬ 
gestion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  important  part  the 
stomach  performs  in  the  animal  economy.  Everything 
which  interrupts  either  of  the  processes  we  have  enume¬ 
rated  will  affect  the  health,  because  the  production 
of  good  chyle  depends  upon  the  due  performance  of 
each  part  of  the  general  function  :  for  instance,  unless 
the  food  is,  in  the  first  place,  properly  bruised  and  mingled 
with  the  salivary  fluids,  although  the  other  processes  may 
be  healthy,  good  chyle  cannot  be  produced.  Again,  food 
may  be  properly  masticated,  and  yet,  from  defective  se¬ 
cretion  of  the  gastric  juices,  the  same  effect  will  follow. 
From  whatever  cause  unhealthy  chyle  results,  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  digestive  function  must  be  productive  of 
bodily  derangement.  Now,  there  is  no  cause  which  so 
directly  conduces  to  this  end  as  intemperance  in  eating, 
for,  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  large  quantities  of 
food,  no  part  is  properly  digested,  and,  consequently, 
whatever  nouiishment  is  extracted  cannot  be  of  that 
healthy  quality  which  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  frame.  This  cause  alone  is  sufficient  to  predispose  the 
body  to  many  diseases  which  are  excited  into  action  by 
overloading  the  stomach  with  food. 

The  next  common  maladies,  caused  by  gluttony,  are 
inflammations,  enlargements  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  de¬ 
terminations  of  blood  to  the  brain,  producing  giddiness, 
stupor,  head-ache,  and  often  apoplexy.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  a  man  soon  after  his  gluttonous  repast,  to  see  the 
danger  to  which  his  intemperance  has  exposed  him:  we 
observe  in  his  flushed  countenance,  bloodshot  eye,  stu¬ 
pidity,  and  sleepiness,  the  unnatural  action  which  is  going 
on  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  head.  This  state  of  the 
brain,  though  it  subsides  upon  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause,  yet,  if  provoked  from  day  to  day,  must  result  in 
an  enlargement  of  its  vessels,  and  a  permanent  thickening 
of  the  delicate  coverings  of  that  organ.  The  consequence 
of  this  condition  of  the  brain,  is  the  permanent  existence 
of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  which  may  settle 
down  at  last  into  a  state  of  fatuity,  if  not  absolute  insanity. 
If  the  head  escapes  the  maladies  we  have  mentioned, 
some  other  part  of  the  frame  must  sooner  or  later  suffer 
from  repletion  ;  either  the  stomach  itself  becomes  weak¬ 
ened,  and  ushers  in  a  host  of  evils  in  the  train  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  or  inflammation  arises  in  those  organs  of  the 
body  which  directly  sympathise  with  the  stomach,  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  intestinal  canal.  This  insidious  inflam¬ 
mation,  by  a  continual  repetition  of  the  cause,  at  length 
destroys  the  texture,  and  with  it  the  function  of  those  im- 
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portant  viscera ;  bad  bile  is  secreted,  and  the  powers  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  weakened  or  destroyed.  Another, 
and  a  very  common  effect  of  bad  digestion,  is  the  exciting 
or  aggravating  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious,  as  the  chyle  passes  almost  immediately  after 
its  production  through  that  organ:  if  pure  and  wholesome, 
it  excites  to  a  healthy  performance  of  their  functions — 
but  when  acrid,  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  in  circulating 
through  those  delicate  air  vessels,  tb.o  often  excite  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  consumption  and 
asthma. 

In  shewing  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we  need 
scarcely  advert  further  to  the  numerous  evils  which  are 
engendered  by  intemperance  in  eating  or  gluttony,  we  need 
not  mention  the  horrors  of  melancholy,  the  pain  of  cholic, 
and  the  agony  of  gout,  for  these  as  effects  of  this  cause  are 
too  well  known  to  require  further  notice,  and  we  trust 
what  we  have  said  will  induce  our  readers,  if  any  there  be 
who  have  hitherto  indulged  too  freely  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  to  relinquish  at  once  a  course  of  life  which  has  no 
pleasure  to  compensate  for  the  sorrows  which  it  must  ul¬ 
timately  produce.  Next  to  a  departure  from  this  exciting 
cause  of  diseases,  we  recommend  every  thing  which  con¬ 
duces  to  a  restoration  of  the  tone  of  the  digestive  functions, 
and  the  removal  of  every  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  ;  for  this  purpose  exercise,  friction  of  the  skin, 
and  the  gentlest  excitation  of  the  bowels,  are  absolutely 
necessary  ;  all  violent  remedies  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
mildest  aperients,  and  such  only  as  will  not  require  an  in¬ 
crease  of  dose,  should  be  used.  These  observations  are 
well- illustrated  by  the  engraving  which  we  have  placed  as 
the  frontispiece  to  this  number.  The  artist  has  very  hap¬ 
pily  imagined  the  situation  of  the  glutton  surrounded  by 
evil  spirits,  each  attacking  some  organ  most  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  from  this  cause ;  and  we  would  recommend  our 
friends  w  hen  about  to  expose  themselves  to  the  allurements 
of  the  table,  an  attentive  examination  of  this  ingenious 
device. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

(  Continued  from  No.  28.) 

Gases  are  more  deleterious,  even  wdien  largely  diluted, 
than  smoke,  and  therefore,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view7,  those  manufactories  which  give  them  off  are  greater 
nuisances  than  those  which  are  regarded  as  such,  only  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  smoke  which  they  create. 
The  manufactory  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  country,  is  of 
this  description,  owdng  to  the  careless  manner  in  which 
much  of  the  materials  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  in 
the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  and  nitrous  acid  gas.  Much 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  health  arises  from  breathing 
these  gases ;  but  an  action  against  the  erection  of  a  wrork 
of  this  kind  may  be  vexations  ;  and,  if  the  effects  have  not 
already  been  felt,  and  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  is 
brought  fonvard  to  prove  the  insalubrity  of  such  a  work, 
you  must  bear  in  recollection  that  it  is  only  insalubrious 
from  want  of  due  precaution ;  and  that  works  of  this  de¬ 
scription  may  be  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
towm,  or  a  city,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  population.  This  gas,  howTever,  may  prove  injurious 
to  a  neighbourhood  when  extricated  abundantly  in 
cementing  iron-work,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  a  com- 
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pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  iron-filings. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1821,  at  Maidstone.  A 
workman  wrns  repairing  the  inside  of  a  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine  with  this  cement,  and  w7as  suffocated  ;  his  assistant, 
in  descending  to  his  aid.  inhaled  the  fumes  and  also  fell  to 
the  bottom.  Water  wras  thrown  into  the  boiler  to  absorb 
the  gas,  and  the  bodies  taken  out ;  one  of  the  men  wras 
quite  dead,  and  the  other  died  next  morning.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  nitrous  gas,  issuing  fr°m  the  works  for  making 
aqua-fortis,  nothing  insalubrious  attaches  to  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  highly  diluted  state  in  wdiich  it  is  found  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  breathed  not  only  wdth  impu¬ 
nity,  but  with  advantage:  and  the  same  observation 
applies,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  to  manufactories  of 
bleaching  fluid,  in  which  much  chlorine  is  extracted,  and 
escapes  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  recollected,  that  strangers  going  into  such 
works  may  suffer,  and  that  fatal  effects  have  occurred  to 
the  workmen  in  them,  from  accidents  extricating  such 
quantities  of  the  gases  as  to  affect  powerfully  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  trachea.  Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  these  gases  cannot  be  regarded  as  innocuous. 
In  Curvisart’s  Journal  of  Medicine,  a  case  is  detailed  by 
Dr.  Desgranges,  w  hich  is  copied  into  the  3rd  vol.  of  the 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  p.  16.  In  the  same 
manner  chlorine  may  prove  fatal;  but  in  the  degree  of 
dilution  in  which  they  are  usually  found  within  the  manu¬ 
factories,  even  they  may  be  breathed  with  impunity.  Mr. 
Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  bleach¬ 
ing  materials  in  that  country,  informed  me  that  men  who 
go  to  engage  themselves  to  him,  labouring  under  pulmo¬ 
nary  diseases,  lose  their  coughs  if  they  be  taken  gradually 
into  what  is  called  the  chlorine  house  ;  and  that  people 
labouring  under  consumption  of  the  lungs  frequently  take 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  works  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inhaling  the  highly  diluted  gas.  In  coal  gas 
works,  much  of  the  mixed  gases  occasionally  escape,  and 
are  extremely  offensive ;  but,  although  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  mixed  gas  operates  as  an  injurious  agent,  when 
inhaled  by  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  yet  farther  expe¬ 
rience  is  required  to  prove  this  opinion.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  gas-men  breathe  it  in  a  much  less  diluted 
state  with  impunity  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  limit  the  extent 
to  which  the  body  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  most 
deleterious  influences,  wdien  gradually  subjected  to  them. 
Sanctorius  relates  a  curious  case  of  a  criminal  w  ho  fell 
sick  when  taken  out  of  a  noisome  dungeon,  in  wrhieh  he 
had  been  long  confined,  and  could  not  be  recovered  until 
he  was  restored  to  the  impure  air  in  which  he  had  long 
breathed.  Brick  and  lime-kilns  exhale  carburet  ted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  consequently  prove 
injurious  to  persons  wdio  fall  asleep  on  them  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  nuisances  inthe  greatly  diluted  state 
in  which  they  are  spread  over  neighbourhoods ;  but  as  a 
nuisance  in  the  eye  of  the  law  comprehends  a  anything 
which  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage,”  they 
may  be  prosecuted  as  such ;  but,  in  giving  evidence  as  to 
their  umvholesomeness,  you  must  keep  in  view  the  facts 
which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  second  set  of  nuisances,  legally  considered  as  such — 
shambles  and  slaughter-houses — are  undoubtedly  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  diseases  and  mortality  when  the  offals  are  not 
regularly  removed  ;  for  when  the  filth  is  collected  in  heaps 
and  left  to  putrify,  the  same  effects  result  as  in  the  first  set 
of  nuisances  to  which  I  directed  your  attention.  Fevers, 
and  even  those  of  an  epidemic  kind,  are  engendered.  Qr- 
fila  applied  putrid  animal  matters  to  wounds  in  dogs  and 
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other  quadrupeds,  and  found  that  death  generally  ensued 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  :  extensive  local  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  constitutional  fever  were  induced.  There  is  an 
Act  of  the  57  George  III.  expressly  enacting  a  penalty  for 
slaughtering  animals  in  or  near  any  street ;  but  this  still 
takes  place  behind  the  houses  of  private  butchers  ;  never¬ 
theless,  by  regularly  removing  the  offal,  no  inconvenience 
is  felt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  trade  of  a  butcher,  when 
cleanliness  is  attended  to,  is  rather  healthy,  at  least  few 
people  appear  to  possess  more  vigour  of  frame,  and  even 
in  large  towns  seem  to  enjoy  greater  health  than  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  apprentices  of  butchers,  who  are  constantly 
surrounded  with  fresh  carcases.  Thus  I  have  never  seen 
a  butcher  suffering  from  phthisis  ;  nor  have  I  ever  met 
with  a  medical  man  who  has  witnessed  the  disease  among 
this  description  of  people.  I  cannot  pretend  to  account 
for  this  circumstance  ;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Influence  of  Light  on  the  Body.-— The  salutary 
influence  of  the  solar  light  as  a  stimulus  to  the  skin  has 
been  much  overlooked,  and  yet  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  after  a  moment’s  reflection.  Those  who  live  in 
mines  or  dark  caves,  and  who  are  rarely  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day,  present  a  pale  relaxed  sallowness  of  skin, 
which  contrasts  with  the  ruddy  freshness  of  country  people 
and  others  living  much  in  the  open  air.  The  inhabitants 
of  towns  may  be  known  by  the  light  colour  and  delicacy  of 
skin  which  confinement  induces.  Part  of  the  effect  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  agency  of  the  external  air,  in  the 
constitution  of  which  the  skin  seems  to  produce  changes 
analogous  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  during 
respiration  ;  but  much  is  also  attributable  to  deprivation 
of  the  stimulus  of  light.  Even  vegetables  become  pale, 
watery,  and  feeble  in  the  dark;  and,  in  like  manner,  men 
who  work  during  the  night,  and  sleep  during  the  day, 
never  present  the  vigorous  look  of  health  which  distin¬ 
guishes  well  fed  day-labourers.  The  squalid  paleness  and 
depression  of  the  poor  population  resident  in  the  dark  lanes 
of  large  and  crowded  cities,  shew  the  necessity  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  nature  more  than  is  generally  done,  when 
erecting  new  streets  and  manufactories,  and  providing 
play-ground  for  the  young. 

The  Pulse,  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  was  probably 
not  more  than  sixty  beats  in  a  minute ;  from  which  pro¬ 
bably  originates  our  smallest  division  of  time,  denominated 
the  moment  or  second ,  which  divides  the  day  into  84,400 
parts.  As  the  human  species  refine,  probably  the  pulse 
quickens ;  and  so  completely  are  we  machines,  that,  like 
a  clock,  the  faster  we  go,  the  sooner  we  are  down. 

Madame  Catalani. — When  Captain  Montague  was 
cruizing  off  Brighton,  Madame  Catalani  was  invited,  with 
other  ladies,  to  a  brilliant  f<He  on  board  his  frigate.  The 
Captain  went  in  his  launch  to  the  shore,  manned  by  more 
than  twenty  men,  to  escort  the  fair  freight  on  board,  and 
as  the  boat  was  cutting  through  the  waves,  Madame  Cata¬ 
lani,  without  any  previous  notice,  commenced  the  air  of 
u  Rule  Britannia.”  Had  a  voice  from  the  deep  spoken, 
the  effect  could  not  have  been  more  instantaneous  and 
sublime.  The  sailors,  not  knowing  whom  they  were  rowr- 
ing,  were  so  astonished  and  enchanted  into  inactivity,  that 
with  one  accord  they  rested  upon  their  oars,  while  tears 
trembled  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  them.  44  You  see,  Ma¬ 
dame,”  said  the  Captain,  44  the  effect  this  favourite  air  has 
upon  these  brave  men,  when  sung  by  the  finest  voice  in 
the  world.  I  have  been  in  many  victorious  battles,  but 


never  felt  any  excitement  equal  to  this.”  On  arriving  on 
board,  the  sailors,  with  his  consent,  entreated  her  to  re¬ 
peat  the  strain  :  she  complied  with  their  request,  with  in¬ 
creased  effect,  and  with  so  much  good  nature,  that  when 
she  quitted  the  ship,  they  cheered  her  until  she  reached 
the  shore. 

Anti-Hysterical  Mixture.— Take  of  the  tincture 
of  asafcetida  3  dims.,  spirit  of  sal  volatile  2  dims.,  cam¬ 
phorated  julep  6  oz. ;  mix,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  three  or  four  hours.  When  hysteria  is  attended 
with  general  weakness  of  the  system,  and  the  affection 
appears  to  be  decidedly  nervous,  this  mixture  will  prove 
very  beneficial;  but  when  the  complaint  occurs  in  young 
robust  people,  of  a  florid  complexion  and  full  habit,  at¬ 
tended  with  head-aches,  then  the  disease  will  be  sooner 
cured  by  opening  the  bowels  well  with  Harvey’s  Anti- 
drastic  Pill,  and  unloading  the  blood  vessels  by  bleeding 
from  the  arm. 

Sulphureous  Lotion.— Take  of  sulphuret  of  potass 
I  drm.,  rose  water  6  oz.,  essence  of  lavender  §  drm.  ;  mix. 
This  lotion,  first  recommended  by  Sir  Arthur  Clark,  is 
much  employed  as  an  application  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  ; 
and  in  general  proves  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment 
of  sulphur,  to  which  we  adverted  in  one  of  our  early  num¬ 
bers. 

Henry  the  Eighth’s  Mode  of  Curing  a  Weak 
Stomach. —  Henry  VIII.  having  been  huntingin  Windsor 
Forest,  went  down  about  dinner  time  to  the  Abbey  of 
Reading,  where  distinguishing  himself  as  one  of  the  king’s 
guard,  he  was  invited  to  the  abbot’s  table.  Here,  his 
tooth  being  whetted  by  the  keen  air  of  the  forest,  he  fed 
so  lustily  on  a  sirloin  of  beef,  that  his  vigorous  appetite 
was  noticed  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  44  Well  fare 
thy  heart,”  quoth  the  abbot,  44  I  would  give  a  hundred 
pounds  if  I  could  feed  so  heartily  on  beef  as  thou  dost. 
Alas  !  my  weak  and  squeazie  stomach  will  hardly  digest 
the  wing  of  a  rabbit  or  chicken.”  The  monarch  having 
satisfied  his  palate,  thanked  the  abbot  for  his  good  cheer, 
and  departed  undiscovered. — Some  weeks  afterwards,  the 
abbot  wTas  arrested,  conveyed  to  London,  sent  to  the  Towrer, 
and  allowed  no  food  for  several  days,  but  bread  and  w^ater. 
This  treatment,  together  wTith  his  fears  for  the  consequence 
of  the  king’s  displeasure,  soon  removed  the  effects  of  re¬ 
pletion  ;  and  at  last,  wrhen  a  sirloin  w  as  one  day  placed  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  ate  as  freely  as  a  famished  ploughman.  When 
he  had  finished  his  meal,  the  king,  who  had  been  a  hidden 
spectator,  burst  from  his  concealment.  44  My  lord,”  said 
the  laughing  monarch,  44  presently  deposit  your  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  or  else  no  going  hence  all  the  days  of  your 
life.  I  have  been  the  physician  to  cure  your  squeazie  sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  now,  as  I  deserve,  demand  my  fee  for  so  doing.” 
The  abbot,  knowing  that  argument  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  stern  Harry,  paid  the  money,  and  returned  home — 
rejoicing  that  he  had  escaped  so  easily. 

Sciatica. — Sir  B.  Brodie  observed  the  other  day  in 
the  wTards  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  that  this  disease  fre¬ 
quently  resists  our  best  efforts  to  cure  it.  In  the  acute 
form  he  generally  prescribes  cupping  near  the  affected  part, 
combined  with  medicines  to  excite  perspiration  ;  but  in 
the  chronic  form,  such  as  is  a  case  now  in  the  Hospital,  he 
generally  gives  the  carbonate  of  iron. — (In  cases  similar  to 
the  one  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  under  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  care, 
wre  have  seen  H arvev’s  Embrocation  productive  of  consi  der- 
able  relief,  when  applied  externally,  in  conjunction  with 
carbonate  of  iron  given  internally.)  N 
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The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

“A.  K.  D.,  Brighton.”  The  case  is  one  of  chronic  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  with  great  nerve  us 
weakness.  The  bowels  which  appear  to  be  in  an  irregular  con¬ 
dition  must  be  regulated  by  taking  two  of  our  Anti-drastic  Pills 
every  night  and  morning,  at  the  same  time  taking  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  Cordial  three  times  a  day.  Abstain  from  all 
vegetables  and  take  only  five  ounces  of  food  at  each  meal.  By 
adopting  this  plan  for  a  short  period,  he  will  find  the  digestive 
functions  greatly  improved.  Send  as  before — the  suggestions  are 

valuable.  Captain  F - of  the  Company’s  service  did  call  on 

the  Societ  y  and  has  taken  a  supply  of  the  Pills  and  Cordial  with 
him  to  India. 

i%  A  Sick  Youth.”  It  will  be  impossible,  unless  he  abstains 
from  work,  to  expect  a  perfect  recovery  to  take  place.  If  he 
could  manage  to  leave  town  for  a  week,  and  pursue  his  present 
plan,  he  will  find  that  he  will  soon  get  well. 

“  J.  K.  Z.’  Birmingham.  Invalids  who  wish  private  answers 
to  their  letters,  must  send  the  usual  fee  of  2s.  6d. 

“  Unfortunate’’  may  consult  us  without  exciting  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  any  one.  Our  place  is  quite  private.  We  will  be  as 
expeditious  as  possible  in  his  cure.  The  plan  pursued  by  the 
Adelphi  Quack  would  never  have  cured  him.  In  one  week  he 
will  find  himself  nearly  well.  We  have  many  such  patients 
every  week.  He  is  only  trifling  with  his  constitution  by  taking 
the  rubbish  the  self-dubbed  Doctor  is  giving  him.  If  medical 
men  were  consulted  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of 
these  diseases,  how  much  suffering  of  body  and  mind  would  be 
prevented. 

“  A  Poor  Invalid  Woman”  may  have  a  bottle  of  Cordial  gratis 
by  calling  at  our  Chambers  any  morning  before  10. 

“  Fortunatus.”  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  so  much 
better.  He  must  persevere;  in  a  complaint  of  so  long  duration 
as  his  own,  he  cannot  expect  immediately  to  recover — but  we  do 
promise  that,  if  he  continue  taking  the  Medicines,  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure  will  be  the  result. 

“  John  Thompson”  will  find  a  private  letter  for  him  at  the 
Post-office,  Liverpool. 

“  A  Reader.”  Apply  to  Mr.  Mawhood,  our  Liverpool  Agent. 

“  A  Mother.”  Give  the  child  one  of  these  powders  three 
times  daily  in  honey  : — Pulv.  rhei.  2  gr.,  hyd.  cum  cretee,  2  gr. : 
mix  for  a  powder. 

f‘  An  Old  Man”  may  take,  with  great  advantage,  20  of  these 
drops  four  times  daily  Liquor  potassae,  4  drms.,  tinct.  opii  £ 
drm.,  water  1  oz. ;  mix  in  a  bottle. 

“  Thomas  D.”  will  find  no  Medicine  belter  for  persons 
afflicted  with  habitual  costiveness  than  Harvey’s  Anti-drastic 
Pills  ;  they  will  excite  the  action  of  the  bowels  without  stimu¬ 
lating  the  system.  He  will  find  two  or  three  taken  occasionally 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

“H.  K.  Simpson,”  The  following  are  the  observations  to 
which  he  refers  on  Deafness.  Mr  Abernethy  says,  if  there  be 
wax  in  the  ear  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  put  in  a  little 
water,  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  in  order  to  soften  the  wax  ;  or, 
if  possible,  the  water  should  be  thrown  down  with  great  force  by 
means  of  a  brass  syringe.  This  must  be  done  repeatedly  before 
the  wax  will  be  removed.  1  think  diseases  of  the  ear  (continues 
the  same  celebrated  surgeon),  require  a  soothim f  plan  of 
treatment  ;  and  1  am,  therefore,  averse  to  any  experimental  or 
irritating  measure.  I  believe  deafness  may  often  be  relieved  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  1  generally 
recommend  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  with  five  grains  of 
blue  pill  every  other  night,  and  a  pint  of  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  in  divided  portions,  in  the  course  of  the  day.” 

“  A  Young  Girl.1’  Take  two  of  our  Aperient  Pills  night  and 
morning  for  a  week.  Her  complaint  is  evidently  irregular  action 
of  the  bowels. 

The  Members  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of 
Health  offer  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  public,  for  the  support 
which  they  have  experienced  in  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of 
their  Institution.  Perhaps  there  never  was  known  such  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  Society  rising  so  rapidly  into  public  notice  and  ap¬ 
probation,  as  the  one  established  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  the  sale  of  injurious  medicines.  The  Medicines  prepared 
and  recommended  by  this  Society,  are  superior  to  any  others 
*old  in  this  country  ;  great  care  is  taken  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  they  are  compounded  of  the  best  unadulterated 
drugs.  The  Society  is  constantly  receiving  voluntary  testimo¬ 
nials  of  their  wonderful  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease,  which 
testimonials  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  respectable  person 
who  chooses  to  call  at  the  Society’s  Rooms.  In  cases  of  cos¬ 
tiveness,  defective  action  of  the  bowels,  head-ache,  particularly 
those  called  bilious,  and  in  all  stomach  and  liver  affections, 
Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  other  aperient  medicine.  No  person  should  be  without 
a  box  of  these  Pills  in  the  house,  as  they  are  invaluable  in  check-* 


ing  disease,  if  taken  at  the  outset.  Heads  of  families,  clergyme  n, 
and  persons  going  sea  voyages,  ought  always  to  have  a  supply 
of  them.  Distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  are  daily  re¬ 
commending  them  to  their  patients  in  cases  where  an  aperient  is 
required  ;  and  several  distinguished  noblemen  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  using  them  ;  indeed,  the  demand  has  been  very  great 
for  these  Pills,  on  account  of  their  benign  action  on  the  bowels, 
regulating,  without  exciting — strengthening,  without  stimulating 
the  system.  To  aged  persons  and  delicate  females  they  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted,  on  account  of  their  containing  no  violent  dras¬ 
tic  drug — calomel  injures  the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
aloes,  and  other  drastic  drugs,  produce  piles,  and  many  other 
distressing  effects;  but  Harvey's  Pills  regulate  all  the  sec¬ 
retions,  without  causing  the  slightest  unpleasant  sensation.  One 
trial  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  ot  the  truth  of  the  above.— 
In  cases  of  nervous  debility,  Harvey’s  Restorative  Cordial 
cannot  be  equalled.  It  has  been  found  superior  to  any  other 
tonic  offered  to  the  public.  It  strengthens  the  digestive  functions, 
gives  tone  to  the  stomach,  increases  the  appetite,  raises  the  spi¬ 
rits,  and  removes  weakness,  whether  general  or  local,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  an  attack  of  illness,  early  imprudences,  or  resi¬ 
dence  in  unhealthy  climates,  &c.,  &c. — !n  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  sprains,  stiff  joints,  &c.,  Harvey’s  Em¬ 
brocation  will  be  found  invaluable. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — Notwithstanding  the  frequent  cautions 
which  we  have  given,  respecting  the  substitution  of  other  medi¬ 
cines  for  those  of  the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health,  we 
understand  that  several  medicine  venders  are  daily  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  their  customers  with  a  spurious  Harvey’s  Pill,  not 
Harvey's  Anti-drastic  Pill,  as  prepared  at  90,  Charlotte-street, 
Rathbone  Place.  For  the  future,  ifany  person  appointed  by  the 
Society  is  detected  thus  imposing  upon  the  public,  his  name  will 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Agents. 

Harvey’s  Anti-drastic  Aperient  Pill,  is 

boxes  at  Is.  l|d  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey's  Restorative  Cordial,  in  bottles  at 
4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 


Harvey’s  Embrocation,  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90.  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place )  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  The  price  of  the  stamps  allowed  on  taking  six  boxes, 
or  bottles  of  either  sort.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  deliver¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


03=  Be  particular  in  asking  for  Harvey's  Anti-drastic  Pill, 
as  no  other  is  genuine.  The  words  “  A  nti-  d  rast  I  c  ”  are prin ted  on 
the  cover  which  envelopes  each  box  of  the  PHls. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 


Berger,  Holvwell-street,  Strand 
Chandler,  76,  Oxford  Street. 

Evans  and  Lescher,  Cripplegate  Build¬ 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Regent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row. 


LONDON. 


Mudie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co- 
ventrv-street,  Hay  market. 

Rigge,  65,  Cheapside. 

Sanxer,  150,  Oxford-street. 

Wild,  13,  Catherine-street,  Strand: 
White,  22,  Little  George-street,  Port- 
man-square. 


COUNTRY  AGENTS 


Andoter — J.  King,  Bookseller. 
AsHTON-nnder-Line — Bell  and  Co. 
Banbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Bath — Tylee,  Druggist.  Bridge-st. 
Beccles — H. C arte r.neai  the  Church 
Birmingham— Guest,  Bookseller 
Bolton — Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scowcioft,  Chemists, and 
J.  Gardiner,  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol — Batten,  Chemist.High  St. 
Chelmsford  — Chalk  and  C". 
Cheltenham  — Harper, 350, High  St. 
Cork — Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 
Crediton— Win. Searle, Chemist  and 
Druggist 

Exeter— C.  Gain, 185, Fore  Street. 
Gloucester  —  Chron  e'e  Office 
Hull — Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington  — Hallows,  Cli  emist 
Jersey — J.A  LeCras,  PatiiotOffice 
Liverpool — M  awhood  (  wholesale), 
A  spinal  I,  Bird  &  Atelier  bv ,  Fisher 


an  f  Co.,  Fisher,  Hobson,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerdes, Roberts, 
Swift,  Tiernan,  Wagstaff,  Walker, 
and  all  Patent  Medicine  Venders. 

Louth— A.  G.  Marshall,  Bookseller 

Manchester — Goadsby  and  Sons  ; 
H.  Jewshury,  Market  Street;  R. 
Baiker,  Market  Place  ;  H.  O.  Poet, 
293,  Deanegate;  J.  Bowman,  Picca^ 
dilly  ;  D.  Bullock,  Kinir  Street. 

Okehamptois— Miss  Smsle. 

Prescott  —  Baxter;  Threlfall. 

Rugby — l.orkyer,  Chemist 

Saxmvndham - Goodhugh, 

Office. 

Spalding— F.  S.  Gilbert,  Bookseller 

Tiverton — H  Mead  Bookseiler. 

Topsham— Mr.  Troake, Chemist-  and 
Druggist 
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THE 


&  ilJenng  journal  of  ^tTebteal  UnstrucUon  anb  glut  use  meat* 


“  Evei'U  man  mutt  be  /its  own  physician  ;  he  must  prescribe  for,  and  practise  on ,  himself. '  ’ — Howard. 


FROM  HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


The  Priest  is  seen  in  the  street  carrying  the  Sa¬ 
crament  to  a  dying  person,  as  is  the  custom  in  Catholic 
countries.  Death  marches  before  him  and  carries  a  lantern 
and  a  bell.  They  are  followed  by  a  boy,  bearing  the  holy 
water  and  a  taper,  and  a  young  female  in  affliction,  who 
appears  to  have  been  sent  in  search  of  the  Priest. 


EFFECTS  OF  VITIATED  AIR. 


The  fatal  effects  of  breathing  highly  vitiated  air  may 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  When  a  mouse 
is  confined  in  a  large  and  tight  glass  jar  full  of  air,  it  seems 
fora  short  time  to  experience  no  inconvenience;  but  in 
pioportion  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhala¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  proceed,  it  begins  to  shew  symp¬ 
toms  of  uneasiness,  and  to  pant  in  its  breathing,  as  if 
struggling  for  air ;  and  in  a  few  hours  it  dies,  convulsed 
exactly  as  if  drowned  or  strangulated.  The  same  results 
follow  the  deprivation  or  vitiation  of  air  in  man  and  in  all 
animated  beings;  and  in  hanging,  death  results  not  from 
VOL.  I.  fJ  #  Wioe  0ffice  Court<] 


dislocation  of  the  neck,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  simply 
from  the  interruption  to  breathing  preventing  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  taking  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 
The  horrible  fate  of  the  146  Englishmen  who  were  shut  up 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  in  1756,  is  strikingly  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  destructive  consequences  of  an  inadequate 
supply  of  air.  The  whole  of  them  were  thrust  into  a  con¬ 
fined  place,  18  feet  square.  There  were  only  two  very 
small  windows  by  which  air  could  be  admitted,  and  as  both 
of  them  were  on  the  same  side,  ventilation  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible.  Scarcely  was  the  door  shut  upon  the  prisoners, 
when  their  sufferings  commenced,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
delirious  and  mortal  struggle  ensued  to  get  near  the  win¬ 
dows.  Within  four  hours,  those  who  survived  lay  in  the 
silence  of  apopleciic  stupor;  and  at  the  end  of  six  hours, 
ninety-six  wrere  relieved  by  death  !  In  the  morning  wrhen 
the  door  wras  opened,  23  only  were  found  alive,  many  of 
w  hom  wrere  subsequently  cut  off  by  putrid  fever,  caused 
by  the  dreadful  effluvia  and  corruption  of  the  air.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  above  could  happen 
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only  ''-mong  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people.  One  would 
think  so,  and  yet  such  is  the  ignorance  prevailing  among 
ourselves,  that  more  than  one  parallel  to  it  can  be  pointed 
out  even  in  our  own  history.  Of  two  instances  to  which  I 
shall  allude,  the  one  has  just  been  published  in  the  Life  of 
Crabbe  the  Poet.  When  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  Crabbe 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Bungay.  44  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
had  a  very  narrow  escape.  He  and  several  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  were  punished  for  playing  at  soldiers,  by  being  put 
into  a  large  dog-kennel,  known  by  the  terrible  name  of  the 
4  Black  Hole.’ — George  was  the  first  that  entered ;  and 
the  place  being  crammed  full  with  offenders,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  soon  became  pestilentially  close.  The  poor  boy  in 
vain  shrieked  that  he  was  about  to  be  suffocated.  At  last, 
in  despair,  he  bit  the  lad  next  to  him  violently  in  the  hand, 
— 4  Crabbe  is  dying — Crabbe  is  dying, — roared  the  suffer¬ 
er  ;  and  the  sentinel  at  length  opened  the  door,  and  allow¬ 
ed  the  boys  to  rush  out  into  the  air.  My  father  said,  4  A 
minute  more,  and  I  must  have  died.’  ” 

The  other  instance  is  recorded  in  Walpole’s  Letters, 
and  is  the  more  memorable,  because  it  was  the  pure  result 
of  brutal  ignorance,  and  not  at  all  of  cruelty  or  design. 
44  There  has  been  lately,”  says  Walpole,  44  the  most 
shocking  scene  of  murderimaginable ;  a  parcel  of  drunken 
constables  took  it  into  their  heads  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  disorderly  persons,  and  so  took  up  every 
person  they  met,  till  they  had  collected  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  all  of  whom  they  thrust  into  St.  Martin’s  round¬ 
house,  where  they  kept  them  all  night  with  doors  and 
windows  closed.  The  poor  creatures,  who  could  not  stir 
or  breathe,  screamed  as  long  as  they  had  any  breath  left, 
begging  at  least  for  water  ;  one  poor  wretch  said  she  was 
worth  eighteen  pence,  and  would  gladly  give  it  for  a 
draught  of  water,  but  in  vain  !  So  well  did  they  keep  them 
there,  that,  in  the  morning,  four  were  found  stifled  to 
death  ;  two  died  soon  after,  and  a  dozen  more  are  in  a 
shocking  way.  In  short,  it  is  horrid  to  think  what  the 
poor  creatures  suffered ;  several  of  them  were  beggars, 
who,  from  having  no  lodging,  were  necessarily  found  on 
the  street,  and  others  honest  labouring  women.  One  of 
the  dead  was  a  poor  washerwoman,  big  with  child,  who 
was  returning  home  late  from  washing.  One  of  the  con¬ 
stables  is  taken  and  others  absconded  ;  but  I  question  if 
any  of  them  will  suffer  death  :  though  the  greatest  crimi¬ 
nals  in  this  town  are  the  officers  of  justice,  there  is  no 
tyranny  they  do  not  exercise,  no  villany  of  which  they  do 
not  partake.  These  same  men,  the  same  night,  broke  into 
a  bagnio  in  Covent  Garden,  and  took  up  Jack  Spencer, 
Mr.  Stewart,  and  Lord  George  Graham,  and  would  have 
put  them  into  the  round-house  with  the  poor  women,  if 
they  had  not  been  worth  more  than  eighteen  pence . —  Wal¬ 
pole'1  s  Letters ,  1833. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  SURGEON. 

NO.  I. — MY  FIRST  CASE. 

I  HAD  been  upwards  of  sixteen  months  an  apprentice, 
and  was  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  I  had  as 
yet  seen  nothing  of  the  practical  part  of  my  profession, 
save  drugs  and  phials — not  even  so  much  as  a  solitary 
tooth  extracted.  I  was  thought  too  young,  and  too  igno¬ 
rant,  I  suppose,  to  be  of  any  use  in  out-door  practice,  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  surgery. 

One  night  after  the  family  had  retired  to  bed,  and  as  I 
was  sitting  up  reading,  as  was  my  custom,  a  thundering 
rap  came  to  the  door,  and  a  hurried  summons  from  Mr. 


- to  go  to  a  public-house  in  a  neighbouring  street,  to 

see  a  man  who  was  very  ill.  Mr. - ,  not  thinking  the 

ease  worth  notice,  I  presume,  told  me  to  attend  for  him, 
and  to  see  wdiat  was  the  matter.  I  was  thunderstruck, 
and  put  on  my  hat  reluctantly,  and  wiled  the  time  away 
as  much  as  possible,  in  hopes  that  some  other  surgeon 
would  secure  the  pits  before  I  made  my  appearance ; 
it  w  as,  how  ever,  differently  ordained ;  and,  on  reaching 
the  house,  which  w  as  all  in  confusion,  I  was  at  once  shown 
up  stairs,  w  here  1  found  the  landlord,  boots,  waiter,  the 
landlady,  barmaid,  chambermaid,  cook,  and  kitchen- 
wench,  all  bawling  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  for  help,  and 
endeavouring  to  pinion  the  arms  of  a  powerful  and  ath¬ 
letic  man,  who  wras  dragging  them  about  the  room  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  children  ;  wffiilst  he  wras  cursing 
and  swearing, and  imprecating  the  most  horrid  oaths,  with 
livid  lips  covered  with  foam,  staring  eyes,  and  flushed 
and  convulsed  features.  I  drew  back  in  affright,  and 
should  have  beaten  a  retreat,  but  that  the  door  was  secured, 
for  fear  the  madman  should  escape.  I  wras  utterly  be¬ 
wildered,  and  was  forced  to  show  some  agility  to  avoid 
being  crushed  by  the  cluster  of  terrified  attendants,  all  of 
whom  cried  out  in  chorus,  44  Bleed  him  !  bleed  him  !” 

This  was  an  impossibility  unless  the  man  could  be 
secured  :  and  there  wTas  another,  and  to  me  equally  cogent 
reason  against  this  proposition — I  had  never  bled  a  man, 
and  what  I  had  read  on  the  subject  had  done  any  thing 
but  put  me  at  ease.  There  was  the  median  basilic  and 
the  median  cephalic  veins,  I  knew,  and  1  also  knew  that 
there  was  an  artery  somewhere  about  these  veins,  wdiich 
I  had  learned  might  be  pricked.  A  person  perfectly 
ignorant  would  have  had  none  of  my  scruples.  I  had  but 
little  choice,  — bleed  him  they  swore  I  must;  and  I  could 
have  only  got  out  of  the  predicament  by  declaring  my 
incapacity— a  thing  which  my  pride  forbade,  and  which 
it  was  probable  might  have  procured  me  a  somewhat 
rough  expulsion. 

I  therefore  plucked  up  heart  of  grace,  and  said  I  wmuld 
bleed  him  willingly,  if  they  would  get  more  assistance  to 
hold  him  :  about  this  there  was  some  difficulty,  none  of 
those  who  had  him  in  hand  durst  leave  go,  fearful  that  he 
might  get  his  bands  at  liberty,  and  so  do  them  a  mischief; 
as  it  was,  by  the  aid  of  his  teeth  and  feet,  he  inflicted 
severe  punishment;  every  bite  or  kick  being  followed  by 
piercing  screams,  or  vowrs  of  vengeance.  The  uproar 
w7as  terrible  :  now  they  were  all  in  a  heap  rolling  head 
over  heels  on  the  floor;  then  they  got  him  on  the  bed, 
wrhilst  he  continued  vociferating  in  a  stentorian  voice  a 
vocabulary  of  sea-oaths  ;  the  only  connected  sentence  I 
could  catch,  being,  44  Sw7ab  the  decks,  you  lubbers  !  d — n 
your  eyes,  sw7ab  the  deck  !” 

After  considerable  delay,  and  not  before  it  w7as  much 
wanted,  farther  help  was  procured  :  the  parties,  male  and 
female,  who  had  been  struggling  with  him,  were  battered, 
bruised,  and  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  wmuld  soon  have 
gained  the  mastery,  as  his  gigantic  and  preternatural 
strength  in  violent  frenzy  seemed  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish.  Several  men  now  seized  him,  and  by  main  force 
held  him  on  the  bed;  and  I  proceeded  with  no  good  will 
to  perform  my  part  towards  taming  him  :  his  arm  was 
securely  held,  and,  on  looking  for  the  veins,  I  w7as  much 
flurried  to  find  no  trace  of  them.  I  had  frequently  exa¬ 
mined  my  own  arm,  but  it  was  that  of  a  delicate  lad,  with 
a  skin  white  as  snow,  and  smooth  as  a  lady’s  cheek, 
through  which  all  the  superficial  blood-vessels  could  be 
seen  meandering  quite  distinctly.  I  had  calculated  upon 
something  similar;  but,  in  place  of  these,  I  saw  a  brawny 
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muscular  member,  rough  with  hair,  and  everythingin  the 
shape  of  rein  hid  from  view.  I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
and,  on  tying  a  piece  of  tape  tightly  above  the  elbow,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  faint  rising,  which  I  rightly 
conjectured  must  be  the  object  I  was  in  search  of:  I  hesi¬ 
tated  before  venturing  farther;  all  however  were  impa¬ 
tient,  and  the  man  was  so  turbulent,  and  made  such 
horrid  noises,  that,  wound  up  to  desperation,  I  plunged 
a  lancet  boldly  into  the  swelling,  and  was  instantly  co*cred 
with  blood. 

I  had  made  a  most  capacious  opening,  and. 5,1  ^'e  sta*e 
of  vascular  and  muscular  excitement  in  wb^1  was?  the 
blood  flowed  out  impetuously,  and  ver.rsoon  flirieted  his 
vehement  struggles.  “  Bleed  him  well !”  was  shouted 
out,  and  so  I  let  him  bleed  till  blood  ceased  to  flow, 
and  he  fainted.  This  was  taught  sufficient,  and  I  band¬ 
aged  up  his  arm,  as  J  oest  could,  internally  wondering 
whether  I  had  priced  the  artery.  I  now  ascertained 
that  my  patient  was  captain  of  a  coaster,  and  had  been 
drinking  an-*  44  spreeing,”  as  they  called  it,  for  several 
days,  til-’  tie  had  become  perfectly  mad  and  ungovernable. 

I  left  them  most  gladly:  I  had  done  all  I  could,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  fidgetty  uneasiness  lest  he  should  begin  to 
bleed  again  :  I  bad  but  little  comfort  or  sleep  that  night : 
the  scene  dwelt  in  my  memory,  and  I  fancied  a  hundred 
times  I  heard  him  bellowing  out,  44  Swab  the  deck,  you 
lubbers!  d — n  your  eyes,  swab  the  deck !” 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  was  despatched  to  as¬ 
certain  the  result  of  my  doctoring:  all  was  right — the 
captain  had  been  quiet  and  was  now  sensible,  and  his  arm 
as  comfortable  as  could  be  wished. 

NO.  II. — THE  BLIND  CHILD. 

I  HAD  successfully  treated  an  infant  labouring  under 
a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  belonging  to 
a  hospital  patient  of  the  name  of  Myers.  The  woman  was 
of  somewhat  better  rank  than  was  usual  with  those 
applying  for  relief,  and  was  a  widow.  When  her  infant 
was  recovering,  she  brought  down  another  child  about 
four  years  old,  labouring  under  a  similar  affection,  and 
very  urgently  entreated  me  to  attend  to  it.  As  it  tvas  out 
of  the  line  of  my  duty,  being  older  than  the  hospital  rules 
admitted,  I,  in  the  first  place,  declined  interfering,  desir¬ 
ing  her  to  take  it  to  the  eye  institution,  offering  to  give  her 
a  note  to  one  of  its  surgeons.  The  woman  was  however  so 
pertinacious,  and  expressed  so  much  confidence  in  my 
skill,  that,  partly  moved  by  her  distress,  and  partly  by 
her  flattery,  I  consented  to  stretch  a  point,  and  put  it  on 
my  list. 

On  examining  the  child’s  eyes,  I  found  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  if  anything  was  to  cure  them.  The  lining  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  ball  of  the  eye  was  of  a  dusky  red  colour, 
looking  like  a  piece  of  flannel.  The  discharge  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  child,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry — 44  Can  you 
see  me,  my  dear?”  replied — 44  Yes,  Sir,  a  little.”  I  or¬ 
dered  leeches,  and  blisters  behind  the  ears — prescribed 
her  an  astringent  wash,  to  be  frequently  used,  and  with 
directions  to  bring  her  to  me  morning  and  night,  in  order 
that  I  might  with  my  own  hand  use  an  injection  contain¬ 
ing  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

For  several  days  these  active  measures  kept  the  disease 
at  bay ;  and  I  began  to  hope  that  in  the  end  I  should  be 
able  to  preserve  vision  uninjured.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  my  little  patient.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  and 
so  docile  and  patient,  and  withal  so  fond  of  me,  that  I  was 
as  anxious  to  cure  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  my 


own.  Her  mother  reported  to  me?  that  she  looked  for¬ 
wards  to  costing  to  be  dressed  quite  with  glee;  and  that 
if  fretful,  *t  was  always  efficient  to  quiet  her,  by  saying, 
that  her  doctor  wo»fd  not  love  her  if  she  cried  or  were 
naughty.  He*’  conduct  whilst  I  was  dressing  her  was 
very  engaging:  she  submitted  without  a  murmur  or  com¬ 
plaint  whilst  I  cleared  the  discharge  away  and  threw  in 
the  injection,  which,  though  it  gave  her  momentary  pain, 
was  soon  followed  by  relief ;  and  then  she  would  quietly 
lift  up  the  eyelid  with  her  finger,  and,  smiling,  say — 44  I 
see  you,  doctor.” 

It  is  astonishing  what  little  things  sometimes  fill  a  large 
place  in  the  imagination.  I  thought  more  of  this  child  and 
her  simple  remark,  than  I  should  have  thought  of  a  case 
which  involved  life  and  death;  and  expected  her  silver 
voice  to  make  its  customary  remark,  just  as  a  lover  ex¬ 
pects  the  whisper  of  his  mistress,  or  a  mother  the  kiss  of 
her  child. 

One  morning,  her  mother,  on  bringing  her  down,  stated 
that  Lucy  (which  was  her  name)  had  passed  a  restless 
night — had  screamed  out  several  times,  and  said,  44  that 
something  was  burning  her  eyes!”  This  sounded  ill.  I 
removed,  with  a  careful  hand,  the  bandage,  containing  a 
small  cold  poultice,  and.  on  gently  pressing  the  eyelid, 
saw  with  infinite  pain,  that  all  my  anxiety  and  care  had 
failed.  The  ehrystalline  lenses  of  both  eyes  escaped  with 
the  gush  of  matter  ;  rapid  ulceration  had  come  on,  and  the 
child  was  blind.  My  throat  swelled,  and  a  tear  filled  my 
eye.  The  injured  organs  sunk,  and  the  fair  and  intelli¬ 
gent  girl  was  freed  from  pain — but  for  ever  robbed  of 
vision.  I  dressed  her  in  silence,  and  with  acute  sorrow 
waited  till  she  should  say  that  now  she  did  not  see  me. 

The  smile  passed  like  sun-light  over  her  features  ;  her 
finger  was  placed  on  her  eyelid  ;  she  turned  towards  me, 
and  in  a  moment  the  heavenly  expression  of  her  face 
vanished,  and  she  said — 44  I  can’t  see  you,  doctor;”  then, 
smiling  again,  44  hut  I  shall  to-morrow.” 

I  turned  abruptly  away,  and  smothering  my  feelings 
briefly  explained  to  her  mother  the  unfortunate  termina¬ 
tion  of  our  labours.  She  wept  bitterly ;  and  Lucy,  to 
increase  my  distress,  kept  saying,  44  Don’t  cry,  mother; 

I  shall  see  the  doctor  to-morrow.” 

The  disease,  having  committed  its  worst  ravages,  now 
rapidly  subsided  :  several  large  cicatrices  occupied  the 
place  of  the  transparent  cornea,  and  the  balls  of  the  eye 
were  shrunk.  Her  blindness  was  irremediable,  and  the 
only  consolation  I  had  was,  that  no  further  injury  or  suf¬ 
fering  was  likely  to  result  to  the  patient  and  beautiful 
child.  She  soon  played  about  in  the  house,  and  seemed 
to  forget  that  she  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  see, 
beyond  the  brief  moment  she  had  been  looking  at  me. 
Whenever  she  heard  my  voice,  as  I  sometimes  called 
when  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  came  to  my  knee,  and, 
turning  up  her  face,  said — 44  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow, 
Sir,” — the  same  smile  mantling  her  cheeks  as  before. 

Like  the  little  girl  in  Wordsworth’s  ballad,  44  We  are 

seven!”— who  persisted  in  her  belief  that  although  two 

were  buried  in  the  church-yard,  where  44  their  graves  were 

green,”  that  still  they  were  seven  : — 

44  How  many  are  you  then,”  said  I, 

1 1  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?” 

The  little  maiden  did  reply, — 

44  O  master,  we  are  seven.” 

44  But  they  are  dead — those  two  are  dead  l 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !” 

’Twas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still— 

The  little  maid  would  have  her  will 
And  said,  44  Nay,  we  are  seven  !” 

it  was  with  Lucy :  no  reasoning  nor  assertion  could 
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remove  the  impression;  and  her  young  and  jocund  voice 
rung  in  my  ears  long  afte*  i  left  her,  saying,— “  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow !” 


CHLORIDE  OF  LIME  AND  SODa. 


Two  tablespoonsful  of  these  salts,  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water,  is  much  recommended  by  M.  Labanaque,  and 
other  respectable  chemists  and  surgeons  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  America,  and  of  this  country,  to  correct 
putrid  and  other  noxious  vapours  arising  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  for  tainted  provi¬ 
sions,  confined  drains  or  apartments,  infected  bodies,  mor¬ 
tifications,  &c.  &c.  It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Ilassel, 
an  eminent  physician  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  not  only  to 
correct  putrid  effluviums  arising  from  mortification,  blit 
to  considerably  hasten  the  sloughing  process,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  granulations.  Half-a-pint  of  the  solution 
sprinkled  over  the  floor  of  an  infected  chamber  twice 
daily,  will  prevent  the  spread  of  an  infectious  disease. 
During  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever  it  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
salt  to  two  quarts  of  water,  as  a  lotion  for  the  body.  In 
cases  of  putrid  sore  throat,  or  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat, 
tongue,  gums,  &c.,it  has  been  very  successfully  employed 
as  a  gargle,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  drachms  of 
the  salt  to  a  pint  of  rosewater.  The  chloride  of  lime, 
mixed  with  nitre  and  common  salt,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  nitre,  and  six  ounces  of 
common  salt,  has  been  found  to  preserve  meat  of  any  kind 
during  the  summer,  after  it  has  become  offensive,  and 
not  only  to  render  the  meat  of  an  old  animal  tender,  but 
also  to  impart  to  it  a  rich  flavour.  Game,  fish,  &c., 
wrapped  up  in  linen  moistened  with  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  three  drachms  to  a 
quart  of  water,  has  been  found  to  keep  in  a  perfectly  sweet 
state  for  some  weeks,  even  during  warm  weather.  The 
mode  of  using  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  are  given  in 
the  translation  of  M.  Labanaque’s  treatise  on  them,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  James  Scott,  London.  In  the  appendix,  we 
find  the  following  directions  for  using  the  chlorideof  lime  : 

44  To  a  pound  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  add  four  gallons 
of  water  ;  break  all  the  lumps  ;  stir  them  well,  and  after 
standing  a  short  time  it  is  fit  for  use. 

u  In  large  towns  and  cities  suffering  from  infectious  or 
contagious  disorders,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  sprin¬ 
kle  the  rooms  morning  and  evening  with  the  above  solu¬ 
tion,  and  to  place  some  of  it  in  shallow  dishes,  soup  plates, 
or  basins,  in  the  different  apartments,  particularly  in  the 
bed- rooms. 

44  In  typhus  or  putrid  fevers,  infectious  complaints,  &c., 
the  solution  should  be  freely  sprinkled  about  the  room 
and  bed-linen  occasionally;  the  usual  precaution  for  re¬ 
newing  the  air  of  the  room  being  equally  attended  to.” 

The  bed  linen,  &c.,  should  he  immersed  about  five  or 
six  minutes  in  the  diluted  solution,  before  being  sent  to 
be  washed,  as  mere  washing  in  the  common  way  will  not 
always  correct  infection  in  linen.  When  aired  in  this 
way,  the  linen  should  be  immediately  rinsed  in  freshwater, 
as  it  might  he  injured  if  allowed  to  dry  after  immersion  in 
the  solution.  Washing  dead  bodies  with  the  solution 
(sprinkling  also  the  clothes  and  interior  of  the  coffin)  will 
preserve  them  for  some  time  from  putrefaction,  and  it 
will  he  of  great  service  at  inquests  and  to  undertakers. 

The  disagreeable  effluvia  from  drains,  sewers,  cesspools, 
&c.?  will  be  effectually  cured  by  pouring  into  them  a  quart 


of  the  mixture,  added  to  a  pailful  of  water,  and  repeating 
the  operation  till  the  smell  ceases. 

Meat  sprinkled  with,  or  immersed  in,  the  solution  for  an 
instant  every  day  in  hot  weather  or  warm  climates,  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  inay  be  kept  for  some  time  without 
the  slightest  taint,  and  no  flies  will  attack  it.  Tainted 
meat,  fish,  game,  &e.,  may  be  rendered  sweet  by  sprink- 
them  with  the  solution. 

1*'  painters,  &c.,  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  destroys  the 
noxious  offluvjnin  ()f  paints  so  effectually,  that  a  room 
painted  in  tt«(|ay  may  he  slept  in  at  night, if  sprinkled  some 
hours  before  W-q,  jj,R  solution,  and  some  be  allowed  to 
l emnin  in  shallow  v,ssejs#  Smelters  in  lead,  glue  and  size 
makers,  tallo\v-chandit>?s,  & c.,  may  deprive  their  premises 
of  all  offensive  smells  by  tv*»  same  process. 


INDIGESTION  FROM  MEN1aL  CAUSES. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  two 
classes  of  functions  cannot  be  called  into  vigorou*  action 
at  the  same  time,  without  one  or  other,  or  both,  soon**-  0r 
later  sustaining  injury.  Hence  the  important  rule,  never 
to  enter  upon  continued  mental  exertion,  or  to  rouse  deep 
feeling,  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  as  the  activity  of 
the  brain  is  sure  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  stomach, 
and  disorder  its  functions.  Even  in  a  perfetly  healthy 
person,  unwelcome  new's,  sudden  anxiety,  or  mental  ex¬ 
citement  occurring  after  eating,  will  put  an  entire  stop  to 
digestion,  and  cause  the  stomach  to  loathe  at  the  sight  of 
fond.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  learn  by  experience, 
that  the  worst  forms  of  indigestion  and  nervous  depres¬ 
sion,  are  those  which  arise  from  excessive  application 
of  mind,  or  tmmoil  of  feeling,  conjoined  with  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  stomach  and  brain  react  upon  and  disturb 
each  other,  till  all  the  horrors  of  nervous  disease  make 
their  unwelcome  appearance,  and  render  life  miserable. 
Literary  men  and  hard  students  know  this  fact  from  sad 
experience;  hut  as  they  are  not  aware  of  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  the  two  processes  of  active  thinking  and  active 
digestion  going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  i hem  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  convince 
them  that  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a  meal 
is  more  profitably  spent  ill  easy  relaxation  than  in  the 
labour  of  composition.  As  regards  the  lower  animals, 
indeed,  we  are  careful  enough  to  observe  this  organic 
law* ;  for  we  do  not  allow  our  horses  or  dogs  to  be  ac¬ 
tively  exercised  till  digestion  is  in  some  degree  com¬ 
pleted. 

It  may  he  said  that  mechanics,  labourers,  and  others, 
hurry  away  to  work  immediately  after  meals,  and  that 
in  the  United  Slates,  the  practice  of  hastily  swallowing 
dinner  and  instantly  returning  to  business  is  proverbi¬ 
ally  common.  My  answer  to  this  objection  is  simply, 
that  experience  proves  the  fact  that  digestion  goes  on 
better  when  exertion  is  refrained  from  and  repose  is 
enjoyed,  and  that  the  tendency  to  sleep  and  inactivity 
which  besets  most  animals  after  a  full  meal  shews  re¬ 
pose  to  he,  in  such  circustances,  the  intention  of  nature. 
It  must  he  observed  also,  that  the  had  effects  of  imme¬ 
diate  exeriion  are  not  of  that  description  which  ensue 
instantly,  or  are  felt  from  day  to  day.  These  may  shew 
themselves  only  at  the  end  of  months  or  years,  when 
the  influence  has,  as  it  were  accumulated  by  repeti¬ 
tion.  Although,  therefore,  the  system  possesses  a  certain 
power  of  resistance,  and  many  persons  seem  to  escape 
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even  for  years,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  opposition  to 
the  law  of  nature  will  eventually  prove  injurious.  The 
extreme  prevalence  of  dyspeptic  complaints  and  of  in¬ 
sanity  among  the  Americans,  is,  in  all  probability,  partly 
owing  to  the  very  practice  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  harmless  to  them. 

The  time  best  adapted  for  mental  exertion  falls  next 
to  be  considered.  Nature  has  allotted  the  darkness  of 
night  for  repose,  and  the  restoration,  by  sleep,  of  the 
exhausted  energies  of  mind  and  body.  If  study  or  com¬ 
position  be  ardently  engaged  in  towards  that  period  of 
the  day,  the  increased  action  of  the  brain,  which  always 
accompanies  activity  of  mind,  requires  a  long  time  to 
subside;  and,  if  the  individual  be  at  all  of  an  irritable 
state  of  body,  lie  will  be  sleepless  for  hours  after  going 
to  bed,  or  perhaps  be  tormented  by  unpleasant  dreams. 
If,  notwithstanding,  the  practice  be  continued,  the  want 
of  refreshing  repose  will  ultimately  induce  a  state  of 
morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  not  far  distant 
from  insanity.  It  is  therefore  of  great  advantage  to  en¬ 
gage  in  severer  studies  early  in  the  day,  and  devote 
the  two  or  three  hours  which  precede  bedtime,  to  lighter 
reading,  music,  or  amusing  conversation.  The  vascular 
excitement  previously  induced  in  the  head  by  study  has 
then  time  to  subside,  and  sound  refreshing  sleep  is 
much  more  certainly  obtained.  This  rule  is  of  great 
consequence  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  undergo  much 
mental  labour,  and  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  our 
most  prolific  writers,  of  those  especially  who  write  much 
and  yet  preserve  their  health,  are  among  those  who  have 
either  from  knowledge  or  inclination  devoted  their  morn¬ 
ings  to  study,  and  their  evenings  to  relaxation.  Such  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  distribution  of  his  time,  and  such  is 
that  of  one  of  our  ablest  living  wi  iters. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  LUNGS  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
PROMOTING  HEALTH. 

Judicious  exercise  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  which  we  can  employ  for  promoting 
their  development  and  warding  off  their  diseases.  In  this 
respect,  the  organs  of  respiration  closely  resemble  the 
muscles  and  all  other  organized  parts.  They  are  made  to 
be  used,  and  if  they  are  l^ft  in  habitual  inactivity,  their 
strength  and  health  are  unavoidably  impaired  ;  while,  if 
their  exercise  be  ill-timed  or  excessive,  disease  will  as 
certainly  follow. 

The  lungs  may  be  exercised  indirectly  by  such  kinds  of 
bodily  or  muscular  exertion  as  require  quicker  and  deeper 
breathing  ;  and  directly  by  the  employment  of  the  voice 
in  speaking,  reading  aloud,  crying  or  singing.  In  general, 
both  ought  to  be  conjoined.  But  where  the  chief  object 
is  to  improve  the  lungs,  those  kinds  which  have  a  tendency 
to  expand  the  chest,  and  call  the  organs  of  respiration  into 
play,  ought  to  be  especially  preferred.  Rowing  a  boat, 
fencing,  quoits,  shuttlecock,  and  the  proper  use  of  the 
skipping  rope,  dumb-bells,  and  gymnastics,  are  of  this 
description.  All  of  them  employ  actively  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  trunk,  and  excite  the  lungs  themselves  to 


freer  and  fuller  expansion.  Climbing  up  hill  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  an  exercise  of  high  utility  in  giving  tone  and 
freedom  to  the  pulmonary  functions.  Where,  either  from 
hereditary  predisposition  or  accidental  causes,  the  chest  is 
unusually  weak,  every  effort  should  be  made  from  infancy 
upwards,  to  favour  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  lungs, 
by  the  habitual  use  of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  exer¬ 
cises  as  can  most  easily  be  practised.  The  earlier  they 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  more  steadily  they  are  pursued, 
the  more  certainly  will  their  beneficial  results  be  experi¬ 
enced. 

44  Habitual  exercise  in  a  hilly  country,”  says  Dr.  Combe 
44  and  the  frequent  ascent  of  acclivities,  especially  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  object,  are  well  known  to  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  improving  the  wind  and  strengthening  the  lungs,  which 
is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  they  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  chest,  promote  free  circulation  through  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  and  lead  to  the  more  complete  oxyge¬ 
nation  of  the  blood.  Hence  the  vigorous  appetite,  the 
increased  muscular  power,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  so 
commonly  felt  by  the  invalid  on  his  removal  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  was  myself  sensible 
of  advantage  from  this  kind  of  exercise  during  a  Highland 
excursion.  The  necessity  of  frequent  and  deep  inspi¬ 
rations,  and  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  general  and 
pulmonary  circulation,  had  an  obvious  effect  in  increasing 
the  capacity  t  f  thelungs  and  the  power  of  bearing  exertion 
without  fatigue.  Even  when  I  was  wearied,  the  fatigue 
went  off'  much  sooner  than  after  a  walk  of  equal  length  on 
a  level  road,  and  it  was  unattended  with  thelanguor  which 
generally  accompanied  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  most 
agreeable  feeling  which  I  experienced  during  the  whole 
time  was  on  resting  after  undergoing,  in  ascending  a  hill, 
a  degree  of  exertion  sufficient  to  accelerate  the  breathing, 
and  bring  out  a  considerable  degree  of  perspiration.  A 
lightness  and  activity  of  mind,  and  freedom  about  the  chest 
which  I  never  felt  to  the  same  extent  at  any  other  time, 
followed  such  excursions,  and  made  the  fatigue  compara¬ 
tively  light.  Before  such  practices,  however  can  be  resort¬ 
ed  to  with  advantage,  or  even  with  safety,  there  must  be 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  active  disease  existing.  If  there 
be,  the  adoption  of  such  exercise  will,  in  all  probability, 
occasion  the  most  serious  injury.  This  also  I  experienced 
in  my  own  case,  as,  for  many  months  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  convalescence,  going  up  a  stair,  ascending  the  most 
gentle  acclivity,  or  speaking  aloud  for  a  few  minutes,  was 
equally  fatiguing  and  hurtful,  and  often  brought  on  cough, 
and  occasionally  a  slight  spitting  of  blood.  At  that  time, 
riding  on  horseback,  which  exercises  the  body  without 
hurrying  the  breathing,  was  especially  useful.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  exercises  in  giving  tone  and  capacity  to 
the  lungs,  where  debility  rather  than  disease  is  complained 
of,  is  shown  in  their  being  regularly  resorted  to  in  prepa¬ 
ring  for  the  race-course  and  for  the  field.  The  true 
sportsman  puts  himself  in  training  as  well  as  his  dog  or  his 
horse,  and  fits  himself  for  the  moors  by  regular  excursions 
previous  to  the  12th  of  August.  By  so  doing  he  improves 
his  wind  arid  increases  his  muscular  strength  to  a  remark¬ 
able  extent  in  a  very  short  time.” 

When  no  active  pulmonary  disease  exists,  these  exer¬ 
cises  may,  with  the  best  effects,  be  frequently  carried  so 
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far  as  to  induce  perspiration  ;  only  great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  immediately  after,  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  body 
thoroughly  dry,  and  to  change  the  dress.  It  is  quite  as¬ 
certained,  that  with  these  precautions  perspiration  from 
exercise  is  the  reverse  of  debilitating.  It  equalizes  and 
gently  stimulates  the  circulation,  relieves  the  internal  or¬ 
gans,  improves  digestion,  and  invigorates  the  skin.  Jack- 
son  testifies  strongly  to  these  results  when  he  declares  that 
the  severe  exercise  incurred  in  training,  not  only  improves 
the  lungs  but  renders  the  skin  “quite  clear,  even  though 
formerly  subject  to  eruptions .”  These  assertions  are,  of 
course,  to  be  received  as  the  statements  of  a  man  partial 
to  his  own  art;  but  they  are  in  accordance  with  experi¬ 
ence,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  functions,  so  far  as 
these  are  known.  They,  therefore,  merit  the  consideration 
of  professional  men,  and  of  those  whose  features  are  often 
disfigured  by  eruptions  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  by  any  kind  of  medicine.  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
when  wishing  to  favour  the  development  of  the  lungs,  w’e 
ought  to  be  scrupulous  in  avoiding  such  positions  of  the 
body  as  hinder  their  full  expansion.  Tailors,  shoemakers, 
clerks  at  a  writing-desk,  and  the  like,  are  unfavourably 
situated  in  this  respect,  as  their  bent  position  constrains 
the  chest  and  impedes  the  breathing  and  circulation. 

Direct  exercise  of  the  lungs  in  speaking,  reciting,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  playing  on  wind  instruments,  is  very  influential 
for  good  or  evil,  according  as  it  is  indulged  in  with  or 
without  due  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 
If  it  is,  nothing  tends  more  to  expand  and  give  tone  and 
health  to  these  important  organs  ;  but  if  either  ill-timed, 
or  carried  to  excess,  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental. 

The  crying  and  sobbing  of  children  contribute  much  to 
their  future  health,  unless  they  are  caused  by  disease,  and 
carried  to  a  very  unusual  extent.  The  loud  laugh  and 
noisy  exclamations  attending  the  sports  of  the  young, 
have  an  evident  relation  to  the  same  beneficial  end ;  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  re¬ 
pressed,  as  they  are  often  sought  to  be,  by  those  who, 
having  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  once  young, 
seek  in  childhood  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  SKELETONS  OF  THE 
FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

From  the  lecture-room,  we  proceeded  to  the  museum, 
at  Caen,  in  France,  containing  the  artificial  skeletons, 
invented  by  M.  Ameline,  to  examine  which,  formed  the 
object  of  my  visit.  The  detached  and  smaller  pieces  of 
artificial  anatomy,  if  such  a  term  be  allowable,  were  en¬ 
closed  in  glass  cases  ;  and  the  complete  skeletons,  or 
mannikins ,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  inventor,  were 
standing  here  and  there  about  the  apartment,  like  so 
many  statues  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  mannikin,  which, 
having  been  shewn  in  London  to  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession,  is  of  course  known  in  some 
measure  to  the  public  in  England,  exactly  represents  a 
human  body,  from  which  the  skin  has  been  removed. 
The  muscles,  the  ligaments,  the  tendons,  the  veins,  the 
arteries,  and  the  nerves,  all  constructed  artificially,  are 
built  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  man  upon  the  frame- work 
afforded  by  nature,  the  bones  being  those  of  a  real  skele¬ 
ton. 


When  we  had  sufficiently  examined  the  external  form 
of  the  mannikin,  the  Professor  brought  forth  another 
figure,  which  whs  laid  upon  the  table,  as  if  for  dissection. 
He  then  removed  the  covering  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and,  taking  away  piece  after  piece,  successively  bared 
before  us  the  various  mysteries  of  the  internal  structure 
of  man  ;  the  eye  passim;,  as  veil  after  veil  was  lifted,  from 
the  digestive  to  the  vital  organs,  from  the  stomach  to  the 
lungs  and  the  brain.  When  the  breast  was  opened,  a  large 
void  appeared  in  ihe  middle.  “  Ah  !”  said  the  Professor* 
“  the  heart  is  wanting  !  I  will  supply  the  deficiency  imme¬ 
diately;”  and  going  to  the  magazine,  where  hearts  and 
heads  were  lying  about  in  profusion,  he  took  up  the  im¬ 
portant  part,  and  forthwith  fixed  it  in  its  place.  When 
this  was  done,  he  caused  me  to  remark  the  aid  afforded  by 
his  invention  in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  :  the  right  ventricle,  containing  the  blood 
which  had  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  system,  and  lost 
its  colour  by  the  way,  was  black  ;  while  the  left,  filled  wTith 
the  fluid,  which  had  regained  its  rosy  hue  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  external  air,  w^as  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
The  female  figure  is  in  many  respects  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  ;  but,  upon  the  w  hole,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  less 
perfect  than  the  male. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  util  ty  *f  M.  Ameline’s  invention  to  medical  stu¬ 
dents;  and,  therefore,  I  borrow  that  of  the  physicians, 
Portal  and  Percy,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Paris.  “  The  mannikin  of  M.  Ameline,”  say  they, 
“  possesses  advantages  which,  though  less  considerable 
than  its  inventor  imagines,  are  not,  therefore,  the  less  real, 
or  the  less  praiseworthy.  We  are  convinced,  that  unpro¬ 
fessional  persons,  who  m>ght  be  disgusted  by  the  sight 
and  smell  of  a  corpse,  may  acquire,  by  the  help  of  this 
ingenious  contrivance,  a  certain  degree  of  anatomical 
knowledge,  without  in  the  least  shocking  their  sensibility. 
Nay,  we  will  go  yet  farther,  and  confess,  that  even  an 
anatomical  student,  in  default  of  all  other  resources,  might, 
by  this  means,  commence  his  studies,  familiarize  himself 
with  the  names,  divisions,  and  descriptive  notions  of  the 
science,  by  handling  the  different  pieces,  each  of  which 
hears  a  distinctive  number,  by  examining  them  together, 
by  separating  them  the  one  from  the  other,  and  by  restor¬ 
ing  them  successively  to  their  respective  places.  Indeed, 
the  man  wdio  has  completed  his  studies,  may  occasionally 
be  reminded,  by  an  image  of  this  kind,  of  certain  details 
wdiich  may  have  escaped  his  memory.  But  we  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  admit  that  it  should  be  considered  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  as  a  means  of  instruction,  or  that  it 
is  possible  to  become  an  anatomist  by  this  phantom  of 
anatomy  :  and,  on  this  point,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  and  candour  of  M.  Ameline  himself,  who,  on 
more  than  oneoccasion,  has  professed  the  same  opinion.” 

But  of  all  the  countries  in  the  wrorld,  France  appears  to 
be  the  one  where  it  is  least  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  pieces  of  anatomy,  for  dead  bodies  are  here  so 
easily  procured,  that,  like  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  they 
are  made  an  article  of  commerce,  and  sent  oft  in  ship  loads 
to  England.*  At  Caen,  every  person  who  dies  at  the 
Bicetre,  or  in  the  Hospital,  uulessclaimed  by  the  surviving 
relations,  is  given  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection,  and  the 
young  medical  students  go  in  a  body  to  escort  th e  subject 
from  the  prison,  or  the  wrard,  to  the  dissecting-room,  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  the  cart  like  a  military  guard.  The 

*  This  was  the  case  previous  to  The  Anoatomy  Bill”  be¬ 
coming  the  law  of  the  land. — Ed. 
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number  of  bodies  thus  obtained,  amount,  annually,  to 
about  a  hundred.  Even  those  bodies  which  are  said  to  be 
buried  are  not  unfrequently  abstracted  from  the  coffin, 
while  a  few  stones  are  put  in  instead  ;  after  which  the 
priest  walks  and  chants  as  if  it  w  ere  a  real  corpse.  The 
lady  abbess  at  the  hospital  winks  at  these  doings.  The 
other  day,  a  deformed  person,  who  had  died  there,  was 
ordered,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  earth  ;  but  the  surgeon,  an  amateur  in 
these  matters,  was  quite  shocked  at  the  bare  idea,  and 
exclaimed,  64  Ah  ma  foi  !  that  little  fellow  must  not  be 
interred  ;  he  is  quite  a  curiosity  !”  1  he  old  lady,  who 

must  ere  long  become  a  subject  herself,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  reckoned  a  curiosity  by  the  surgeon  of  the  day,  de¬ 
murred,  nodded  assent,  and  the  little  hunchback  was 
forthwith  uncoffined,  and  transferred  to  the  dissecting- 
room. — Augustus  St.  John's  Visit  to  Normandy. 


ABSTINENCE  IN  EATING. 


Hippocrates  tells  us  (in  Lib.  de  Morb .)  that  abstemi¬ 
ousness  in  eating  and  drinking  is  a  preservative  from  all 
diseases  ;  and,  in  another  place,  that  nothing  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  than  to  eat  sparingly  and  use  exercise. 
The  best  ancient  physicians,  amongst  whom  the  Method¬ 
ists  (a  sect  of  physicians  so  called)  are  of  no  mean  repute, 
did  more  in  curing  diseases,  by  abstinence,  fasting,  and 
a  proper  diet,  than  others  by  the  most  powerful  medi¬ 
cines.  To  speak  ingenuously  and  freely,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  abstemiousness  or  fasting  wrnuld 
Cure  many,  and  prevent  most  distempers,  had  physicians 
honesty  enough  to  prescribe  it,  and  skill  enough  to  specify 
the  requisite  kind  and  degree;  and  were  their  prttients 
wise  enough  not  to  despise  such  wholesome  advice,  and 
resolute  enough  to  pursue  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
which  one  would  think  they  would  cheerfully  and  readily 
do,  were  they  fully  persuaded  of  the  unspeakable  value  of 
health,  and  did  they  consider  how  many  nauseous  medi¬ 
cines  this  would  prevent  their  taking,  and  the  expense  it 
would  likewise  save  them  besides. 

44  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made. 

Sloth  first  t  began,  and  luxury  sustains  the  trade.” — Dmyden. 
Whoever  observes  and  reflects  upon  the  indolent,  free, 
and  luxurious  way  of  living,  which  pvevalis  amongst  al¬ 
most  all  ranks  of  people  in  our  licentious  downward  days, 
will  see  but  too  much  reason  to  acknowledge  that  it  does 
so  in  a  great  measure  still. 

Nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  we  have  shamefully 
departed  from  the  simplicity  of  maimers,  and  the  hardy 
abstemious  manner  of  life,  for  which  the  greatest  and  best 
personages  among  the  ancients  are  so  justly  celebrated, 
and  which  rendered  them  so  remarkably  robust  and 
healthy,  preserved  the  vigour  of  the  mind  unimpaired, 
and  prolonged  their  lives  to  a  good  old  age.  Whereas  the 
contrary  practice  is  followed  with  innumerable  dreadful 
evils;  for  it  weakens  the  nerves,  exhausts  the  spirits, 
impairs  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  so  produces 
most  of  the  distempers  incident  to  mankind,  by  which 
means  the  whole,  or  great  part  of  life  is  made  supremely 
wretched,  and  the  days  of  vast  numbers  of  people  short¬ 
ened.  For,  as  Dr.  Chene  emphatically  expresses  it, 
44  health  and  luxury  are  incompatible  ;  strong  fibres  and 
nerves,  and  immoderate  luxury,  are  contradictory,  long 
life  and  continued  intemperance,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  impossible;  physicians  under  such  conditions,  by 
strong  and  repeated  evacuations,  and  violent  astringents, 


and  bracers,  alternately  prescribed,  may  keep  up  the  pa¬ 
tient  for  a  while,  but  that  even  poorly  and  precariously, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  and  by  these  very  means,  they  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  patient’s  late.” — Diseases  of  Body  and  Mind , 
p.  313. 

It  is  a  true  and  beautiful  observation  of  Dr.  Nicholls 
(in  his  very  elegant  Larin  oration  on  St.  Luke’s  day  1739, 
before  the  College  of  Physicians,  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
Compendium  Anafomicum  in  1742.  p.  24),  that  44  The 
provision  which  nature  has  made  for  our  health,  sloth  and 
luxury  engage  us  to  reject,  and  in  consequence  of  (hose 
new  methods  of  living  wdiicli  men  have  invented,  it  is  be¬ 
come  necessary,  that  having  by  the  practice  of  their 
own  art  found  out  the  way  to  make  themselves  sick, 
they  should  have  recourse  to  yours  for  their  recovery.”— 
This  is  one  of  the  many  fine  passages  in  this  oration 
which  suffers  by  a  translation  ;  for  which  reason  I  must 
refer  the  learned  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  it  in  its 
best  dress,  to  ihe  masterly  original. 

The  truth  then  of  this  short,  but  comprehensive  dietetic 
precept, 44  Be  temperate,  and  be  healthy  for  your  pains;” 
which  has  the  joint  suffrage  of  reason  and  experience  to 
recommend  it  to  our  notice  and  practice,  remains  incon¬ 
testable.  And  yet  after  all,  I  fear  that  the  salutary  advice 
which  this  note  inculcates,  though  so  well  supported,  and 
backed  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Sydenham’s,  will 
sound  but  harshly  in  the  ears  of  all  those  that  are  slaves 
to  their  sensual  appetites  and  passions,  and  place  all  their 
felicity  in  the  unlimited  gratification  of  them,  utterly  dis¬ 
regardless  of  the  grievous  consequences  which  a  conduct, 
so  unworthy  of  the  character  and  dignity  of  a  rational 
being,  created  for  the  highest  enjoyments  in  this  life,  as 
wrell  as  that  wdiich  is  to  come,  may  be  attended  with. 

To  give  lessons  of  self-denial  and  temperance  to  the  sons 
of  riot  and  debauchery,  the  sleek  epicure,  and  the  bloated 
toper,  is  like  preaching  to  the  wfinds ;  they  despise  all 
our  remonstrances  on  this  hateful  topic,  though  ever  so 
clearly  and  strongly  enforced,  or  at  least  will  not  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  reason  in  time;  not  till  convinced  by  woe¬ 
ful  experience  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  their  wrays,  and 
probably  not  till  it  is  too  late  to  have  their  relaxed  nerves 
braced,  their  vitiated  juices  corrected,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
constitution,  enfeebled  and  shattered  by  a  course  of  intem¬ 
perance  and  voluptuousness,  repaired. 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  be  induced  to  reflect  in  time, 
by  what  is  here  offered  to  their  consideration,  and  resolve 
to  sacrifice  their  false  and  destructive  pleasures  to  their 
health  ;  and  if  but  one  of  my  fellow  creatures  should  be 
persuaded  by  anything  I  can  say,  to  quit  the  high  road  to 
infirmities,  diseases,  pain,  and  death,  and  enter  upon  a 
course  of  sobriety,  temperance,  and  abstemiousness,  the 
grand  preservative  .and  restorer  of  health  that  most  valu¬ 
able  blessing  of  life,  l  shall  think  my  pains  not  ill  be¬ 
stowed. — Note  in  Dr.  Sydenham's  Works. 


GOOD  DONE  BY  THE  APPREHENSION  OF 

CHOLERA. 


Every  thing  which  tends  strongly  to  call  attention  to 
the  conditions  which  influence  public  and  individual  health, 
is  calculated  to  do  great  good  to  the  community.  In  this 
point  of  view  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  visitation  of 
cholera  to  the  British  Isles  rather  as  one  of  those  remark¬ 
able  instances  in  which  a  beneficent  Providence  brings  good 
out  of  evil,  and  converts  an  apparent  calamity  into  a 
positive  blessing,  than  as  the  public  scourge  which  it  has 
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been  generally  proclaimed.  True  it  is,  that  many  indi¬ 
viduals  have  perished,  and  others  suffered  by  it  in  their 
affections  and  in  their  worldly  circumstances ;  but  I  ques¬ 
tion  if  any  thing  short  of  the  dread  which  cholera  produced, 
could  have  combined  all  classes  so  efficiently  and  ardently 
in  their  efforts  to  discover  and  remove  every  thing  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  labouring  portions  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  could  prove  detrimental  to  health.  In  the 
season  of  apparent  danger,  the  importance  of  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  warmth,  clothing,  and  nourishment,  as  pre¬ 
servatives  of  health,  not  only  became  manifest  to  minds  on 
which  nothing  else  could  have  made  an  impression  ;  but 
their  experienced  efficacy  gave  an  impetus  to  the  exertions 
of  the  lower  orders  in  their  own  behalf,  which  will  continue 
to  be  productive  of  good,  long  after  the  cause  from  which 
it  sprung  shall  be  forgotten.  The  comparative  exemption 
of  the  wealthier  classes  from  cholera  is,  itself,  sufficient  to 
show  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  reason  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge,  to 
obviate  the  dangers  to  which  his  health  is  exposed;  how 
closely  his  bodily  welfare  is  dependent  on  his  own  conduct 
and  external  situation  ;  and  how  very  little,  comparatively, 
it  is  the  result  of  circumstances  which  he  cannot  control 
or  modify.  In  fact,  every  one  who  has  investigated  the 
subject  with  attention  will  readily  testify,  that,  but  for  the 
establishment  of  soup-kitchens,  the  supplies  of  warm 
clothing,  and  the  whitewashing,  cleaning,  and  ventilating 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor  classes,  before  and  during  the 
epidemic,  a  much  greater  number  would  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  its  ravages.  And  it  is  consoling  to  know,  that 
even  those  who  regard  such  visitations  as  direct  inflictions 
of  a  vengeful  Providence,  and  as  no  ways  connected  with 
mere  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health,  were,  nevertheless,  not 
the  least  active  in  enforcing  and  superintending  the  re¬ 
moval  of  every  external  cause  of  disease,  and  promoting 
the  comforts  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  needy  and 
destitute ;  so  that,  whatever  differences  in  mere  belief  there 
might  be,  all  parties  were  content  to  act  as  if  the  Creator 
had  intended  the  health  of  the  race  to  depend,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  on  the  care  which  was  taken  to  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  He  has  decreed  to  be  essential  to  the  due 
action  and  preservation  of  the  various  bodily  organs. 


Causes  or  Gout. — The  cause  of  an  acquired  gout,  in 
those  born  of  sound  parents,  seems  to  me,  says  Dr. 
Cheyne,  to  be  abundance  of  tartareous,  urinous,  or  other 
salts,  introduced  into  the  blood  by  the  food.  Salts  seem 
neither  to  perish,  nor  to  be  begotten  ;  but  to  be  eoustant 
and  incorruptible  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
The  delicacy  and  flavour  of  flesh  and  fish,  is  entirely 
owing  to  their  abounding  with  a  fine,  soft,  oily,  or  urinous 
salt,  as  is  evident  in  venison  and  wild  fowl.  Wines  of  all 
kinds,  have  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  tartar  in  them, 
and  other  strong  liquors  abound  in  their  peculiar  salts  in 
proportion  to  their  strength.  Spirits  are  nothing  but  a 
great  quantity  of  vegetable  salts  crowded  together  in  a 
little  water  and  oil.  These  salts  received  in  abundance, 
but  neither  sufficiently  broke  by  the  digestive  powers,  nor 
driven  out  of  the  habit  by  due  exercise,  but  by  their 
plenty  and  nearness,  uniting  in  greater  clusters,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  form  obstruction,  and  give  pain  when  by  the 
force  of  the  circulation  they  are  thrust  through  narrower 
and  stiffer  small  vessels,  or  cappiffaries.  Nothing  either 
received  or  bred  within  the  body,  besides  these  salts,  can 
account  for  this  difference. 

Prevention  op  Gout. — Whoever,  says  Hoffman, 
would  live  free  from  gouty  pains,  ought  to  refrain  from 


weighty  cares,  the  labours  of  the  mind,  much  thought) 
anxiety,  and  solicitude.  All  immoderate  passions  of  the 
mind,  eminently  and  speedily  disturb  the  regular  healthful 
functions  of  the  body,  and  throw  the  animal  economy  into 
disorder  and  confusion,  by  more  than  ordinarily  acce¬ 
lerating  or  retarding  the  circulation,  as  either  the  raising 
or  depressing  passions  take  place,  and  thus  not  only  occa¬ 
sion  a  great  variety  of  obstinate  and  dangerous  diseases, 
but  likewise  dispose  us  much  more  to  the  attacks  of  those, 
to  which  we  are  subject  from  other  causes. — It  is  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  moment  therefore,  to  the  general  health  of 
the  body,  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  keep  the  mind 
tranquil,  easy,  and  cheerful,  to  render  the  passions  sub¬ 
servient  to  reason,  and  mild  philosophy,  and  to  restrain 
them  within  the  limits  assigned  them  by  religion:  and 
more  particularly  so  to  those  whose  frame  is  weakened, 
and  constitution  impaired  by  some  deep  rooted  chronic 
disorder,  and  who  must  consequently  be  so  much  more 
grievously  injured  by  every  pernicious  excess  of  this  kind. 

Instinct  of  Bees. — A  snail  having  crept  into  one  of 
M.  Reaumur’s  hives  early  in  the  morning,  after  crawling 
about  for  some  time,  adhered  by  means  of  its  own  slime  to 
one  of  the  gla^s  panes,  where,  but  for  the  bees,  it  would 
probably  have  remained  till  either  a  moist  air  or  its  own 
spume  had  loosened  the  adhesion.  The  bees  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  snail,  immediately  surrounded  it,  and  formed 
a  border  of  propolis  round  the  verge  of  its  shell,  which 
was  at  last  so  securely  fixed  to  the  glass  as  to  become  im¬ 
movable. 

For  ever  closed  the  impenetrable  door. 

He  sinks  on  death’s  cold  arm  to  rise  no  more. 

Maraldi  has  related  a  somewhat  similar  instance.  A 
houseless  snail,  or  slug,  as  it  is  called,  had  entered  one  of 
his  hives ;  the  bees,  as  soon  as  they  observed  it,  pierced 
it  with  their  stings  till  it  expired  beneath  their  repeated 
strokes;  after  which,  being  unable  to  dislodge  it,  they 
covered  it  all  over  with  propolis. 

Embalm’d  in  shroud  of  glue  the  mummy  lies; 

No  worms  invade,  no  foul  miasmas  rise. 

In  these  two  cases  who  can  withold  his  admiration  of  the 
ingenuity  and  judgment  of  the  bees?  In  the  first  case, 
a  troublesome  creature  gained  admission  into  the  hive, 
which  they  could  neither  remove  or  destroy  ;  here,  then, 
their  only  resource  was  to  deprive  it  of  loco-motion,  and 
to  obviate  putrefaction,  both  which  objects  they  accom¬ 
plished  most  skilfully  and  securely,  and  with  the  least 
possible  expense  of  labour  and  materials,  lliey  applied 
their  cement  where  alone  it  was  required,  namely,  round 
the  verge  of  the  shell.  In  the  latter  case,  to  obviate  the 
evil  of  putrescence  by  the  total  exclusion  of  air,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  more  lavish  in  the  use  of  their  material,  and 
to  form  with  it  so  complete  an  incrustation  as  to  guard 
them  from  the  consequences  which  the  atmosphere  inva¬ 
riably  produces  upon  all  animal  substances  that  aie  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  action  after  life  has  become  extinct.  May  it 
not  be  asked,  what  means  more  effectual  could  human 
wisdom  have  devised  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
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VIEW  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 


(Explanation  of  the  Engraving). 

A.  The  brain  vertically  divided. 

B.  The  hinder  parts,  called  Cerebellum . 

CCC.  The  spinal  chord,  containing  the  spinal  marrow. 

D.  The  tongue. 

E.  The  prominence  in  the  throat,  called  pomum  adami. 

F.  The  wind-pipe. 

We  give  this  week  a  view  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
and  other  parts  connected  with  the  organ  of  voice.  The 
brain  is  a  large,  soft,  pulpy  mass,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  inside  of  the  skull,  and  covered  by  three  membranes. 
It  gives  origin  to  the  nerves  that  supply  the  organ  of  sense, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  its  elongation  (the  spinal 
maiTow)  to  all  the  others.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  sensation  and  the  instrument  of  thought ;  but  we 
have  no  certain  or  accurate  ideas  on  this  subject.  As  far 
as  regards  external  or  physical  sensation,  the  brain  is  very 
intimately  concerned ;  and  injuries  of  this  organ  are 
amongst  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  of  the  cases  which 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  The  modes  by 
which  injury  is  commonly  communicated  to  the  brain  are 
VOL.  I.  [j.  Shackeli,  Wine  Office  C*urt.] 


by  concussion  and  compression.  For  example:  a  man  re¬ 
ceives  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  or  falls  from  a  great 
height,  and  is  deprived  of  sensation  ;  this  is  concussion  or 
stunning  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  brain  has  recovered  from 
the  shock,  sensation  returns,  and  the  individual  recovers. 
Another  man  receives  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  falls  upon 
his  skull,  and  becomes  senseless.  Upon  examination,  a 
depression  is  found  in  the  bone  of  the  skull,  and  so  long  as 
this  depression  remains  pressing  on  the  brain  without,  so 
long  will  the  functions  of  that  organ  be  disturbed.  This  is 
compression.  It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that  fracture  of  the  skull,  an  event  frequently  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  is,  nevertheless,  occasionally,  an  antidote  to  com¬ 
pression  and  concussion.  Its  salutary  effect  may  be  thus 
instanced.  If  a  watch  fall  on  its  back,  the  mainspring  will 
break  from  the  concussion  ;  but  if  it  fall  on  its  face,  the 
fracture  of  the  glass  obviates  the  concussion,  and  the  spring 
is  saved.  It  is  just  thus  with  the  brain. 

But,  terrible  as  these  evils  are,  they  would  be  far  more 
frequent  were  not  the  skull  so  admirably  fashioned  as  to 
obviate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effects  of  these  evils.  We 
see  a  globular  box,  composed  of  bone,  and  containing 
some  of  the  mrst  delicate  and  important  parts  of  the  hu- 
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man  frame.  This  box  is  so  formed  that,  by  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity,  its  sides  yield  in  one  direction  or 
another,  thereby  obviating  the  dangerous  effects  which 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  its  highly  susceptible  contents 
from  the  violence  or  pressure  of  external  force.  Simple  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  skull  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated, 
the  physiologist  knows  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  tables  or  plates  of  bones,  between  which  is 
interposed  a  soft  spongy  substance  called  diploe ,  from  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  to  double.  This  complication  of 
structure  is  made  to  answer  a  complication  of  purposes: 
the  inordinate,  and  consequently  dangerous,  vibraiion  of 
hard  substances,  and  the  introduction  of  sharp  instruments. 
The  first  is  prevented  by  the  fibrous,  tough,  and  elastic 
outer  table,  assisted  by  the  intermediate  spongy  substance; 
while  the  inner  table,  from  its  dense  and  even  glassy 
structure,  presents  a  strong  barrier  to  the  admission  of 
sharp  instruments.  On  ordinary  occasions,  perhaps,  such 
a  construction  as  this  would  be  sufficient;  but,  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  defence,  a  most  beautiful  and 
curious  contrivance  has  been  added,  by  the  union  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  ( eight  in  number)  by  sutures .  These 
sutures,  if  carefully  examined,  constitute  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  minute  dove-tailing  on  the  outside,  while  on 
the  inside  their  edges  are  merely  laid  in  contact.  This 
difference  in  their  junction,  although  apparently  accidental, 
is  the  result  of  deliberate  contrivance  ;  for,  while  the  tough 
and  elastic  outer  table  will  well  bear  the  roughness  of  the 
dove-tailing,  the  inner  brittle  table  would  be  chipped  all  to 
pieces  by  such  a  process  ;  besides,  the  delicate  structure  of 
the  brain  might  be  injured  by  it.  The  mode  in  which  the 
sutures  act  is,  by  adding  to  the  strength  and  lightness  of 
the  skull,  and  by  supplying  a  boundary  to  fractures.  The 
construction  of  the  skull  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
a  wall,  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  or  a  dome ;  its  analogy  to 
each  of  which  Mr.  Bell  has  traced  and  described,  in  his 
Animal  Mechanics, in  a  very  able  manner;  while  its  struc¬ 
ture  is  so  formed  as  to  constitute  a  case,  secure  on  all  sides, 
and  strengthened  most  where  its  exposure  to  injury  is  the 
greatest.  Why,  it  has  been  asked,  is  not  the  skull  as  hard 
as  a  helmet  ?  Because,  if  it  were,  the  brain  would  be 
much  more  liable  to  injury  from  concussion.  Thus  the 
man  who  wears  a  helmet  is  more  exposed  to  this  evil  than 
one  who  does  not ;  and  this  would  he  a  very  dangerous 
covering  to  the  head  were  it  not  ornamented  with  horse¬ 
hair.  If  the  skull  were  made  of  materials  sufficiently  dense 
and  durable  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  or  any  other 
weapon,  the  blow  would  stun  the  organs  of  intellect,  and 
the  vibration  would  affect  sensibility.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  texture  of  the  bones  is  not  uniform.  It  is  in 
fact  the  different  structure  of  these  tables,  and  the  counter¬ 
acting  vibration  which  ensues  from  such  a  structure,  that, 
in  conjunction  with  their  elasticity,  resist  so  well  the  in¬ 
jurious  effect  of  force  and  pressure. 

In  a  case  thus  constructed  is  the  brain  contained;  and 
notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  physiological  know¬ 
ledge,  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  are 
not  at  all  understood.  We  can  demonstrate  with  extreme 
accuracy  every  curious  and  beautiful  part  of  this  remark¬ 
able  organ  ;  nay,  Spurzlieim  can  unravel  its  convolutions 
with  a  dexterity  almost  marvellous,  yet  we  know  not  how 
to  apply  the  different  works  of  the  machine.  This,  how¬ 
ever  we  do  know— and  a  very  curious  fact  it  is— that  the 
very  seat  of  all  sensation  should,  in  a  greatdegree,  be  itself 
destitute  of  sensation.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
outer,  or.  as  it  is  called,  the  cortical ,  part  of  the  brain  is 
entirely  devoid  of  feeling  when  in  a  natural  and  healthy 


state.  Several  ounces  of  this  outer  part  of  the  brain  have 
been  lost  by  accident  or  disease,  without  any  interference 
with  the  intellect  of  the  individual,  or  with  the  functions 
of  his  frame.  The  present  Duke  of  Manchester  met  with 
an  accident  by  which  a  piece  of  his  skull  was  kicked  away 
by  a  horse,  with  a  portion  of  the  brain  also.  It  is  only 
when  the  medullary  or  innermost  portion  of  the  brain 
(from  which  indeed  the  nerves  directly  derive  their  origin) 
is  irritated  or  compressed,  those  serious  evils  ensue  which 
are  so  detrimental  to  the  functions  of  life.  Although  this 
part  of  the  brain  is  devoid  of  feeling,  the  organ  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  blood;  indeed 
so  profuse  is  this  supply,  that  the  blood  has  been  supposed 
to  circulate  in  the  brain  in  a  proportion  four  times  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose  its 
blood-vessels  are  large  and  numerous;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  so  ;  for  if  the  blood  flows  too  rapidly 
through  this  organ,  or  if  there  were  not  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  to  contain  and  circulate  it,  the  intellect  be¬ 
comes  disordered,  and  the  ideas  are engenderedin  arapid, 
irregular,  and  hurried  manner.  We  have  said  that  the 
nerves  arise  from  the  brain  and  from  its  elongation,  the 
spinal  marrow.  From  the  brain  itself  only  nine  pairs  (for 
all  the  nerves,  arise  in  pairs )  have  their  origin,  and  they 
supply  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
internal  organs.  The  annexed  Engraving  will  show  at  one 
view  the  mode  in  which  most  of  these  nerves  traverse  the 
body,  and  communicate  with  each  other.  We  also  see 
how  plentifully  all  these  important  parts  are  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  how  intimately  the  nerves  thus  distributed 
communicate  with  each  other,  thereby  constituting  a  most 
complete  and  almost  indefinite  sympathy  between  parts 
remotely  situate  from  each  other. 

While  the  nerves  arising  from  the  brain  are  thus  applied, 
those  (thirty  pair  in  number)  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  spinal  marrow  are  distributed  to  the  limbs  and 
to  other  less  noble  parts.  And  here  we  must  pause  to 
admire  the  beautiful  mode  in  which  their  source,  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  protected  by  the  spine.  The  spine  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  body.  Independently 
of  its  use  as  a  secure  case  for  the  spinal  marrow,  it  is  the 
fulcrum  to  which  many  muscles  are  attached.  There  is 
another  purpose,  also,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  is 
effected  by  the  spine,  and  that  is,  to  defend  the  brain  from 
the  injuries  which  we  have  mentioned.  This  is  done  by 
its  very  curious  construction,  as  well  as  by  its  figure.  Its 
construction  is  so  constituted  as  not  merely  to  contain  and 
defend  from  injury  the  spinal  marrow,  but  to  allowof  very 
great  mobility.  To  effect  the  first  object,  a  mere  bony 
cylinder  would  have  been  quite  enough  ;  but  we  need  not 
point  out  how  incompatible  such  a  formation  would  have 
beeu  to  the  purposes  which  the  spine  really  does  perform  ; 
and  in  order  to  perform  these  purposes  well  and  easily,  it 
is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones  (vertebree),  each  bending 
a  little,  each  joined  to  in  a  peculiar  manner  its  fellow,  and 
all  yielding  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  permit  that  flexibility 
which  is  necessary  to  the  free  and  frequent  motions  of  the 
body.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  union  of  these  vertebrae 
were  bony,  there  would  not  be  the  requisite  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  spine  ;  but  to  provide  for  this,  there  is  a  layer 
of  elastic  gristle,  interposed  between  each  hone,  permitting 
it  to  approach  and  play  a  little  in  the  motions  ot  the  body. 
It  is  the  elasticity  of  this  substance  with  that  of  a  strong 
membrane  which  passes  from  one  vertebra  to  another,  that 
enables  the  spine  to  bear  heavy  weights,  and  to  move  about 
so  extensively.  The  form  of  the  spine,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  italic  letter  S,  is  admirably  adapted  to  resist  shocks 
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which  might  otherwise  he  prejudicial  to  the  brain  and  its 
own  contents.  By  yielding  in  the  direction  of  its  curves, 
it  forms  a  perfect  spring,  44  admirably  adapted,”  to  use 
Mr.  Bell’s  words,  44  to  carry  the  head  without  jar  or  injury 
of  any  kind.” 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASES  OF  POISONING  WITH 

ARSENIC. 

W e  quote  this  case  in  full,  though  some  of  the  details 
are  rather  too  minule  for  many  of  our  readers  ;  but  if  we 
omitted  them,  the  narrative  would  be  imperfect.  The 
cases  are  thus  recorded  in  a  French  Journal: — 

A  case  of  extraordinary  depravity  came  on  before  the 
Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Hesse-Hernane  (Mayence),  on  the 
22d  of  March  last,  and  occupied  the  court  for  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  days  consecutively.  It  was  the  trial  of  two  women, 
each  charged  with  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  one 
of  them  with  having,  in  addition,  poisoned  her  father, 
her  mother,  three  of  her  children,  and  her  paternal  uncle. 
The  judicial  annals  afford  few  instances  of  so  shocking  a 
series  of  crimes  as  that  developed  in  the  Court  of  Mayence 
in  these  five  days.  Gregoire  Toll,  and  his  wife  llegina 
Hof,  working  people  at  Abenheim,  in  the  province  of  the 
Hesse-Rhenane,  the  ci-devant  department  of  Mont-Ton- 
nere,  were  entitled  to  some  considerable  property  upon  the 
death  of  Mathias  Toll,  the  brother  of  Gregoire.  They 
had  both  the  reputation  of  honest  and  industrious  people. 
They  had  two  children  ;  a  son,  as  a  conscript,  entered  the 
French  service  in  the  year  1811,  and  disappeared  in  the 
Russian  campaign:  and  a  daughter  named  Marguerite, 
one  of  the  two  prisoners,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  brother, 
conceived  the  idea  of  getting  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
to  which  she  would  be  eventually  entitled,  by  the  most 
infamous  means.  Having  naturally  a  taste  for  pleasure, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  handsome  face  and  beautiful  per¬ 
son,  Marguerite  devoted  herself  to  fetes-champetre  and 
other  light  amusements,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  she 
was  encouraged  by  her  parents,  of  whom  she  was  the  idol ; 
and  when,  with  all  their  economy,  they  could  not  supply 
the  means,  she  contrived  to  procure  them  by  clandestinely 
selling  the  fruit  or  other  produce  of  the  farm,  the  necessary 
concealment  of  which  led  to  falsehoods,  and  from  thence 
hypocrisy  became  the  prevailing  feature  in  her  character. 
At  one  of  these  fetes-champetre  she  became  acquainted 
with  Leonard  Jaeger,  a  farm  servant  at  Abenheim,  whom 
she  married  in  August,  1811,  against  the  will  of  her  parents* 
Of  this  marriage  there  were  seven  children.  Her  dissi¬ 
pation  and  aversion  to  industry  brought  trouble  into  her 
family,  and  frequently  caused  a  quarrel  between  her  and 
her  husband.  Jaeger,  despairing  of  her  amendment,  gave 
himself  up  to  debaucheries,  to  enable  him  to  indulge  in 
which  he  contracted  usurious  engagements  with  some  Jews, 
and  thus  the  patrimony  of  Marguerite  was  dissipated  in 
the  lifetime  of  her  father  and  mother,  whose  reproaches 
only  inflamed  the  rage  of  their  son-in-law,  and  caused  him 
frequently  to  treat  his  wife  with  great  brutality.  Once, 
when  cracking  his  whip  in  a  passion,  he  cut  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  shortly  after,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  lie  broke  a 
leg.  The  least  contradiction  made  him  mad,  particularly 
if  it  related  to  domestic  affairs. 

Things  went  on  in  this  state  until  the  death  of  Mathias 
Toll,  the  brother  of  Gregoire,  and  uncle  of  Marguerite. 
Regina  Hof,  the  wife  of  Gregoire,  after  languishing  for 
some  time  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  her  son-in- 


law,  died  in  1S26,  and  Gregoire,  the  father,  died  in  1830. 
The  deaths  of  these  persons,  who  w*ere  in  years,  appeared 
natural  events,  but  the  catastrophes  which  succeeded  ex¬ 
cited  suspicion.  Leonard  Jaeger  died  in  August,  1831, 
aged  37,  and  in  the  December  following  the  grave  opened 
for  three  of  his  daughters,  aged  three,  five,  and  ten  years, 
respectively.  It  was  generally  reported  that  symptoms  of 
poison  were  discovered  in  the  last  of  these  deaths.  The 
widow  Jaeger  conducted  herself  with  unpardonable  levity 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  several  expressions  used 
by  her  were  related,  which  showed  the  little  affection  she 
felt  for  her  children.  The  magistrate  of  Abenheim  en¬ 
joined  the  Justice  of  Peace  to  investigate  the  case.  The 
body  of  Catherine  Jaeger  was  disinterred.  It  was  inspect¬ 
ed  by  professional  men.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  analysed  by  chemists,  but  no  trace  of  poison 
was  found,  and  the  inquiry  led  to  no  further  result.  These 
proceedings  might  have  been  a  salutary  warning  to  Mar¬ 
guerite  Jaeger,  if  her  depravity  had  not  led  her  to  another 
crime.  The  annihilation  of  the  little  patrimony  which  she 
derived  from  her  father  and  mother  reduced  her  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  putting  her  two  surviving  children  out  to  service, 
the  two  others  having  died  in  1829.  Towards  the  end  of 
July,  1833,  she  herself  entered  as  servant  into  the  family 
of  Jean  Philip  Renter,  an  innkeeper  at  Worms.  He  was 
a  man  of  substance,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  but 
this  family  was  also  a  prey  to  conjugal  strife.  Reuter  by 
degrees  neglected  his  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  in¬ 
toxication.  Quarrels  with  his  wife  frequently  succeeded, 
which  she  bore  with  resignation  ;  but  there  was  no  reason, 
to  presume  that  she  meditated  to  relieve  herself  from  her 
situation  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  her  husband,  whose 
health  was  visibly  on  the  decline  from  the  immoderate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  This  horrible  idea,  as  appeared  in 
the  sequel,  was  suggested  to  her  by  the  widow  Jaeger. 
Renter  fell  suddenly  sick  on  the  27th  of  August  1833,  and 
was  carried  off  in  two  days.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
widow*  Jaeger  herself  was  conveyed  to  the  Hospital  of 
Worms.  Her  malady  w^as  considered  very  dangerous,  and 
despairing  of  her  recovery,  she  made  a  discovery  to  the 
physician  of  the  hospital,  which  left  no  doubt  that  Renter 
had  perished  by  poison.  The  Commissary  of  Police  soon 
visited  the  widow  Jaeger,  and  interrogated  her,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  a  fresh  confession.  Contrary  to  expect¬ 
ation  she  recovered,  and  repeated  the  same  story.  The 
investigation  commenced  in  the  year  1831,  after  the  sus¬ 
pected  deaths  of  the  three  children,  was  resumed.  This 
unnatural  mother,  wife,  and  daughter,  explained  in  full 
detail  the  means  employed  for  the  destruction  of  her  vic¬ 
tims.  Her  method  did  not  consist,  like  that  of  common 
poisoners,  in  throwing  arsenic  in  powder  into  their  food. 
She  boiled  a  certain  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a  pint  of  water, 
strained  the  liquid  when  cold  through  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
mixed  this  water  in  a  glass  of  wine,  a  cup  of  milk,  or  some 
broth,  and  the  result  wras,  the  arsenic  thus  extremely  di¬ 
vided  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  intestines  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  wras  administered.  Professional  men,  to 
whom  she  explained  her  diabolical  process,  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  it  upon  a  calf  and  a  pig.  These  animals 
died  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  their  bowels,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  presented  no  trace  of  poison.  Being  interrogated 
as  to  the  manner  in  wrhich  she  wras  initiated  in  such  secrets, 
she  pretended  at  first  that  a  diplomatist,  sent  from  a  foreign 
power,  and  decorated  with  several  orders,  having  lodged 
at  the  inn  of  Renter,  had  communicated  to  her  this  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
time  securing  impunity  for  herself.  More  lately  she  said 
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it  was  her  own  father  who  had  imparted  to  her  the  secret, 
that  burning  with  a  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
succession  to  the  property  enjoyed  by  his  brother  Mathias, 
he  had  taught  her  how  to  get  rid  of  her  uncle.  That  with 
this  view  he  had  studied  the  use  of  poisons,  and  discovered 
things  which  the  ablest  chemist  considered  impossible. 

This  woman,  in  her  defence,  displayed  extraordinaiy 
presence  of  mind,  and  answered  every  objection  ;  but  she 
could  not  deny  that  she  had  taken  the  lives  of  her  fathei, 
mother,  and  husband,  although  she  employed  the  most 
singular  artifice  to  palliate  those  horrible  crimes.  As  to 

her  children,  she  pretended  they  had  been  poisoned  through 

mistake.  She  kept  in  reserve  a  decoction  of  this  arsenic, 
prepared  after  the  method  which  a  person  unknown,  or  hei 
father  himself  had  shown  her;  and  that  her  daughters, 
finding  this  bottle,  had  the  curiosity  to  taste  it,  so  that  she 
had  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with  on  account  of  their 
deaths.  The  life  of  the  innkeeper  of  Worms  she  said  she 
attempted  only  from  compassion  for  the  woman  Renter, 
and  after  long  entreaty. 

The  woman  Renter  was  far  from  agreeing  on  this  point 
with  her  accomplice.  If  she  was  to  be  believed,  she  was 
ignorant  that  the  fatal  beverage  contained  arsenic.  She 
thought  it  was  only  a  drug  to  cure  him  of  his  passion  lor 
brandy.  The  Jury  found  both  prisoners  guilty — the  for¬ 
mer  of  having  poisoned  her  father,  mother,  her  paternal 
uncle,  her  husband,  and  her  three  daughters,  and  both  as 
accomplices  in  the  poisoning  of  Renter,  and  the  Court 
passed  upon  them  sentence  of  death. 


SIGNS  OF  DEATH. 

The  first  of  the  signs  of  death  is  the  suspension  of  re¬ 
spiration,  and  of  pulsation  in  the  heart  and  arteries.  The 
suspension  of  respiration  is  the  most  certain  of  these,  and 
it  cannot  be  continued  many  minutes  without  actual  death 
supervening  :  whereas  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
may  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  time,  if  respiration  be 
still  carried  on,  however  obscurely,  and  yet  these  organs 
be  again  awakened  to  activity.  But  when  respiration 
ceases,  nothing  can  arouse  the  function  of  these  organs,  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  depending  solely  on  the  due  oxi- 
dizement,  or  change  of  the  vital  fluid  from  venous  to  arte¬ 
rial  blood  ;  so  true  is  the  Scriptural  phrase,  that  “  life  is 
in  the  breath.”  The  first  object,  therefore,  in  supposed 
death,  whether  occurring  suddenly  or  from  lingering  dis¬ 
ease,  is  to  ascertain  whether  respiration  still  continues. 
This  can,  in  many  instances  be  perceived  by  baring  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  breathing  to 
be  carried  on  many  seconds  without  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  the  effect  of  the  action  of  which  is  to 
elevate  the  ribs  and  depress  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  push 
forward  the  sternum  and  cause  a  momentary  swelling  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  young 
pfaCtitibner  to  accustom  his  eye  to  judge  accurately  of 
these  movements,  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  applying  a 
mirror  to  the  mouth,  or  a  downy  feather  near  it,  are  both 
liable  to  error.  If  the  mirror  be  warmer  than  the  expired 
breath,  no  sign  can  be  obtained  by  it,  because  the  breath  is 
not  condensed  upon  it ;  or  the  insensible  perspiration  from 
the  hand  of  him  who  holds  it,  may  sully  its  surface;  whilst 
*4  the  light  and  w  eightless  down,”  if  confided  in,  will  delude 
more  than  the  prince  who  is  thus  described  as  having  been 
deceived  by  it,  when  carrying  off  the  crown  from  the  pillow 
pf  bis  royal  father : — 

by  his  gates  of  breath 
Ifcf  9  downy  tether,  which  stirs  not, 
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Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

Perchance  must  move.” 

Another  symptom,  the  opacity  and  want  of  lustre  in  the- 
eye,  is  equally  fallacious  ;  even  the  thin  slimy  membrane 
which  covers  the  cornea  in  the  eye  of  the  dead,  which 
breaks  in  pieces  when  touched,  and  is  easily  removed  from 
the  cornea  by  wiping,  sometimes  is  found  many  hours 
before  death  occurs ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  which, 
after  all  hope  had  ceased,  recovered.  In  several  instances, 
also,  this  appearance  does  not  present  itself,  even  after 
death  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid ;  in  which  the  eye  retains  all  its  lustre  for 
hours  after  death,  and  the  iris  even  contracts  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  bright  light.  This  sign,  therefore,  when 
taken  alone,  is  of  no  value,  although,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  death  has 
already  gained  his  triumph.  The  state  of  collapse,  which 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  cholera  asphyxia,  now  so 
disgracefully  a  bone  of  contention  in  the  medical  world, 
has  demonstrated  how  little  is  the  value  of  coldness  of  the 
body  as  a  sign  of  death.  In  this  singular  disease,  the 
coldness  which  accompanies  the  state  of  collapse  is  that  of 
ice,  and  during  it  no  pulsation  can  be  perceived  even  at 
the  heart,  yet  the  person  lives  andbreathes,  and  frequently 
recovers.  Drowned  persons,  also,  in  whom  animation  is 
only  suspended,  and  who  may  be  recalled  to  life,  are 
always  cold ;  whereas  in  some  diseases,  apoplexy  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  perceived  for  many 
hours  after  death.  I  have  noticed  it  in  some  bodies  on 
the  day  after  that  on  which  the  person  died ;  and  yet  no. 
doubt  whatever  existed  that  death  had  actually  taken- 
place.  A  beggar  went  to  bed  drunk,  and  died  suddenly 
during  the  night.  On  the  next  evening  he  was  carried  to 
the  anatomical  hall  at  Padua,  and  on  the  third  day  after 
his  death  lie  was  dissected.  Morgagni,  who  operated, 
found  the  body  still  warm.  Paleness  and  lividity  of  coun¬ 
tenance  always  accompanies  such  a  state  of  collapse  as  I 
have  mentioned;  the  body  even  becomes  blue;  this  sign, 
therefore,  which  is  usually  put  down  as  one  indicating 
death,  is  of  less  value  than  any  of  the  others.  Cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  occurred  in  which  the  countenance 
has  remained  unchanged  a  considerable  time  after  death 
and,  in  some  instances,  as  Dr.  Paris  has  remarked,  “its. 
colour  and  complexion  have  not  only  been  preserved,  but 
even  heightened,”  as  if  the  spirit  scorning  tlie  blow  which 
severed  it  from  mortality,  had  left  the  smile  it  raised  upon 
the  moveless  features — or,  as  Shakspeare  would  express 
it 

- u  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 

Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laughed  at.’’ 

Next  to  putrefaction,  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  signs  of  death.  It  is  true,  that  stiffness 
of  the  limbs  may  proceed  from  several  causes,  but  the  ri¬ 
gidity  thus  produced  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
that  of  death.  In  some  cases  of  syncope,  and  in  catalepsy, 
there  is  considerable  stiffness ;  hut,  in  such  cases,  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  warmth,  and  takes  place,  as  Orfila  has 
remarked,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  whereas  the  stiffness  of  death  does  not  commence 
until  some  time  after  death,  when  the  animal  heat  is  no 
longer  perceptible  to  the  senses.  The  stiffness  which 
occurs  in  some  convulsive  affections  is,  also,  as  readily 
distinguished  from  the  rigidity  of  death,  by  the  fact,  that 
although  there  is  great  difficulty  in  changing  the  position 
of  the  rigid  limbs,  yet,  when  left,  they  immediately  resume? 
their  former  position  ;  in  the  stiffness  of  death,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  limb  which  has  been  changed  does  not  return 
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to  its  former  position.  Orfila  has  supposed  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  mistake  the  stiffness  of  a  person  who  has  been 
frozen,  but  is  not  dead,  with  that  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  death ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  stiffness  is 
uniform,  the  skin,  mammae  and  belly,  are  as  rigid  as  the 
muscles,  a  circumstance  not  present  in  the  stiffness  of 
death,  in  which  the  muscles  alone  display  any  degree  of 
resistance.  When  the  skin  of  a  frozen  person  is  depressed 
by  forcibly  pressing  the  finger  upon  it,  the  hollow  thus 
produced  is  a  long  time  in  disappearing.  He  adds,  when 
the  position  of  a  frozen  limb  is  changed,  a  little  noise  is 
heard,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  particles  of  ice  con¬ 
tained  in  the  displaced  part.  It  must,  however,  be  remark¬ 
ed  that  this  degree  of  freezing  can  only  occur  when  the 
body  has  remained  for  some  time  after  death  exposed  to 
extreme  cold. 


The  Oracle  of  Health. 


LONDON ,  MAY  6,  1835. 


MEDICAL  PROVISION  FOR  THE  POOR. 


The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Ampthili  Union, 
Bedfordshire,  held  their  first  meeting  on  Thursday  the 
16th,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  new  Poor- 
Law  Act,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Adey,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Board.  Some  prelimi¬ 
nary  matters  having  been  adjusted,  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  medical  men  was  brought  forward,  when 
Mr.  Commissioner  Adey  announced  to  the  Guardians,  that 
the  Central  Board  were  prepared  to  send  down  young  me¬ 
dical  practitioners ,  who  would  contract  for  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  parishes,  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  if. 
Nothing  appears  to  have  been  said  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  these  young  aspirants,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  remune¬ 
ration  to  be  given  them  ;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  disgraceful  system  of  farming  the  poor,  so  as  to  insure 
■them  an  insufficient  attendance  in  cases  of  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent,  is  to  be  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  that  in  future 
they  are  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  such  young  medical 
practitioners  as  may  be  content  to  appear  as  the  nominees 
of  this  self^constituted  medical  Board. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  these  gentlemen,  whose  salaries 
are  regulated  neither  by  the  system  of  tender,  nor  by  the 
amount  of  actual  service  rendered  to  the  community, 
whether  they  have  yet  learned  what  constitutes  a  duly 
licensed  practitioner — by  what  test  they  have  ascertained 
the  qualifications  of  these  young  gentlemen,  whom  they 
are  44  prepared  to  send  down”— and  whether  they  think 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  resident  practitioners  from  the 
Union,  merely  because  some  young  men  may  be  imprudent 
enough  to  undertake  the  duties  for  an  inadequate  remune¬ 
ration,  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  either  to  the  poor  or  to  the 
public?  If  this  be  the  policy  of  the  Central  Board  to¬ 
wards  the  poor  in  sickness,  what  may  they  not  expect  in 
health  ?  Without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  respective 
tfj&ndidates,  or  to  the  characters  of  the  resident  practi¬ 
tioners,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  poor  themselves-,  like  a  herd  of  cattle  they  are  all  to  be 


given  over  to  the  charge  of  some  juvenile  protege  of  the 
Commissioners,  whom  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wis¬ 
dom,  may  have  thought  fit  to  44  send  down,”  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  will  undertake  the  duties  for  less  than  any  other 
gentleman,  and  perhaps  for  less  than  the  wages  of  the 
commonest  artisan. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  young  medical  practitioners  will 
scorn  the  deceptive  lure  thus  held  out  to  them.  Every 
one,  whether  young  or  old,  is  competent  to  treat  for  the 
care  of  a  parish  or  district,  but  let  no  one  be  a  party  to 
the  disreputable  system  of  tender .  Let  the  rate  of  remu¬ 
neration  be  first  of  all  fixed  by  the  Guardians  ;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  let  every  one  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
undertake  the  charge  send  in  his  testimonials.  Let  this  rule 
be  established,  and  the  Central  Board  will  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  being  always  44  prepared  to  send  down 
young  medical  practitioners  and  the  time  thus  occupied, 
we  are  quite  certain,  may  be  much  better  spent  in  devising 
some  means  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  which 
we  suppose  to  be  the  object  for  which  the  Board  was  esta¬ 
blished. 


THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  MERCURY  OPERATES 

ON  THE  SYSTEM. 

Its  operation  is,  more  or  less,  that  of  a  stimulant ;  for, 
according  as  circumstances  direct  it  to  particular  organs, 
we  find  it  exciting  them  to  an  increased  performance  of 
their  functions.  While  it  retains  the  active  form  in  which 
it  is  introduced,  it  seems  incapable  of  remaining  in  the 
system.  If  it  be  prevented  from  running  off  by  one  ex¬ 
cretory,  it  finds  its  way  by  another;  thus  we  see  it  excit¬ 
ing  the  skin,  kidneys,  salivary  glands,  &c.  Like  all  other 
metals,  in  its  metallic  and  insoluble  form,  it  is  inert.  In 
the  state  of  quicksilver  it  may  be  freely  drunk  without  any 
inconvenience  but  that  which  is  occasioned  by  its  weight ; 
and  it  can  only  remain  in  the  system  when  deposited  in 
the  cellular  substance  in  that  form,  to  which  it  is  reduced 
by  the  chemical  powers  of  the  constitution  ;  for,  in  what¬ 
ever  state  it  is  given,  these  powers  always  reduce  it  to  its 
original  metallic  form.  It  is  well  known  that  gold  and 
silver  are  amalgamated  with  mercury,  if  worn  by  a  person 
whose  system  is  impregnated  with  it.  When  taken  inter¬ 
nally  it  is  doubly  applied  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  im¬ 
mediately,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  for 
we  often  have  to  contend  with  its  irritating  effects  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  when  it  is  only  introduced  by  the  skin. 
In  this  canal  and  the  salivary  glands  alone,  its  passage 
excites  sensible  irritation,  which,  if  considerable,  causes 
inflammation  ;  in  the  former  only  superficial,  and  generally 
in  a  slight  degree,  but  in  the  latter  often  such  as  to  affect 
all  the  neighbouring  parts. — In  both  cases,  as  it  generally 
increases  the  natural  secretion  of  the  parts  affected,  the 
increased  discharge,  like  all  other  discharges,  tends  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  inflammatory  action  ;  it  is  where  the  discharge  is 
least — that  is,  where  there  is  some  impediment  to  the  free 
operation  of  the  mercury  in  increasing  the  secretion  from 
the  part — that  the  inflammatory  tendency  is  greatest. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  effects  of  mercury  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  ;  but  I  have,  in  my  44  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,”  been  at  much  pains  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  agent  capable  of  affecting  the 
living  animal  body,  that  does  not  possess  both  a  stimulant 
and  sedative  power  with  respect  to  it,  according  to  the 
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degree  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  state  of  the  body  at  practitioners  would  do  well  to  bestow  moie  pains  than 
the  time  of  its  application  ;  the  stimulant  arising  from  the  they  do  in  assisting  their  treatment  by  well  directed  moial 
less,  the  sedative  from  the  greater,  application  of  it;  and  influence.  Baglivi  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  senti- 
that  the  degree  in  which  agents  possess  the  stimulant  and  ment  when  he  said, 44 1  can  scarcely  express  how  much  the 
sedative  power,  although  in  the  same  agent  always  in  the  conversation  of  the  physician  influences  even  the  life  of  his 
same  proportion  to  each  other,  is,  in  different  agents,  in  no  patient,  and  modifies  his  complaints.  For  a  physician 
determinate,  but  every  possible,  proportion.  Thus,  spirit  powerful  in  speech,  and  skilled  in  addressing  the  feelings 
of  wine  possesses  a  great  degree  of  stimulant,  compared  of  a  patient,  adds  so  much  to  the  power  of  his  lemedies, 
with  its  sedative  tendency,  which  only  appears  when  it  is  and  excites  so  much  confidence  in  his  treatment,  as  fie- 
taken  in  excess;  while  tobacco  possesses  a  great  degree  of  quently  to  overcome  dangerous  diseases  with  veiy  feeble 
the  sedative,  and  little  stimulant  tendency,  which  appears  remedies,  which  more  learned  doctois,  languid  and  indif- 
only  when  it  is  applied  in  a  very  minute  quantity. —  ferent  in  speech,  could  not  have  cured  with  the  best  re- 


Dr.  JF.  Philip . 


DEPENDENCE  OF  HEALTH  ON  THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE  MIND. 

The  influence  of  the  state  of  the  mind  on  health  is  well 
exemplified  in  recruits  for  the  arnly.  According  to  Mr. 
Henry  Marshall,  regret  for  having  enlisted,  and  separation 
from  friends,  causes  them  to  brood  over  the  inconveniences 
attending  their  new  mode  of  life,  and  their  health  suffers 


medies  that  man  could  produce.” 

Another  remarkable  instance  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  Breda  in  1625.  When  the  garrison  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  from  the  ravages  of  scurvy,  a  few  phials  of 
sham-medicines  introduced  by  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  or¬ 
ders,  as  the  most  valuable  and  infallible  specific,  and  given 
in  drops  as  such,  produced  astonishing  effects  :  44  such  as 
had  not  moved  their  limbs  for  months  before ,  were  seen 
walking  in  the  streets ,  sound ,  straight ,  and  whole ;  and 
many  who  declared  they  had  been  rendered  worse  by  all 
former  remedies,  recovered  in  a  few  days  to  their  inex- 

indeed,  who  has  either 


inconsequence.  These  causes,  combined  with  the  fatigue  pressible  joy.”  Eveiy  one,  f 

of  drill  and  the  restraints  of  discipline,  have  so  much  in-  attended  invalids,  oi  been  an  invali  UI^se  ’  I?U,S  G1* 
fluence,  that  44  growing  lads”  frequently  fall  victims  to  have  remarked,  that  the  visit  of  a  in  an  in  e  ge 
them.  The  recruit,  if  not  very  robust,  “loses  that  active  friend  is  highly  useful  in  dispelling  uneasy  sensa  10hs,  an 
fortitude  which  is  required  to  fit  him  to  bear  up  against  in  promoting  recovery  by  inci eased  cheei  u  ness  an  ope. 
difficulties,  and  falls  into  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  that  is  The  true  reason  of  this  is  simply,  t  lat  sue  i  in  eicouise 
soon  followed  by  deteriorated  bodily  health  ;  he  loses  his  interests  the  feelings,  and  affoids  an  agieea  e  stimu  us  o 
appetite,  becomes  emaciated,  a  slight  cough  supervenes,  several  of  the  largest  oigaus  in  the  iain,  an  tieie  ycon 
and  after  frequent  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  at  last  dies  duces  to  the  diffusion  of  a  heal  t  lei  an  m°*e  a  aa  an 
of  diseased  lungs.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  nervous  energy  over  the  uhole  system.  le  ex  en  o 
many  a  young  lad  who  enlists  in  the  army.”  In  France,  good  which  a  man  of  kindly  feelings  an  a  iea  ycomman 
where  the  conscription  is  compulsory,  and  many  are  of  of  his  ideas  aud  language,  may  o  in  is  way,  is  m  c 

course  serving  against  their  will,  the  agency  of  depression  beyond  what  is  geneially  eie\e  ,  an  i  is 

^  debility  arising  from  general  causes,  in  which  the  nervous 


of  mind  is  still  more  marked  and  fatal.  In  the  seven  years  debility  aiising  fiom  geneial 

system  is  affected  not  exclusively  but  only  as  part  of  the 

body,  it  must  hold  infinitely  more  in  nervous  debility  and 

in  nervous  disease ;  for  then  the  moral  management  is 

truly  the  medical  remedy,  and  differs  from  the  latter  only 

in  this,  that  its  administration  depends  on  the  physician, 

and  not  on  the  apothecary,— on  the  friend,  and  not  on  the 

indifferent  attendant.  The  powerfully  stimulating  effect 

of  mental  excitement  on  the  bodily  functions,  is  familiar  to 

every  one,  and  is  duly  noticed  in  the  works  of  the  novelist 


extending  from  1820  to  1826,  both  inclusive,  it  appears 
from  the  returns  that  the  French  army  lost  ninety-seven 
men  from  pure  nostalgia,  or  home  sickness,  an  affection 
which  is  rarely  fatal  in  this  country.  So  efficacious,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  more  cheerful  state  of  mind,  from  the 
more  healthful  nervous  influence  which  it  diffuses  through 
the  frame,  that  surprising  recoveries  occasionally  happen^ 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  but  this.  A  sin¬ 
gular  but  instructive  instance  fell  under  the  observation  of 


Sir  Humphry  Davy,  when,  early  in  life,  he  was  assisting  and  poet.  In  nine  cases  out  o  ten  a  visit  o  a  wa  *» 

Dr.  Beddoes  in  his  experiments  on  the  inhalation  of  place,  or  a  journey  tin  ough  an  interesting  counry, 
nitrous  oxide.  Dr.  Beddoes  having  inferred  that  the  oxide  more  good  by  the  beneficial  excitemen  w  ic  i  g 
must  be  a  specific  foe  palsy,  a  patient  was  selected  for  the  mind  and  brain,  than  by  all  the  other  circumstances 
trial,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Davy.  Previously  to  put  together.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  the  ciedit  of 
administering  the  gas.  Davy  inserted  a  small  thermometer  medical  departments  of  ot  aimy  an  navy,  a 
under  the  tongue  of  the  patient  to  ascertain  the  tempera-  fluence  of  the  mind  in  preserving  and  restoring  health  s 
ture.  The  paralytic  man,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  process  more  correctly  appieciate  anc  piovi  e  oi  a  , 
to  which  he  was  to  submit,  but  deeply  impressed  by  Dr.  even  in  private  practice.  In  the  late  expeditions  - 

Beddoes  with  the  certainly  of  its  success,  no  sooner  felt  covery  to  the  Northern  Regions,  the  utmost  attention  was 
the  thermometer  between  his  teeth  than  lie  concluded  the  bestowed  by  the  enlightened  comman  eis  o  ieeP 
talisman  was  in  operation,  and,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  healthful  vivacity  of  intellect  an  eenng  among  oui  ^  i 
declared  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  effects  of  its  by  constant  occupation,  inte  ectua  instiuction,  ieie^ 
benign  influence  throughout  his  whole  body.  The  oppor-  sentation  of  plays,  masquerades,  and  other  amusing  and 
tonify  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost.  Davy  did  nothing  exciting  exertions ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  hat  he 
more,  but  desired  his  patient  to  return  on  the  following  remarkable  immunity  from  disease  was  in  no  small  deg  ee 
day.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  ;  the  same  result  owing  to  these  admiiable  anangements  •  an 
followed ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  dismissed  immense  importance  which  attaches  to  the  selec 
cured, — no  remedy  of  any  kind,  except  the  thermometer,  humane  and  consideiate,  as  we  as  scien 
having  ever  been  used.  Quacks  profit  largely  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  principle  of  our  nature;  and  regular 


mander. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

( Continued  from  No.  29.) 

With  respect  to  the  third  description  of  nuisances — 
foul  drains  and  cesspools — there  can  be  only  one  opinion. 
These  operate  in  two  ways :  by  the  exhalations  arising 
from  them  infesting  the  atmosphere  with  the  miasma  of 
disease ;  and  by  carrying  poisonous  matters  in  a  fluid 
state  into  wholesome  streams.  When  a  drain  is  obstructed, 
from  much  filth  accumulating  in  it,  it  becomes  a  source 
of  miasma,  the  same  as  arise  from  stagnant  pools,  but  more 
destructive,  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  animal  matter 
contained  in  the  mud.  The  exhalations  are  chiefly  those 
of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas.  When  these  mixed  gases  are  inhaled,  the 
effect  is  sudden  weakness  and  insensibility,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  asphyxia,  terminating  in  immediate  death ; 
but  when  these  gases  are  more  diluted  with  atmospherical 
air,  the  effects  are  nausea,  colic,  imperfectly  defined  pains 
in  the  chest,  and  lethargy.  Many  instances  of  fatal  cases 
from  such  exhalations  are  detailed  in  a  walk  by 
M.  Hall6,  entitled,  44  Rechercbes  sur  la  Natur  du  Me- 
phitisme  des  fosses  d’aisance,  1785.”  Analogous  accidents 
have  arisen  in  this  country  from  clearing  out  drains;  and 
it  is  of  importance  in  all  such  cases  to  ascertain  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  before  a  workman  ventures 
into  a  foul  drain,  by  carrying,  or  rather  letting  down  into 
it  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  or  even  merely  rubbed  over  with  the  dry  carbonate. 
If  the  gas  be  present,  the  paper  will  be  stained  of  a  deep 
brown.  Dupuytren  ascertained  that  air  containing  1- 1300th 
of  this  gas  will  destroy  a  bird  in  a  short  time  ;  that  which 
contains  l-800th  produces  death  in  a  middle-sized  dog ; 
and  a  horse  dies  in  an  atmosphere  containing  l-250th  of  it. 
In  1828,  twenty-one  boys  at  a  boarding-school  atClapham 
were  suddenly  seized  with  alarming  symptoms  of  violent 
irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  subsultus  in  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  and  excessive  prostration  of  strength. 
This  was  attributed  to  a  drain  exhaling  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  true  source 
of  the  disease.  During  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Paris, 
in  1814,  M.  Iadioux  remarked  that  the  mortality  in  the 
Hospital  Saltp£triere  was  greatest  in  those  wards  near  the 
sewers. — When  streams  or  springs  are  contaminated  with 
the  water  of  drains,  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  water  can 
always  be  determined  by  its  influence  on  the  fish  contained 
in  the  stream  :  if  they  die,  the  water  is  certainly  unfit  for 
the  use  of  man  ;  but  much  filth  may  flow  into  a  river  or 
stream,  and  render  the  water  disgusting,  without  so  far 
contaminating  it  as  to  injure  health.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  Thames,  into  which  all  the  drains  in  this  vast  metro¬ 
polis  empty  themselves  ;  yet  the  water,  when  filtered,  is 
as  wholesome  as  any  obtained  from  the  purest  springs. 
This  depends  on  the  vast  body  of  water,  and  the  constant 
change  which  it  is  undergoing,  so  that  the  poisonous  con¬ 
tents  of  the  drains  are  rendered  inert  by  dilution,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  poisonous  exhalations  emanating  from 
some  manufactories  are  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  high  chimnies.  But  the  same  reasoning  does  not 
hold  with  regard  to  tanks  and  stagnant  w7ater,  or  wells  into 
which  imperfect  drains  may  pour  their  contents  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  and  render  the  water  not  only  merely  insalubrious,  but 
poisonous.  Such  limited  collections  of  water  may  also  be 
actually  poisoned  by  vegetable  poisons  thrown  into  them — 
a  circumstance  not  uncommon  in  Oriental  countries,  and 
one  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  a  large  detachment 
of  the  British  army  in  the  Burmese  war,  had  it  not  been 
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prevented  by  the  knowledge  and  activity  of  Dr.  Wallich. 
In  one  tank  of  water  destined  for  the  use  of  the  army,  in  a 
halt  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Burmese,  the  water  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  aconitum  ferox ,  bruised  and  thrown 
into^  the  tank  by  the  enemy,  before  they  evacuated  the 
place.  Fish-ponds  are  sometimes  poisoned,  in  this  country, 
by  the  blue  vetch,  vicia  lathyroides ,  a  transportable  offence 
by  a  statute  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 


Plague  in  Egypt.— By  accounts  up  to  the  25th  of 
March,  the  ravages  of  the  plague  were  on  the  increase  at 
Alexandria.  The  victims  were  too  numerous  to  ascertain 
the  daily  mortality.  The  sanitary  cordon ,  being  found 
useless ,  was  removed.  People  fell  dead  in  the  streets.  In 
the  Semnat,  the  Arabs  employed  in  arranging  the  cotton 
perished  on  the  spot.  The  disease  had  penetrated  into  the 
quarter  of  the  Franks,  and  many  ships  were  implicated  ; 
among  these,  two  English,  one  French,  and  several  Greek. 
The  victims  are  estimated  at  100  per  diem.  Commercial 
affairs  were  at  a  stand  at  Alexandria. 

Death  from  a  Surgical  Operation.— An  inquest 
was  lately  held  at  East  Tilbury,  before  C.  C.  Lewis,  Esq., 
Coroner,  upon  the  body  of  John  Freeman,  aged  one  month 
and  three  days,  son  of  a  farming  bailiff  in  that  parish. 
The  inquiry  caused  considerable  interest  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  various  reports  being  in  circulation  tending  to  imply 
that  the  death  of  the  child  arose  from  a  want  of  skill  in  a 
young  man,  assistant  to  Mr.  Warren,  surgeon,  at  Graves¬ 
end.  It  appeared  that  the  mother  of  the  child,  thinking  its 
tongue  was  tied,  took  it  to  Mr.  Warren’s,  and  there  saw 
the  assistant,  who  pronounced  the  case  one  requiring  the 
division  of  the  fraenum,  and  accordingly  divided  it.  From 
that  time  a  continued  haemorrhage  took  placp,  the  blood 
oozing  into  the  mouth,  and  coagulating  there.  The  mother 
for  some  time  did  nothing  to  assist  the  infant,  except  clear¬ 
ing  its  mouth  of  the  coagulated  clots  of  blood.  At  last, 
however,  becoming  alarmed,  she  proceeded  to  Mr.  Warren’s, 
and  he  attempted  to  stop  the  bleeding.  He  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  his  attempt  to  do  so,  and  finally  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Orsett,  was  sent  for  by  the  mother.  The  evidence  of  this 
gentleman  went  to  prove,  that  perceiving  caustic  had  been 
already  had  recourse  to  without  success,  he  applied  the 
actual  cautery.  He  did  so  twice  during  four  hours,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  bleeding  continued,  and  he  gave  up  the  case  as 
hopeless.  He  added,  that  the  operation  of  cutting  the 
fraenum  linguae  was  a  very  delicate  one,  and  from  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  child  during  its  performance  a 
mischance  similar  to  that  under  consideration  might  occur, 
more  especially  if,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  raninal 
artery  ran  more  superficially  Ilian  usual. — The  jury,  guided 
by  this  opinion,  returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  assistant. 

Singular  Condition  of  the  Knee-joint  of  a 
New-born  Infant.— Dr.  D.  W.  Bard,  of  Troy,  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  communicated  to  our  contemporary,  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jo  <rnal  (Nov.  26,  1834),  a  remark¬ 
able  case,  in  a  new-born  infant,  in  which  44  the  leg  turned 
up  forward  on  the  thigh,  the  bottom  of  the  foot  presenting 
directly  forward,  the  toes  turned  toward  the  face  of  the 
child,  and  the  heel  from  it.”  The  attendants  were  not 
aware  of  any  injury  being  sustained  during  the  delivery, 
which  had  been  natural,  and  accomplished  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  nature.  Dr.  B.  found  that  on  drawing  the  leg 
gradually  and  gently  towards  himself,  it  immediately  as¬ 
sumed  its  natural  position  and  shape  ;  but  when  left  to 
itself,  it  began  directly  to  move  upward  ;  the  knee  flat¬ 
tened  upon  the  top  ;  swelled  out  a  little  beneath,  but  none 
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on  either  side.  When  the  leg  had  arrived  at  about  a  right 
angle  with  the  (high,  its  motion  became  more  rapid,  till  it 
was  checked  by  the  clothes,  or  the  integuments  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  and  upper  part  of  the  leg.  It  was 
easily  drawn  back  ;  and  when  the  leg  had  arrived  at  near¬ 
ly  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  the  amount  of  force  required 
■to  carry  on  the  motion  was  still  less,  and  continued  to 
diminish  until  the  limb  became  straight.  Flexion  of  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh  was  performed  with  the  usual  ease.  No 
-motion  of  the  limb  appeared  to  give  the  child  pain.  The 
limb  was  confined  in  a  proper  position  by  bandages,  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  leg  did  not  afterwards  show  any  in¬ 
clination  to  return  to  its  unnatural  situation.  The  child 
did  well,  and  when  it  began  to  use  its  legs  no  difference 
eould  be  discovered  between  them. 


to  Corr*gpon&entgL 


l8ir  The  Consulting  Chambers  are  now  at  90,  Charlotte- 
street,  Rathbone-place. 

(t  A.K.F.M.”  Rub  the  ancle  joint  well  with  this  ointment 
three  times  daily,  until  the  part  is  covered  with  eruptions  : — 
Antimonii  tarf.  1  drm.,  lard  1  oz. ;  mix  well  together.  Take 
pilulse  plummeri  one  every  night,  and  then  write  again. 

Fo.”  The  furred  appearance  of  the  tongue  arises  from  in¬ 
digestion.  He  will  find  the  Anti-Drastic  Pills  do  him  much  good. 
He  ought  to  abstain  from  ale,  if  he  finds  it  cause  head-aches 
after  dinner.  Eat  but  little  animal  food  for  a  few  days,  and  he 
will  soon  be  well. 

“  A  Misguided  Youth’s11  letter  of  thanks  has  been  received. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  well,  and  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  him  for  the  future. 

“  William.”  Take  five  grains  of  the  powder  of  colchicum  four 
times  daily  in  a  little  water,  and  two  grains  of  blue  pill  combined 
with  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  night  and  morning  for  five 
days,  and  then  write  again. 

“  Another  Dupe  to  Quackery”  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  complaint  of  which  he  was  imperfectly  cured.  He  had  better 
immediately  commence  with  the  Restorative  Cordial.  This  will 
be  of  essential  benefit  to  him.  In  conjunction  with  this,  take  four 
grains  of  plummer’s  pill,  combined  with  one  grain  of  blue  pill, 
night  and  morning.  We  do  not  apprehend  consumption.  By 
pursuing  the  above  plan,  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  health.  We 
have  had  several  patients  who  laboured  under  symptoms  exactly 
similar,  who  were  soon  cured  by  the  plan  now  suggested. 

u  T.O.P.”  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  it  is  important  to 
apply  leeches  to  the  chest,  and  frequently  the  warm  bath  is  or¬ 
dered  ;  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  such  a  case  she  ought  to  have  applied  to  a  regularly 
educated  surgeon;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  remedies  which 
she  made  use  of  caused  the  death  of  the  child. 

“  Moleta,  Exeter.”  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  altera¬ 
tive  medicine.  The  secretions  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  taking  two  of  the  Anti-Drastic  Pills  night  and  morning 
for  four  days;  then  take  one  of  these  pills  every  night: — Pil. 
plummeri,  gr.  2,  pil.  hydrargyri,  gr.  2;  mix  for  a  pill.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  this,  Moleta  wiil  derive  advantage  from  four  grains 
of  the  hydriodale  of  potass,  dissolved  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  water, 
three  times  daily  ;  taking,  half  an  hour  after  each  dose  of  the  potass, 
half  a  tumblerful  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  if 
she  perseveres  in  this  plan,  a  cure  will  soon  be  effected. 

<c  An  Unlucky  Young  Person.”  We  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  gold ,  dissolved  in  water,  will  have 
the  effect  of  dyeing  the  hair.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  generally 
sold  for  this  purpose,  but  we  do  not  place  any  reliance  on  it. 

A  person,  with  more  impudence  than  wit,  has  addressed  us  a 
letter  from  Liverpool — the  next  time  he  writes  to  us  he  must  pay 
the  postage  of  his  trash,  as  our  Publisher  has  orders  to  take  in  no 
letter  sent  to  the  Editor  unless  post-paid. 

The  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Health  submit, 
without  any  comments,  the  following  Cases  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public  : — 

Anne  Scott,  residing  at  No.  12,  Henry-street,  cook  in  the 

family  of  J.  W - n,  Esq.,  had  been  afflicted  with  extreme 

nervous  head-ache  for  several  months.  In  conjunction  with  this 
she  had  palpitation  of  the  heart,  indigestion,  and  lowness  of 
spirits.  She  was  recommended  to  consult  the  Editor  of  this  pub¬ 


lication,  who  advised  her  to  try  the  Restorative  Cordial.  She 
has  now  been  taking  it  regularly  for  two  weeks,  and,  according 
to  her  own  expression,  “  she  never  felt  better  in  all  her  life'' 
The  head-ache  has  entirely  left  her,  and  so  has  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  digestive  functions  havg  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved. 

James  Richardson  had  tried  various  aperient  pills  for  the 
cure  of  an  obstinate  habitual  costiveness  ;  he  has  taken  Harvey’s 
Anti-Drastic  Pill  for  one  week,  and  he  says  that  he  never  used 
a  medicine  which  operated  so  effectually  and  yet  mildly  on  the 
bowels. 

Lieut.  D.,  who  has  been  long  resident  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  whose  constitution  had  suffered  severely  from  the  climate, 
called  on  the  Editor  two  months  back.  At  that  time  he  was  suffer 
ing  from  a  severe  attack  of  chronic  indigestion,  defective  action  of 
the  liver  and  bowels,  racking  pains  of  the  head,  and  at  times 
from  depression  of  spirits.  After  regulating  his  diet,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver  into  healthy  action  by  using 
Harvey’s  Anti-Drastic  Pills,  he  commenced  with  the  Restorative 
Cordial.  The  benefit  which  he  experienced  was  wonderful:  he 
found  it  strengthen  his  digestion,  cheer  his  spirits,  and,  in  union 
with  a  constant  use  of  the  Pills,  remove  those  head-acht\s,  which, 
to  use  his  own  language,  “  embittered  his  existence.”  He  is 
now,  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  use  of  the  medicines,  quite 
well,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  join  his  regiment  in  the 
East  Indies.  His  own  statement  of  his  case  is  open  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  our  subscribers  at  the  Society’s  Chambers. 

Mary  Anne  Johnson,  residing  at  No.  18,  Plough-courf,  was 
cured  in  two  weeks  of  a  severe  attack  of  chronic  rheumatism,  by 
using  Harvey’s  Embrocation.  Previous  to  the  use  of  this  me¬ 
dicine,  she  had  been  for  some  time  an  out-patient  of  Middlesex 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilson. 


Harvey's  Anti -drastic  Aperient  Pill,  in 

boxes  at  Is.  l^d  ,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  each. 

Harvey's  Restorative  Cordial,  in  bottles  at 

4s.  6d.,  and  l  Is.  each. 

Harvey's  Embrocation,  in  bottles  at  2s.  9d.  each. 

To  prevent  counterfeits,  the  name  and  address  (90,  Charlotte 
Street,  Rathbone  Place.)  is  embossed  on  the  boxes,  and  cast  in 
the  glass.  The  price  of  the  stamps  allowed  on  taking  six  boxes, 
or  bottles  of  either  sort.  Orders  by  post  (paid)  punctually  deliver¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  forwarded,  packed,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

££5=*  Be  particular  in  asking  for  Harvey's  Anti-drastic  Pill, 
as  no  other  is  genuine.  The  words  u  Anti- drastic ” are printed  on 
the  cover  which  envelopes  each  box  of  the  Pills. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HARVEY’S  MEDICINES. 


LONDON. 


Berger,  Holywell-street,  Strand. 
Chandler,  76,  Oxford  Street. 

Evans  and  Lescher,  Cripplegate  Build¬ 
ings,  Fore  street. 

Haskins,  79,  Quadrant,  Begent  street 
Humphries,  12,  Wilderness-row. 


Mudie  and  Son,  Stationers,  15,  Co- 
ventry-street,  Hay  market. 

Rigge,  65,  Cheapside. 

Sanger,  150,  Oxford-street. 

Wild,  13,  Catkerinestreet,  Strand. 
White,  22,  Little  George-street,  Port- 
>nan-square. 


COUNTRY 

Andover— J.  King,  Bookseller. 
AsHTON-under-Liue — Bell  and  Co. 
Banbury— Barton,  Parson’s  Lane. 
Bath— Tylee,  Druggist,  Bridge-st. 
Beccles — H. Carter, near  the  Church 
Birmingham— Guest,  Bookseller 
Bolton— Cooper,  Dutton,  Morris, 
Reynolds,  Scowcroft,  Chemists, and 
J.  Gardiner.  Bookseller 
Boston — J.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Bristol — Batten,  Chemist, High  St. 
Chelmsford—  Chalk  and  Co. 
Cheltenham  — Harper, 350, High  St. 
Cork— Bolster,  Patrick  Street. 
Crediton — Win. Searle, Chemist  and 
Druggist 

Exeter— C.  Gain,  185, Fore  Street. 
Gloucester—  Chronicle  Office 
Hull — Jos.  Noble,  Bookseller 
Islington — Hallows,  Chemist 
Jersey— J.  A  Le  Cras,  Patriot  Office 
Liverpool— Mawhood  (wholesale), 
Aspinall,  Bird  &  Atcherby,  Fisher 


AGENTS. 

and  Co.,  Fisher,  Hobson,  Howell, 
Owen,  Owen  and  Gerdes,  Roberta, 
Swift,  Tiernan,  Wagstaff,  Walker, 
and  all  Patent  Medicine  Venders. 
Louth— A.  G.  Marshall,  Bookseller 
Manchester — Goadsby  and  Sons  ; 
H.  Jewsbury,  Market  Street;  R. 
Barker,  Market  Place  ;  H.  C.Pool, 
21)3,  Deansgate ;  J.  Bowman,  Picca¬ 
dilly  ;  D.  Bullock,  King  Street. 
Okehamptob- Miss  Smale. 
Prescott— Baxter ;  Threlfall. 
Rugby — Lockyer,  Chemist. 

Saxmsfdham - Goodhugh,  Stamp 

Office. 

Spalding— F.  S.  Gilbert, Bookseller 
Tiverton — H  .  Mead,  Bookseller. 
Topsham — Mr.  Troake,  Chemist  and. 
Druggist 

Wigan— Critchley,  Dutton,  Guest, 
Rowlinson,  and  Walls, 

York— Deighton  and  Moxon, 'Pave¬ 
ment. 


Part  6  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  our  Publisher's ,  with  an  Index* 
fy-c. — Price  Qd. 

This  Number  will  conclude  a  neat  Volume ,  and  the  Journal  wilt  Se 
discontinued ,  as  a  weekly  Publication*  in  order  to  its  appearing 
in  a  more  elaborate  and  useful  form.  Those  subscribers  who  wish 
to  have  the  Volume  bound ,  will  be  able  to  procure  all  the  back 
numbers  at  our  Publisher’s. 


Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  G.  BERGER,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  every  Wednesday  ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  with  neat 
covers,  price  6d«  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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